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KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION 


Three  methods  are  used  to  indicate  the  pronunciation  of  the 
words  forming  the  headings  of  the  separate  articles: 

^1)  By  dividing  the  word  into  syllables,  and  indicating  the 
syllable  or  syllables  to  be  accented.  This  method  is  followed  where 
the  pronunciation  is  entirely  obvious.  Where  accent  marks  are 
omitted,  the  omission  indicates  that  all  syllables  are  given  sub- 
stantially the  same  value. 

(2)  Where  the  pronunciation  differs  from  the  spelling,  the 
word  is  re-spelled  phonetically,  in  addition  to  the  accentuation. 

(8)  Where  the  sound  values  of  the  vowels  are  not  sufficiently 
indicated  merely  by  an  attempt  at  phonetic  speUing,  the  following 
system  of  diacritical  marks  is  additionally  employed  to  approximate 
the  proper  sounds  as  closely  as  may  be  done : 

eu,  a  lone  sound  as  in  Fr.  Je^ne,  = 
Ger.   long  d',   as  in  Bdhue,   €krthe  * 
(Goethe). 

eu,  oorrespondiiMr  sound  short  or  medi- 
um, as  in  Fr.  pew = Ger.  6  short. 

6,  as  in  note,  moan. 

o,   as  in   not,   irog — ^that  is,  short  or 
medium. 

0,  as  in  move,  two. 
U,  as  in  ttfhe. 

u,  as  in  ttfb :  similar  to  «  and  also  to  a. 
n>  as  in  Imll. 
a,   as  in   Sc  abiine=Fr.  4  as  in   dil, 

Ger.  U  long  as  ia  crtin,  Bflhne. 
ft,  the  corresponding  short  or  medium 
sound,  as  in  Fr.  b«t,  Ger.  Mailer. 

01,  as  in  0*1. 
ou,  as  in  pound ;  or  as  ai«  in  Ger.  Haus. 


ft,  as  in  fate,  or  in  bare. 

ft,  as  in  alms,  Fr.  dme,  Ger.  Bahn=& 

of  Indian  names. 
kf  the  same  sound  short  or  medium,  as 

in  Fr.  bol,  Ger.  Mann, 
a,  as  in  fat 
a,  as  in  f  alL 
«,  obscure,  as  in  rural.  Similar  to  «  in 

hut,  6  in  h^r:  conunon  in  Indian 

names. 
S^  as  in  me=i  in  machine, 
e,  as  in  met 
^,  as  in  her. 

I,  as  in  pine,  or  as  et  in  Ger.  Metn. 
i,  as  in   pin,   also  used  for   the  short 

sound    corresponding   to   6,    as    in 

French  and  Italian  words. 


The  consonants,  b,  d,  f,  h,  j,  k,  1,  m,  n,  ng,  p,  sh,  t,  v,  and  z,  when 
printed  m  Roman  type,  are  always  given  their  common  English 
values  in  the  transliteration  of  foreign  words.  The  letter  c  is  indi- 
cated by  s  or  k,  as  the  case  may  be.  For  the  remaining  consonant 
sounds  the  following  symbols  are  employed : 

erally  much  more  strongly  t.llled. 
8|  always  as  in  eo. 
til,  as  <Ji  in  thin. 
iK  t^M  ih  in  this. 
w  always  consonantal,  as  in  i^e. 
X  =  ks,  which  are  used  instead. 
y  always  consonantal,  as  in  yea   (Fr, 

Uffne  would  be  re- written  l«ny). 
sh,  as  «  in  pleaeure  =  Fr.  /. 


ch  is  always  as  in  ticK 
d,    nearly    as    ih    in    ihlm  =  Sp. 
Madrid,  etc. 


d  in 


/is  always  hard,  as  in  ffo. 
represents    the    guttural    in    Scotch 
loch,  Ger.  nacs,  also  other  similar 
gutturals, 
n,  Fr.  nasal  n  as  in  bon. 
r  represents  both  English  r,  and  r  in 
foreign  words,  in  which  it  is  gen- 
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Perfect  Hnmber,  St^^^^eX'SS 

Salts  is  equal  to  the  number  itself,  as, 
8=1+2+4+7+14.  A  defective  number 
is  one  the  sum  of  whose  aliquot  parts  is 
less  than  the  number,  as,  16 :  1+2+4+8 
=^15.  An  abundant  number  is  one  the 
sum  of  whose  aliquot  parts  is  more  than 
the  number,  as.  18: 1+2+3+6+0=21. 

PerfTunes  (r^!?^^)*  Bub«tAiice» 

A«AAiuu.«»0  emitting  an  agreeable  odor, 
and  used  about  the  person,  the  dress, 
or  the  dwelling.  Perfumes  of  yarious 
M>rt8  have  been  held  in  high  estimation 
from  the  most  ancient  times.  The  Egyp- 
tians, Hebrews,  Phoenicians,  Assyrians 
and  Persians  are  known  to  have  made 
great  use  of  them,  as  did  also  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  In  the  middle  ages  France 
and  Italy  were  most  conspicuous  for  the 
use  and  preparation  of  perfumes.  Per- 
fumes are  partly  of  animal  but  chiefly 
of  vegetable  origin.  They  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  crude  and  prepared. 
The  former  consist  of  such  animal  per- 
fumes as  musk,  civet,  ambergris,  and 
such  vegetable  perfumes  as  are  obtained 
in  the  form  of  essential  oils.  The  pre- 
pared perfumes,  manv  of  them  known 
by  fancy  names,  consist  of  various  mix- 
tures or  preparations  of  odorous  sub- 
stances made  up  according  >to  recipe.  At 
the  present  time  the  manufacture  of  per- 
fumes is  chiefly  carried  on  in  Paris  and 
London,  and  in  various  towns  near  the 
Mediterranean,  especially  in  the  south 
of  France.  Certain  districts  are  famous 
for  certain  productions;  as  Cannes  for 
its  perfumes  of  the  rose,  tuberose,  cassia. 

&  amine;  Nlmes  for  thyme,  rosemary  and 
vender;  Nice  for  the  violet  and  mig- 
nonette. England  claims  the  superiority 
for  her  lavender,  which  is  cultivated  upon 
a  large  scale  at  Mitcham  in  Surrey.  The 
seat  of  the  production  of  otto  of  roses 
is  Bulgaria,  especially  in  the  cantons  of 
Kesanfik  and  Karlova.  Of  late  years 
chemists  have  succeeded  in  producing  a 
variety  of  artificial  odoriferous  sub- 
stanoesy  some  identical  with  plant  pe^ 
fomes,  others  yielding  pew  odors.    Tfaua 


artificial  musk  differs  widely  in  odor  from 
true  musk,  but  it  is  a  delightful  perfume, 
with  many  applications  in  perfumerv.  The 
artificial  musk  perfume  is  obtained  from 
a  mixture  of  isoDutyl  chloride  and  toluene, 
which  is  later  treated  with  nitric  acid. 
Otto  of  Rose  has  been  duplicated  by  Eng- 
lish chemists  with  the  geraniol  from  citro- 
nella  oil  as  a  starting  point.  Perfumes  and 
cosmetics    are    produced    in   considerable 

?uantities  in  the  U.  S.    The  exi>ort  of  per- 
umery  in  1920  was  valued  at  17,979,^. 

Pergamus  ^,^if r'J^-,,  -  ^f," 

the  west  of  Asia  Minor,  north  of  Smvrua, 
on  the  Calcus.  It  was  founded  by 
emigrants  from  Greece,  and  rose  to  im- 
portance about  the  commencement  of  the 
third  century  B.O.,  when  it  was  made  the 
capital  of  an  independent  state,  which 
subsequently  became  a  Roman  province. 
Pergamus  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
cities  of  ^antiquity.  Many  fine  remains 
still  exist  in  evidence  of  its  former  gran- 
deur, and  valuable  results  have  oeen 
obtained  through  excavations  carried  out 
by  the  Prussian  government  The  mod- 
em town  Bergama  (which  see)  occupies 
its  site. 

Pi^rirftla  Cp^r'g^la)!  a  term  adopted 
xer^Oia     ^^^  ^^  Italian  for  an  arbor 

of  trellis  work  over  which  are  trained 
vines,  and  especially  for  such  an  arbor 
covering  a  path,  walk  or  veranda. 

Pergolesi  ^TSSi^'f  >i  i^-T„^ 

sical  composer,  born  at  Jesi  in  1710; 
studied  at  the  conservatory  of  music  at 
Naples;  produced  his  first  oratorio  and 
his  first  opera  in  1731;  led  a  life  of  no- 
torious profligacy;  and  died  at  Pozzuoli 
in  Marcn,  1736.  His  compositions  are 
regarded  as  the  best  representations  of 
his  period. 

pAriATitli  (perl-anth),  in  botany,  the 
renanxn  ^^^^^  envefope,  the  calyx 
and  corolla,  or  either.  This  term  is  ap- 
plied when  the  calyx  and  corolla  are 
combined  so  that  they  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily distinguished  from  each  other, 
as  in  many  monocotyledonous  plants,  the 
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Pericar£ti8 


Pericles 


tulip,  orchis,  etc  The  perianth  is  called 
•ingle  when  it  coniiata  of  one  yerticil, 
and  double  when  it  consists  of  both  calyx 
and  corolla. 

P^rifiArditift  (per-i-kar-dl'tis),  in- 
rencarOllU  iJiniation  of  the  mem- 
braneous sac  (pericardinm,  which  see) 
containing  the  heart  In  the  acute  stage 
of  the  disease  there  is  exudation  of 
lymph  or  serum;  at  a  later  stage  false 
membranes  are  formed,  and  at  a  still 
later  stage  the  two  sides  become  clued 
together,  forming  adherent  pericardinm. 
This  is  generally  followed  by  changes  in 
the  substance  of  the  heart,  or  in  its  in- 
ternal surface,  orifices,  or  yalves,  and  a 
fatal  termination  is  rarely  long  delayed. 
The  symptoms  of  pericarditis  are:  1st, 
pain  more  or  less  acute  in  the  location 
of  the  heart;  feyer  is  present  with  loss 
of  appetite  and  dry  tongue.  An  anxious 
respiration  and  a  feeling  of  oyerwhelming 
oppression  are  also  present,  with  fre- 
quent siehing,  which  giyes  momentary 
relief.  Most  of  the  symptoms  are  aggra- 
vated by  motion  or  a  high  temperature. 
For  the  diagnosis  of  pericarditis  we  must 
rely  mainly  on  the  physical  signs,  but  it 
is  only  when  the  efrusion  is  considerable 
that  inyestigation  by  percussion  is  of 
much  use.  In  ordinary  cases,  where 
adhesion  takes  place,  there  may  be  an 
apparently  complete  recoyery  at  the  end 
of  three  weeks  or  less;  but  adhesion 
frequently  giyes  rise  to  other  structural 
changes  of  the  heart,  and  then  fatal  dis- 
ease of  that  organ  almost  always  follows. 
In  slight  cases  a  real  cure  without  adhe- 
sion may  be  effected.  This  disease  is 
freauently  brought  on  by  exposure  to 
cold  or  draughts  when  the  body  is  warm 
and  perspiring.  Its  most  frequent  oc- 
currence is  in  connection  with  acute 
rheumatism. 

Pericardium  te^V'^'fei^' 

sac  or  bag  of  the  heart  in  man  and  other 
animals.  In  man  it  contains  the  heart 
and  origin  of  the  great  yessels.  It  con- 
sists of  two  layers,  an  outer  or  fibreue, 
and  an  inner  or  serous  layer.  The  inner 
surface  of  the  membrane  secretes  a  serous 
fluid,  which  in  health  is  present  only  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  lubricate  the  heart, 
and  so  to  facilitate  its  movements  within 
the  sac. 

Pfirinftra  (per'i-karp),  in  botany,  the 
rencarp  geed-yessef  of  a  plant,  or  the 
whole  case  or  covering  in  which  the  seed 
is  inclosed.  The  pericarp  often  con- 
sists of  very  distinct  layers,  as  in  the 
pluji,  in  which  the  external  skin  forms 
the  epicarp,  the  pulp  or  flesh  the  taroh 
coro,  and  the  stone  which  encases  the 
seed     the    endooarp.    Pericarps    receive 


such  names  as  capsule,  silique,  legume, 
drupe,  berry,  nut.  cone,  etc. 
pArinlAa  (per'i-klte),  one  of  the  most 
xencieB  celebrated  statesmen  of  an 
cient  Greece,  bom  at  Athens  about  494 
B.C.  He  was  connected  by  family  rela- 
tions with  the  aristocracy,  but  as  Cimon 
was  already  at  its  head  he  endeavored  to 
gain  the  favor  of  the  popular  party.  In 
this  he  fully  succeeded  by  his  eloquence, 
abilities,  and  political  tactics,  so  that 
on  the  death  of  Cimon,  in  449  B.C., 
Pericles  became  yirtual  ruler  of  Athens. 
By  his  great  public  works  he  flattered 
the  vanity  of  the  Athenians,  while  he 
beautified  the  city  and  employed  many 
laborers  and  artists.  His  chief  aim  was 
to  make  Athens  undoubtedly  the  first 
power  in  Greece,  as  well  as  the  chief 
center  of  art  and  literature,  and  this 
position  it  attained  and  held  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 
(See  Greece.) 
At  the  com- 
mencement of 
the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  (b. 
a  431).  in 
which  Athens 
had  to  contend 
against  Sparta 
and  other 
states,  Pericles 
was  made  com- 
mander-in-chief. 
The  SparUns 
advanced  into 
Attica,  but 
Pericles  had 
made  the  rural 
population  take 
refuge  in  Ath- 
ens and  refused 
battle.  After 
they  retired  he 
led  an  army  into  Megaris,  and  next  year 
he  commanded  a  powerful  fleet  against 
the  Peloponnesus.  In  430  b.c.  a  plague 
broke  out  in  Athens,  and  for  a  brief 
period  Pericles  lost  his  ];>opularity  and 
was  deprived  of  the  command.    The  peo- 

Ele,  however,  soon  recalled  him  to  the 
ead  of  the  state,  but  amid  his  numerous 
cares  he  was  afflicted  by  domestic  ca- 
lamities. Many  of  his  friends,  and  his 
two  sons,  Xanthippus  and  Paralus,  were 
carried  off  by  the  plague;  and  to  console 
him  for  this  loss  the  Athenians  allowed 
him  to  legitimise  his  son  by  Aspasia. 
He  now  sunk  into  a  lingering  sickness, 
and  died  B.  c.  429,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  Pericles  was  distin- 
guished by  intellectual  breadth,  elevated 
moral  tone,  unruffled  serenity,  and  superi- 
ority to  the  prejudices  of  his  age.    His 


Pericles. —  Antique 
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name  is  intimately  connected  with  the  manding  position,  which  renders  it  the 
highest  glory  of  art,  science,  and  power  key  of  the  Red  Sea.  On  its  southwest 
in  Athens.  side  is  a  well-sheltered  harbor  capable  of 
P^ridotfi  (p^r'i-dOt),  a  name  given  by  containing  a  fleet  of  warships. 
f  ciiuutc  jewelers  to  the  green  trans-  Perimeter  (P«-rim'i-t6r),  in  geome- 
parent  yarieties  of  olivine.  It  is  usually  waxiu.%*»%*x  ^^^  ^^^  bounds  or  limits 
some  shade  of  olive-green  or  leek-green,  of  any  figure  or  body.  Hie  perimeters 
Peridote  Ui  found  m  Brazil,  Ceylon,  of  surfaces  or  figures  are  lines;  those  of 
Esypt,  and  Pegu.  It  is  a  very  soft  gem-  bodies  are  surfaces, 
stone,  difficult  to  polish,  and,  when  pol-  pAHod  (P^'i'i-ucl)*  in  astronomy,  the 
ished,  liable  to  lose  its  luster  and  to  •^^j.avu  int^ryi^i  ^f  ^Jq,^  occupied  by  a 
suffer  by  wear.  planet  or  comet  in  traveling  once  around 
Perier  (pft-ri-a),  Casimib,  a  French  the  sun,  or  by  a  satellite  in  traveling 
Acxxvx  Btatesman,  was  bom  at  Gre-  around  its  primary, 
noble  in  1777;  educated  at  Lyons,  and  PeriodlCalfl  (P^ri-od'i-kalz),  publica- 
served  with  honor  in  the  campaigns  of  *  ^**v**j.vc**o  ^-^^^  which  appear  at 
lUly  (1799  and  1800).  In  1802  he  regular  intervals,  and  whose  principal 
established  a  prosperous  banking  house  object  is  not  the  conveyance  of  news 
in  company  with  his  brother.  In  1817  (the  main  function  of  newspapers),  but 
he  was  elected  to  represent  the  depart-  the  circulation  of  information  of  a  lit- 
ment  of  the  Seine  in  the  Chamber  of  erary,  scientific,  artistic,  or  miscellaneous 
Deputies.  Here  he  became  one  of  the  character,  as  also  criticisms  on  books, 
leaders  of  the  opposition  under  Charles  essays,  poems,  tales,  etc.  Periodicals  ex- 
X,  and  was  distinguished  as  an  eloquent  clusively  devoted  to  criticism  are  gen- 
advocate  of  constitutional  principles  and  erally  called  revieiot,  and  those  whoso 
an  enlightened  financier.  After  the  revo-  contents  are  of  a  miscellaneous  and  en* 
lution  of  1830  he  was  prime-minister  to  tertaining  kind  magaeine»;  but  there  is 
Louis  Philippe.  Died  in  1832.  His  no  great  strictness  in  the  use  of  the 
grandson,  of  the  same  name,  was  Presi-  terms.  The  first  periodical  was  pub- 
dent  of  France,  1894-95.  lished  in  France,  being  a  scientific  mng" 
Pericrefi  (P^i^'i-j^)t  that  point  in  the  azine,  the  Journal  des  Savants,  issued  in 
^-^^^fb^^  orbit  of  the  moon  which  is  1665,  and  still  existing  in  name  at  least, 
at  the  least  distance  from  the  earth.  See  The  most  famous  French  literary  peri- 
Apogee.  odical  is  the  Revue  de  Deuw  Mondea, 
V^ritfiwA  (pft-ri-gor),  an  old  province  begun  in  1829,  from  1831  issued  fort- 
xcxii^uiu  of  France.  It  formed  part  nightly,  and  marked  by  an  ability  which 
of  the  military  government  of  Onienne  has  placed  it  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
and  Gascony,  and  is  now  represented  by  world's  periodicals.  Into  it  tales,  poems, 
Dordogne  and  part  of  Lot-et-Garonne.  etc.,  are  admitted,  and  the  names  of  the 
P^rifrnATiY  (pii'Ti-geu) ,  a  town  of  contributors  have  to  be  attached  to  their 
.^cii^ucuA.  j^rance.  formerly  capital  articles.  The  earliest  English  periodical 
of  P^rigord,  now  chief  town  of  the  de-  seems  to  have  been  the  Weekly  Memoriale 
partment  of  Dordogne,  on  the  right  bank  for  the  Inaenious,  the  first  number  of 
of  the  Isle,  68  miles  E.N.B.  of  Bordeaux,  which  is  dated  January,  1681-82,  and 
There  are  bombazine  and  serge  factories,  which  lasted  but  a  year.  It  was  fol- 
iron  and  copper  foundries,  and  a  large  lowed  by  several  other  periodicals,  which 
trade  in  flour,  wine,  brandy,  and  the  for  the  most  part  had  but  a  brief  exist- 
lauous  truffle  pdt4»  de  PSngord.  Pop.  ence.  In  the  18th  century  a  number  of 
(1911)  33,548.  monthly  reviews  appeared,  including  the 
PAriTi^linTi  (p«r-l-heMi-on;  Greek,  Monthly  Aeoteio  (174&-1844)  ;  the  CHi- 
xeriiiciiuii  p^.^  ^g^p^  ^^  j^^n^^^  jjj^  ^,  Review  (1756-1817)  ;  the  BHiish 
sun),  that  part  of  the  orbit  of  the  earth  Critic  (1793-1843)  ;  the  Anii-Jaoohin 
or  any  other  planet  in  which  it  is  at  the  Review  and  Magaeine  (1798-1821).  At 
point  nearest  to  the  sun.  The  '  perihe-  length  in  1802  a  new  era  in  criticism  was 
lion  distance '  of  a  heavenly  body  is  its  introduced  by  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the 
distance  from  the  sun  at  its  nearest  ap-  organ  of  the  Whigs,  which  came  out 
proach.  every  three  months,  and  soon  had  a 
pAriTn  (pft-rem')»  an  island  in  the  formidable  rival  m  the  Quarterly  Review 
xeriiu  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  at  the  (1809),  the  organ  of  the  Tories.  In 
entrance  to  the  Red  Sea,  about  10  miles  1824  the  WeMtminster  Review  was  started 
from  the  Abyssinian  and  1|  mile  from  by  Bentham  as  the  organ  of  utilitarian- 
the  Arabian  shore;  7  sq.  miles  in  area,  ism  and  radicalism,  and  with  it  was 
It  has  been  held  by  Great  Britain  since  afterwards  incorporated  the  Foreign 
1857,  and  is  under  the  government  of  Quarterly  Review  (1827-46)  ;  and  in 
Aden.    It  is  of  consequence  from  its  com-  1836  the  Dublin  Review  was  established 
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as  the  organ  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
party.  All  the  quarterlies  still  exist, 
with  yarioas  monthly  reviews  of  later 
date. 

Passing  over  the  Tatler  (1709-10), 
Spectator  (1711-12,  revived  1714),  etc., 
what  should  be  considered  to  be  sui  gene- 
m,  the  first  English  magazine  properly 
speaking  may  be  said  to  be  the  Oentle- 
man*9  Journal,  or  Monthly  Miscellany, 
commenced  in  1692.  It  was  followed  m 
1731  by  the  Gentleman*9  Magazine,  pub- 
lished  by  Cave.  The  success  of  Cave's 
venture  Drought  out  a  host  of  imitators, 
the  London  Magazine  (1732-^),  the 
Scots  Magazine  (1739-1817),  the  Euro- 
pean Magazine  (1782-1^6).  and  the 
Monthly  Magazine  (1796-1829),  being 
among  the  chief  of  this  class  which  were 
originated  in  the  18th  century.  To  these 
a  large  number  has  since  been  added. 
Germany,  Russia,  the  United  States,  and 
other  countries  were  later  in  embarking 
actively  in  periodical  publications,  but 
the  United  States  now  stands  first  in 
activity  in  this  field.  The  North  Amer- 
ican Review,  the  oldest  of  these,  began 
as  a  quarterly  in  1815,  and  is  now  pub- 
lished as  a  monthly.  Hiere  followed  the 
Atlantic,  the  finely  illustrated  Harper's, 
Scribners,  and  Century  magazines,  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  and  a  host  of 
others  of  more  recent  date.  The  United 
States  has  no  counterpart  of  the  British 
reviews,  but  in  lighter  magazine  litera- 
ture has  no  rival  in  number  and  circula- 
tion of  periodical  publications. 
Periodicitv  (pS-ri-u-dis'i-ti),  the  dis- 
renOOlCUy  ^^i^i^  ^f  certain  things 
or  phenomena  to  recur  at  stated  periods. 
It  denotes  the  regular  or  nearly  regular 
recurrence  of  certain  phenomena  of  ani- 
mal life,  such  as  sleep  and  hunger.  The 
first  indication  of  a  diseased  state  is  gen- 
erally a  disturbance  of  the  natural  or 
acquired  periodicity  of  the  various  func- 
tions of  life. 

Periosteum  (?«'-*-  os '  te  -  um) ,  the 

«.vAAv»»vM«u  fibrous  membrane  invest- 
ing the  bones,  and  which  serves  as  a  me- 
dium for  the  transmission  of  the  nutri- 
tive bloodvessels  of  the  bone.  The  peri- 
osteum firmly  adheres  to  the  surface  of 
bones  (including  the  inside  of  the  long 
bones),  save  at  their  gristly  or  carti- 
laginous extremities,  and  it  becomes  con- 
tinuous with  the  tendons  or  ligaments 
inserted  into  bones.  When  the  perios- 
teum, through  disease  or  injury,  becomes 
affected  the  blood  supply  and  nutrition 
of  the  bone  suffer,  and  in  consequence  the 
bone- tissue  dies  or  becomes  necrosed,  and 
is  exfoliated  or  thrown  off.  When  a 
bone  is  fractured  the  periosteum  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  repair  of  the 


injury,  new  osseous  material  being  de- 
posited by  the  membrane. 

Periostitis  <isri-nre^S2^^a 

painful  ailment  frequently  brought  on  bv 
sudden  exposure  to  cold  after  being  heated. 

Peripatetic  Philosophy  <p!\;^,: 

ik),  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  his 
followers,  so-called,  it  is  believed,  because 
he  was  accustomed  to  walk  up  and 
down  with  his  more  intimate  disciples 
while  he  expounded  to  them  his  doc- 
trines (Greek,  pert,  about,  patein,  to 
walk).  The  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
starts  from  his  criticism  of  the  Pla- 
tonic doctrine  of  ideas,  in  combating 
which  he  is  led  to  the  fundamental  an- 
tithesis of  his  philosophy,  that  between 
matter  and  form.  The  notion  or  idea  of 
a  thing  is  not,  he  says,  a  separat^  exist- 
ence, different  from  the  thing  itself,  but 
is  related  to  the  thing  only  as  form  to 
matter.  Every  sensible  thing  is  a  com- 
pound of  matter  and  form,  the  matter 
being  the  substance  of  which  the 
thing  consists,  while  the  form  is  that 
which  makes  it  a  particular  thing 
(a  stone,  for  example,  and  not  a  tree), 
and  therefore  the  same  as  its  notion  or 
idea.  The  form  is  the  true  nature  of  a 
thin^.  Origination  is  merely  matter 
acquiring  form,  it  is  merely  a  transition 
from  potential  to  actual  existence. 
Everything  that  actually  exists  previ- 
ously existed  potentially  in  the  matter 
of  which  it  is  composed.  Matter  is  thus 
related  to  form  as  potentiality  to  actu- 
ality. And  as  there  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
formless  matter,  which  is  mere  poten- 
tiality without  actuality,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  pure  form  which  is  pure 
actuality      without      potentiality.     This 

Eure  form  is  the  eternal  Being,  styled 
y  Aristotle  the  first  or  prime  mover. 
The  whole  of  nature  forms  a  scale  rising 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  of  these  ex- 
tremes, from  pure  matter  to  pure  form, 
and  the  whole  movement  of  nature  is 
an  endeavor  (incapable  of  realization)  of 
all  matter  to  become  pure  form.  Motion 
is  the  transition  from  the  potential  to 
the  actual.  Space  is  the  possibility  of 
motion.  Time  is  the  measure  of  motion. 
According  to  his  physical  conception  the 
universe  is  a  vast  sphere  in  constant  mo- 
tion, in  the  center  of  which  is  our  earth. 
On  this  earth,  as  in  all  nature,  there  is 
a  regular  scale  of  beings,  the  highest 
of  which  is  man,  who,  to  nutrition,  sen- 
sation, and  locomotion,  adds  reason.  The 
soul,  which  is  merely  the  animating  prin- 
ciple of  the  body  and  stands  to  the  body 
in  the  relation  of  form  to  matter,  cannot 
be    thought    of   as    separated    from    the 
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body;  bat  the  reason  to  something  higher 
than    that,    and    as   a   pure   intellectual 

Srindple  exists  apart  from  the  body,  and 
oes  not  share  In  its  mortality.  Prac- 
tical philosophy  is  divided  by  Aristotle 
into  ethics,  economics,  and  politics.  Ac- 
cording to  his  ethical  system  the  highest 
good  is  happiness,  which  depends  on  the 
rational  or  virtuous  activity  of  the  soul 
throughgnt  life.  Virtue  is  proficiency  in 
willing  what  is  conformed  to  reason. 
All  virtues  are  either  ethical  or  dianoetic. 
The  former  include  justice  or  righteous- 
ness, generosity,  temperance,  bravery,  the 
first  being  the  highest.  The  dianoetic 
virtues  are  reason,  science,  art,  and  prac- 
tical intelligence.  For  the  attainment  of 
the  practical  ends  of  life  it  is  necessary 
for  man  to  live  in  society  and  form  a 
State. 

The  school  of  Aristotle  (the  Peripa- 
tetic school)  continued  at  Athens  unin- 
terruptedly till  the  time  of  Augustus. 
Those  who  proceeded  from  it  during  the 
first  two  or  three  centuries  after  his 
death  abandoned,  for  the  most  part,  the 
metaphysical  side  of  Aristotle's  teaching, 
and  developed  chiefly  his  ethical  doc- 
trines, or  devoted  themselves  to  the  study 
of  natural  history.  Later  Peripatetics 
returned  again  to  the  metaphysical  spec- 
ulations of  their  master,  and  many  of 
them  distinguished  themselves  as  com- 
mentators on  his  worlcs.  No  one  of  the 
philosophical  schools  of  antiquity  main- 
tained its  influence  so  long  as  the  Peri- 
patetic. The  philosophy  of  the  Arabians 
was  almost  exclusively  Aristotelianism, 
that  of  the  schoolmen  (scholasticism) 
was  also  based  on  it,  and  even  down  to 
modem  times  its  principles  served  as  the 
rule  in  philosophical  inquiries. 
PerinloftH.  (per-ip'lo-ca),  a  genus  of 
renpiOCa  climbing  plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Asclepiadacese,  na- 
tives of  South  Europe  and  temperate  and 
subtropical  Asia,  one 
being  found  in  tropical 
Africa. 

Pcriplus  '^^^':^l^^ 

ing  aroand'),  a  term 
applied  particularlv  to 
the  voyage  of  Afncaya 
Hanus  (which  see). 

Peripneumonia. 

See  Pneumonia, 

Peripteral   ^,^^f[ 

in  Greek  architecture,  a 
term  signifying  sur- 
rounded Dy  a  row  of 
columns;  said  of  a  tem- 
ple   or   other   building. 
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especially  of  a  temple  the  cella  of  which 
is  surrounded  by  columns,  those  on  the 
flanks  (or  sides)  being  distant  one  inter- 
columniation  from  the  wall. 
Peris  (P^'^2)>  ill  Persian  mythology, 
A^AAo  ^j^g  descendants  of  fallen  spirits 
excluded  from  paradise  until  their  pen' 
ance  is  accomplished.  They  belong  to 
the  family  of  the  genii  or  jin,  and  are 
constantly  at  war  with  the  D^vs  (the 
evil  jin.)  They  are  immortal,  and  spend 
their  time  in  all  imaginable  delights. 
PeriscOTie  (per'i-scOp),  an  apparatus 
xenscupe  adapted  to  rise  above  the 
water  from  a  submerged  submarine  and 
reveal  the  position  of  surrounding  vesselSb 
This  is  usually  a  reflecting  prism,  which 
can  be  revolved  to  any  angle. 

Perissodactyla   ^-'It'St^i! 

odd,  uneven;  daktylos^  finger  or  toe), 
one  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the 
order  of  Ungulata  or  Hoofed  Quadru* 
peds,  the  animals  included  in  which  are 
distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  toes, 
numbering  one  or  three,  are  odd  or  un- 
even in  number.  This  term  is  opposed 
to  the  Artiodactyia  or  'Even-toed* 
Ungulata.  The  horse,  tapir,  and  rhinoc- 
eros comprise  the  three  existing  genera. 

Peristaltic  Motion   <r^V/"a*fia 

called  Vebmioulab,  the  name  given  to 
certain  movements  connected  with  diges- 
tion observed  in  the  stomacli  and  intes- 
tines, which  proceed  with  r.  wave-like  or 
spiral  motion,  the  object  being  to  grad- 
ually propel  forwards  the  contents  of 
thes^  viscera. 

Peristyle  (P^i^i-stll),  in  architecture, 
•^  a  range  of  columns  sur- 
rounding the  exterior  or  interior  of  any- 
thing, as  the  cella  of  a  temple.  It  is 
frequently  but  incorrectly  limited  in  sig- 
nification to  a  range  of  columns  around 
the  interior  of  a  place,  as,  for  example,  an 
open  court 

Peritoneum  L'^':]-*" -"^l?"^  '„„??! 

serous  membrane  lining 
the  abdominal  cavity  and  covering  the 
intestines.  Like  all  other  serous  mem- 
branes, the  peritoneum  presents  the  struc- 
ture of  a  closed  sac;  one  layer  {pari" 
eial)  lining  the  abdominal  walls,  the 
other  or  vUceral  layer  being  renected 
over  the  organs  of  the  abdomen.  A  cav- 
ity—  the  peritoneal  cavity  —  is  thus  in- 
closed between  the  two  layers  of  the 
membrane,  and  this  contains  in  health 
a  quantity  of  serous  fluid  just  suflScient 
to  moisten  its  surfaces. 
PftritftTiitifl  (per-i-tu-nl'tls),  inflam- 
reniOniUS  nation  of  the  perito- 
neum (whicn  see).  It  is  either  acute  or 
chronic,  and  the  chronic  form  either  simr 
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pie  or  tubercular.  It  may  be  caused  by 
mjuries  such  as  a  blow  or  a  wound  plerc- 
ine  the  belly ;  is  often  the  result  of  ulcer- 
ations of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  and  of 
diseases  of  liver,  kidneys,  etc.,  and  is 
sometimes  a  grave  complication  of  puer- 
peral fever.  The  symptoms  are  chiefly 
severe  pain.  Increased  by  pressure,  and 
fever.  Emollient  poultices  and  fomen- 
tations to  the  abdomen  when  the  i>atient 
is  able  to  bear  their  weicht,  bathing  in 
tepid  water,  and  small  doses  of  opium 
are  the  means  of  cure  resorted  to.  Fluid 
food  is  to  be  given  —  beef-tea,  thin  soup, 
milk,  etc.  For  chronic  cases  nourishing 
diet  is  required,  sea-air.  friction  of  the 
belly  «^ith  cod-liver  oil,  iodine  treatment, 
etc. 


Periwig,    s^®  ^v. 


Periwinkle  (P^i^i-wing-kl;  Vinca), 
*'**"*-»*«^*'  a  genus  of  herbaceous  or 
sufFrutlcose  plants  of  the  natural  order 
ApocynaceiB  or  Dog-bane  family.  The 
greater  and  lesser  periwinkle  {Vinoa 
major  and  Vinca  minor)  are  hardy 
plants,  which  blossom  in  early  spring, 
and  are  pretty  common  in  woods,  hedges, 
and  thicaets  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
and  in  the  south  of  England.  Their  flow- 
ers are  of  a  fine  blue  color,  but  when 
cultivated  in  gardens  they  may  be  made 
to  yield  purple  and  variegated  fldwers, 
both  single  and  double. 

Periwinkle  i^"^*^"*)'  »  genus  of 

«.«^««.vwA«uM.w  jnoiiuaca  very  common 
on  the  British  coasts.  The  shell  is  spiral, 
has  few  whorls,  and  is  without  a  nacre- 
ous lining ;  the  aperture  is  rounded,  and 
entire  or  unnotched  (holostomatous). 
The  common  periwinkle  (L.  litiorea)  oc- 
cupies the  zone  between  high  and  low 
water  marks,  and  is  gathered  and  eaten 
in  immense  quantities.  It  is  called  the 
toUk  in  Scotland,  in  some  parts  simply 
the  buckU,  but  is  quite  different  from  the 
mollusc  called  iohelk  (Buccki^um)  in 
England. 

P^rinnr  (P^r'ju-ri),  the  act  or  crime 
xcijuijr  ^[  willfully  making  a  false 
oath  in  judicial  proceedings  in  a  matter 
material  •  to  the  issue  or  cause  in  ques- 
tion. The  penalties  of  perjury  attach  to 
willful  falsehood  in  an  affirmation  made 
by  a  Quaker  or  other  witness  where  such 
affirmation  is  received  in  lieu  of  an  oath. 
Perjury  is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  at  com- 
mon law,  by  fine  or  imprisonment;  in 
Scotland  the  punishment  is  penal  servi- 
tude or  imprisonment.  Popularly,  the 
mere  act  of  making  a  false  oath,  or  of 
violating  an  oath,  provided  it  be  lawful, 
is  considered  perjury. 


Perm  (p^™>)>  a^^  eastern  government 
AvxAu.  ^£  RuBsia,  partly  in  Europe  and 
partly  in  Asia;  area,  128,211  sq.  miles. 
It  is  traversed  north  to  south  by  the 
Ural  chain,  and  is  well  watered  by  rivers 
belonging  to  the  Petchora,  Tobol  (afllu- 
ent  of  the  Obi),  and  Kama  systems. 
North  of  the  60th  degree  regular  culture 
becomes  impossible,  and  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by  forests 
and  marshes.  The  government  is  rich  in 
minerals,  comprising  iron,  silver,  copper, 
platinum,  nickel,  lead,  and  gold.  There 
was  formerly  a  principality  of  Perm,  the 
Permians  (a  Finnish  tribe)  being  under 
independent  princes. —  Pebm,  the  capital 
of  the  government,  is  situated  on  the 
Kama,  930  miles  northeast  of  Moscow. 
It  has  flourishing  industries  in  iron,  steel, 
leather,  etc.  In  the  neighborhood  is  a 
government  manufactory  of  guns  and 
munitions  of  war.  Perm  derives  its 
commercial  importance  from  being  an 
emporium  for  the  goods  which  are  un- 
shipped here  from  the  steamers  coming 
up  the  Kama,  and  despatched  by  rail,  car, 
or  sledge  to  Siberia.    Pop.  (1911)  61.614. 

Permanganate  io^^nd*' A^ 

manganic  anhydride,  MngOf,  and  a  base. 
Potassic  permanganate  is  used  as  a 
disinfectant,  and  as  a  chemical  reagent 

Permian  Formation  l^^^^i 

rock  formation  which  received  its  name 
from  covering  an  extensive  area  in  the 
government  of  Perm,  in  Russia.  It  rests 
upon  the  carboniferous  strata  and  forms 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Primary  or 
PalsoKoic  geological  age;  being  followed 
by  the  Triassic,  the  first  of  the  secondary 
systems. 
Permit   (p^r'mit),  a  written  permis- 

customs  or  excise  for  conveying  spirits 
and  other  goods  liable  to  duties  from 
place  to  place. 

Permutations  and  Combina- 
tions ^°  mathematics,  the  different  or- 
ders  in  which  any  things  can  be 
arranged  are  called  their  'permuta- 
tions.*^ The  *  combinations '  of  things  are 
the  different  collections  that  can  be 
formed  out  of  them,  without  regarding 
the  order  in  which  the  things  are  placed. 
Thus  the  permutations  of  the  letters  a, 
6,  p,  taken  two  at  a  time,  are  ab,  ba,  ac, 
oa,  5c,  cb,  being  six  in  number.  Their 
combinations,  however,  are  only  three, 
namely  ab,  ao,  be,  and  so  in  all  cases 
the  number  of  permutations  exceeds  the 
number  of  combinations.  The  theory  of 
nermutations    and    combinations    is    of 
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Perpendicular  Style 


S?t*Af°J5SiSMi«HJ?^"   ^*"   bearings   on  iroedes.  of  which,  P.  m/eatont  (otherwiae 
that  of  probabUitles.  BotryUs   infeatans),    irf  said    to    be   the 

FemambUCO    (P*J"nam-b5'k6),    a  cause  of  the  potato  disease. 
„     "~^^  ,     north-eaBtern   state  of  Pi^tahaa    t  .      «      r     n. 
Brazil,  bounded  N.  by  Geara  and  Para-  *  erouSC,  La.     See  La  P^ouse. 
byba,  B    by  the  Atlantic,  s.  by  Alagoaa  Peroxides    (P^r-oks'Idz),    the    general 
and   Bahia,   and   w.   by   Piaohy.     Area,  ««^e™Xiae8    ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  the  binary 
^vpia  sq.  m. ;  pop.  1,178,150.     It  com-  compounds     of    oxygen     containing     the 
prmes    a   comnaratively    narrow   coastal  greatest  amount   of   that   element;    thus 
•one,  a  high  inland  plateau,  and  an  inter-  of  the  two  oxides  of  hydrogen,  H/)  and 
mediate  zone  formed  by  the  terraces  and  H,0„  the  latter  is  the  peroxide. 
8lop«i  between  the  two.     Ite  surface  is  PAmATiilipiiliir     (p*r-pen-dik'il-la  r>. 
much  broken  by  the  remains  of  the  ancient  -t^erpenOlClUar     \P  g^metry.  a  line 
plateau  which  has  been   worn  down  by  falling   directly   on   another   line,    so    as 
^*^^'     ^®  coastal  zone  is  low,  well-  to  make  equal  angles  on  each  side.     A 

ST'fthSihot;    ^ "^^^'^^^     ''^^^     » 


humid  climate, 
relieved  to  some 
extent  by  the 
south-east  trade 
winds.     This  re- 

fion  is  locally 
nown  as  the 
matias  (foreste). 
The  middle  zone, 
called  the  caatin- 
ga  or  agreate  re- 
inon,  has  a  dry 
climate  and  light- 
er vegetation.  The 
inland  region, 
called  the  9ertaOt 
is  high,  stony 
and  dry,  and 
frequently  devas- 
teted  by  p  r  o- 
longed  drouffhte 
i$€cca9).  The 
climate  is  charac- 
terized by  hot 
days     and     cool 


Perpendicular  Style,  Abbey  Ohorch,  Bath. 


said  to  be  perpen- 
dicular to  a  curve 
when  it  cuts  the 
curve  in  a  point 
where  another 
straight  line  to 
which  it  is  per- 
pendicular makes 
a  tengent  with 
the  curve.  In  this 
case  the  perpen- 
dicular is  usually 
called  a  normal  to 
the    curve. 

Perpen- 
dicular 

Style,  {eVulrf  a 
variety  of  the 
pointed  Got  h  i  c, 
the  latest  variety 
to  be  faitroduoed, 
sometimes  called 
tb«»  flnHd  or  Tudor 


nights,  and  there  are  two  clearly  defined  style  of  Gothic.  It  prevailed  in  En;;land 
seasons,  a  rainy  season  from  March  to  from  about  the  end  of  the  14th  to  the 
June,  and  a  dr:^  season  for  the  remaining  middle  of  the  16th  century.  It  is  chiefly 
months.  The  rivers  of  the  stote  include  a  characterized  by  the  predominance  of 
number  of  small  plateau  streams  flowing  straight  lines  in  the  design,  and  especially 
southward  to  the  Sao  Francisco  River,  in  ite  tracery.  Another  feature  is  the 
and  several  large  streams  in  the  eastern  lofty  square  towers  of  ite  churches,  divided 
part  flowing  eastward  to  the  Atlantic,  into  stages  by  bands,  and  each  stage  filled 
Femambuco  is  chiefly  agricultural,  the  with  Tidndows.  The  mullions  of  the 
lowlands  being  devoted  to  sugar  and  fruit,  windows  are  vertical,  generally  rise  to  the 
with  coffee  in  some  of  the  more  elevated  main  arches,  and  are  often  crossed  by 
localities,  the  agreste  region  to  cotton,  to-  horizontal  bars  or  transoms.  Large  win- 
baeco,  Indian  com,  beans  and  stock,  and  dows  are  a  distinctive  feature  of  this 
the  9eriao  to  grazing  and  in  some  locali-  style.  The  tracery  of  the  doors  is  similar 
ties  to  cotton.  The  capitel  of  the  stete  is  to  that  of  the  windows.  There  are  two 
Recife,  commonly  known  among  foreigners  kinds  of  roof  peculiar  to  the  style — ^the 
as  Pemambuco.  vaulted   roof,  with  fan-tracery,   and  the 

PeniAll  (P^r'nou),  a  seaport  town  and  open  timber-roof.  Nearly  all  of  the  col- 
A.«^xu<ftu.  catering-place  in  Russia,  in  leges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  speci- 
the  government  of  Livonia,  at  the  eh-  mens  of  it,  and  it  is  also  exemplified  more 
trance  of  the  river  Pemau  into  the  Gulf  or  less  in  many  of  the  English  cathedrals ; 
of  Riga.    Pop.  about  13,000.  While    the    majority    of    the    old    parish 

PAiv^TiAannro  (p^r-o-n os'po-r a),  a  churches  of  England  also  are  of  the  Pef> 
X^eruuuspgra    ^^^^    ^^    ^^^    ^^^  pendicular  style. 
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Perpetual  Motion  Persecutionft 

Pf^T'nf^fnsi.l   mrnfiATi     (p^r-pet'tl-al),  Varr'v     (j>Sr'I)»  a  town  of  Dallas  Co., 

rerpexnai  aOUOn    i^^otlon    that!  ^^"^7     fowa,  &4  miles  w.n.w.  of  Des 

once    originated,    continues    for   ever   or  Moines,  in  a  farming  and  livestock  section, 

indefinitely.    The  problem   of   a   perpet-  It  has  machine  shops.  mUk  condensers, 

nal  motion  consists  in   the  invention  of  etc.    Pop.  (1920)  6642. 

a   machine   which  shall    have    the   prin-  Pat»|^     Matthew      Galbbaith,      was 

ciples  of   its   motion   within    itself,    and  *^**/>    born   in    S.    Kingston,    R.    I., 

numberless  schemes  have  been  proposed  1794:    died    in    1858.      As    commander 

for  its  solution.     It  was  not  till  the  dis-  (1826)  he  was  on  the  recruiting  serrice 

covery  of  the  principle  of  the  conserva-  at  Boston,  and  helped  to  orp^anize  the  first 

tion   of   energy    (see   Energy,   Conserva^  naval  apprentice   system   in   the  United 

tion  of),  experimentally  proved  by  Joule.  States  navy.     He  rendered  distinguished 

that  the  impossibility  of  the  existence  of  service  in  the  Mexican  war   (1846)   and 

a  perpetual  motion  was  considered  to  be  &■    commodore    was    despatdied    with    a 

a  physical  axiom.    This  principle  asserts  squadron  to  Japan  in  1852.    There,  after 

that  the  whole  amount  of  energy  in  the  many  difficulties,  he  negotiated  a  treaty 

universe,  or  in  any  limited  system  which  with  that-nation,  safeguarding  the  rights 

does  not  receive  energy  from  without,  or  pf  American  commerce  (1854). 

gart  with  it  to  external  matter,  is  invaria-  Pmtv     Oliver  Hazabd,  naval  officer, 

le.     But  every  machine  when  in  action  *         ^'   ^^®^^®^  ^^  M*  P' ^^iJ^' 5?"*  *^* 

does  a  certain  amount  of  work,  if  only  Newport,  Rhode  IslaM,  m  17«>.    He  was 

in  overcoming  friction  and  the  resistance  in  the  navy  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  in 

of  the  air,  and  as  the  perpetual  motion  1813  was  sent  to  Lake  Ene  to  build  a 

machine  can   start  with  only  a  certain  fleet  and  seek  to  gain  control  of  the  waters 

amount  of  energy,  this  is  gradually  used  of  that  lake.     This  he  accomplished  in  a 

up  in  the  work  it  does.     A  machine,  in  brilliant  action,   September  10.  .1813.  in 

short,  to  be  perpetual,  would  need  to  be  which   he   annihilated   the   British   fleet 

one  with  no  friction,  and  which  met  with  Sent  in  1819  as  commander  of  a  squadron 

no  resistance  of  any  kind.     The  mechan-  to  the  West  India  waters,  he  died  of  yel- 

ical  arrangements  which  have  been  put  low  fever  at  Trinidad, 

forward  as  perpetual  motions  by  invent-  PArfiAnntioTlS     (p^r-se-ku'shunz),  the 

ors  are  either,    (1)    Systems  of  weights,  **'*ov^"''''^'''**"    name   usually   applied 

which  are  allowed  to  slide  on  a  wheel  into  to  periods  during  which  the  early  dhris- 

such  positions  relatively  to  the  axis  of  the  tians  were  subjected   to  cruel  treatment 

wheel  as  to  produce  a  constant  turning  on    account    of    their    religion.     Ten    of 

movement  in  one  direction ;    (2)   Masses  these  are  usually  counted.    The  first  per- 

of  liquid  moving  in  wheels  on  the  same  secuiion    (G4r-<>8)    was  carried  on  under 

principle;    (3)    Masses  of  iron  arranged  Nero.     The    cruelties   practiced    on    this 

on  the  same  principle,  but  subjected  to  occasion  are  worthy  of  the  ferocious  in- 

the  attractions  of  magnets  instead  of  their  stincts    of    that    notorious    tyrant.     The 

own    weights.     Numbers   of   patents    for  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  are  supposed  to 

such  macnines  have  been  taken  out,  but  have  suffered    in  this   persecution.    The 

in  every  case  inventors  have  shown  an  second  persecution    (95-00)    took   place 

ignorance  of  the  elementary  principles  of  under    the     Emperor     Domitian.     Many 

natural  philosophy.  eminent    Christians    suffered,    and    it    is 

P^mio'Tiii'n      (per-pen-yftn),  a  city  of  generally  held  that  St.  John  was  exiled 

A«;xj^xgii.aAj.    Southern  France,  capital  to  Patmos  at  this  time.    The  third  per- 

of  dep.  Pyr4n6es-Orientales,  on  the  Tdt,  secution  began  in  the  third  year  of  Tra- 

about  7  miles  from   the  Mediterranean,  jan    (100).    This   persecution  continued 

Guarding  the  entrance  from  Spain  into  lor  several  years,  with  different  degrees 

France    by    the    East    Pyrenees,    it    is  of  severity  in  many  parts  of  the  empire, 

strongly  fortified,  has  a  citadel  and  other  and  the  severity  of  it  appears  from  the 

works,  and   ranks  as  a  fortress  of  the  great  number  of  martyrs  mentioned   in 

first   class.     The  city   has   much  of  the  the  old  martyroiogies.    The  fourth  per- 

Spanish  character.    The  principal  build-  secution,  under  Marcus  Aurelius    (161- 

ing  is  the  cathedral,  founded  in  the  14th  180),  at  different  places,  with  several  in- 

century.     Perpignan    was    formerly    the  termlssions  and  different  degrees  of  vio- 

capital  of  the  county  of  Roussillon,  was  lence,  continued  the  greatest  part  of  his 

long  under   Spanish   rule,   and   was  not  reign.     It  raged  with  particular  fury  in 

united  to  l^'rance  till  the  Treaty  of  the  Smyrna  and  Lyons,  and  Vienne  in  Gaul. 

Pyrenes  in  1G69.     Pop.  (1911)  39,516.  Polycarp  and  Justin  Martyr  are  famous 

Pf^miTilf     (pa-r5),  Chables,  a  French  victims  of  this  period.     The  fifth  began 

x^cixituii/    writer,  bom  in  1628;  died  in  in  197  under  Severus.     During  the  stwth 

1703;    best  known  for  his  Mother  €t009e  persecution,  under  Maximian   (235-238), 

Btories,  first  published  in  1697.  only    Christian    teachers    and    ministerg 
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THE  AMERICAN  COMMANDER-IN-CHIBF  IN  THE  FIELD 

Photograph  of  General  John  J.  Pershing  iust  after  he  had  been  decorated  with  the  Star  and  Ribbon 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France,  the  highest  decoration  ever  awarded  an  American  soldier.  General 
Pershing,  together  with  General  Peyton  C.  March  and  General  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  was  raised  to  a  full 
generalship  soon  after  America  entered  the  World  War,  an  honor  which  has  previously  been  held  only 
by  Washington,  Grant,  Sherman  and  Sheridan. 
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Persephone  Persia 

were  persecuted.  Decius  began  his  reim  V^vfu^nti  the  last  king  of  the  Mace- 
(249)  with  a  persecution  of  the  Chns-  -^^^^acuB,  Romans,  son  of  PhiUp  V, 
tians  (the  seventh)  throughout  his  do-  succeeded  his  father  B.  o.  178.  The  Ro- 
minions.    This  was  the  first  really  general  mans  defeated  him  at  Pydna,  168  b.  g. 

Sersecution.  Valerian  in  257  put  to  Persena  ^  northern  constellation,  sur- 
eath  few  but  the  clergy  {eighth  persecu-  '*'^*"^»**»j  rounded  by  Andromeda,  Aries. 
iion)  I  and  the  execution  ot  the  edict  of  Taurus,  Auriga,  Gamelopardalus,  ana 
Aurelian  against  the  Christians  (274) —  Cassiopeia. 

the  ninth  persecution,  as  it  was  called —  pArftTiiTi^!  (p^r'shing),  John  Joseph 
was  prevented  by  his  violent  death.  A  *«?*»"*"^©  (1860-  ),  an  American 
severe  persecution  of  the  Christians  (the  general,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Ameri- 
tenth)  took  place  under  the  Emperor  can  Expeditionary  Forces  in  Europe  from 
Diocletian  (3()3).  Throughout  the  Bo-  June,  1917.  He  was  bom  in  Linn  county, 
man  Empire  their  churches  were  de-  Missouri,  and  graduated  from  the  U.  S. 
stroyed,  their  sacred  books  burned,  and  Military  Academy  in  1886.  His  record 
all  imaginable  means  of  inhuman  violence  follows :  First  lieutenant,  6th  U.  S.  Cav- 
employed  to  induce  them  to  renounce  their  airy.  1886 :  first  lieutenant,  10th  Cavalry, 
faith.  Persecutions,  principally  directed  1901;  brigadier-general,  1906;  major- 
against  the  clergy,  continued  with  more  or  general,  1916 ;  general,  1917.  He  sorvod 
less  vigor  until  Ck>nstantine  the  Great  in  the  Apache  Indian  campai^cUf  18S0; 
(312  and  313)  restored  to  the  Christians  Sioux  campaign,  1890-91;  vc^ia  miliury 
full  liberty  and  the  use  of  their  churches  instructor  at  the  Universltv  r>f  Nebraska, 
and  goods;  and  his  conversion  to  Chris-  1891-95;  instructor  in  tactics,  1.'.  S.  Mili- 
tianity  made  it  the  established  religion  of  tary  Academy,  1897-98;  sei  vrii  ia  the 
the  Roman  Empire.  Santiago    campaign,     1898 ;      I'liilii>ii]iie 

P^rflenTiATlA  (p^r-sefo-ne ;  L a t i n.  Islands,  1899-1903 ;  on  the  General  Staff, 
xcJTScpiiUUO  Proserpina,  AngUcized  1903-06;  on  duty  in  the  PhUippines  as 
Proserpine) ,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  military-governor  of  Moro  Province,  1909- 
daufhter  of  Zeus  and  DSmCter  (Ceres).  13:  commanded  8th  Brigade,  Pres^i^i'o, 
While  she  was  fathering  flowers  near  Cal..  1914 ;  commanded  border  distric*^s, 
Enna  in  Sicily  Pluto  carried  her  off  to  1914-16.  He  was  in  command  of  the 
the  infernal  regions,  with  the  consent  of  United  States  troops  sent  to  Mexico  in 
Zeus,  and  made  her  his  wife,  but  in  an-  pursuit  of  ViUa,  1916-17.  Appointed 
swer  to  the  prayers  of  DSmStSr  she  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  Ex- 
permitted  to  spend  the  spring  and  sum-  peditionary  Forces,  he  arrived  in  France, 
mer  of  each  year  in  the  upper  world.  In  June,  1917,  and  commanded  in  person  the 
Homer  she  bears  the  name  of  Persepho-  reduction  of  the  German  salient  at  St. 
neia.  The  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  Mihiel  (q.  v.)  and  other  successful  opera- 
PersephonS  were  Attica  and  Sicily.  In  tions  in  the  European  war  (q.  vj.  He 
the  f^tivals  held  in  her  honor  in  autunm  returned  to  the  Umted  States  on  Septem- 
the  celebrants  were  dressed  in  mourning  ber  8,  1919,  and  was  given  enthusiastic 
in  token  of  lamentation  for  her  being  car-  public  welcome.  His  rank  of  general  was 
ried  off  by  Pluto,  while  at  the  spring  fes-  made  permanent.  In  1921  he  was  ap- 
tivals  they  were  clad  in  gay  attire  in  pointed  head  of  the  War  College  and  chief 
token  of  joy  at  her  return.  of  staff  of  the  United  States  Army. 

Pewepolis    <^rof »  Sn^S5?  ^e"ia    i?^5!'ti.  iS5r^?n'<fentl\ft 

famous  for  Its  magnificent  ruins,  situate  Western  Asia ;  bounded  north  by  Trans- 
in  a  fertile  valley  of  the  present  province,  Caucasian  Russia,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
Faristan.  Its  foundation  is  generally  Russian  Central  Asia;  east  by  Afgnanis- 
ascribed  to  Cyrus,  but  its  history  is  in-  tan  and  Baluchistan;  south  by  the  Per- 
volved  in  much  doubt.  It  was  one  of  sian  Gulf;  and  west  by  Asiatic  Turkey: 
Persia's  capitals,  and  the  place  of  burial  extending  for  700  miles  from  N.  to  s.  and 
for  many  of  its  monarchs ;  and  it  was  the  900  miles  from  E.  to  w. ;  area,  about 
residence  of  Darius  III  when  it  was  taken  628,(X)0  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  10,(X)0,(X)0. 
in  331  B.  c.  by  Alexander  the  Great,  who  The  country  is  divided  into  27  provinces ; 
is  said  to  have  given  it  up  to  pillage  and  capital,  Teheran ;  chief  trade  centers, 
destruction,  but  this  probsibly  applies  only  Teheran,  Tabreez,  Ispahan ;  chief  ports, 
to  some  of  its  principal  palaces.  The  re-  Bushire  and  Bender  Abbas  on  the  Persian 
mains  of  lam  marble  columns,  vast  por-  Gulf.  Other  large  towns  are:  Meshed, 
tals,  walls,  huge  figures,  bas-reliefs,  etc.,  BaTfroosh,  Kerman,  Yezd,  Hamadfin, 
amply  prove  the  former  extent  and  mag-  Shirfiz,  Kazvin,  Kom,  Re^ht. 
nificence  of  its  royal  palace  and  temples.  Physical    Features, — Persia     may    be 

P^rftenS  (perstls),  an  ancient  Greek  considered  as  an  elevated  plateau,  broken 
ACAD^fUo      hero*  flott  of  Dana6  and  Zeus,  by  clusters  of  hills  or  chains  of  rocky 
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Persia  Persia 

mountains,  which  alternate  with  ezten-  jungle ;  but  on  the  Caspian  the  mountain- 
sive  plains  and  barren  deserts ;  the  desert  sides  are  covered  with  dense  and  mag- 
of  Khorassan  in  the  northeast  alone  ab-  nificent  woods  of  oak,  beech,  elm,  and 
sorbs  about  one-seventh  of  the  entire  walnut.  Intermingled  with  box-trees,  cy- 
area.  Low  tracts  exist  on  the  Persian  presses,  and  cedars.  Lower  down  wheat 
Gulf  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  interior  and  barley  are  extensively  cultivated, 
plains  have  an  elevation  of  from  2000  In  the  level  and  rich  plains  below,  the 
to  6000  feet  above  the  sea.  This  vast  sugar-cane  and  orange  come  to  perfec- 
central  plateau  is  supported  In  the  K.  tion;  the  pomegranate  grows  wild;  the 
and  s.  by  two  great  mountain  chains  or  cotton-plant  and  mulberry  are  extensively 
systems,  and  from  these  all  the  minor  and  suocessfully  cultivated,  and  large 
ranges  seem  to  spring.  The  north  chain,  tracts  are  occupied  by  the  vine  and  or- 
an  extension  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  enters  chards  producing  every  kind  of  Euro- 
Persia  from  Northern  Afghanistan,  pro-  pean  fruit.  In  the  low  plains  the  onlv 
ceeds  across  the  country,  and  reaches  its  grain  under  extensive  and  regular  cul- 
greatest  elevation  on  the  south  of  the  ture  is  rice;  the  principal  subsidiary 
Caspian,  where  it  takes  the  name  of  the  crops  are  cotton,  indigo,  opium,  sugar, 
Elburz  Mountains,  and  attains  in  Mount  madder,  and  toiMicco.  Excellent  dates 
Demavend  a  height  of  nearly  20,000  are  produced  on  the  southern  coast  tracts, 
feet.  Still  further  west  it  becomes  linked  Irrigation  is  well  understood  and  exten- 
with  the  mountains  of  Ararat.  The  sively  practiced.  The  domestic  animals 
other  great  mountain  system  runs  from  are:  sheep,  chiefly  of  the  large-tailed  va- 
northwest  to  southeast  nearer  the  Per-  riety;  goats,  some  of  which  produce  a 
sian  Gulf,  is  of  considerable  width,  and  wool  little  inferior  to  that  of  Cashmere; 
forms  several  separate  ranges.  In  one  asses  and  mules  of  a  large  and  superior 
of  these  an  elevation  of  17,000  feet  is  description;  horses  of  Arab,  Turkoman, 
reached.  The  rivers  are  few  and  in-  and  Persian  breeds,  and  camels.  Wild 
significant.  Not  one  of  them  is  of  any  animals  include  the  lion,  leopard,  wolf, 
navigable  importance,  except  the  Eu-  jackal,  hyena,  bear,  porcupine,  wild  ass, 
pbrates,  which  waters  only  a  small  por-  gazelle,  etc. 

tion  of  the  southwest  frontier,  and  the  Manufactures  and  Trade. —  The  manu- 

Karun,    recently   opened   to   the   naviga-  factures  of  Persia  were  once  celebrated, 

tion    of    the   world.    The   latter    is    en-  but  excepting  some  carpets  and  shawls,  it 

tirely  within  Persian  territory,  and  flows  may  be  said  that  the  country  has  ceased 

into  the   Shat-el-Arab,  or  united  Tigris  to     export    manufactured     articles.     Its 

and   Euphrates.    Of  the  streams   which  chief  exports  now  are  rice,  dried  fruits, 

flow  northwards  into  the  Caspian  the  only  opium,  silk,  wool,  cotton,   hides,  pearls, 

important  one  is  the  Kizil-Uzen  or  Sefid  and  turquoises.     Chief  imports:  textiles, 

Rud  (White  River),  which  has  a  course  china   and    glass,   carriages,   sugar,    tea, 

of  about  350  miles.    There  are  a  great  coffee,  petroleum,  drugs,  and  fancy  arti- 

number  of  small  fresh-water  lakes,  and  cles.    The  internal  trade  of  the  country 

a  few  very  extensive  salt  lakes,  the  larg-  is  almost  entirely  carried  on  by  caravans, 

est  being  Urumiah  in  the  extreme  north-  He  total  exports  and  imports  are  valued 

west.  at    about    $60,000,000;    the    revenue    is 

Climate,    Products,    etc, —  The   climate  about    $7,000,000;    the    foreign    debt    Is 

varies    considerably    in    different    prov-  $16,757,000.    There  are  some  6500  miles 

inces,    and    in    the    central    plateau    in-  of  telegraph  lines  in  operation,  and  a  reg- 

tense   summer   heat   alternates   with   ex-  ular  postal  service  was  organized  in  1877. 

treme  cold  in  winter.     The  shores  of  the  Government. —  The  government  of  Per- 

Persian   Gulf  are  scorched   up   in  sum-  sia  has  long  been  an  absolute  monarchy, 

mer ;  those  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  especially  the  only  control  to  which  its  ruler,  the 

the  parts  covered  with  dense  forest,  are  Shah,  was  subject  being  the  precepts  of 

humid,  but  also  noted  for  malaria.     The  the  Koran.     He  surrounded  himselt  with 

mineral    wealth   of   Persia   ic   but   little  a  certain  number  of  advisers,  forming  a 

developed.     Iron,      copper,      lead,      and  ministry,  eleven  of  whom  were  heads  of 

antimony,  are  abundant;  sulphur,  naph-  special  departments.    These  ministers  he 

tha,  and  rock-salt  exist  in  great  quanti-  called    and    dismissed    at    pleasure.     In 

ties;    coal    also    exists.     The    turquoise  1906    a    constitution    and    a    legislative 

mines  of   Nishapur  are   about   the  only  assembly  were  granted  and  Persia  came 

ones    receiving    anything    like    adequate  in  a  measure  within  the  circle  of  limited 

attention.     The   interior   of   Persia,   par-  monarchies. 

ticularly  its  eastern  and  southern  regions,  People. —  The     population     is     chiefly 

is    mostly    devoid    of    vegetation    over  made  up  of  Iranians  or  pure  Persians  and 

targe  areas;   the  southwest  has   its  for-  Turanians   (Turkish  and  Tartar  tribes), 

esto  of  stunted  oaks  and  other  trees,  and  and  in  religion  belongs  almost  exclusively 
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to  the  Shiah  sect  of  Mobanunedans,  or 
more  properljr  to  a  subdiTision  of  that 
sect.  The  priesthood  is  very  influential 
and  very  bigoted.  Education  is  com- 
paratively well  attended  to,  Persia  being 
considered,  next  to  China,  the  best-edu- 
cated country  in  Asia.  The  Persians  are 
rather  short  and  slenderly  built,  fair  in 
complexion,  hair  3ong  and  straight,  but 
beard  busby,  and  almost  invariably  jet 
black.  The  women  are  beautiful,  intel- 
lectual, and  polite.  The  Persian  is  cele- 
brated for  his  affable  manners,  but  also 
for  his  craft  and  deceit.  Polygamy  is 
both  authorized  and  encouraged. 

History. —  The  original  country  of  the 
Persians  occupied  a  small  portion  of 
modern  Persia  on  the  north  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  After  being  under  the  Assyr- 
ians, and  next  under  the  Medes,  Cyrus 
(B.C.  659-629),  by  conquering  and  unit- 
ing Media,  Babylonia.  Lydia,  and  all 
Asia  Minor,  became  tne  founder  of  the 
Persian  Empire.  The  empire  was  fur- 
ther extended  by  his  son  and  successor 
Cambyses  (b.c.  529-622),  who  conquered 
Tyre.  Cyprus,  and  Egypt;  and  by 
Darius  I«  who  subdued  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia, and  a  small  part  of  India.  His 
son  Xerxes  (486-466  B.  c.)  reduced 
Egypt,  which  had  revolted  under  his 
father,  and  also  continued  the  war 
against  the  European  Greeks,  but  was 
defeated  on  the  field  of  Marathon  and 
at  Salamis  (480  B.C.),  and  obliged  to 
defend  himself  against  the  Greeks  hi 
a  disastrous  war.  Artaxerxes  I  (b.c. 
465-425)  had  a  long  and  comparatively 
peaceful  reign.  Artaxerxes  was  followed 
by  Darius  II  or  Darius  Nothus,  Arta- 
xerxes II  (Mnemon),  Artaxerxes  III 
(Ochus),  and  Darius  III  (Codomannus, 
B.C.  338-^0),  the  last  of  this  dynasty, 
known  as  the  Achsemenian  dynasty.  He 
was  defeated  by  Alexander  the  Great  in 
three  battles,  lost  his  life,  and  the  em- 
pire passed  into  the  hands  of  his  con- 
3ueror.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  Mace- 
onian  Empire,  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander (323),  Persia  ultimately  fell  to 
his  general  Seleucus  and  his  successors 
the  SeleucidflB  (312).  They  reigned 
over  it  till  236  b.  c,  when  the  last  Seleu- 
cus was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
Arsaces  I,  the  founder  of  the  dynas^ 
of  the  Arsaddie  and  of  the  Parthian 
Empire,  of  which  Persia  formed  a  por- 
tion, and  which  lasted  till  226  a.  d.  The 
supremacy  was  then  recovered  by  Persia 
in  the  person  of  Ardishtr  Babig&n 
(Artaxerxes),  who  obtained  the  sov- 
-^reiraty  of  all  Central  Asia,  and  left  it 
;x>  nis  descendants,  the  Sassanidae,  so- 
called  from  Sassan,  the  grandfather  of 
lidiflbfr.    This    dynasty    continued    «^o 


reign  for  about  417  years,  under  twenty- 
six  sovereigns.  The  reign  of  Sapor  11, 
called  the  Great  (310^1),  and  that  of 
Cbosroes  I  (Khosru,  531-579),  were 
perhaps  the  most  notable  of  the  whole 
d^rnasty.  The  latter  extended  the  Per- 
sian Empire  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Indus,  from  the  Jaxartes  to  Ara- 
bia and  the  confines  of  Egypt.  He 
waged  successful  wars  with  the  Indians, 
Turks.  Romans,  and  Arabs.  Cbosroes  II 
591--628)  made  extensive  conquests, 
but  lost  them  again  in  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor  He  ra- 
dius. His  son  Ardishir  (Artaxerxes) 
III,  but  seven  years  old,  succeeded  him, 
but  was  murdered  a  few  days  after  his 
accession.  He  was  the  last  descendant 
of  the  SassanidflB  in  the  male  line. 
Numerous  revolutions  sow  followed, 
until  Yesdigerd  III.  a  nephew  of  Cbos- 
roes II,  ascended  tne  throne  in  632  at 
the  age  of  sixteen.  He  was  attacked  and 
defeated  by  Caliph  Omar  in  636-645,  and 
Persia  became  for  more  than  150  years 
a  province  of  the  Mohammedan  Empire. 
The  Arab  conquest  had  a  profound  in- 
fluence on  Persian  life  as  well  as  on 
the  language  and  religion.  The  old  Per- 
sian religion  was  given  up  in  favor  of 
Mohammedanism,  only  the  Guebres 
(which  see)  remaining  true  to  the  faith 
of  their  fathers.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century  the  Persian  terri- 
tories began  to  be  broken  up  into  numer- 
ous petty  states.  The  Seljuks,  a  Turk- 
ish dynasty,  who  flrst  became  powerful 
about  1037,  extended  their  dominions 
over  several  Persian  provinces,  and 
Malek-Shah,  the  most  powerful  of 
them,  conquered  also  (Georgia,  Syria, 
and  Asia  Minor.  Through  Genghis 
Khan  the  Tartars  and  Mongols  became 
dominant  in  Persia  about  1220,  and  they 
preserved  this  ascendency  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century.  Then  ap- 
peared (1387)  Timurlenk  (Tamerlane) 
at  the  head  of  a  new  horde  of  Mongols, 
who  conquered  Persia  and  filled  the 
world  from  Hindustan  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  Asia  Minor  with  terror.  But 
the  death  of  this  famous  conqueror  in 
1406  was  followed  not  long  after  by  the 
downfall  of  the  Mongol  dominion  in 
Persia,  where  the  Turkomans  thencefor- 
ward remained  masters  for  100  years. 
The  Turkomans  were  succeeded  by  the 
Sufi  dynasty  (1501-1736).  The  first 
sovereign  of  thiB  dynastv,  Ismail  Sufi, 
pretended  to  be  descended  from  All,  the 
son-in-law  of  Mohammed.  He  assumed 
the  title  of  shah,  and  introduced  the  sect 
of  All  (the  Shiite  or  Skiah  sect).  The 
great  Shah  Abbas  (1587-1628)  intro- 
fiiiped  absolute  power,  and  made  Ispahan 
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his  capital  Under  Shah  Soliman  (1666- 
04)  the  empire  declined,  and  entirely 
sunk  under  his  son  Hussein.  A  period 
of  revolts  and  anarchy  followed  until 
Kuli  Khan  ascended  the  throne,  in  1736, 
as  Nadir  Shah,  and  restored  Persia  to 
her  former  importance  by  successful  wars 
and  a  strong  government.  In  1747 
Nadir  was  murdered  by  the  commanders 
of  his  guards,  and  his  death  threw  the 
empire  again  into  confusion.  Kerim 
Khan,  who  had  served  under  Nadir,  suc- 
ceedea,  after  a  long  period  of  anarchy,  in 
making  himself  master  of  the  whole  of 
Western  Iran  or  modern  Persia.  He 
died  in  1779.  New  disturbances  arose 
after  his  death,  and  continued  until  a 
eunubh,  Aga  Mohammed,  a  Turkoman 
belonging  to  the  noblest  family  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Kajars,  and  a  man  of  un- 
common qualities,  seated  himself  on  the 
throne,  which  he  left  to  his  nephew  Baba 
Khan.  The  latter  began  to  reign  in 
1796  under  the  name  of  Futteh  Ali 
Shah,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Teheran. 
This  monarch's  reira  was  in  great  part 
taken  up  with  disastrous  wars  with 
Russia  and  Turkey.  In  1813  he  was 
compelled  to  cede  to  Russia  all  his  pos- 
sessions to  the  north  of  Armenia,  and  in 
1828  his  share  of  Armenia.  Futteh  AU 
died  in  1834,  leaving  the  crown  to  his 
grandson,  Mehemet  Shah,  during  whose 
reisn  Persia  became  constantly  weaker, 
and  Russian  influence  in  the  country  con- 
stantly greater.  He  died  in  1848,  and 
was  succeeded  bv  his  son  Nasr-ed-Deen, 
bom  1829.  The  latter  was  obliged  to  sup- 
press a  number  of  insurrections,  and  m 
1851  a  serious  rebellion  of  the  pure  Per- 
sian party  in  Khorassan,  who  refused  obe- 
dience to  the  Kajar  dynasty  on  religious 
grounds.  Nasr-ed-Deen  was  assassinated 
in  1896,  and  his  son,  Mazaffer-ed-Deen, 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  The  new  Shah 
was  a  man  of  liberal  ideas,  who  had  made 
several  visits  to  the  European  capitals, 
and  who,  in  1905,  surprised  the  world  by 
granting  a  legislative  assembly  and  a  con- 
stitution to  Ms  people.  He  died  in  Jan- 
uary, 1907,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Mohammed  Ali  Mirza.  The  new  Shah 
rebelled  against  constitutional  restrictions 
and  in  1908  dispersed  the  assembly,  an 
act  that  was  followed  by  a  revolution,  the 
capture  of  the  capital,  Februa^  13,  1909, 
and  the  dethronement  of  the  Shah.  His 
son,  Ahmed  Mirza,  11  years  of  age,  was 
raised  to  the  throne  under  a  liberal  re- 
gent. Russia,  however,  favored  the  cause 
of  the  deposed  Shah  and  durine  the  years 
1911-12  seriously  threatened  the  freedom 
of  Persia.    See  Shuaier, 

Up  till  the  beginning  of  the  European 
war  in  1914  Persia  had  come  within  the 


'  spheres  of  influence '  of  Russia  and  Great 
Britain,  Russia  controlling  a  section  ix» 
the  northern  part.  Great  Britain  a  section 
in  the  south,  leaving  a  central  belt  con- 
trolled by  neither  government.  The 
country  was  invaded  oy  Russian  forces 
during  the  war,  and  uiran  their  retire- 
ment a  new  Nationalist  ministry  was 
formed,  with  a  new  program  loonng  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  Persia.  In  1919 
Great  Britain  agreed  to  advance  $10,000,- 
000  to  enable  Persia  to  initiate  certain 
contemplated  reforms,  with  the  help  of  a 
British  financial  adviser.  Persian  cus- 
toms receipts  were  made  the  security  for 
the  loan. 

Language  and  Literature, —  IraniaR 
is  the  name  now  usually  given  to  all 
forms  of  the  Persian  language,  which 
belongs  to  the  great  Indo-European  or 
Aryan  division  of  languages.  The  oldest 
form  of  the  language  is  called  Old  Bac- 
trian  or  Zend.  It  Is  that  in  which  the 
Zend-Avesta  (which  wee)  was  originally 
composed,  and  is  very  closely  allied  to 
the  Old  Sanskrit  of  the  Vedas.  The 
next  development  of  the  Iranian  language 
is  the  Old  Persian  of  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions of  the  Achiemenian  dynasty. 
We  then  lose  sight  of  the  Iranian  lan- 
guage, and  in  the  inscriptions  and  coins 
of  the  Sassanian  kings,  and  in  the  trans- 
lations of  the  Zenda- Vesta  made  during 
the  period  of  their  sway  in  Persia,  we 
find  a  language  called  Pehlevi  or  Pehlvi, 
which  is  strictly  merely  a  mode  of  writ- 
ing Persian  in  which  the  words  are 
partly  represented  by  their  Semitic 
equivalents.  This  curious  disauised  lan- 
guage is  also  known  as  Middle  Persian, 
Neu>  Persian  was  the  next  development, 
and  is  represented  in  its  oldest  form  in 
the  Shanameh  of  Firdusi  (about  1000 
A.D.).  In  its  later  form  it  is  largely 
mingled  with  Arab  words  and  phrases,  in- 
troduced with  Mohammedanism  after  the 
Arab  conquest.  Hie  written  character  is 
the  Arabic,  but  with  four  additional  let- 
ters with  three  points.  The  Persians 
possess  rich  literary  treasures  in  poetrv, 
history,  and  geography,  but  principally 
in  the  former.  Among  the  most  brilliant 
of  Persian  poets  are :  Rudagi,  a  lyric  and 
didactic  poet  (flourished  about  962),  re- 
garded as  the  father  of  modem  Persian 
poetry;  the  epic  poet  Firdusi  (beginning 
of  11th  century),  whose  most  celebrated 
work  is  the  poetical  history  of  the  Shana- 
meh  ('  Book  of  Kings ')  in  6000  couplets; 
Omar  Khayyam  (died  1123),  the  author 
of  the  celebrated  Quatrains;  NisAmi 
(12th  century),  a  didactic  poet;  Sadi 
(13th  century),  a  lyric  and  moral  poet, 
author  of  the  Oulistan  or  Rose  Garden, 
a  collection  of  stories;  Rumi,  his  oon- 
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temporary,  a  mat  mystic  and  didactic 
writer,  etc;  Hafis  (bom  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  14th  centnryK  the  most 
celebrated  writer  of  odes;  Jami  (15th 
century),  one  of  the  most  productiye  and 
most  captivating  of  Persian  poets.  (See 
the  different  articles.)  In  the  16th  cen- 
tury literary  production  almost  ceased. 
The  Persians  are  remarkable  as  being  the 
only  Mohammedan  nation  which  has  cul- 
tivated the  dranuu  Their  productions  in 
this  province  of  literature  closely  resem- 
ble the  mysteries  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
abound  in  natural  and  affecting  lyrical 
passages.  Not  less  numerous  are  the 
pros^  fables,  tales,  and  narratives,  many 
of  which  have  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, French,  German,  and  other  Euro- 
pean languages.  It  was  also  through 
the  Persian  that  much  of  the  Indian  lit- 
erature in  fables  and  tales  was  transmit- 
ted to  the  Arabs,  and  thence  to  Europe. 
In  the  departments  of  history,  geography, 
and  statistics  the  Persians  have  some 
large  and  valuable  works.  Tabari  is  the 
earliest  historian  (died  922  A.D.). 
Mirkhond,  who  flounshed  in  the  15th 
century,  wrote  a  voluminous  work  on 
the  History  of  Persia  down  to  1471. 
Geometry  and  astronomy  were  also  culti- 
vated with  ardor  by  the  Persians,  but 
their  knowledge  on  these  subjects  was  in 
a  great  measure  borrowed  from  the  Ara- 
bians. Religious  works  are  also  numer- 
ous ;  besides  those  treating  of  Mohammed 
and  Mohammedan  religion,  they  have 
translations  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
Gospels.  The  Persians  have  also  trans- 
lated many  works  belonging  to  old  Indian 
literature,  among  others  the  epics  Rama" 
fana  and  Mahabharata,  besides  the 
abridgment  of  the  Vedas,  Thev  have 
also  paid  great  attention  to  their  own 
language,  as  the  number  of  lexicograph- 
ical and  grammatical  works  testify. 
Among  the  most  important  modem  works 
are  the  joumals  of  Nasiru  'ddin  Shah, 
composed  in  colloquial  Persian,  and  the 
writings  of  the  religious  leaders. 

Persian  Gulf,  &,X"fro,Sr^^^S! 

and  communicating  with  the  Indian 
Ocean  by  the  Strait  of  Ormuz,  35  miles 
wide;  greatest  length,  560  miles;  medium 
breadth,  180  miles.  It  receives  the  wa- 
ters of  the  united  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
and  of  a  number  of  small  streams;  the 
principal  port  is  Bushire.  There  are 
many  islands  in  the  gulf;  the  largest 
are:  Kishim,  Ormus,  and  the  Bahrein 
Isles;  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  latter 
there  are  lucrative  pearl-fisheries. 

Persian  Powder,  ^^fi^^TntlS: 

duced  from  the  East,  and  prepared  from 


the  flowers  of  the  Pyrethrum  came«m  oi 
ro$eum  (feverfew  genus),  nat.  order 
Gompositffi,  a  native  of  the  Caucasus, 
Persia,  etc. 

Persian  Wheel,  ^'  ^obia.,  the  pi*^ 

A  vj.fMnM    WW  u^^vxy    ^^^^  ^£  ^.jj^  south  of 

France,  a  machine  for  raising  water  to 
irrigate  gardens,  meadows,  etc.,  employed 
from  time  immemorial  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  introduced  by  the  Saracens 
into  Spain  and  other  European  coun- 
tries. It  consists  of  a  double  water- 
wheel,  with  float-boards  on  one  side  and 
a  series  of  buckets  on  the  other,  which 
are  movable  about  an  axis  above  their 
center  of  gravity.  The  wheel  is  placed 
in  a  stream,  the  water  turns  it,  and  the 
filled  buckets  ascend;  when  they  reach 
the  highest  point,  their  lower  ends  strike 
against  a  fixed  obstacle,  and  the  water 
is  discharged  into  a  reservoir.  In  Por- 
tufral,  Spain,  Southern  France,  and  Italy, 
this  contrivance  is  extensively  used;  and 
has  been  modified  to  enable  It  to  draw 
water  also  from  ponds  and  wells,  ani- 
mals supplying  the  motive  power,  and 
pots,  leather,  or  other  bags  taking  the 
place  of  buckets. 

PAraiDTiir  (per-sSn^ye),  Jean  Gilbebt 
xcrsi^uy  Victor  Fialin,  Duo  db,  a 
French  statesman,  bom  in  1808;  died  in 
1872.  In  youth  a  royalist,  In  the  army 
a  republican,  he  finally  became  one  of  the 
staunchest  and  most  active  supporters  of 
Napoleon  III.  He  instigated  and  took 
part  in  the  military  rising  at  Strasburg 
in  1836,  and  was  arrested,  but  escaped. 
In  1840  he  shared  Napoleon's  expedition 
to  Boulogne,  was  again  captured,  and 
for  a  time  kept  in  confinement.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  February, 
1848,  he  hastened  to  Paris,  contributed 
largely  to  determine  the  vote  by  which 
Napoleon  was  elected  president  (Decem- 
ber 10,  1849),  and  was  also  one  of  the 
most  prominent  actors  in  the  ooup  d^4iat 
(December  2,  1851),  by  which  Napoleon 
made  himself  emperor.  He  held  the  office 
of  minister  of  the  interior  from  1852-54, 
and  again  from  1860-63;  was  appointed 
member  of  the  senate  in  1852;  ambassa- 
dor to  Great  Britain  in  1855.  He  war 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  duke  in  1863. 

Persimmon  ^^^'^^^pp.  'SJJ! 

ffinidna,  a  tree  (a  species  of  ebony)  na- 
tive to  the  United  States,  more  espe- 
ciallv  the  Southern  States,  where  it 
attains  the  height  of  60  feet  or  more. 
The  fruit  is  succulent,  reddish,  and  about 
the  size  of  a  small  plum,  containing  a  few 
oval  stones.  It  is  powerfully  astringent 
when  green,  but  when  fully  ripe  the  pulp 
becomes  soft,  palatable,  and  very  sweet 
There   are   species   also   in   Africa   and 
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Persins  Fenpeotive 

Xhirope.  and  a  JaiMmese  ■pedes,  the  fruit  Penpective  alone  enables  as  to  represent 
of  which  is  larger  than  that  of  the  Ameri-  foreshortenings  (see  Forethariening) 
oan  persimmon.  with  accuracy,  and  it  is  requisite  in 
Persillfl  (per'she-us),  full  name  AI7LU8  delineating  even  the  simplest  positions 
**■  FKBSius  Flaccus,  a  Roman  of  objects.  That  part  of  perspective 
satirical  poet,  was  bom  a.  d.  34  at  Vol-  which  relates  to  the  form  of  the  objects 
terra  in  Etruria,  and  died  in  62.  He  was  differs  essentially  from  that  which 
well  connected;  was  on  friendly  terms  teaches  the  gradation  of  colors  according 
with  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  to  the  relative  distance  of  objects.  Hence 
the  time,  and  much  beloved  for  the  purity  perspective  is  divided  into  mathematioal 
and  amenity  of  his  manners.  Six  satires  or  linear  perspective,  and  the  perspective 
by  him  have  been  preserved ;  they  are  of  color  or  aerial  perspective.  The  con* 
distinguished  for  vigor,  conciseness,  and  tour  of  an  object  drawn  upon  paper  or 
austerity  of  tone.  I)ryden  and  Gifford,  canvas  represents  nothing  more  than 
among  others,  have  translated  them  into  such  an  intersection  of  the  rays  of 
English.  light  sent  from  the  extremities  of  it 
Personalitv  I^^^™^  or  Multiple,  a  to  the  eye,  as  would  arise  on  a  glass 
A«^i.0vuc»uvj9  name  given  to  cases  of  put  in  the  place  of  the  paper  or 
alternating  consciousness,  in  which  a  per-  canvas.  Suppose  a  spectator  to  be  look> 
son  may  lose  all  memory  of  past  events  ing  through  a  glass  window  at  a  pros' 
and  gain  a  new  series  of  memories.  In  pect  without,  he  will  perceive  the  snape, 
such  cases  these  two  series  of  memodes  size,  and  situation  of  every  object  visible 
may  alternate  or  replace  each  other,  so  upon  the  glass.  If  the  objects  are  neat 
that  two  distinct  personalities  seem  to  the  window  the  spaces  they  occupy  on 
occupy  one  body.  This  abnormal  state  is  the  glass  will  be  larger  than  those  occu< 
usually  the  result  of  some  injury  affecting  pied  by  similar  objects  at  a  greater  dis< 
the  brain.  In  some  cases  more  than  two  tance;  if  they  are  parallel  to  the  win- 
personalities  are  developed.  In  normal  dow,  their  shapes  upon  the  glass  will  be 
persons  the  dream  state  is  a  parallel  parallel  likewise ;  if  they  are  oblique,  their 
example,  the  dream  series  of  thoughts  dis-  shapes  will  bo  oblique ;  and  so  on.  As 
appearing  on  waking  and  at  times  reap-  the  person  alters  his  position,  the  situ- 
n«>aring  on  renewal  of  sleep.  ation  of  the  objects  upon  the  window  will 
Per80nfl.ltv  ^^  Personal  Propebtt,  be  altered  also.  The  horizontal  line,  or 
* *'*"vii.€*xi/jr,  movables;  chattels;  line  corresponding  with  the  horizon,  will 
things  belonging  to  the  person,  as  money,  in  every  situation  of  the  eye  be  upon  a 
jewels,  furniture,  etc.,  as  distinguished  level  with  it,  that  is,  will  seem  to  be 
from  real  estate  in  lands  and  houses.  In  raised  as  far  above  the  ground  upon 
the  United  States  and  England  the  dis-  which  the  spectator  stands  as  his  eye  is. 
tinction  between  real  and  personal  prop-  Now  suppose  the  person  at  the  window, 
erty  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  dis-  keeping  his  head  steady,  draws  the  figure 
tinction  between  heritable  and  movable  of  an  object  seen  through  it  upon  the 
property  in  the  law  of  Scotland.  glass  with  a  pencil,  as  if  the  pomt  of  a 
Perfi01ia.tioiL  ^^  False  Persona^  pencil  touched  the  object,  he  would  then 
A.«7XDvuai/xvii.«  ^^^  Yitive  a  true  representation  of  the  object 
pAY^ATii'RnofiA'n  (p6r-son-i-fi-kft'-  in  perspective  as  it  appears  to  his  eye. 
xersomuuauuu  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  g^^  Representations  of  objects  have,  how- 
arts,  poetry,  and  rhetoric,  the  represen-  ever,  generally  to  be  drawn  on  opaque 
tation  of  an  inanimate  subject  as  a  per-  planes,  and  for  this  purpose  rules  must 
son.  His  may  be  done  in  poetry  and  be  deduced  from  optics  and  geometry,  and 
rhetoric  either  by  giving  epithets  to  in-  the  application  of  these  rules  constitutes 
animate  subjects  which  properlv  belong  what  is  properly  called  the  art  of  per- 
only  to  persons,  or  by  representing  them  spective.  Linear  perspective  includes  the 
as  actually  performing  the  part  of  ani-  various  kinds  of  projections.  Seen- 
mated  beings.  opraphio  projection  represents  objects  as 
Persnective  (P^r-spek'tiv),  the  art  they  actually  appear  to  the  eye  at  lim- 
x«^j.D|f«^vvAv«  or  science  which  teaches  ited  distances.  Orthographic  projections 
how  to  produce  the  representation  of  represent  objects  as  they  would  appear, 
objects  on  a  flat  surface  so  as  to  affect  to  the  eye  at  an  infinite  distance,  the 
the  eye  in  the  same  manner  as  the  object  rays  which  proceed  from  them  being  parr, 
or  objects  themselves  when  viewed  from  allel  instead  of  converging. .  It  is  the 
a  given  point  Perspective  is  intimately  method  on  which  plans  and  sections  arc 
connected  with  the  arts  of  design,  and  is  drawn.  A  bird's-eye  view  is  a  sceno*- 
particularly  necessary  in  the  art  of  paint-  graphic  or  orthographic  projection  taken 
ing,  as  without  correctness  of  perspective  from  an  elevated  point  in  the  air  from 
no  picture  can  be  entirely  satisfactory,  which  tha  eye  is  supposed  to  look  dowF 
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Perspiranon  Perthes 

upon  the  objects.  Aerial  penpecHve  land,  deserve  special  mention.  Perth  is 
teaches  how  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  celebrated  for  its  bleachfields  and  dye- 
light  which  objects  reflect  in  proportion  works.  It  manufactures  cotton  goods, 
to  their  distance,  and  of  the  gradation  ginghams,  winceys,  plaids,  table-linen, 
of  their  tints  in  proportion  to  the  inter-  carriages,  castings,  etc.  The  river  is 
vening  air.  By  its  application  each  ob-  navigable  to  the  city  for  small  vessels. — 
ject  in  a  picture  receives  that  degree  of  Perth  is  generally  supposed  to  be  of 
color  and  light  which  belongs  to  its  dis-  Roman  origin.  Its  earliest  known  char- 
tance  from  the  spectator.  The  charm  ter  is  dated  1106;  but  it  was  first  erected 
and  harmony  of  a  picture,  particularly  into  a  royal  burgh  in  1210  by  William 
of  a  landscape,  depend  greatly  upon  cor-  the  Lion.  Till  the  death  of  James  I, 
rect  aerial  perspective.  in  1437,  it  was  the  capital  of  Scotland, 
PersnirRtiOTL  (P^r-spl-rA'shun) ,  or  and  both  then  and  suDsequently  it  be- 
A^j.D|fAxavxvAi.  g^j^m  the  fluid  secre-  came  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most 
tion  of  special  glands,  tne  tudoriparous  remarkable  events  in  Scottish  history, 
or  8weat  glands  of  the  skin.  The  term  Pop.  33,566. —  The  county,  which  occu- 
perspiration  is,  however,  sometimes  used  pies  the  center  of  Scotland,  has  an  ez- 
to  include  all  the  secretions  of  the  skin,  treme  length,  east  to  west,  of  63  miles; 
such  as  those  of  the  sebaceous  glands  breadth,  north  to  south,  60  miles ;  area, 
or  follicles,  etc.  The  sweat-glands,  situ-  12,528  so.  miles.  The  Grampians,  which 
ated  in  the  subcutaneous  adipose  or  fat  occupy  the  N.  and  ir.w.  of  the  county, 
tissue  of  the  skin,  consist  of  a  coiled-up  culminate  in  several  high  peaks,  include 
tube,  invested  by  a  capillary  network  ing  Benlawers  (3984  feet),  and  the 
of  blood-vessels,  and  continued  to  the  Ochil  and  Sidlaw  ranges  occupy  the  S.E. 
surface  of  the  skin,  where  it  opens  in  an  The  principal  river  is  the  Tay,  the  basin 
oblique  valvular  aperture.  The  openings  of  which  comprises  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  sweat-ducts  constitute  the  popular  county.    The  chief  lakes  are  Loch  Tay« 

*  pores '  of  the  skin.  The  largest  and  a  magnificent  expanse  of  water,  16  miles 
most  numerous  ducts  are  situated  in  the  long;  Loch  Ericnt,  Loch  Rannoch,  and 
palm  of  the  hand  (Krause  estimates  Loch  Katrine.  Sheep  farming  is  ex- 
2736  to  the  square  inch,  Erasmus  Wilson  tensively  carried  on.  The  salmon  fish- 
3528).  Perspiration  is  divided  into  in-  eries  of  the  Tay  are  very  valuable. 
sensible  and  sensible,  the  former  being  The  principal  towns  of  the  county  are 
separated  in  the  form  of  an  invisible  Perth,  Blalrgovnrie,  Crieff,  and  Dunblane, 
vapor,  the  latter  so  as  to  become  visible  Pop.  123,260. 

by  condensation  in  the  form  of  little  PArtli  ^^V^^^l  of  Western  Australia, 
drops  adhering  to  the  skin.     Water,  fatty  >   on  the  Swan  River,  12  miles 

acids,  carbonic  acid,  salts,  etc.,  are  re-  above  its  povt,  Freemantle  (at  the  mouth 
moved  from  the  body  by  the  sweat,  by  of  the  Swan  River).  It  was  founded 
which  also  the  skin  is  kept  moist.  By  with  the  Swan  River  Settlement  in  1829, 
the  passing  off  of  the  sweat  as  vapor,  is  well  laid  out,  with  broad  streets,  and 
heat  is  lost  from  the  body,  and  thus  the  has  some  good  buildings.  Pop.  55,000. 
greater  or  less  activity  of  the  sweat  pprfli  Amlinv  a  «ty  and  port  of 
glands  plays  an  important  part  in  regu-  * '5*  •'**  Jxmuvyf  Middlesex  CJo.,  New 
fating  the  bodily  temperature.  For  these  Jersey,  on  Raritan  River,  Staten  Island 
reasons  the  regular  process  of  perspiration  Sound,  Raritan  Bay  21  miles  s.  w.  of 
is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  good  New  York ;  has  a  good  harbor.  Here  are 
health.  The  constituents  of  sweat  are  large  deposits  of  fire-clay  and  kaolin,  and 
to  some  extent  dependent  on  the  various  fire  bricks,  tiles  and  terra  cotta  of  the 
bodily  conditions  and  circumstances,  best  quali^  are  made.  It  has  other  in- 
hence  the  various  results  of  analysis  by  dustries  of  importance,  indudinff  smelt- 
different  authorities.  The  quantity  of  ing,  refining  and  chemical  wofks,  iron 
sweat  evolved  from  the  skin  has  been  esti-  foundries,  steel  works,  ete.  PMft.  (1910) 
mated  at  neariy  two  pounds  daily.  32,121 ;    (1920)  41,707. 

Perth   (pei^b),  a  city  of  Scotland,  cap- PArtliAg   (per'tfls),  Fbiedebich  Chbis- 

*  *  **  ital  of  the  county  of  the  same  **^*»'**^"  toph,  a  German  publisher, 
name,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tay.  born  in  1772 ;  died  in  1843.  After  carrying 
llie   North  and  South  Inches,  two  fine  on  business  in  Hamburg  for  a  number  of 

Kublic  parks,  extend  along  the  river  years,  in  1821  he  removed  to  Gotha  and 
ank,  and  a  bridge  of  nine  arches  leads  founded  a  prosperous  publishing  business, 
:o  the  suburb  of  Bridgend.  St.  John's  chiefly  of  historical  and  theoloncal  litera- 
Church,  a  Gothic  building  partly  ancient,  ture.  An  uncle  founded  tlie  nrm  Justus 
the  Episcopal  cathedral,  the  County  Perthes  of  Gotha,  publishers  of  the  fa- 
Buildiiufs,  the  municipal  buildings,  and  mous  geographical  work  Fetermamns  Mit* 
the  railway-station,  the  largest  in  Scot-  teilungen,  and  of  the  Almanaeh  de  Ootha, 
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P^rtlTiftir    (p^r'ti-naks),   Publiub  watered  by  transyerse  mountain  streams. 

Avxuxuf^A.   Hblvius,  a  Roman  em-  The   Andes   consist   liere   of   two   main 

peror,  bom  in  126  A.D.,   the  son  of  a  chains  or  Cordiileras,  connected  by  cross 

xreedman.    He   distinguished   himself   in  ranges,  inclosing  extensiye  and  lofty  yal- 

the   army,    and    attracted   the   attention  leys    and    plateaus.    The    Andes    region 

of  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  elevated  him  to  is  roughly  estimated  at  about  two-fifths 

the  consulate  in  179.    During  the  reign  of  the  entire  area  of  Peru.    The  loftiest 

of  Gommodus,  Pertinax  was  employed  in  summits  are  in  the  southern  portion  of 

Britain    and    Africa,    and    finally    made  the  W.  Cordillera;  several  peaks  attain 

prefect  of  Rome.    After  the  murder  of  there  an  altitude  of  20,000  feet  or  more. 

Gommodus   he  was   proclaimed   emperor  The    country    east    of    the    Cordilleras, 

in  193,  but  in  three  months  was  mur-  forming  a  part  of  the  Amazon  basin,  and 

dered  by  the  pretorian  guards.  mostly  covered   by   dense  forest,   is   but 

PArfnrhofiATifl  (p^r-tur-bft'shnns),  little  known  and  almost  exclusively   in 

XCXliUruauuuB  ^^  ^yj^^^j  in-egulari-  possession  of  the  native  Indians,     ft  is 

ties  or  deviations   of  the   planets   from  called    Montafia   or    Los    Bosques.    The 

their  regular  elliptic  orbits.    These  de-  elevated     region     between    the    ffigantic 

viations  arise,  in  the  case  of  the  primary  ridges    of    the    E.    and    W.    Cordilleras, 

planets,  from  the  mutual  gravitations  of  called  Las  Sierras,  is  now  the  chief,  as 

these  planets  towards  each  other,  which  it  was  anciently  almost  the  exclusive  seat, 

derange  their  elliptic  motions  around  the  of  the  population  of  Peru.     It  is  partly 

sun;    and    in    that    of    the   secondaries,  occupied  by  mountains  and  naked  rocks, 

partly   from   the   mutual   gravitation   of  partly  by  table-lands  yielding  short  grass, 

the  secondaries  of  the  same  svstem,  sim-  and  extensive  hilly  pasture  grounds,  ana 

ilarly    deranging    their    elliptic    motions  partly  by  large  and  fertile  valleys.    The 

around  their  primary,  and  partly  from  the  most    important    districts    are    those   of 

unequal  attraction  of  the  sun  on  them  Pasco,  of  Cuzco.  the  valleys  of  the  Rio 

and  on  their  primary.  Jauja,  and  of  the  Marafion  or  Amason. 

Pern      (po'i^)t  ^  ^Pl  of  Lasalle  Ck>.,  llie  first  of  these  lies  at  one  of  those 

a.«^j.u      Illinois,    on    Illinois    River    at  points  where  the  branches  of  the  Andes 

head  of  navigation,  and  on  Illinois  and  unite,  the  ridges  sinking  into  an  elevated 

Michigan  CanaL    It  has  foundry,  machine  plain,  which  has  here  a  general  height 

shops,  sine  works,  dock  worlu.  planing  of  14,000  feet    The  veins  of  the  precious 

mill,  coal  mines,  etc.    Pop.  8860.  metals,  with  which  this  region  abounds. 

Pern      ^  ^^y»  county  seat  of  Miami  Co..  have    attracted    to    it    a    comparatively 

Av^AUy     Indiana,  on  Wabash  River  and  dense     population.    The     table-land     of 

3  trunk   line   railroads,  75  miles  N.   of  Cuzco  descends  from  an  elevation  of  less 

Indianapolis.    It  lias  large  railroad  shops,  than  12,000  feet  in  the  s.  to  about  8000 

canning  factory  and  manufactures  of  gas  feet  in  the  n.    Of  the  lakes  Lake  Titi- 

engines,  automobiles,  trucks  and  tractors,  caca    (12,542  feet  above  sea-level),  the 

kitchen  cabinets,  chairs,  etc  Pop.  (1910)  largest    in    South    America,    and    which 

10,910;  (1920)  12,410.  partly  belongs  to  Bolivia,  is  the  only  one 

P^m    (P^'^')»    &    republic    of    South  of    commercial    importance.    The    chief 

'^      ^    America,  bounded  on  the  north  by  rivers  are  the  Marafion  or  main  stream 

Ecuador,    on    the    west    by    the    Pacific  of  the  Amazon,   and  the  Huallaga  and 

Ocean,  on  the  south  by  Chile,  and  on  the  Ucayale,   which  join  the  Marafion ;    the 

east  by  Bolivia  and  Brazil ;  areiu  695,733  Ucayale,  formed  by  the  united  waters  of 

sq.   miles;   pop.  estimated  at  4,500,000.  a  number  of  streams    (Apurimac,  Uru- 

Prindpal    towns:     Lima,    the    capital:  bamba,   Paucartambo) ,  being  about   the 

Arequipa ;  Callao,  the  principal  port ;  and  same  size  as  that  river.     In  the  mari- 

Cuzco,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Inca  em-  time   region  of  Peru  earthquake  shocks 

pire.    The  population  is  mixed,  including  are  of  common  occurrence,  and  some  of 

whites,  IncUans,  Africans,  Asiatics,  and  them  have  been  of  exceptional  severity, 

their    mixtures   and    sub-mixtures.     The  the  most  disastroos  being  those  of  1746, 

dominant  race  is  of  Spanish  origin,  to  a  1868,  and  1877.     Gold  and  silver  occur 

large   extent   mixed   with   Indian   blood,  in  all  the  provinces  of  Peru,  and  form 

The  Indians  are  chiefly  descendants  of  the  chief  wealth  of  the  country.     Quick- 

tri1>e8  organized  under  the  Incas.  silver    is    also   abundant.     Copper,    lead, 

PhygUAl   Feature8» — This   country   ex-  and  iron  also  exist  in  various  places, 

hibits   great  varieties  of  nhysical  char-  Climate, —  The  climate  of  Peru   is  as 

acter.      It    is    traversed    tJiroughout    its  varied  as  its  physical  aspect.    On  a  por- 

length  by  the  Andes,  running  parallel  to  tion    of   the    coast   no    rain   has    fallen 

and  on  an  average  60  miles  distant  from  within    the    memory    of    man,    but    the 

the    coast,    the    region    between    largely  garua,  a  thkk  heavy  mist  often  accom- 

oonaisting  of  sandy  dtsert,  except  where  oanied   by   drizzling   rain,   is  a   partial 
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compenBation,  and  the  riyers  from  the 
Andes  a£E6ra  means  of  irrigation  for 
sugar  and  cotton  plantations.  From  No- 
vember to  April  the  sky  is  cloudless,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  cool  oceanic  currents, 
and  the  streams  of  cold  air  from  the 
snowy  Andes,  the  heat  would  be  unbear- 
able. Fortunately  the  rainy  season  in 
the  mountains  corresponds  with  this 
period.  The  central  plateau  region  has 
a  mild  and  comparatively  humid  climate, 
but  the  higher  regions  are  inclement  and 
subject  to  terrific  tempests.  East  of  the 
Andes  the  regular  equatorial  winds  from 
the  east  come  loaded  with  humidity,  and, 
checked  by  the  mountains,  pour  down 
copious,  and  in  some  places  almost  per- 
petual, rains. 

Plants  and  Animah. —  Peru  is  exceed- 
ingly rich  in  botany,  each  region  having 
its  own  flora.  In  the  less  elevated  i^r- 
tions  of  the  Eastern  Andes  a  tropical 
vegetation  is  found;  while  on  the  hicher 
parts  representatives  of  Alpine  families 
(as  the  gentians)  luxuriate.  In  the  for- 
ests of  Eastern  Peru  cinchona  trees  erow 
abundantly  and  supply  the  valuable  Dark 
from  which  the  quinme  is  extracted.  The 
same  zone,  especially  the  hot  plains  and 
swamps,  also  supply  coca,  the  medicinal 
properties  of  which  have  for  centuries 
been  known  to  the  n.tives  of  Peru  and 
Bolivia,  who  chew  the  leaves  as  a  stim- 
ulant. Tobacco,  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  cof- 
fee, coca,  and  maize  are  grown  in  various 
parts  and  In  increasing  quantities.  The 
eastern  face  of  the  Andes  is  as  remark- 
able for  its  fauna  as  it  is  for  its  flora. 
The  forests  on  the  lower  ranges  and  in 
the  plains  swarm  with  many  species  of 
parrots  and  monkeys;  the  tapir,  sloth, 
ant-eater,  armadillo,  etc.,  are  found  here; 
the  rivers  are  alive  with  alligators;  and 
in  the  inundated  plains  the  boa-constric- 
tor attains  a  huge  size.  The  puma  and 
the  South  American  bear  inhabit  the 
higher  levels ;  the  llama,  the  guanaco,  the 
alpaca,  and  the  vicufia,  the  still  more 
elevated  regions. 

Commerce, —  Peru  exports  precious 
metals,  silver  ores,  guano,  cubic  nitre, 
wool  of  the  llama,  alpaca,  and  vicufla, 
cotton,  sugar,  cinchona  bark,  coca  leaves 
and  cocaine,  chinchilla  skins,  and  hides. 
Hie  chief  imports  are  machinery,  cotton, 
woolen,  and  linen  goods,  and  provisions. 
The  trade  of  the  country  has  suffered 
much  from  revolutions,  and  more  from 
the  disastrous  war  with  Chile  (187^-83). 
The  export  of  guano  and  cubic  nitre  has 
naturally  declined  since  the  Chileans  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  guano  deposits 
of  the  Lobos  Islands,  and;  of  the  prov- 
ince of  TarapacA,  which  contains  the 
richest  nitrate  beds.    The  foreign  trade 


is  chiefly  carried  on  with  Great  Britain 
and  Germany.  The  internal  trade  of  the 
country  has  been  fostered  by  the  con- 
struction of  railways,  one  of  which 
attains  a  height  of  15,600  feet  in  its  pas- 
sage through  the  Andes,  and  exhibits  re- 
markable engineering  works.  Some  2000 
miles  have  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
about  $170,000,000,  but  only  about  1600 
miles  are  in  working  order. 

Got^ertimen^,  etc. —  The  government  is 
based  on  a  constitution  adopted  In  1807, 
and  modeled  on  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  legislative  power  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  senate  and  a  house  of  representatives, 
the  senate  being  composed  of  two  sena- 
tors for  each  province,  and  the  house  of 
representatives  containing  one  member 
for  every  20,000  of  the  population.  The 
president,  elected  for  four  years,  is  the 
executive.  Peru  has  a  foreign  debt 
(chiefly  contracted  in  England)  amount- 
ing to  S157,000,000,  including  unpaid  hi- 
terest  since  1876.  In  1890  this  debt  was 
settled  by  transfer  of  all  the  railways 
of  the  State  to  the  bondholders.  There 
is  besides  an  internal  debt  of  $35,000,000. 
The  annual  revenue  amounts  to  about 
$15,000,000.  In  Peru  the  Indian  is  on 
a  level  in  political  rights  with  the  white 
man;  there  exists  absolute  ];)olitical  but 
not    religious    freedom,    the    constitution 

{>rohlbiting  the  exercise  of  any  other  re- 
igion  than  the  Roman  Catholic.  There 
is,  however,  a  considerable  amount 
of  tolerance.  Education  is  compulsory 
and  free;  there  are  universities  at  Lima, 
Arequipa,  and  Cuaco.  The  Peruvian 
language,  of  which  there  are  many  dia- 
lects, still  maintains  itself  alongside  of 
the  language  of  the  conquerors. 

History. —  Of  the  early  history  of  Peru 
we  are  almost  entirely  ignorant,  but 
existing  ruins,  spoils  secured  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  description  left  us 
by   the   historians   of  the    Spanish   con- 

fuest,  sufficiently  prove  that  the  ancient 
Peruvians  had  no  mean  knowledge  of 
architecture,  sculpture,  metal  work,  etc. 
They  also  had  made  considerable  prog- 
ress in  astronomical  science.  The  early 
religion  of  the  Peruvians  is  bound  up 
in  the  god  Viracocha,  the  creator  of  the 
sun  and  the  stars,  and  from  him  the 
Incas  or  emperors  claimed  descent  as 
the  sons  of  the  sun.  Under  the  Incas  the 
empire  was  divided  into  four  parts,  corre- 
sponding to  the  four  cardinal  points; 
each  division  had  a  separate  government, 
presided  over  by  a  viceroy  of  royal  blood. 
All  the  land  belonged  to  the  Inca,  and 
trade  was  carried  on  by  barter,  money 
l>eing  unknown.  The  thirteenth  mon- 
arch of  the  Incas  was  reigning  when  the 
Spanish  adventurer,  Pizarro,  disembarked 
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In  1RS1     Tbm  Turn  wAfl  takeft  P^mHii.    ^^^oo  Di,   or   tiAoo  Tiulsp 
iMacred.  and  the  whole  country   ^«oi««),  a  lake  in  Italy,  9  mUes  west  of 


in  Pero 

were  jaaiuSeil  and^  tie  whole  country  ^  .-  u  ^  o  n  —i 
fell  in  a  ahort  time  into  the  hands  of  Penifla.  about  8  miles  long,  varying  m 
the  invaders.  It  was  then  formed  into  breadth  from  7  miles  to  4  milc^  sur- 
a  Spanish  yiceroyalty ;  subsequentiy  parts  rounded  witii  olive  plwitations.  It  oon- 
of  it  wm  made  into  separate  provinces  tarns  three  islands,  and  abounds  in  fish. 

such  as  Quito  and  Buenos  Ayres.     In   It  has  no  visible  outlet.         ^ 

1821  the  country  proclaimed  its  indepen-  PemerilLO  (P«r-H-J^n6),  rarao  VA- 
dence.  but  did  not  obtain  actual  free-  *«^***5*"y  j^uoci,  sumamed  II  Peru- 
dom  from  Spanish  rule  until  1824,  after  gtno,  the  founder  of  the  Roman  school 
a  prolonged  war.  Since  then  Peru,  like  of  painting,  born  at  Cittft  della  Pieve  (a 
the  rest  of  the  South  American  republics,  dependency  of  Perugia)  in  1446;  died  at 
has  suffered  from  much  dissensions  and  Fontignano  in  1523.  He  spent  his  youth, 
revolutions.  In  the  spring  of  1879  it  learnt  his  art,  and  lived  much  at  Peru- 
jobied  Bolivia  in  a  war  against  Chile,  gia  (whence  his  surname),  and  at  an 
resulting  in  complete  defeat  Peru  had  earlv  age  distinguished  himself  by  his 
to  cede  by  the  peace  of  1883  the  province  works.  His  easel  pictures  were  done  in 
of  Tarapacfl,  while  Chile  also  got  pos-  his  earlier  practice  in  tempera,  but  he 
session  of  the  departments  of  Tacna  and  afterwards  became  a  master  in  the  oil 
Arica  for  ten  years,  when  the  inhabitants  method.  About  1480  Pope  Sixtus  IV 
were  to  decide  by  vote  whether  they  would  sent  for  him  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
remain  under  Chilean  rule.  Possession  employed  along  with  Signorelli,  Ghirlan- 
WU  finally  settled  by  arbitration  (1913)  daio,  Botticelli,  and  Rosselli  in  decorating; 
in  favorof  Chile.  Peru,  after  attempting  the  Siztine  Chapel  with  frescoes.  Fiwi 
to  gain  reparntion  from  Oormany  for  the  specimens  of  his  frescoes  are  preserved  in 
sinking  of  a  ship,  soverefl  diplomatic  rela-  Perugia,  Rome,  Bologna,  and  Florence, 
tions  with  that  country  in  1017.  and  specimens  of  his  other  works  are  nol: 

Pftini  Balsam    &  ^^^^i^ous  product  iofrequent   in   European  galleries.     Ra^- 
*  ^*  "■  •■'«**"«****>  obtained      from     cer-  pliael  is  his  most  celebrated  disciple, 
tain  species  of  Myrowylon,  order  Legtih  PAimlrA      Se«  Wig. 
mino»<g,    natives    of    tropical    America,  *  ^*  ^"^^* 

used  in  medicine  and  perfumery.  It  Is  pArmnATi  T^ftrlr  See  Bark,  Peru- 
obtained  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree  after  *  cruYllUl  J^iu:^.  ^^^^^^ 
beating,  scorching  and  removing  the  bark.  pArn77i  (pa-rafs*),  Baldassabi,  ar- 
Its  volatile  oil  contains  dnnamic  and  ben-  *^*  u^^j.  <J£it^  m^i  painter  of  the  Ro- 
loic  add,  which  give  it  fragrance.  It  man  school,  bom  at  Siena  in  1481 ;  died 
has  the  general  qualities  of  balsams  and  la  at  Rome  In  1537.  He  went  early  to 
used  chiefly  as  a  disinfectant  expectorant.  Rome  and  was  employed  in  the  decoration 
Pemeria  (Pft-'^J^l  jw^cient  Peru«a),  of  various  churches.  He  designed  the 
fl  ,  *  r  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  cap- Famesina  Villa  on  the  banks  of  the 
ital  of  the  Province  of  the  same  na;Il^  Tiber,  and  he  succeeded  Raphael  as  ar- 
84  miles  north  of  Rome.  It  is  rich  in  chitect  of  St.  Peter's.  After  the  sack  of 
art  and  llteraiy  treasure^  and  has  many  Kome  by  the  army  of  Constable  Bourbon 
remarkable  buildings,  induding  a  Gothia  he  returned  to  Siena,  where  he  wa5 
cathedral  of  the  15th  century,  a  number  made  city  architect.  In  1535  he  was 
of  churches  and  monasteries,  a  town-hajl  again  in  Rome,  and  thenceforward  de- 
(Italian-Gothic,  begun  1281),  and  a  uni-  voted  himself  entirely  to  architecture, 
yersity,  founded  in  1307.  The  manufac-  His  best  existing  works  in  fresco  are  at 
tures,  not  of  much  consequence,  consist  Siena 

of  velvet,  silk  stuffs,  etc.  Perugia  wag  p-^-oV^  (pft'ai-rO:  ancient,  Pisaurum), 
an  old  Etru«.an  dty,  and  was  conquered  PCSarO  i^fortifiSi  5wn  and^S  of 
&w?^K^.pJfP  I'h  •Si^'iS^K^x?  ^^  Italy,  province  of  Pesaro  e  UrbinSTnear 
J**^?So  y  ^T^}^^^  *"?  recaptured  by  Nanwa  the  mouth  of  the  Foglia,  in  the  Adriatic. 
&  ^\^  }^  was  incorporated  with  the  u  ig  the  see  of  a  bishop.  The  harbor, 
r'^B^**^*  ll^^^^*K°^  *?''*'''^*  ^?  ^'^^^  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Foglia,  has 
in  1860.  In  the  15th  century  It  became  become  shallow;  but  the  trade  in  the 
the  center  of  the  Umbrijg  schwl  of  pamt.  ^i^e,  fruit  (particularly  fim),  oil,  silk, 
*°/-t>  ^''^'  y®^^^  65.805.--The  province  and  other  products  of  the  district  i^  con- 
of  Perugia  has  an  area  of  3748  squajre  aiderable.  The  illustrious  composer  Res- 
miles,  and  is  very  fertite.  It  is  traversed  Bini  ^as  bom  here  in  1792.  Pop.  of 
in  all  directions  by  ofltoete  of  the  Ap^-  dty  (commune)  28,483.— The  province  of 

S?*"-/iS?.^2S?iBS  ■*'*™  ^  ^*  ™^*  P«a«>  e  Urbino  has  an  ar£  of  U18 
Pop.  (IWII)  685,042.  square  miles.    Pop.  270/J80. 
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PABcTii^rfl.  (pe8-ki-&'r&),  a  town  and  PestAln77i  (pes-ta-lot'se),  Johann 
reBCfliera  i^rtreas  of  Italy,  20  miles  -"^^S^aAOZZl  ^ij^BicH  (1746-1827  ), 
northwest  of  Mamtua,  one  of  the  four  a  Swiss  philanthropist  and  educational 
strongholds  which  form  the  famous  reformer.  After  a  few  years  of  successful 
'Quadrilateral.'    Pop.  2962.  teaching  in  various  places  he  opened  a 

Peseta.  (pe-*&'ta),  the  Spanish  money  school  in  the  Castle  of  Yverdun  (canton 
^  **  unit,  equivalent  to  a  franc.  Vaud),  which  the  government  had  placed 
PpaliAizjflr  (pft-sha'wur),  a  town  of  at  his  disposal.  His  novel  Lienhardt  and 
f  CKiiawar  j^^j^^  j^  ^j^^  Punjab,  cap-  &^rud  (1781-89,  4  vols.)  exerted  a  pow- 
ital  of  the  division  of  the  same  name,  12  ^ffu]  moral  influence,  while  his  educa- 
miles  east  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  tional  treatises  have  laid  the  foundation 
the  Khyber  Pass.  It  coveni  a  large  area,  for  the  more  ^  rational  system  of  elemen- 
is  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall,  and  com-  tary  instruction  which  now  obtains  in 
manded  by  the  Bala  Hissar,  a  fort  which  Europe.  The  grand  principle  that  lay  at 
crowns  an  eminence  just  outside  t^e  ^^  basis  of  Pestalozzi's  method  was  that 
walls.  It  has  several  good  mosques,  but  of  communicating  all  instruction  by  direct 
few  architectural  attractions.  It  is  appeal  to  the  senses  and  the  understand- 
favorably  situated  for  commerce,  lying  in  ^$j.  a^^  ^forming  the  child  by  constantly 
the  great  route  from  Bokhara  and  Cabul  calling  all  his  powers  into  exercise, 
to  India,  and  its  proximity  to  the  Khyber  Pesth,  or  Pest.  See  Budapest. 
Pass  makes  it  an  important  strategical  ' 

point  of  British  India,  hence  a  British  PestlleiLCe.       See  Plague. 

garrison  is  stationed  here.    The  popula-  ^        .         /      ^     /v      tt  t^ 

tion,  including  the  military  cantonment  2  Petaill  1)?®"**?  '*  Henbi  Philippe, 
miles  w.  of  the  city  proper,  is  95,147.  *  ,  .  ^FJ^^^\,  ^^^^i^'.J^J^  °??" 
The  cantonment  accommodates  a  large  galais  in  1856.  He  graduated  from  tiio 
force,  the  population  in  it  being  about  St.  Cyr  military  school  and  in  1890  bj- 
20,000.  The  division  or  commissioner-  ^^^  captain  of  the  Chasseurs  A.^i^J^- 
ship  comprises  the  districts  of  Peshawar,  f  ®  ,^*1  °^*i^5.  ?  general  of  a  dmsion  in 
Haaara,  and  Kohat,  with  the  control  of  September,  1914,  and  soon  after  the  open- 
part  of  the  hill  tribes  inhabiting  the  »%  ^f  ^^®  S^^^  war.  he  commanded  thjj 
fhyber  Pass.  Area,  8381  square  miles.  ?H^^"?};.S^^i'  ^"^  ^a^IPV*^?^  J?"^' 
'D^..l.-:4.^  ^De-shfi'tA)  or  PFflWTTTfi  *»  the  Allied  offensive  m  Artois  m  May 
PeshltO      ffir'is7''s'm^le;"^^^^^  His  greatest  fame  is 

or  according  to  some,  'explained'),  w  1?!^  upon  his  heroic  defense  of  Verdun, 
the  name  jriven  to  a  Syriac  translktion  Febniary  to  June,  1916,  from  the  .re- 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  2^^^  assaults  of  the  German  annies. 
Neither  the  time  of  its  appearance  nw  He  succeeded  General  Nivelle  as  chief  of 
its  authorship  are  positively  known.  It  ^*^-  _  /^^,./„,v  „„  ^^^^u^^^^  ^„^^  *.^ 
is  extremely  faithful,  and  possesses  high  Petal  1P®'t''  ^  appdlation  given  to 
authority,  especially  in  regard  to  the  ..  «„^°?i  Jt^,^„  ^Lm^^thS^nf  thl 
New  Testament,  of  which  it  is  probably  ^^^*  ^S  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  *^^®  ®'  ^* 
the    first    translation    that    was    made.  2^yx»  called  ffPa/^-  „5„^^i    . 

Pour  of  the  catholic  epistles  and  the  Pctallte  i?,?LVi  Iv  *  Iv^L^^^^a 
Revelation  of  St  John  are  wanting.  „.. .  _  ^^„,±?^5®f,.;?£,  k^^^a'J.^.  ^f 
Peso  <pft'aS)»  a  silver  coin  and  money  "?*iy^^' ,S?°,l"°'?f  ^I^,J^  JS  mF-LTSf 
^^^  ofaccount  which  is  used  in  Mex-  jj,.^?£,  !?"?!:„  J.^  ^nr  wWt^^«^n2 
ico  and  other  parts  of  Spanish  America.  £??i''!??„!5'^^.^'^®L  ^i^„^^^^ 
It   is   often   considered   equivalent  to   a  g^.  J?^^^(^^^^^  of 

5?       •     •  r«oa'^,nUt«^      o     «^.n«  ""^^^^"^^     Sonoma    Co.     California, 

PeSSUniSm  }F^^'!^^l*^^J^^i.^?^^w^  ^ mUes  n.  of  San  Francisco;  the  world's 
inn  n,.  ^o^^Jnn  JSt  ^oufPJi^l  fvf.  T^l  largest  poultry  center;  also  has  dairy  and 
Wa^niwi  ISfJ^f «SS;t?Mi^  i«^  manufacturing  interests.     Pop.  6226. 

"'^?Iu'?^'f  ^*®^  of  everything  m  nature,  p-x^-.^     (p6-tard'),  ft  bell-shaped  ma- 
and  that  the  present  state  of  things  only  PCtard     ^eEine  of  gun-metal!^d  loa™ 
JhP^   ui  tV^'Jn^r.^.  J,™h?-  ^nf'*n2i^  ^^h  from  9  to  20  Ibs.  of  powdcr.    It  was 
^1^  wSL  ®?^^°2!S®^5  surplus   of   pam  formerly  employed  to  break  down  gates, 
%l^I  J^u^^Ih  ^f   *K^^   humanity   can  bridges,  barriers,  etc.,  by  its  explosion, 
find   real   good   only  by   abnegation   and  t^^A  *^„«       «      «,  .        r  ; 
self-sacrifice.     It  is  antithetical  to  opti-  PetatirtlS.      See  Flutng-phalanger. 
mi»m,  and  as  a  speculative  theory  is  the  p.t^  (  pet-ch6'ra  ),    a    river    of 

work  of  Schopenliauer  and  Von  Hart-  rCtCllOra  ^^^^^^^  rfg^'  ^  the  norSi 
mann,  thou^  it  is  preluded  in  the  meta-  ^f  the  government  of  Perm,  on  the  west- 
phjsics  ot  ^n^anism  and  the  philos-  ern   slope   of  the  Ural  Mountains,   and 
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Peter  I 


after  a  course  of  aboat  900  miles  falls 
into  a  bay  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  a 
number  of  mouths. 

Petechise    (P«-tek'i-«).  m  medicine,  a 
^    name  for  purple  or  crimson 
spots  which  appear  on  the  skin  in  cer- 
tain diseases. 

Peter  (P^'t^i^)>  '^B[K  Afostle,  com- 
Aw^A  monly  called  Saint  Peter,  was  a 
Galilean  fisherman  from  Bethsaida,  origi- 
nally named  Simon,  the  son  of  Jona, 
and  brother  of  St.  Andrew,  who  con- 
ducted him  to  Christ.  Jesus  greeted 
Simon  with  the  significant  words,  '  Thou 
art  Simon  the  son  of  Jona ;  thou  shalt  be 
called  Cephas '  (in  Qreek  Peiroa,  a  stone, 
whence  the  name  Peter).  After  the 
miraculous  draught  of  fishes  Peter  be- 
came a  regular  and  intimate  disciple  of 
our  Lord.  The  impetuosity  of  his  char- 
acter led  Peter,  especially  in  the  early 
days  of  his  apostlesnip,  to  commit  many 
faults  which  drew  upon  him  the  rebuke 
of  his  divine  Master.  His  zeal  and  elo- 
quence made  him  often  the  speaker  in 
behalf  of  his  fellow-apostles  on  important 
occasions,  and  his  opinions  had  great 
influence  in  the  Christian  churches.  On 
one  memorable  occasion  he  incurred  the 
rebuke  of  the  apostle  Paul  in  conse- 
quence of  his  behavior  towards  the  Gen- 
tile Christians  in  regard  to  social  inter- 
course. Nothing  certain  is  known  of  his 
subsequent  life,  but  it  is  almost  bevond 
doubt  that  he  was  a  joint-founder  of  the 
church  at  Rome,  and  that  he  suffered 
martyrdom  there,  most  likely  under  Nero, 
about  64  A.  D.  The  only  written  docu- 
ments left  by  Peter  are  his  two  Epistles, 
The  genuineness  of  the  First  Eptstle  is 
placed  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  both 
the  external  and  internal  evidence  being 
of  the  strongest  description;  that  of  the 
Second  Epistl€f  however,  has  been  dis- 
puted by  numerous  critics  on  what  ap- 
pears to  be  plausible  grounds.  Doubts 
of  its  genuineness  already  existed  in  the 
time  of  Eusebius,  and  it  was  not  admit- 
ted into  the  New  Testament  canon  till 
393  A.D. 

Peter  ^^^  Cbuel,  King  of  Castile  and 
*^''^*  Leon,  born  1334,  succeeded  his 
father  Alfonso  XI  in  1350.  and  died  in 
1369.  His  reign  was  one  long  series  of 
cruelties  and  despotic  acts.  The  year 
following  his  coronation  he  put  to  death 
Eleanora  de  Guzman,  his  father's  mis- 
tress. In  1353  he  married,  though  con- 
trary to  his  will,  Blanche  of  Bourbon, 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  princesses 
of  the  time,  whom,  however,  he  aban- 
doned two  days  after  his  marriage  in 
order  to  rejoin  his  mistress,  Maria  Pa- 
dilla.  The  queen  was  imprisoned  and 
divorced,     and     his    mistress's    relations 


appointed  to  the  highest  oflkes.  He 
then  married  the  beautiful  Juana  de 
Castro,  but  only  to  abandon  her  after  a 
few  months.  Two  revolts  against  him 
were  unsuccessful.  On  the  second  occa- 
sion, however,  in  1366,  Peter  fled,  and 
was  dethroned,  but  he  was  reinstated  in 
1367  by  an  English  army  led  by  Ed- 
ward the  Black  Prince.  Executions  and 
confiscations  naturally  followed,  but  these 
fresh  cruelties  only  helped  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  his  opponents,  of  whom  the 
chief  was  his  half-brother,  Henry  of 
Transtamara.  In  1369  Henrv  gained  a 
signal  victory  over  Peter  at  Montiel,  and 
the  latter  was  slain  in  a  sword  combat 
with  his  brother. 

Peter  "^^^  Hebmit,  an  enthusiastie 
A^v^x  jnQnjj  qI  Amiens,  whose  preach- 
ing, after  a  pilgrimage' to  Jerusalem  (end 
of  the  eleventh  century),  gave  rise  to  the 
first  Crusade.  (See  Crusades.)  Peter 
led  the  way  through  Hungary  at  the 
head  of  an  undisciplined  multitude  of 
nearly  100,000  men,  a  comparativelv  small 
number  of  whom  survived  to  reaco  their 
destination,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  personal  courage  at  the  storming  of 
the  holy  city.  On  his  return  to  his  na- 
tive country  he  founded  the  abbey  of  Noir^ 
moutier,  and  died  its  first  superior  in 
1116. 

Peter  I  iJ^^  Gbeat)  ,  Alexeievitch, 
Emperor  of  Russia,  bom  in 
1672,  was  the  eldest  son  by  his  second 
wife  of  the  Czar  Alexis  Mikhailovitch. 
His  elder  brothers,  Fedor  and  Ivan,  were 


Peter  the  Great. 


feeble  in  constitution.  Fedor  succeeded 
his  father  in  1676,  and  died  in  1682. 
Ivan  renounced  the  crown,  and  Peter 
was  declared  czar,  with  his  mother,  the 
Czarina    Natalia    Kirilovna,    as    regent. 
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Sophia,  third  daaghter  of  Alexis,  ambi- 
tious to  govern,  succeeded  in  having  Ivan 
groclaimed  czar  jointly  with  Peter,  and 
erself  regent.  Peter  was  relegated  to 
private  life,  his  education  purposely  neg- 
lected, and  his  bad  habits  encouraged. 
In  1689  he  wrested  the  power  from  his 
sister,  and  confined  her  in  a  convent. 
Peter  was  now  virtuallv  sole  emperor, 
though,  till  the  death  of  his  brother  in 
1607,  ne  associated  his  name  with  his 
own  in  the  ukases  of  the  empire.  He 
now  determined  to  do  what  he  could  to 
raise  his  country  out  of  its  barbarism, 
and  to  place  its  people  in  the  ranks  of 
civilized  nations.  His  journey  to  Hol- 
land and  England  (1697-08).  when  he 
worked  as  an  artisan  in  shipvards,  is 
familiar;  and  the  knowledge  he  there 
gained  was  amply  profited  by  on  his  re- 
turn. Peter,  however,  not  only  created 
a  navy,  but  gave  Russia  a  seaboard  and 
seaports  by  wresting  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces from  Charles  XII  of  Sweden. 
Young  Russian  nobles  were  obliged  to 
travel;  schools  of  navigation  and  mathe- 
matics were  founded;  agriculture  was 
improved  by  the  introduction  of  imple- 
ments, seeds,  and  superior  breeds  of  cat- 
tle. Peter  imported  foreign  artisans  of 
all  kinds,  established  manufactories  of 
arms,  tools,  and  fabrics,  and  distributed 
metallurgists  through  the  mining  districts 
of  Russia:  roads  and  canals  were  made 
to  foster  internal  commerce,  and  to  ex- 
tend trade  with  Asia.  In  1703  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  St  Petersburg,  and 
twenty  years  later  of  its  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Laws  and  institutions  which 
in  any  way  interfered  with  his  projects 
he  either  abolished  or  altered.  In  his 
zeal  to  do  good  he  was  too  frequently 
injudicious  in  choosing  times  and  sea- 
sons, and  the  least  show  of  opposition 
irritated  him  into  ferocity.  He  repudi- 
ated his  wife  a  few  years  after  marriage 
for  her  reactionary  leanings;  for  the 
same  reason  his  son  Alexis  was  ill 
treated,  compelled  to  renounce  the  succes- 
sion, and  condenmed  to  death,  but  died 
suddenly  before  sentence  could  be  car- 
ried out  Peter  died  January  28,  1725, 
the  immediate  cause  being  inflammation, 
contracted  while  assisting  in  the  rescue  of 
some  soldiers  in  L4ike  Ladoga.  In  1707 
he  bad  married  his  mistress  Catharine; 
this  marriage  was  publicly  celebrated  in 
1712;  Catharine  was  crowned  in  1724, 
and  succeeded  Peter  after  his  death.  See 
Catharine  L 

Peter  IT  Alexeievitch,  Emperor  of 
*vv%.A  .ka.,  Russia,  grandson  of  Peter 
the  Great  and  son  of  Alexis,  ascended 
the  throne  in  consequence  of  the  will 
of  Catharine  I,  in  1727,  when  but  thir- 


teen  years  old.     He  died  in  1730  of  the 

smallpox,   and   was  succeeded   by   Anna 

Ivanovna. 

Peter  TTT      Feodorovitch,    Emperor 

was  the  son  of  Anna  Petrovna,  daughter 
of  Peter  the  Great,  and  the  Duke  of  Hoi- 
stein.  Peter  III  ascended  the  throne  in 
January,  1762,  and  was  assassinated  in 
July  of  the  same  year. 

Peter  I     ^^^^^     >>    ^^^^    ^^    Servia. 
■*•     now     Jugo-Slavia,     son     of 
Alexander     Kara-Geoifevitch.       He    as- 
cended the  throne  in  1903. 

Peterborough  ip^s;i5^i-'"St;^*.S3 

parliamentary  borough  of  England,  partly 
in  Huntingdonshire,  but  chiefly  in  county 
Northampton,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nen,  76  miles  n,  of  London.  It  is  an 
important  railway  and  agricultural  cen- 
ter. The  principal  building  is  its  cathe- 
dral, originally  founded  in  655,  destroyed 
by  the  Danes  in  870;  rebuilt  in  966,  and 
again  partly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1116. 
It  has  its  present  form  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
Srevailing  character  of  the  building  is 
Torman,  but  it  exhibits  examples  of  the 
transition,  early  Euji^lish,  decorated  Eog- 
lish,  and  perpendicular  styles.  Some 
alterations  and  restorations  have  recently 
been  carried  out.  The  bishopric  was 
founded  by  Henry  VIII  (1541),  and  his 
wife,  Catharine  of  Aragon,  was  interred 
in  this  cathedral.  Peterborough  received 
a  municipal  charter  in  1874.  Pop. 
(1911)  88,578. 

Peterborough,  -,  g-^dt  V?-^ 

of  Ontario,  on  the  river  Otonabee,  20 
miles  north  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  well 
built;  has  manufactures  of  machinery, 
agricultural  implements,  etc.,  and  being  a 
railway  center  has  a  good  trade.     Pop. 

(1911)  lasoo. 

Peterborough,  ^^^Xu^t 

1658»  succeeded  his  father.  Lord  Mor- 
daunt,  1675,  and  his  uncle  in  the  earl- 
dom of  Peterborough,  1697.  William  of 
Orange  created  him  Earl  of  Monmouth, 
and  appointed  him  first  commissioner  of 
the  treasury  for  his  services  in  connec- 
tion with  the  dethronement  of  James  II. 
He  eminently  distinguished  himself  in 
Spain  as  a  commander  in  the  Spanish 
Succession  war,  1705,  especial iy  by  the 
capture  of  Barcelona,  and  received  the 
thanks  of  the  British  parliament.  He 
also  held  several  diplomatic  posts;  was 
created  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  in  1713, 
general  of  the  British  marine  forces  in 
1722,  and  died  in  1735  on  a  voyage  to 
Lisl>on. 
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Peterhead  Peter's  Pence 

Peterhead  (P^'t^r-hed),  a  seaport  in  of  April,  1506,  and  selected  the  famous 
AvvvAuvoM.  Scotland,  in  the  county  Bramante  as  his  architect.  After  the 
and  26  miles  n.n.e.  of  Aberdeen,  on  a  latter*s  death  Various  architects  had 
peninsula,  near  the  most  easterly  point  charge  of  the  work  until  Michael  Angelo 
of  Scotland,  with  a  harbor  on  either  side  was  appointed  in  1546.  He  nearly  com- 
of  it,  communicating  by  a  cut  across  the  pleted  the  dome  and  a  large  portion  of 
isthmus.  The  town  is  substantially  built  Uie  building  before  his  decease  (1563). 
of  granite,  obtained  from  quarries  in  the  The  nave  was  finished  in  1612,  the  facade 
neighborhood,  has  several  elegant  public  and  portico  in  1614,  and  the  church  was 
buildings,  and  a  statue  of  Field-marshal  dedicated  by  Urban  VIII  on  November 
James  Keith,  presented  by  William  I,  18,  1626.  The  extensive  colonnade 
emperor  of  Germany.  It  has  a  good  which  surrounds  the  piazza  and  forms  a 
trade,  and  is  an  important  center  of  the  magnificent  approach  to  the  church  was 
herring  fishery.  The  Greenland  whale  begun  by  Bernini  in  1667.  The  interior 
and  seal  fisheries  are  also  important  in-  diameter  of  the  dome  is  139  feet,  the  ex- 
dustries.  Pop.  11.750.  terior  diameter  195^  feet;  its  height 
Ppfprlinf  ( pe '  t^r  -  hof ) ,  a  town  in  from  the  pavement  to  the  base  of  the 
.ETci/cxiivj.  fiussia,  8  miles  w.  s.  w.  of  lantern  405  feet,  to  the  top  of  the  cross 
St.  Petersburg,  celebrated  for  its  imperial  outside  448  feet  The  lenglA  of  the  cathe- 
summer  palace  in  Versailles  style,  built  dral  within  the  walls  is  613^  feet;  ti* 
in  1711  by  Peter  the  Great.  Pop.  11,300.  height  of  the  nave  near  the  door  152 
'D^4.^...^»«,^  (pft't6r-m4n),  August,  feet;  the  width  87%  feet  The  width  _ 
a  German  geographer,  the  side  aisles  is  33%  feet;  the  entire 
.-  -      -                 -  g.^^ 


_,__   ._.ire 

bom  in  1822;  died  at  Gotha  in  1878^  width  of  nave  and  si3e  aisles,  indudinc 
His  first  important  work  in  cartography  the  piers  that  separate  them,  197%  feet 
was  a  map  for  Humboldt*s  Central  Asia.  The  height  of  the  baldacchix^  is  94^  feet 
He  afterwards  assisted  Keith  Johnston  The  circumference  of  the  piers  which  sqp- 
in  the  preparation  of  his  Physical  Atlas;  port  the  dome  is  253  feet 
became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Geograph-  pAterg  Righabo,  Ameridin  i  u  r  i  s  t» 
ical  Society,  and  contributed  to  the  En-  *^''^**'>  bom  near  Philadelphia,  Aug- 
cyclopwdia  Britannica,  etc.  In  1854  he  ust  22,  1744.  During  the  Revolutionary 
became  professor  of  geography  at  Gotha,  War  he  was  made  secretary  of  the  board 
and  superintendent  of  Justus  Perthes'  of  war  in  1776,  serving  until  1781.  Died 
geographical    establishment,    editing    the   August  22,  1828. 

MitteUungen,  the  foremost  among  geo-  Petershnr?  (p6'terz-burg),  a  city 
graphical  magazines.  *vvvAOMt»Ag     ^^^^    ^j^^p  ^^^  ^£   yi^ 

Ppfpr  nnrf  St.,  capital  of  the  island  ginia,  on  the  Appomattox  River,  23  miles 
f  ctci-puii/y  of  Guernsey,  on  a  bay  on  B.  of  Richmond.  It  is  an  important  rail- 
the  east  side,  picturesquely  situated  on  way  center,  and  a  place  of  considerable 
the  slope  of  a  hill.  It  has  a  court-house  trade  and  manufacturing  industry.  The 
and  prison,  a  college,  and  the  finest  falls  of  the  river,  just  above  the  city,  fur- 
church  in  the  Channel  Isles.  The  en-  nish  abundant  power  to  the  various  mills 
virons  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  and  factories.  This  place  was  besieged 
harbor  is  large  and  commodious,  and  the  J^  the^  Federal  forces  under  General 
roadstead  affords  convenient  anchorage.  Grant  in  1864-65,  and  the  capture  of 
Fort-George,  a  regular  fortification  of  this  town,  the  last  citadel  <rf  the  Con- 
considerable  strength,  stands  about  a  half  federacy,'  was  soon  followed  by  the  sur- 
mile  south  from  the  town.     Pop.  about  render    of    Geneml    Lee.      Pop.    (1910) 

;igOOO  24,127;   (1920)  dl,OUSs.    

Pp+i»r'ft  Saint,  the  Cathedral  of  PctcrSCn,  ??^^'^;  ^^"^^Ms  ^*?'s? 
reter  S,  Rome,  the  largest  and  one  of  f  A  ^  oA^i^'^o?^*''^-^**^'''^^^^^ 
the  most  maraifiient  churches  in  Chris-  ^"t^^lJit' il?i j  t^^E^I  ^^h.^^ 
tendom.  It  is  a  cruciform  building  in  Ajnong  other  works  he  wrote  &  Htstortt 
the  Italian  style,  surmounted  by  a  lofty  of  the  Damshjl arwegtan  and  8u,ed4s\ 
dome,  built  on  the  legendary  site  of  St.  ^^^F^^i^^ ^^^"^^'^^^^  *^u«f^  ^i 
Peter's  martyrdom.  In  306  Constantine  PetCl'S  FenCe,  f. J^^L  *"il°ifo i^f 
the  Great  er^ted  on  this  spot  a  basilica  *  I  J^t  ^  J^t?'*qn?f 

of   great   magnificence.     In    the   time   of  ge  western   countries  of  Europe      The 
Nicholas    V    it    threatened    to    fall    into  1^.  ^^,"^,*°£"^.*?H?*f^,.f  To  4^^ 
ruins,   and  he  determined  on   its  recon-  originated  i^  England  before  the  Norman 

struction,    but    the    work    of   restoration   S°°<l"f«^^  ?"?w.^J«  o!"?>^f£^l~S.-^5!I 


Day   for 

ji«j;  aeciaea  on  rne  erection  or  an  eniireiy  rr;- ~7*'«-f,-'  V  '"t*.""™-^" ««•!!•  "^2 t^iufc^l 
new  building.  He  laid  the  foundation-  P»<»  .1°  Rome.  It  was  finally  abolMM 
stone  of  the  new  cathedral  on  the  18th  ^^  Elwabeth. 


proceeded  slowly,  and  Julius  II    (1503-  k?"^''i'JS2  „V^S*i!'5^iJh^iu«P„r  fco^ 
13)  decided  on  tie  erection  of  an  entirely  SL"?P'^'? J*/  ■^♦^25^i"fl«?iSf'^i,**'  ""^ 
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Peterwardein   /r^-^^rk.  o? 

Hungary,  on  the  Danube,  opposite  Neu- 

Batz,  45  miles  northwest  of  Belgrade,  the 

strongest  fortress  on  the  Danube.     Pop. 

5019. 

Ppfinip     (pefi-51),  in  botany,  a  leaf- 

reuoie    ^^^^^j^.     ^^^    foot-stalk     of    a 

leaf,  which  connects  the  blade  with  the 
branch  or  stem. 

potion  de  ViUeneuve  i^f*'„-^S,'j* 

Jebome,  a  French  revolutionist^  origi- 
nally an  advocate  at  Chartres,  where  he 
was  born  in  1753,  was  chosen  deputy,  by 
the  tiers-4tat  of  that  city,  to  the  states- 
general  in  1789.  In  October  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Pub- 
lic Safety;  elected  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  in  1790;  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  criminal  tribunal  of  Paris, 
and  became  mayor  of  Paris  in  1791. 
After  the  death  of  the  king  he  was  nomi- 
nated a  deputy  to  the  Convention ;  joined 
the  Girondists;  was  impeached  by 
Robespierre;  escaped  from  prison,  and 
died,  it  is  supposed,  from  hunger,  his 
body,  in  1794,  being  found  in  a  field  in 
the  department  of  the  Gironde  half  de- 
voured by  wolves. 

Petition  (pe-tish'un),  a  representation 
of  grievances  with  an  appeal 
for  redress.  The  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
vides that  Congress  shall  make  no  law 
abridging  the  right  of  the  people  peacea- 
bly to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  gov- 
ernment for  a  redress  of  grievances. 
The  right  of  petition  has  always  been 
treated  as  an  individual  right,  whereby 
the  citizen  can  make  his  grievances 
known  to  the  highest  authority  in  the 
State  or  Union.  In  the  anti-slavery  agi- 
tation in  the  United  States  the  ri^ht  of 
petition  was  hotly  contested;  and  it  was 
finally  decided  that  all  petitions  and 
memorials  touching  the  abolition  of 
slavery  should  be  laid  upon  the  table 
without  debate.  The  Bill  of  Rights, 
which  is  a  part  of  all  state  constitu- 
tions, perpetuates  the  right  of  petition  as 
a  fundamental  right  incident  to  the  rela- 
tions between  the  government  and  the 
people.  The  right  of  petition  is  wide- 
c:pread  and  has  been  exercised  in  England 
from  very  early  times. 

Petition  of  Bight,  lS,^|'f,^il- 

mentary  declaration  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people,  assented  to  by 
Charles  I  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
(1628),  and  considered  a  constitutional 
document  second  in  importance  only  to 
Magna  Charta.    The  petition  demanded: 


(1)  that  no  freeman  should  be  forced  to 
pay  any  tax,  loan,  or  benevolence,  unless 
in  accordance  with  an  act  of  parliament : 

(2)  that  no  freeman  should  be  impris- 
oned contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land: 

(3)  that  soldiers  and  sailors  should  not 
be  billeted  on  private  persons;  (4)  com- 
missions to  punish  soldiers  and  sailors  by 
martial  law  should  be  abolished. 

Petitio  Principii   ^^^''^r^P] 

&  species  of  vicious  reasoning,  which  con- 
sists in  tacitly  assuming  the  proposition 
to  be  proved  as  a  premiss  of  the  syllogism 
by  which  it  is  to  be  proved;  in  other 
words,  begging  the  question. 

Petit  Jury.    ^^^^^ry. 

Petofi  (pe-tett'fe),  SAin)ES,  a  Hun- 
.  "  garian  poet,  bom  in  1823.  In 
his  youth  he  was  for  some  time  a  common 
soldier  and  then  a  strolling  player;  in 
1843  ne  contributed  to  the  journals  sev- 
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«ral  poems  which  attracted  instant  at- 
tention; he  also  wrote  several  dramas 
and  novels;  his  lyric  of  Most  vagy 
soha  (*Now  or  Never*)  became  the  war- 
song  (1848)  of  the  revolution;  and  in 
recognition  of  his  lyrical  fervency  he  has 
been  named  '  the  Hungarian  Burns.'  In 
the  revolutionary  war  he  was  an  adjutant 
under  Bern.  Killed  in  the  battle  of 
Sch&ssburg. 

Petoskey   ^<3:»(^..«ffli,r  o^' 

Little  Traverse  Bay,  190  miles  N.  of 
Grand  Rapids.  Lime,  pomps,  maple 
blocks,  cement,  pulp,  etc.,  are  manufac- 
tured. Pop.  5004 ;  in  summer  30,000. 
Pa4"po  CpS'tr&),  a  ruined  city,  formerly 
xci^ra  ^^  Nabathaean  capital  of  Ara- 
bia Petnea,  in  a  narrow  valley  of  the 
Wady  Musa,  about  110  miles  8.S.E.  of 
Jerusalem.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
place  of  considerabls  extent  and  great 
magni6cence,  for  its  ruins,  partly  tem- 
ples, etc.,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  cover 
a  large  space.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
Joktheel  of  the  Old  Testament,  taken  by 
Amaziah  from  the  Edomites. 

Petrarch  \^;^^^'Jl,t^^l^ 

and  scholar,  born  at  Arezzo  in  1304.  His 
father  being  an  exile  from  Florence,  his 
earliest  years  were  spent  at  Incisa,  in 
the  vale  of  Arno,  and  afterwards  with 
his  father  at  Carpentras,  near  Avignon, 
where  he  began  his  education.  He  after- 
wards studied  law  at  Montpellier  and 
Bologna,  but  his  own  inclinations  led  him 
to  devote  his  time  to  Latin  and  the 
Provencal  poets.  It  was  at  Avignon  in 
1327  thnt  he  first  saw,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Claire,  the  Laura  wno  exernspd  so 
preat  an  influence  on  his  life  and  lyrics. 
Our  information  regarding  this  lady  is 
exceedingly  meager,  but  it  is  supposed 
that  her  name  was  Laura  de  Novrs,  that 
she  had  become  the  wife  of  Huglies  de 
Sade  two  years  before  she  was  seen  by 
Petrarch,  and  that  she  died  in  1348  a 
virtuous  wife  and  the  mother  of  a  large 
family.  After  this  first  meeting  Pet- 
rarch remained  at  Avignon  three  years, 
singinj?  his  purely  Platonic  love,  and 
haunting  Laura  at  church  and  in  her 
walks.  He  then  left  Avignon  for  Lom- 
bez  (French  department  of  Gers),  where 
he  held  a  canon rv  gifted  by  Pope  Bene- 
dict XII«  and  afterwards  visited  Paris, 
Brabant,  Ghent,  the  Rhine,  etc.  In  1337 
he  returned  to  Avignon,  bought  a  small 
estate  at  Vaucluse.  in  order  to  be  near 
Laura,  and  here  tor  three  years  wrote 
numerous  sonnets  in  her  praise.  It  was 
upon  his  Latin  scholarship,  however, 
that  he  rested  his  hones  of  fame.  His 
Latin  works  were  highly  esteemed,  and 


in  1341  he  was  called  to  Rome  to  receive 
the  laureate  crown  awarded  for  his  Latin 
poem  of  l/rioa,  an  epic  on  the  Punic 
wars.  At  Parma  he  learned  of  the  death 
of  Laura,  which  he  recorded  on  his  copy 
of  Virgil,  and  celebrated  in  his  Triumphs, 
A  large  part  of  his  time  was  employed 
in  various  diplomatic  missions,  and  in 
1370  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Arqua, 
near  Padua,  where  he  passed  his  re- 
maining years  in  religious  exercises, 
dying  July  18,  1374.    Among  his  Latin 


Francesco  Petrarea. 


works  are  three  books  of  Epistles 
(Epiaiolw  Familiares)  and  twelve  Ec- 
logues, his  poem  Africa,  various  philo- 
sophical, religious,  political,  and  historical 
treatises ;  his  Italian  poems,  on  which  his 
fame  now  entirely  rests,  chiefly  consist 
of  Sonetti  and  Canzoni  in  Vita  e  in  Morie 
di  Laura,  and  of  Trionfi  (* Triumphs'), 
a  series  of  allegorical  visions.  His 
poems  had  an  important  influence  on  the 
development  of  Italian  and  modem  Euro- 
pean poetry. 

Petrel  (p^^^^D*  the  common  name  of 
the  web-footed  oceanic  birds  of 
the  family  Procellarids.  The  petrels 
are  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  breed  in 
holes  in  the  rocks,  lay  but  one  egg,  and 
are  almost  all  of  small  size  and  more  or 
less  somber  plumage.  The  smaller  spe- 
cies are  well  known  to  sailors  under 
the  name  of  Mother  Carey's  chickens, 
and  their  appearance  is  supposed  to 
presage  a  storm.  The  term  stormy  petrel 
IS  more  exclusively  applied  to  the  Tha- 
lassidroma  pelaffica,  a  bird  which  seems 
to  run  in  a  remarkable  manner  along  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  where  it  picks  up  its 
food. 

Petrie  iP^'tri).  William  Matthew 
*^  *         FLmDEBS,    archaeologist,    bom 
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•t  Charlton,  England,  in  1853.  He 
studied  and  wrote  a  work  on  Stonekenge 
in  1880,  then  studied  the  pyramids  and 
temples  of  Giseh.  Egypt,  and  afterwards 
the  temple  at  Tanii  and  other  ancient 
dties.  making  many  interesting  dis- 
ooyeries.  His  Ten  Years^  Digging*  and 
other  works  are  valuable. 

Petrifaction  ^.^^-f^^e^^'^-lji.,; 

bodies  (animal  or  vegetable)  which  nave, 
by  slow  process,  been  converted  into 
stone.     The  term  is  used  in  much  the 

I  /OMtte. 


Neva,  before  entering  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
forms  a  peninsula  on  which  the  main  part 
of  the  city  stands,  and  itself  divides  into 
several  branches,  thus  forming  numerous 
small  islands.  The  ground  is  low,  and 
extensive  portions  of  both  the  islands  and 
the  mainland  are  flooded  every  winter. 
The  Kronstadt  Canal,  connecting  Petro- 
grad  with  Kronsi:adt,  admits  vessels  of 
largest  sise,  and  has  made  Petrograd  an 
important  seaport,  the  chief  port  m  Rus- 
sia for  the  export  of  raw  material  and  the 
import  of  manufactured  goods.  The  Neva 
is  froien  for  an  average  of  147  days  In 


The  Envdumb  of 
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Petrikan^  w^Pwhokcwf.     see  Kolr- 


PetrobnudanS  (pe-tro-brQ'shana). 
«.wi*AvwAiMiM»w»    j^g  followers  of 

Peter  (Pierre)  de  Bruys,  a  Provencal, 
who  in  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century 
preached  against  the  doctrine  of  bap* 
tismal  regeneration,  the  use  of  churches^ 
altars,  crucifixes,  relics,  etc.,  prayers  for 
the  dead,  and  the  doctrine  of  tiie  teal 
presence. 

Petrograd  <St*^SSSL^r^^ 

Ital  of  the  Russian  empire,  situated  at  the 
held  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  at  the  mouth 
•(  ll»  Neva,  400  mUes  from  Moscow.    The 


the  year  and  is  unnavigable  for  a  longei 
time  because  of  ice  from  Lake  Ladoga. 
It  is  crossed  by  three  beautiful  permanent 
bridges — the  Nicholas,  the  Trinity,  and 
the  Alexander — ^and  the  central  and 
wealthier  portions  of  the  city  have  wide, 
straight  streets  and  large  open  spaces. 
The  Admiralty,  on  the  mainland,  is  the 
focus  of  the  city,  and  is  now  the  seat  of 
the  ministry  of  the  navy,  while  the  new 
Admiralty  stands  farther  down  the  Neva. 
The  Admiralty  is  surrounded  bv  a  broad 
square.  To  the  west,  opposite  the  senate, 
stands  a  splendid  bronse  statue  of  Peter 
the  Great,  erected  in  1782;  and  to  the 
east  is  the  imperial  winter  palace,  a  worli 
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of   admirable    proDortions,    designed    by  finally  secured  dominion  over  the  tenitory 
BostrelU    mec)      A   gallery  Joins  the  soath  of  the  Neva.    Peter  the  Great,  after 

Silace  with  the  Hermitage  Fine  Arts  taking  several  of  the  Swedish  fortresses, 
allery,  which  contains  a  wealth  of  maa-  laid  in  1703  the  foundations  of  the  cathe- 
terpicces  of  Rembrandt,  Velasques,  Mu-  dral  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  of  a 
riUo,  etc.«  and  a  valuable  collection  of  fort  which  was  named  for  him,  and  corn- 
antiquities.  A  broad  semicircular  square,  pelled  people  to  settle.  The  dty  con- 
containing  the  Alexander  I  column  tinued  to  gh>w  and  gradually  became  the 
(1834),  separates  the  palace  from  the  export  Ivarbor  for  more  than  half  of  Rus- 
buildings  of  the  general  staff  and  the  for-  >Bda.  Under  its  old  name  of  St.  Petersburg 
eign  ministry.  The  Cathedral  of  St  **  ^^s  the  center  of  the  intellectual  life  of 
Isaac,  (built  181»-58),  near  the  statue  the  country,  and  handed  on  to  the  Russian 
of  Peter  the  Great,  is  an  imposing  pUe.  people  the  results  of  European  science  and 
The  Imperial  Library  (1814)  ranks  next  PW«>spphy.  At  the  beeinnlng  of  the  Great 
after  those  of  Paris  and  Ijondon  and  con-  war  (1914)  it  was  the  fifth  citpr  of  the 
tains  many  valuable  manuscripts,  among  world  in  point  of  size,  ranking  after  I^n- 
them  the  CJodex  Sinaiticus.  one  of  the  don.  New  York,  Paris,  Chicago.  The 
oldest  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Testament  great  number  of  scientific,  literary,  artistic 
Petrograd  is  also  the  seat  of  many  learned  and  technical  institutions,  as  well  as  the 
aocieties.  The  eastern  extremitv  of  Vas-  development  of  the  press  and  of  music,  at- 
ilyeoskiy  Island  is  the  center  of  commer-  tracted  people  not  only  from  the  Russian 
cial  activity  and  contains  the  stock  ex-  provinces  but  from  all  over  Europe.  With 
change;  and  this  island  also  contains  the  revolution  of  March,  1917,  which 
numerous  scientific  and  educational  instl-  began  here  (see  Rusna)  and  the  rise  of 
tntions — the  university,  the  academy  of  the  Bolshevik!,  the  seat  of  government  was 
■deuces,  the  academy  of  arts,  the  marine  transferred  to  Moscow,  and  Petrograd 
academy,  the  mining  institute,  and  the  greatly  declined  in  population.  Pop. 
central  physical  observatory.    Petersburg  ll915)  2.318,000. 

Island  contains  the  fortress  of  St  Peter  PetrOffTS.Tlhv  (P^trog'ra-fi),  that 
and  St  Paul,  now  used  as  a  state  prison,  '^^^^^B'-^ir^J  branch  of  geology 
mint,  and  artillery  museum.  Apotheca-  which  deals  with  the  rocks  of  the  eartirs 
ries'  Island,  to  tiie  north,  contains  a  surface  considered  in  relation  to  thdr 
botanical  garden  of  great  sdendflc  value,  mineral  constituents,  texture,  and  other 
There  are  two  government  dockyards,  physical  characteristics. 
Vhe  large  factories  are  outside  the  limits  Petroleum.  (P^trOle-um),  &  variety 
of  Petrograd,  only  a  few  industrial  estab-  «•*  va^i****  ^j  naphtha,  called  also 
lishments  within  the  city  employing  more  rock  or  mineral  oil ;  a  liquid,  inflamma- 
than  twenty  workmen.  The  city  is  really  ble  substance,  in  certain  localities  exnd- 
much  less  a  manufacturing  dty  than  Moe-  ing  from  the  earth,  in  some  places  ool- 
cow  or  Berlin,  and  only  the  great  influx  lected  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
of  functionaries,  consequent  upon  the  wells,  in  other  places  obtained  in  great 
state  taking  into  its  hands  the  administra-  quantities  by  boring.  It  ia  essentially 
tion  of  the  railways  and  spirituous  liquors,  composed  of  a  great  number  of  hydro- 
aaved  it  from  losing  its  relative  im-  carbons;  is  unctuous  to  the  touch;  ex- 
portance  as  an  industrial  center  in  favor  hales  a  strong  odor ;  flows  chiefly  from 
of  the  Baltic  ports  of  Riga  and  Libau.  beds  assodated  with  coal  strata;  and 
The  chief  industries  are  cottons  and  other  is  found  in  enormous  quantltiea  In 
textiles,  metal  and  machinery,  tobacco,  various  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
paper,  soap  and  candles,  chemicals,  brew-  Russia  (in  the  latter  at  Baku  on  the  Cas- 
crie&  distilleries,  sugar  refineries,  ship-  plan)  ;  in  smaller  quantitiea  in  many 
building  yards,  printing  plants,  potteries,  other  countries.  It  yields  kerosene,  par- 
carriage  works,  etc  The  chief  export  is  affin,  and  paraffin  oil,  so  extensively  em- 
grain;  the  chief  imports,  coal,  metals,  ployed  for  illuminating  purposes;  also 
buildinir  material,  herring,  coffee,  tea,  etc.  lubricating  oil  and  vaseline ;  and  has 
Six  railways  meet  at  Petrograd,  but  the  been  largely  employed  as  liquid  fuel  in 
Neva  is  the  principal  channel  for  trade  factories,  locomotives,  and  steamships, 
with  the  rest  of  Russia  by  means  of  the  Steamers^  specially  constructed  with 
Volga  and  its  tributaries.  The  region  tanks,  are  now  engaged  in  its  transpcrt 
between  Lake  Ladoga  and  the  Gulf  of  The  greatest  and  most  remarkable  develi^ 
Finland  was  inhabited  in  the  ninth  cen-  ment  of  the  petroleum  industry  be^ui 
tury  by  Blnns  and  a  few  Slavs.  Nov-  in  18S9,  when  a  company  *  struck  oil* 
gorod  and  Pskov,  eager  to  secure  dominion  by  boring  at  Oil  Creek,  Pa.,  and  obtained 
pver  this  region,  built  forts  at  the  point  a  supply  of  400  gallons  a  day.  This  led 
where  the  Neva  issues  from  Lake  Ladoga,  to  numerous  other  borings,  and  the  oil  was 
fweden  also   erected  several   forts   and  obtained  in  such  quantities  that  towns  of 
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considerable  size  soon  sprang  up  in  the  licentiousness,  of  wbicli  only  fragments 
oi\  district,  railways  were  constructed,  have  been  preserved, 
immense  reservoirs  were  made,  and  long  ppirnnavlnvQlr  (pye-trO-pttv'lofsk), 
lines  of  oil  pipes  laid  down,  while  large  -tc^wpaviuvaiw  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  jj^^^^^^^ 
fortunes  were  realized.  At  first  the  of  Asiatic  Russia,  formerly  capital  of 
borings  were  not  very  deep,  and  the  oil  Kamtchatka,  on  the  east  coast  of  Kam- 
generallv  flowed  naturally;  subsequently  tchatka.  It  is  now  of  little  importance, 
deeper  borings  were  necessary,  and  the  its  naval  institutions  having  been  trans- 
oil  could  only  be  raised  to  the  surface  ferred  to  Nikolaievsk. —  Also  a  town  of 
by  pumping.  The  United  States  leads  Central  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  govemmect 
the  world  both  in  the  production,  facili-  of  Akmollinsk,  on  the  Ischim.  Pop. 
ties  of  handling  and  refining.    The  oil-   21,796. 

fields  are  well  distributed  throughout  the  PetrO'Dolis  (pft-trop'o-L§z) ,  a  town  of 
country,  and,  although  Pennsylvania  is  ^^"'^v^vxxo  gnyjj^  j^  the  province  of 
still  a  great  producer,  other  fields  have  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  25  miles  by  rail  from 
been  opened  up.  The  coast  ranges  of  the  city  of  that  name.  Pop.  about  10,000. 
Southern  California,  principally  in  Yen-  Pfttmaftli  Till  Til  (pet-r6-se-irnum).  See 
tura  and  Los  Angeles  counties,  after  ^v*v«»^*x^im«.  p^^^i^^ 
abortive  borings  by  inexperienced  per-  PetrOVsk  iPy^-trofskOt  a  town  of 
sons,  were  taken  up  by  Pennsylvania  and  ^^^'•^^^'^  Russia,  in  the  government 
New  York  people  versed  in  the  business,  and  70  miles  n.n.w.  of  the  town  of  Sar- 
and    have   since    produced    steadily    and   atov.    Pop.  9806. 

largely.  California  and  Oklahoma  now  PAfrn^nvAilfilr  (pye-tr6-Ka-votskO>  a 
lead  in  production,  and  Illinois,  West  Vir-  'K^C''™a&»vuusit    ^^^  .^  Ruggja,  gap- 

?;inia.  Ohio,  and  Texas  have  also  been  ital  of  the  government  of  Olonetz.  on 
ound  to  contain  profitable  oil-belts.  Lake  Onega,  192  miles  northeast  of  St. 
Several  other  states  are  also  producers,  Petersburg.  It  has  an  important  gov- 
Colorado  and  Wyoming  producmg  an  oil  emment  marine  and  cannon  foundry,  and 
of  much  higher  gravity  tnan  most  of  the  manufactures  of  iron  and  copper  ware, 
others.     Nearlv  400,<XX),000  barrels    (of  Pop.  12,965. 

42  gallons  each)  of  petroleum  are  esti*  PAtsh  ^^  Ipek,  a  town  of  European 
mated  to  be  now  produced  annually  in  the  ^^oix^  Turkey,  in  Albania,  73  miles 
world.  Of  this  great  total  about  250,000,-  n.e.  of  Scutari.  Pop.  about  12,000. 
QUO  (a  great  advance  within  the  past  ten  Puttie  (P^^'^')>  John,  a  distinguished 
years)  are  produced  in  the  United  States,  *'^^^^^  painter,  born  at  Edinburgh  in 
00,000,000  in  Russia,  and  25,000,000  in  1839;  studied  there  at  the  Royal  Scot- 
Mexico,  with  minor  yields  in  other  locali-  tish  Academy ;  exhibited  The  Prison  Pet 
ties.  Both  the  American  and  Mexican  (1859)  at  Edinburgh,  and  began  in  the 
yields  are  steadily  increasing.  following  year  to  exhibit  in  London.    Re- 

Petrolo^V     (p^trol'&-j{),  the  science  markable   alike   for   vigorous   conception 
oJ'    of     the     composition     of   and  technical  dexterity  his  historical  and 
rocks  of  mineral  formation.  genre     paintings     were     numerous.    Of 

PAfrATn'«r7ATifiHi»  (pe-trom-i-son'ti-  these  may  be  mentioned  The  Drumhead 
reiromyZOnXia»,  ^^.  ^^^^  ^^^  Court^artial  (1864),  Diegrace  of  Wol- 
given  to  a  family  of  animals  in  allusion  sey  (1869),  Sword  and  Dagger  Fight 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  remove  small  (1877),  Two  Strings  to  Her  Bow 
stones  from  their  breeding-grounds —  (1887).  The  Traitor  (1888),  and  Per- 
formed from  the  Greek  Petra,  a  rock;  traits  (1889).  He  was  elected  A.  R^A. 
myzone^  sucking.  They  comprise  the  in  186Q,  and  R.A.  in  1873.  He  died  in 
famllv  known  as  lampreys.    Their  form   1893. 

is  eel-like,  the  skin  naked,  the  head  of  Pettv  (P^^^)>  ^^  William,  statisti- 
the  adult  is  elongated,  the  dorsal,  anal,  ■^^*'^J  clan  and  political  economist, 
and  caudal  fins  represented  by  a  con-  bom  at  Romsey,  Hampshire,  In  1623; 
tinuous  or  interrupted  membrane;  the  died  in  1687.  He  was  educated  in  his 
pectorals  and  ventrals  not  developed,  native  town  and  in  Normandy;  served 
All  the  species  undergo  a  metamorphosis,  for  a  time  in  the  navy;  studied  medi- 
a  very  diflPerent  form  being  possessed  by  cine  at  Utrecht,  Leyden,  and  Paris; 
the  young  or  larvie.  came  to  Oxford,  and  was  (1649)  elected 

PetrO^niUS  ArTliter,  a  Latin  a  fellow  of  Brasenose;  became  pro- 
A«^vj.v<&Auo  .AAA  vxv^xy  writer,  no-  fessor  of  anatomy  (1651),  and  m  the 
torious  for  his  licentiousness,  was  bom  following  year  joined  the  army  in  Ire< 
at  Marseilles,  and  lived  in  the  court  of  land  as  a  physician.  Here  he  was  ap 
ISfero.  He  is  supposed  by  many  authori-  pointed  surveyor  of  the  forfeited  Irish 
tMtt  to  be  the. author  of  Satyrtcon  lAbri.  estates  (1654),  and  produced  the  Dowa 
ft  work  of  fiction  of  great  ability  and   Survey  of  Irish  Lanos.    He  l>ecame  see 
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Rtuy    to    Henry    Cromwell,    the    lord-   Britannia-metal)  is  an  alloy  of  tin,  bran^ 

fieutoiaat;  and  in  1668  entered  Pari  la-   antimony,  and  biamuth* 

nMBt.    He  wrote  a   TreaiUe   of   Ta»e9  PevAr'fl  PafnTiAa      in   anatomy   the 

mmd  cofunbrntums.  reyers  raijcnes,    i  y  ^  p  h  follicle. 

p«tivi>1iAiM  (pefi-chape),  a  name  found  in  the  mnoous  membrane  of  the 
Av»irjvjuft|fv  ^Yen  to  three  or  four  small  intestine.  They  are  usually  the  seat 
snail  species  of  warblers  of  the  genus   of  ulceration  in  typhoid  fever. 

1*%^^.  "  *^  *•  "*^"*  '"*  PeyrOTlSe,  La.    See  £•  P4rou*e. 

Vmttv  IHRaai       ui  officer  in  the  navy  P^zAniiii  (p&s*n&s').  a  town  of  France. 

reuy  Umcei,     ^^^     ^^^     corre-  -^^^^^^^    in^e  department  of  n^rault, 

•ponds  with  that  of  a  non-commissioned  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hdrault,  at  the 

officer  in   tlie   army.    Petty  officers  are  confluence  of  the  Peine.  25  miles  w.  a.  w. 

appointed  and  can   be  degraded  by  the  from  Montpellier.    Pop.  0432. 

Piftttv  WscionT    in     EngUnd,     are  PcZOphapS.  See  Solitaire. 
A«?i»i^/   vvoMvuB)    sessions  of  two  or   1>a»/vt»/v»«»    *••.•• 
more   justices   of   the   peace,   on    which  *CZOporUS.  See  PoraJbest. 
power  is  conferred   by  various  statutes  Pfolv    /  *.i^v      a       »  t  ^.     ^ 
to  try  minor  offenses  without  a  jury.  XiaiZ    (pffclts).     See  PalaHnate. 

P^fnnm  (pe-ta'ni-a).  a  genus  of  VfrnWikf  (pfi'f^r),  Ida,  an  enthusiastie 
reiiuua  American  herbaceous  plants,  -TlCUiei  \^veler,  bom  at  Vienna  in 
nat.  order  Solanaces.  nearly  allied  to  1797 ;  died  in  1858.  In  her  youth  she  was 
tobacco.  They  are  much  prized  by  hor^.i-  educated  by  her  father  into  masculine 
culturlsts  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  habits  and  hardiness;  and  on  the  death 
P#f  TiTif  OA  ( pe  -  tun '  tse ) ,  Petuntze,  of  her  husband,  visited  Turlcey.  Palestine, 
xciiUUbBC  ^jj^  Chinese  name  for  what  and  Egypt  (1842)  ;  Scandinavia  and  Ice- 
is  thought  by  geologists  to  be  a  partially  land  (1846)  ;  journeyed  round  the  worid 
decomposed  granite  used  in  the  manufac-  in  184&-48,  visiting  Giiina,  India,  Persia, 
ture  of  porcelain.  Qreece,  etc.;  in  1852  visited  Califomiaj 

P#fixrArf>i.TnflTM#  ^^  called  Sub-  Peru.  Oregon,  etc.,  and  in  1856  explored 
XnwOTia  marDie,  gew -marble,  Madagascar.  The  narratives  of  her  vari- 
from  being  worlced  at  Petworth  in  ous  journeys  were  translated  into  English. 
Sussex,  a  variouslr-colored  limestone  oc-  PflgiilArAr  ^(pfli'd^i^r).  Otto,  Qer- 
curring  in  the  Weald  clay,  and  com-  ***vx\e^x«x  ^j^  philosophical  theolo- 
posed  of  the  remains  of  fresh-water  gian,  bom  at  Stetten,  Wurtemben,  18^ ; 
shells.  died,  1908.    He  was  a  pastor  at  Heilbronn 

PAnfiTicy^riaTi  TflM#  (pA-tin-jer'i-  from  1868  till  1870,  when  he  became  pro- 
reuiringenan  xaoiC  ^n).  a  table  fessor  at  Jena,  whence  he  was  transferred 
of  the  roads  of  the  ancient  Roman  world,  to  Berlin  in  1875.  His  philosophical 
written  on  parchment,  and  found  in  a  views  may  be  regarded  as  a  blend  of  those 
library  at  Speyer  in  the  fifteenth  century,  of  Hegel  and  Schleiermacher,  while  in 
It  was  so  named  from  Conrad  Peutinger^  criticism  he  leaned  toward  the  school  of 
a  native  of  Augsburg,  who  was  the  first  Baur.  His  principal  works  are  BeligionB' 
to  make  it  generally  known.  It  is  sup-  nhiloBophie  auf  geachiohiUcher  OrMnd- 
posed  to  have  been  constructed  about  a.d.  lage,  Religion  una  Morale  Der  PauUnie' 
226.  fnu»,    Orundriee    dee    Chrietliohen    Olau- 

pA^vr  (pQ).  a  separate  inclosed  seat  in  bene  und  Sitten-Lehre,  Dae  Urchrieten- 
^^^  a  church.  In  England  pews  are  f^iim,  Influence  of  the  Apoetle  Paul^ 
held  in  the  Established  Church  either  by  Development    of    Theology   Since    Kant, 

Erescriptive  right,  or  by  the  will  of  the  Philoeophy  and  Development  of  ReUgion, 
ishop.     In  the  United  States  pews  are  and  Evolution  and  Theology. 
sold  to  actual  owners,  or  rented  to  seat-  PfArzhAim     (pfortsTiIm),  a  town  of 
holders  at  a  fixed  price.  xxuJTiiiiciiu     ^^  Grand-duchy  of  Ba- 

P^fXTf^r  (pd'ter).  an  alloy  of  tin  and  den,  15  miles  a.B.  of  Carlsruhe,  on  the 
xcwbci  Yeti^,  or  of  tin  with  proper-  northem  edge  of  the  Black  Forest,  at 
tions  of  lead.  sine,  bismuth,  antimony,  the  junction  of  the  Nagold  with  the  Ens. 
or  copper,  and  used  for  domestic  uten-  The  chief  industry  is  in  the  making  of 
sils.  One  of  the  finest  sorts  of  pewter  gold  and  silver  trinkets,  and  the  other 
is  composed  of  100  parts  of  tin  to  17  manufactures  are  machinery,  castinn, 
parts  of  antimony,  while  the  common  tools,  chemiotls,  leather,  paper,  doUi, 
pewter  of  which  beer-mugs  and  other  etc.  Pop.  (1910)  69,082. 
vessels  are  made  consists  of  4  parts  of  piiofiAnliere  (fak'G-kSr),  Phaco- 
tin  and  1  of  lead.  The  kind  of  pewter  *iA»«vi,iicic  ch<kbe,  the  wart-hog  of 
of    which    tea-poU    are    made     (called  Africa,  a  pachydermatous  mammal  ot  thk 
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fenus  Pkacoehwrus,  akin  to  the  swine, 
characterised  by  a  large  wart-like  excres- 
cence on  each  side  of  the  face.  The 
tuska  of  the  male  project  8  or  9  inches 
beyond  the  lips,  and  form  terrible 
weapons.  P.  Eliani  is  the  Abyssinian 
phacochere  or  Ethiopian  wild-boar. 
P>isi.noT>R  (fancopz),  a  genus  of  fossil 
rnacops  trilobites.  P.  laiifrona  is 
characteristic  of  the  Devonian  forma- 
tion,  and  is  all  but  world-wide  in  its  dis- 
tribution. 

Phffido  i^'^^)f  A  Greek  philosopher,  a 
scholar  of  Socrates,  and 
founder  of  a  school  of  philosophy  in 
Ells.  The  dialogue  of  Plato  on  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  which  contains 
the  conversation  of  Socrates  in  prison 
before  his  death,  bears  the  name  of 
Phsedo.  None  of  his  ovm  writings  are 
extant. 

******"••  ogy,  daughter  of  Minos,  king 
of  Crete,  was  the  sister  of  Ariadne  and 
wife  of  Theseus.  She  falsely  accused  her 
stepson,  Hippolytus,  of  a  criminal  at- 
tempt upon  her  honor,  an  injustice  of 
which  she  afterwards  repented,  and  was 
either  killed  by  her  husband  or  com- 
mitted suicide.  Sophocles  and  Eurip- 
ides made  this  the  subject  of  tragedies 
(both  of  which  are  lost),  and  their  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  Racine. 
Pllffidms  (^S'drus),  a  Latin  writer 
^^^  of  the  Augustan  age,  who 

translated  and  imitated  the  fables  of 
.^Ssop.  He  was  a  slave  brought  from 
Thracia  or  Macedonia  to  Rome,  and 
manumitted  by  Augustus.  Some  au- 
thorities have  doubted  the  genuineness 
of  the  fables  ascribed  to  Phiedrus,  but 
their  style  is  favorable  to  the  supposi- 
tion of  their  genuineness.  There  are 
five  books,  containing  ninety-seven  fables, 
attributed  to  him.  They  are  notable  for 
beauty  of  style  and  purity  of  language. 
Phacthon  (fa'e-ton),  a  mythological 
*****^  **^  character,  who  one  day 
obtained  leave  from  his  father  Helios 
(the  Sun)  to  drive  the  chariot  of  the 
BUD,  but  being  unable  to  restrain  the 
horses  Zeus  struck  him  with  a  thunder- 
,bolt  and  hurled  him  headlong  into  the 
river  Po.  The  name  in  its  English 
form  of  PhtBion  is  applied  to  an  open 
foor-wheeled  carriage. 

Phaeedaena  (;aJ-«^6'na),  jn  medi 

*  **«^  ****•*'**•*  cine,  a  name  given  to  a 
kind  of  obstinate  gangrenous  ulcer  which 
eats  into  or  corrodes  the  adjoining  parts. 

Pliagocytes   <^J;^^  ^^-^^^. 

pnscles,  also  called  leucocytes.  They  are 
cells  with  active  ameboid  functions  and 
engulf  both  nutritive  and  injurious  sub- 


stances. These  cells  are  now  known  to 
have  important  physiological  functions, 
and  that  to  their  healthv  activity  is  due 
the  destruction  of  invading  bacteria. 

Phalanfirer  (.^al'an-i^r)*  the  name 
***  *"o  given  to  the  animals  of 
the  genus  Phalatigista,  a  genus  of  mar- 
supial quadrupeds  inhabiting  Austral- 
asia; also  called  phalangisia.  They  are 
generally  of  the  size  of  a  cat,  are  noc- 
turnal in  their  habits,  and  live  in  trees. 


Vulpine  Phalanger  (PhalanffiHa  wlpina). 

feeding  on  insects,  fruits,  leaves,  etc 
The  sooty  phalanger  or  tapoa  (P.  full- 
gin6»a)f  so-called  from  its  color,  is 
pretty  common  in  Tasmania.  The  vul- 
pine phalanger  or  vulpine  opossum  (P. 
vulplna)  is  another  species,  common  In 
Australia.    See  also  Flying  Phalanger. 

PhalanereS  (/a->n'ifz)»  the  name  ap- 
o  plied  to  the  separate  bones 
of  which  the  digits  (or  fingers  and  toes) 
of  vertebrates  are  composed.  Each  digit 
or  finger  of  the  human  hand  consists 
of  three  phalanges,  with  the  exception  of 
the  pollex  or  thumb,  which  is  composed  of 
two  only. 

Phalansterianism,  £2.^^s^®j^: 

rier» 

Phalanx  (^aJ'a°ks).  a  name  given 
^^^  generally  by  the  Greeks  to 
the  whole  of  the  heavy-armed  infantry 
of  an  army,  but  more  specifically  to  each 
of  the  grand  divisions  of  that  class  of 
troops  when  formed  in  ranks  and  files 
close  and  deep,  with  their  shields  joined 
and  their  pikes  crossing  each  other.  The 
Spartan  phalanx  was  commonly  8  feet 
deep,    while    the    Theban    phalanx    was 

_   much  deeper. 

Q  PVioloria  (fara-ris),  a  ruler  of  Ag- 
ruaians   rjgentum    in    Sicily     (prob- 

[•  ably  between  571  and  549  b.c.),  chiefly 
celebrated  in  tradition  for  his  cruelty. 
He  is  said  to  have  burned  his  victims 
in  a  brazen  bull,  within  which  a  slow 
fire  was  kindled.  By  means  of  pipes 
fitted  in  its  nostrils  the  shrieks  of  the 
tyrant's  victims  became  like  the  bellow- 
ing of  the  animal.  The  letters  of 
Phalaris,  of  which  an  English  edition  was 
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published  in  1696,  were  shown  to  be 
spurious  by  Richard  Bentley  in  his  Dit- 
tertation  on  PKalarU  (1699).  See  Bent- 
ley, 

Pliolarifl  ^  small  genus  of  grasses, 
xiuuariSy  of  which  the  seed  of  one 
of  the  species,  P,  canarienstM,  or  canary- 

?:ra8s,    is   extensively   employed    as   food 
or     birds,    and    commonly    known    as 
ca  narv  seed 

Phalaropc  ii^'r'Sf^'«>v^^'"S? 

torial  birds  forming  the  genus  Phala- 
r6pu8»  The  gray  phalarope  (P.  lohAtuM), 
frequently  seen  in  Britain  in  the  course 
of  Its  migration  from  its  Arctic  breed- 
ing place  to  its  southern  winter  quarters, 
is  a  beautiful  bird,  rather  over  8  inches 
long,  with  a  short  tail  and  slender 
straight  bill.  The  red-necked  phalarope 
(P.  hyperbor^a),  which  breeds  in  some 
of  the  most  northern  Scottish  islands,  is 
rather  smaller  than  the  gray  phalarope. 
PhAllllfl  (fal'ius),  the  emblem  of  the 
AucuAUA  generative  power  in  nature, 
carried  in  solemn  procession  in  the 
Bacchic  orgies  of  ancient  Greece  (see 
Bacchanalia)  t  and  also  an  object  of  ven- 
eration or  worship  among  various  Orien- 
tal nations.  (See  Linpam.)  In  botany, 
Phallua  is  a  genus  of  fungi  of  the  di- 
vision Qasteromycetes.  A  most  com- 
mon species  is  P.  impudlcus  or  faiiduM^ 
popularly  called  aiinkhom,  whicli  has  a 
foetid  and  disgusting  smell. 

Phancrogamia  i^Vma'?; 'a "£',?»• 

of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  comprising 
those  plants  which  have  their  organs  of 
reproduction  (stamens  and  pistils)  de- 
veloped and  distinctly  apparent.  See 
Botany. 

Phantasmagoria  <^S^:*r-tS^-«f;: 

1>lied  to  the  effects  produced  by  a  magic- 
antern. 
PliflTflnh    (^ft'rO).  the  name  given  in 

Egypt,  corresponding  to  the  p-ba  or 
PH-EU  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics, 
which  signifies  the  sun.  The  identifica- 
tion of  the  Pharaohs  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture with  the  respective  Egyptian  kings, 
particularly  the  earlier  ones,  is  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty.  See  Egypt, 
Pharaoh's  Eat.  ^^  ichneumon, 
Pharisees      (^ar'i-sez),      a      religious 

which  had  risen  into  great  influence  at 
the  time  of  Christ,  and  played  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  events  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  most  probable  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  the  Pharisees  as 
a  distinct  sect  is  that  which  refers  it  to 


the  reaction  against  the  attempt  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  break  down  the 
distinctions  between  his  Jewish  and  his 
Greek  subjects.  At  the  time  of  Christ 
the  Pharisees  stood  as  the  national 
party  in  politics  and  religion  —  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Saddacees.  The  funda> 
mental  principle  of  the  Pharisees  was 
that  of  the  existence  of  an  oral  law  to 
complete  and  explain  the  written  law. 
'Moses,'  said  the  Mishna,  'received  the 
law  (the  unwritten  law  is  meant)  from 
Sinai,  and  delivered  it  to  Joshua,  and 
Joshua  to  the  elders,  and  the  elders  to 
the  prophets,  and  the  prophets  to  the  men 
of  the  Great  Synagogue.'^  This  oral  law 
declared  the  continuance  of  life  after  the 
death  of  the  body,  and  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead.  This  authoritative  tradi- 
tion received  in  process  of  time  additions 
which  were  not  pretended  to  be  derived 
directly  from  Moses:  —  1st,  Decisions  of 
the  Great  Synagogue  by  a  majority  of 
votes  on  disputed  points.  2d,  Decrees 
made  by  prophets  and  wise  men  in  dif- 
ferent ages.  3d,  Legal  decisions  of 
proper  ecclesiastical  authorities  on  dis- 
puted Questions.  These  authorities  com- 
prehended both  the  writers  of  the  sacred 
books  and  their  approved  commentators. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  though  their 
strict  observance  of  small  points  often 
led  to  hypocrisy  and  self-glorification, 
the  sect  contained  a  body  of  pious, 
learned,  and  patriotic  men  of  progress. 

Phamacopeeia  ^?e'er;K'^.V 

drug,  potid,  making),  a  book  containing 
the  prescriptions  for  the  preparation  of 
medicines  recognised  by  the  general  body 
of  practitioners.  Up  till  1863  separate 
Pharmacopoeias  were  issued  bv  the  Col- 
leges of  Physicians  of  London,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Dublin.  There  is  now  a  Brit- 
ish Pharmacopoeia,  issued  by  the  medical 
council  of  the  kingdom,  and  an  American 
pharmacopoeia,  based  on  that  of  Britain. 
Pharmacy  (^ar'ma-sl),  Phabmaceu- 
***"  ^^^  TICS  (Greek,  pharmakon, 
drug,  pharmakeuein,  to  administer  drugs), 
the  art  of  preparing,  compoundmg, 
and  combining  substances  for  medical 
purposes;  the  art  of  the  apothecary. 
As  these  substances  may  be  mineral, 
vegetable,  or  animal,  theoretical  phar- 
macy requires  a  knowledge  of  botany, 
Eo51ogy,  and  mineralogy;  and  as  it  is 
necessary  to  determine  their  properties, 
and  the  laws  of  their  composition  and 
decomposition,  of  chemistry  also.  In  a 
narrower  sense  pharmacy  is  merely  the 
art  of  compounding  and  mixing  drugs 
according  to  the  prescription  of  the  phy- 
sician. (See  Apothecary  and  Chemi%t»,) 
In  pharmaceutical  operations  the  apolihe- 
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caries'  weight  is  ased,  in  which  20  grains 
make  a  scruple.  8  scruples  a  drachm,  8 
drachms  an  ounce,  and  12  ounces  a 
pound;  in  fluid  measure  60  minims 
(drops)  make  1  fluid  drachm,  and  8 
drachms  a  fluid  ounce.  The  following 
abbreviations  and  signs  are  used  by 
physicians  in  writing  their  prescriptions: 
5.  ounce;  3,  drachm;  9,  scruple; 
f.  3»  fluid  ounce;  f.  3,  fluid  drachm; 
til,  minim;  ^"^t  (gutia),  drop;  Cochl. 
icochledre)^  spoonful;  j.  or  i.,  one; 
8s.,  half;  ftft  or  ana,  of  each;  q.  s.  (guatt- 
tum  sufficit),  as  much  as  necessary;  p.  e., 
equal  parts. 

Pharnaces  ^';^'\"«i'VverU^  ^| 

Cesar  in  47  B.C.,  a  victory  announced 
in   the   famous   message  sent   to   Rome: 
Veni,  vidi,  vicL 
PhftrO        ^  S&me.     See  Faro. 

Pharos  (^a'ros),  a  .lighthouse,  llie 
^^^  name  is  denved  from  the  is- 

land of  Pharos,  close  to  and  now  part 
of  Alexandria,  which  protected  the  port 
of  that  city.  On  the  eastern  promon- 
tory of  the  island  stood  the  lighthouse 
of  Alexandria,  so  famous  in  antiquity, 
and  considered  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world,  built  300  years  B.C.  See  lAght- 
house. 

**************  ancient  Thessaly,  near 
which  Ccesar  defeated  Pompey,  b.o.  48. 
(See  desar  and  Pompey.)  It  is  now 
represented  by  the  small  town  Phersala, 
seat  of  a  Greek  archbishop.    Pop.  1368. 

Pharyngobrancliii  ^/*n^'.Vi?iI 

'pharynx-gilled'),   the  name  applied   to 


with  which  it  is  continuous.  It  is  of  a 
funnel  shape,  and  about  4  inches  in 
length;  the  posterior  nostrils  open  into  it 
above  the  soft  palate,  while  the  larynx, 
with  its  lid,  the  epiglottis,  is  in  front  and 
below.  The  contraction  of  the  pharynx 
transmits  the  food  from  the  mouth  to 
the  oesophagus.  From  it  proceed  the 
eustachian  tubes  to  the  ears. 

Phawogale  rj^^arB^uplX 

closely  allied  to  the  dasyures.  found 
throughout  Auatralia.  New  Guinea,  etc. 

Phascolarctos  fe^'"-"''''*"^-  ®** 
PhMcolomyg  <f2-,e^»';i>^e"'-^  IS: 

wombat  (which  see). 
PhflgA    (faz)»  in  astronomy,  one  of  the 
AAj.cR.0v    recurring  appearances  or  states 
of  the  moon  or  a  planet  in  respect  to 

auantity  of  illumination,  or  figure  of  en- 
Ightened  disc. 

Phaseolus  <f&}^h  X^To 

which  belong  the  kidney-bean  and  scarlet- 
runner.     See  French  Bean. 

Phasianldse,  ^^etVnu''''^'     ^ 

Pliasis  (^i^'sis),  a  river  of  Ck>lchis 
Aaj.flR.cM.0  (Transcaucasia),  now  called 
the  Rion,  anciently  regarded  as  the 
boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia.  It 
rises  in  a  spur  of  the  Caucasus,  flows  in 
a  generally  western  direction,  and  falls 
into  the  Black  Sea  near  Poti.  Pheas- 
ants are  said  to  have  been  first  brought 
to  Europe  from  the  banks  of  this  river, 
hence  their  name. 

**     ***^^***    sects  or  walking-sticks,  a 
family  of  orthopterous  insects  allied  tm 


Pharyngobranchii. 
The  Laneelet  (Amphioxus  lanceoUUtu),  en- 
larged, o.  Mouth;  b,  Branchial  aao;  ff, 
Stomaeh;  h,  Diverticulum  repreienting  the 
liver;  i,  Inteatine;  a.  Anus;  n,  Notoehord; 
A  Rndixaenta  of  fln-raya ;  p,  Abdominal  pore. 

the   lowest   order   of   fishes,   represented 
solely  by  the  lancelet   (which  see). 

Pharyngoriatlii  ^'^'afriSl'^oJ 

acanthopterous  fishes,  which  includes  the 

wrasses,    the    parrot-fishes,    the    garfish, 

laury-pikes,  and  flving-fish. 

Pharvnx     (fa'rmgks),   the  term   ap-  nx.      ia  -     *     t       * 

xn&r^IUL     pj.^   j.^   ^Yie  muscular  sac  Phasmldw,  er  Bpeeter  InMetc. 

which    intervenes  between   the  cavity  of   1,  Cladom^rphiu  pkyUinuM  (Braiillan  Walkinr 
the   mouth   ana    the   narrow   (esophagus,       atiek).    2,  AerophtfUa  chronuM,  Auatralia. 
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Pheasant  Fhereoydes 

the  Mantids,  restricted  to  warm  coqd-  pero.  Other  species  inhabiting  Southern 
tries,  and  remarkable  for  their  very  close  Asia  and  the  Eastern  Archipelaco  are 
resemblance  to  the  objects  in  the  midst  the  Diard*s  pheasant  of  Japan  (P.  ver- 
of  which  they  live,  this  peculiarity,  iicolor)  ;  Reeve*s  pheasant  (P.  venera- 
known  as  mimicry ,  being  their  only  pro-  %%•)  of  China;  and  Sttmmering's  pheas- 
tection  against  their  enemies.  Hie  ant  (P.  SwHumerinoii) ,  found  in  Japan, 
family  includes  the  genera  Pka^ma,  PkyU  lliere  are  various  others  often  put  in  dif- 
Hum,  Clad^morphus,  etc.  Some  of  them  ferent  genera,  as  the  firebacks,  birds  of 
are  destitute  of  wings,  and  have  the  ap-  rich  plumage,  natives  of  Siam  and  the 
pearance  of  dead  twigs,  while  the  ab-  adjacent  islands;  the  silver  pheasants 
seoce  of  motion  in  the  insects  adds  to  (genus  Euplocdmu$),  of  China.  Burmah, 
the  deception.  and  various  parts  of  India,  with  a  gen- 

Phefl.Sfl.nt     (fei'ant),  the  general  name  era lly     white     plumage,     the     feathers 
a.Aj.^cMN»uv      ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  j^^^  marked  with  fine  black  lines;  the  golden 
ily  Phasianide,  which  comprises  several  pheasant  of  Tibet  and  China,  the  type 
genera    besides    that    of    the    pheasants  of    the   genus    Thaumalea,    It    is   noted 
proper,    Phasidnus.      There    are    usually  for   its   brilliant  colors  and  magnificent 
naked   spaces    of   skin    on    the   head    or  crest.    See  also  Argus  Pheasant,  impey 
cheeks  and  often  combs  or  wattles.    The  Pheasant,  Tragopan, 
plumage  of  the  males  is  brilliant,  that  of  PlipooaTif' s  P.xr*      See  Adonis, 
the  females  more  sober,   and  the  males  -^^casanir  8  Xiyc. 
carry    spurs    on    the    tarso-metotorsus.  Pliefl.8fljit  Shell    (PhastaneOa) ,       a 

^^^^^•"^ '^**^'"  genus  of  gasterop- 
odous  molluscs,  found  in  South  America, 
India,  Australia,  the  Mediterranean, 
etc.  The  shell  is  spiral  and  obovate,  the 
outside  polished  and  richly  colored. 
PhplTM  (^elps)f  Edwabo  John,  diplo- 
.ETiicxiro  matist,  was  bom  at  Middlebury, 
Vermont,  in  1822 ;  died  in  1900.  He  be- 
came professor  of  law  at  Yale  in  1881. 
was  United  States  minister  to  England 
1885-89,  and  one  of  the  counsel  for  this 
country  in  the  Behring  Sea  arbitration 
of  1893. 

Phenic  Acid,  ^^Tod.  ^  """^ 
Phenomenalism  SftTsltrW^ 

losophy    which    inquires    only    into    the 

The  wiogs  are  short,  the  tail  long.    The  causes  of  existing  phenomena.    The  seep- 

three  front  toes  are  united  by  a  membrane  tical  phenomenalism  of  Hume  is  now  rep- 

up  to  the  first  Joint,  and  the  hinder  toe  is  resented  by  Positivism,    A  phenomenalist 

articulated  to  the  tarsus.    The  food  con-  does  not  believe  in  an  invariable  connec- 

sists  of  grains,  soft  herbage,  roots,  and  tion  between  cause  and  effect,  but  holds 

insects.    They  are   chiefly  terrestrial  in  this  ^^enerally  acknowledged  relation  to  be 

habits,   taking  short   rapid   flights   when  nothmg  more  than  a  habitually  observed 

alarmed.    The  pheasants  are  polygamous,  sequence. 

the  males  and  females  consortmg  together  PhATi ylo nnne  ^  fen-ira-mln ) .  Same 
during  breeding-time,  which  occurs  in  *******•/*"'""**'*  as  Aniline. 
spring.  The  common  pheasant  (Phasi-  pherSB  i.^®''^^'  '^^  ancient  city  of 
anus  Colohicus),  now  fully  domesticated  ******«'  Thessalv,  which  under  the 
but  originally  said  to  be  a  native  of  the  rule  of  tyrants  of  its  own  became  a 
banks  of  the  Phasis  in  Western  Asia,  controlling  power  of  the  whole  of  Thes- 
is the  familiar  species.  It  extends  in  saly,  and  for  long  made  its  influence  felt 
its  distribution  over  Southern  Europe,  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  In  352  B.C. 
and  is  said  even  to  exist  in  Siberia,  it  became  subject,  with  the  rest  of  Thes- 
These  birds  breed  freely  in  a  domesti-  saly,  to  Philip  of  Macedon. 
cated  state.  The  pheasant  will  inter-  PliArAnvH^fx  (fer-i-sl'des),  a  Greek 
breed  with  the  common  fowl,  the  ^^^^^^J^^^  philosopher  of  the  Cth 
Guinea  fowl,  and  even  with  the  black  century  B.C.,  a  native  of  the  island  of 
grouse;  and  there  are  white  and  pied  Syros,  and  a  contemporary  of  Thales. 
varieties  of  the  common  species.  The  He  is  said  to  have  taught  the  doctrine  of 
hvbrid  produced  by  the  union  of  a  cock-  metempsychosis,  or  of  the  immortality 
pheasant  with  the  common  hen  is  termed  a  of  the  soul,  and  to  have  been  the  in* 


Reeve's  Pheasant  iPhasianus  veueratms). 
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ftructor  of  Pythagoras.  Some  frag* 
ments  of  his  work  are  extant 
Phidias  (fid'i-as),  a  celebrated  Greek 
sculptor,  who  was  bom  about 
490  B.ai  and  flourished  in  the  age  of 
Pericles,  but  of  whose  life  hardly  any 
particulars  are  known.  Among  his  works 
were  three  statues  of  Athena  which  were 
all  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias.  One  colossal  statue  of 
Athena  was  in  bronze,  and  the  goddess 
was  represented  as  a  warrior-goddess  in 
the  attitude  of  battle.  The  second  and 
still  more  famous  stood  in  the  Parthenon, 
and  was  made  of  ivory  and  gold,  repre- 
senting Athena  standing  with  a  spear  in 
one  hand  and  an  image  of  Victory  in  the 
other;  it  measured,  with  the  pedestal, 
about  41)  feet  in  height.  The  third 
statue,  in  bronze,  of  a  smaller  size,  was 
called  emphatically  the  heautifuh  on 
account  of  its  exquisite  proportions. 
Another  colossal  statue  by  Phidms,  that 
of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  was  ranked  for  its 
beauty  among  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
Zeus  was  here  seen  sitting  upon  a 
throne,  with  an  olive  wreath  of  gold 
about  his  temples;  the  upper  part  of  his 
body  was  naked;  a  wide  mantle,  cover- 
ing the  rest  of  it,  hung  down  in  the 
richest  folds  to  his  feet,  which  rested  on 
a  foofstool.  The  naked  parts  of  the 
statue  were  of  ivory,  the  dress  was  of 
beaten  gold.  The  right  hand  held  a 
Victory,  and  the  left  a  scepter  tipped 
with  the  eagle.  The  Zeus  was  removed 
to  Constantinople  by  Theodosius  I,  and 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  475  a.  d.  During 
the  government  of  Pericles,  which  lasted 
twenty  years,  Athens  was  adorned  with 
costly  temples,  colonnades,  and  other 
workiB  of  art.  Phidias  superintended 
these  improvements;  and  the  sculptures 
with  which  the  Parthenon,  for  instance, 
among  other  buildings,  was  adorned, 
were  partly  his  own  work,  and  partly  in 
the  spirit*  and  after  the  ideas  of  this 
great  master.  Of  the  merits  of  these  we 
can  ourselves  judge.  (See  Elgin  Mar- 
Me«,  Parthenon.)  Phidias  received  great 
honors  from  the  Athenians,  but  he  is 
also  said  to  have  been  falsely  accused 
of  peculation,  and  of  impiety  for  putting 
his  own  likeness  and  that  of  Pericles 
on  the  shield  of  Athena.  He  died  proba- 
bly about  B.  c.  432. 
Phiffalia    (f«-«A-J«'yA).  a  city  of  an- 

mountainous  part  of  Arcadia.  On  one 
of  the  mountains.  Mount  Cotylium,  to 
the  northeast  of  the  site  of  Phigalia,  is 
situated  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius, 
built  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  by  Ictinus.  the  architect  of  the  Par- 
thenop  at  Athens,  and  still  one  of  the 


best-preserved  temples  in  Greece.  The 
frieze,  which  was  usually  on  the  exterior 
of  the  temple,  was  here  in  the  interior, 
and  with  the  metopes  was  of  Parian 
marble.  It  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  is  quite  complete,  consist- 
ing of  23  slabs  of  marble  2  feet  high, 
carved  in  high  relief,  the  whole  being 
101  feet  long.  The  subjects  are  the 
battle  of  the  Lapithie  and  the  Centaurs, 
and  that  between  the  Amazons  and  the 
Greeks,  the  school  being  that  of  Phidias. 

Philadelphia  ^^^r:^f\,%^ 

tine,  east  of  the  Jordan,  originally  Rab- 
bath-Ammon,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Ammonites.  (2)  An  important  city  in 
the  east  of  Lydia.     See  Ala-Shehr. 

Philadelphia,  y^^^  ^^^,,^^%^^, 

in  Pennsvlvania,  ranks  as  the  third  larg- 
est city  in  the  Union.  It  is  situated  on 
the  rivers  Delaware  and  Schuylkill,  and, 
following  the  course  of  Delaware  Bay 
and  River,  is  00  miles  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  New  York  lies  07  miles  to  the 
northeast  and  Washington  130  miles  to 
the  southwest.  The  site  is  nearly  flat, 
but  slopes  gently  towards  both  the  Dela- 
ware and  the  Schuylkill,  llie  houses  are 
largely  built  of  brick,  with  white  mar- 
ble trimmings.  The  streets  were  orig- 
inally laid  out  so  as  to  run  nearly  due 
westward  from  the  Delaware,  intersected 
by  other  streets  running  nearly  north  and 
south,  and  still  almost  everywhere  the 
streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles. 
Market  Street,  the  great  central  street 
running  east  and  west,  and  continuously 
built  upon  for  several  miles,  has  a  width 
of  100  feet;  Broad  Street,  the  principal 
central  street  running  north-  and  south, 
is  built  upon  to  a  much  greater  length, 
and  is  113  feet  in  width.  Most  of  the 
other  chief  streets  vary  from  50  to  00 
feet  broad,  some  of  the  avenues,  how- 
ever, being  much  wider.  An  extensive 
system  of  street  railway  extends  through 
nearly  all  the  wider  streets  with  subway 
and  elevated  railway  extending  through 
the  entire  length  of  Market  Street.  A 
number  of  bridges,  for  railway  and  gen- 
eral traffic,  span  the  Schuylkill  and  a  reg- 
ular service  of  steam-ferries  across  the 
Delaware  affords  communication  with  the 
New  Jersey  side  of  the  river.  Philadel- 
phia is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  several 
of  the  chief  historical  monuments  of  the 
United  States,  the  most  notable  of  these 
being  the  State  House,  containing  a  large 
room  called  Independence  Hall,  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  signed  there 
(July  4,  1770).  The  Liberty  Bell,  said 
to  have  signaled  that  fact  to  the  peo- 
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pie,  is  preserved  as  an  invaluable  historic 
treasure.  Carpenters'  Hall,  in  which  the 
first  Congress  met;  Christ  Church,  which 
Washington  attended  while  President,  and 
other  historic  sites,  are  sedulously  pre- 
served. Among  the  other  notable  build- 
ings  are  the  custom-house,  a  white  marble 
edifice;  the  United  States  new  mint,  a 
granite-fronted  building ;  the  post-office,  a 
large  and  handsome  granite  structure 
with  a  dome;  the  new  City  Hall,  having 
an  elevation  of  547  feet  and  surmounted 
by  a  colossal  statue  of  Penn ;  Girard  Col- 
lege, a  fine  example  of  the  Corinthian 
style;  the  buildings  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  the  Memorial  and  Horti- 
cultural Halls  in  Fairmount  Park,  erected 
in  1876  for  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  and 
Rtill  retained;  many  handsome  churches, 
Imnks,  insurance  offices,  etc.  Charitable 
institutions  are  numerous  and  efficient. 
The  educatioaal  establishments  include  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  with  a  medi- 
cal department ;  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College;  the  Women's  Medical  College; 
the  Medico-Cbirurgical  College,  the  Hah- 
nemann College,  the  College  of  Pharmacy ; 
the  Academy  of  l^V.e  Arts;  the  Drexel 
Institute ;  Temple  University ;  the  School 
of  Industrial  Art;  the  School  of  De- 
sign for  Women:  the  Philadelphia  Muse- 
ums; numerous  colleges  and  educational 
institutions  supported  by  the  relig- 
ious denominations;  Girard  College,  de- 
voted to  the  secular  education  of  orphan 
boys;  and  the  public  schools.  Many  of 
the  above  institutions  possess  extensive 
and  valuable  libraries,  in  addition  to 
which  are  the  large  collections  belonging 
to  the  Philadelphia  Library,  the  Mercan- 
tile Library,  the  Free  Library,  with  its 
many  branches,  the  University  and  the 
Academy  of  Science  libraries,  and  various 
othei's;  while  Philadelphia  is  one  of  the 
recognized  centers  of  literarv,  dramatic, 
and  artistic  culture.  Scientific  progress 
is  represented   by  the  Academy  of   Nat- 


ural Sciences,  the  Franklin  Institute, 
the  Philosophical  Society,  Historical  So- 
ciety, etc.  In  addition  to  the  public 
squares  the  chief  place  of  outdoor  re- 
creation is  Fairmount  Park,  with  an 
area  of  over  3000  acres,  possessing  much 
natural  beauty,  being  well  wooded,  and 
having  a  great  variety  of  surface.  A 
handsome  Parkway,  adorned  with  mag- 
nificent buildings,  is  projected  to  connect 
the  park  entrance  with  the  City  Hall. 
The  principal  places  of  indoor  amuse- 
ments are  the  opera  houses,  theaters, 
numerous  concert-rooms,  etc.  Philadel- 
phia ranks  high  as  a  center  of  foreign,  in- 
land, and  coasting  trade.  The  leading 
Articles  of  export  are  grain,  provisions, 
petroleum,  anthracite  and  gas-coal,  iron 


and  iron- wares,  lumber,  tebacco,  and  cot- 
ton (raw  and  manufactured).  The  prin- 
cipal imports  consist  of  cotton,  woolen, 
and  flax  goods,  tin-plate,  iron  and  iron- 
ore,  chemicals,  etc.  The  river  channel  is 
being  deepened  so  that  the  largest  mer- 
chant ships  may  reach  the  wharves. 
Philadelphia  is  the  first  manufacturing 
city  in  the  United  States,  the  carpet  in- 
dustry being  the  largest  in  the  country. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  locomotive 
industry,  the  largest  in  the  world,  and 
also  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  of  the 
city  and  its  environs.  The  other  leading 
manufactures  are  iron  and  steel,  machin- 
ery and  tools,  refined  sugar,  clothing, 
boots  and  shoes,  brewery  products,  chem- 
icals, household  furniture,  and  a  great  va- 
riety besides. —  Philadelphia  was  founded 
and  named  by  William  Penn  in  1682  as 
the  capital  of  his  colony  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. For  a  long  time  it  was  almost 
exclusively  occupied  and  controlled  by 
9uakers.  Many  of  its  most  important 
improvements  were  due  to  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  it  played  a  most  promi- 
nent part  during  tne  Revolutionary  war. 
In  May-November,  1876  (a  hundred 
years  after  the  issue  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence),  a  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion, the  first  World's  Fair  in  the  United 
States,  was  held  on  the  grounds  at  the 
southwest  extremity  of  Fairmount  Park. 
It  was  a  large  and  imposing  display  of 
art  and  industry  and  has  left  the  city  two 
well-filled  structures,  the  Horticultural 
and  Memorial  halls.  The  citv  has  mag- 
nificent railroad  terminals.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  station,  completed  in 
1894.  is  of  modem  Gothic,  absolutely  fire- 
proof ;  the  train  shed  is  one  of  the  largest 
single  spans  ever  constructed,  being  304 
ft.,  covering  sixteen  tracks.  The  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading  Railroad  terminal  is 
of  composite  Renaissance,  and  built  of 
New  England  granite,  brick,  and  terra- 
cotta. The  train  shed  has  a  clear  span 
of  266  ft.,  covering  thirteen  tracks.  Of 
more  recent  construction  is  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad  terminal,  a  handsome 
structure.  All  these  run,  by  underground 
or  elevated  tracks,  to  the  center  of  the 
city.  No  city  in  the  Union  is  better  pro- 
vided with  freight  terminals  than  Phila- 
delphia. The  area  of  the  municipality  is 
130  sq.  Allies,  embracing  the  whole  county. 
Of  this  a  considerable  portion  in  the 
northern  section  is  rural  in  character,  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  area  is  closely 
built  over,  the  city  containing  an  enor- 
mous number  of  well-built  two-storv  resi- 
dences. Initial  steps  have  been  taken  to 
erect  a  bridge  across  the  Delaware.    Pop. 
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PMlfttelv     (fi-lat'i-U:    Gr.  phUos,  lov-  Hlilip  II,    King    of    Mawdon,    the 

^MlUAWiy     Jjjg.    ^^^i^^  j^^  ^j  ^^^^  *'*""1'"*    most   famous  of   the  five 

the  name  given  to  the  study  and  collection  Macedonian  kings  of  tiiis  name,  and  the 

of  stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  etc.     The  father  of   Alexander  the   Great,   was   a 

first   systematic   collection   of   stamps   is  son  of  Amyntas  II,  bom  B.O.  882.     He 

credited  to  a  Frenchman  about  the  year  pau«d  a  portion  of  his  early  years  in 

1862.    There  are  now  enthusiastic  collec-  Thebes,  where  he  became  well  acquainted 

tors  throughout  the  world.    The  Philatelic  with  Greek  literature  and  politics,  and 

Society  of  London  was  founded  1868 ;  the  succeeded  his  elder  brother,  Ferdiccas,  in 

American  Philatelic  Society  in  1886.  860.    His  position  at  first  was  not  very 

PViilAmAYi     (fil-S'mon),    Epistle    of  secure,  but  as  he  had  few  scruples  and 

.E^iirxviuuu     ^^^  ^^^  ^^g  ^j  ^j^g  ^^^^  ^^  g^  n^^  Qi  ^jjg  highest   telents  both 

of    the    New    Testament.      This    epistle,  for  war  and  diplomacy,  in  a  short  time 

according  to  the  prevalent  opinion,  was,  he   had    firmly   established    himself,    had 

together  with  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephe-  reorganized   the   Macedonian   army,   and 

sians,  Coloesians,  and  Philippians,  written  proceeded  to  extend  his  sway  beyond  his 

from  Rome  during  St.  Paul's  first  impris-  own  kingdom.     His  ambition  was  to  make 

onment   in   that   city.     The   only   doubt  himself,   in  the  first  place,   supreme   in 

thrown  on  this  opinion  by  those  who  ac-  Greece,  and  to  accomplish  this  he  began 

cept  the  genuineness  of  the  epistles  is  con-  by  seizing  the  Greek  towns  on  his  bor- 

tamed    in    the    suggestion    supported    by  ders:  Amphipolis,  which  gave  him  access 

Meyer  and  others,  that  these  epistles  were  to  the  gold-mines  of  Mount  Pang»us,  Po- 

written  during  the  apostle's  imprisonment  tidna,  Olynthus,  etc.    The  '  sacred  war ' 

at  Giessarea.  carried  on  by  the  Amphictyonic  council 

PUlidOT    (fil'i-dor),  S^iANQOis  AndbA  against  the  Phocians  gave  Philip  his  first 

•*^^**^      Danican,  a  French  musical  opportunity  for  interfering  directly  in  the 

composer    and    celebrated   chess   player;  afuiirs  of  Greece.     (See  Greece,)     After 

bom    in   1726;   died   in   1705.     In   early  the  capture  of  Methone  —  the  last  pos- 

youth  he  was  a  chorister  in  the  chapel  session  of  the  Athenians  on   the  Mace- 

of  Louis  XV,  and  afterwards  supported  donian    coast  —  between    854    and    352, 

himself  as  a  teacher  and  copier  of  music.  Philip  made  himself  master  of  Thessaly, 

He  traveled  in  Holland,  Germany,  Ens-  and    endeavored    to    force    the    pass    of 

land,  etc.,  and  in  1753,  when  in  England.  ThermopylaB,    but   was    repulsed   by   the 

he  set  Dryden's  Ode  for  8U  Cecilia*9  Day  Athenians ;  Philip,  however,  compensated 

to  music.     He  had  while  here  devoted  his  himself  by  equipping  a  navy  to  harass  the 

attention    principally    to   chess;    and   he  Athenian  commerce.    Hie  terror  of  his 

Sained  extended  fame  from  having  pub-  name  now  provoked  the  '  Philippics '  of 

shed  his  analysis  of  the  game,  whicn  is  Demosthenes,    who   endeavored   to   rouse 

still  referred  to  as  an  authority.    On  his  the  people  of  Athens  to  form  a  general 

return  to  France,  in  1754,  he  produced  league  of  the  Greeks  against  him;  but 

about  twenty  operas  at  the  Op^ra  Co-  bv  846  he  was  master  of  the  Phocian 

mique.     He    went    to    London   in    1779,  cities  and  of  the  pass  of  Thermopyle,  and 

where  he  produced  the  music  to  Horace's  as  general  to  the  Amphictyonic  council  he 

Carmen  SectUare,  his  best  work.     Having  was  the  crowned  protector  of  the  Grecian 

been  pensioned  for  his  services  he  aban-  faith.     In  the  spirit  proper  to  his  office  he 

doned  musical  composition  altogether,  in  marched  into  Greece  to  punish  the  Locri- 

1788,  in  order  to  give  himself  up  entirely  ans  for  an  act  of  profanity ;  but  instead 

to  chess.  he  seized  the  city  of  Elatea,  and  began 

Philill     (fil'Ip)»    one    of    the    twelve  to  fortify  it.    Demosthenes  now  exerted 

Aiuuy     apostles,   according   to   John's  all  his  eloquence  and   statesmanship   to 

gospel  '  of  Bethsaida,  the  city  of  Andrew  raise  the  ancient  spirit  of  Grecian  inde- 

and  Peter,'  and  who  was  called  to  follow  pendence,  and  a  powerful  army  was  soon 

Jesus   at   Bethany.    After  the  resurrec-  in   the  field,  but  beins  without  able  or 

tion   he  was  present  at  the  election  of  patriotic  commanders  it  was  defeated  at 

Matthias  to  the  apostleship,  but  is  not  the    decisive    battle    of    Cheroneia     in 

again  mentioned.     In  the  Western  church  August,  838  B.  c.    After  this  last  struggle 

he  is  commemorated  on  May  1. —  Phiup  for    freedom    Philip    was    acknowledged 

THE  EvANGEUST,  ofteu  confouudcd  with  chief  of  the  whole   Hellenic  world,  and 

the  above,  is  first  mentioned  in  Acts  vi,  5.  at  a  congress  held   at  Corinth   he   was 

He   preached   at   Smyrna,    where   Simon  appointed  commander  of  the  Greek  forces. 

Magus  was  one  of  his  converts;  baptized  and  was  to  organize  an  expedition  against 

the  Ethiopian  eunuch;  entertained  Paul  Persia.     While  preparing  for  this  enter- 

and  his  companion  on  their  way  to  Jeru-  prise  he  was  murdered  in  336  b.  c,  some 

salem,  when  *  he  had  four  daughters  which  say  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife  Olym- 

did  prophesy.'  pias. 
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Pliilivi  T  King  of  Fntnce,  mq  of  on  the  crown  of  France.  '. 
rauxp  Xf  jigarj  I,  was  bom  1062,  enpged  in  war  with  Flandc 
and  succeeded  to  the  throne  nnder  the  BuUed  in  the  accession  of 


.     He  was  long 
Flanders,  which  re- 

__    _.  ^     __   ion  of  tlie  Walloon 

foardianship    of    Baldwin    V,    count    of  territory  to  France,  and  the  restoration 

Flanders,  in  1000.    The  Norman  conquest  of  the  rest  of  Flanders  to  ito  count  on 

of  England  took  place  in  bis  reign,  and  condition  of  feudal  homage.     Philip  liad 

he  supported  Prince  Robert,  son  of  the  been  engaged  at  the  same  time  in  a  vio* 

Conqueror,    in    his    revolt    against    his  lent  dispute  with  Pope   Boniface   VIII, 

father.    He  was  a  worthless  debauchee  in  which  he  was  supported  by  the  States- 

and   was  detested   by   his  subjects.    He  general,    and    be    publicly    burned    the 

died  in  1108.  pope*s    bull    excommnnicating    him.    On 

Pliilin  TT     AU0U8TUB,    King    of  the  death  of  Boniface  and  of  Benedict 

xiuup  xXf    France,    born    1165,    waa  XI,  Clement  V,  who  succeeded  the  latter, 

crowned  as  successor  during  the  lifetime  was  elected   by  the  influence  of  Philip, 

of  his  father,  Louis  VII,  whom  he  sue-  and    fixed    his    residence    at    Avignon, 

ceeded  in  1180.    One  of  his  first  measures  Clement  before  his  election  entered  into 

was  the  banishment  of  the  Jews  from  the  a  regular  treaty  as  to  the  terms  on  which 

kingdom,   and    the   confiscation   of   their  he   should    receive   the   pontificate.     The 

property.     Philip  next  endeavored  to  re-  destruction  of  the  order  of  the  Templars 

press   the  tyranny  and   rapacity  of  the  (1307-12),  and  the  seizure  by  the  king 

nobles,  which  he  effected  partly  by  art  of  their  goods  and  estates,  was  one  of 

and   partly   by   force.     In   1100   he   em-  the  fruits  of   this  alliance.     Philip   left 

barked  at  Genoa  on  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  numerous  ordinances  for  the  administra- 

Land,   where  he  met   Richard   Cceur  de  tion   of   the   kingdom,   which    mark   the 

Lion,  who  was  engaged  in  the  same  cause  decline  of  feudalism  and  the  growth  of 

in    Sicily.    The   jealousies   and   disputes  the  royal  power.    He  also  convoked  and 

which    divided    the    two    kings    induced  consulted  the  States-general  for  the  first 

Philip   to    return   home    the   next   year.  time.     He  died  in  1314. 

He  invaded  Normandy  during  Richard's  Philin  VI     ^^  Valoib,   King  of 

captivity   (1193),  confiscated  the  posses-  ****"r    '  *>    France,  was  the  nephew 

sions  of  King  John  in  France  after  the  of  Philip  IV,  to  whose  last  son,  Charles 

death  of  Prince  Arthur  (1203),  prepared  IV,  he  succeeded  in  virtue  of  the  Salique 

to  invade  England  at  the  instance  of  the  law.    He   was   bom   in    1293,   and   suc- 

pope    (1213),   turned    his   arms   against  ceeded   to   the   crown   in    1328.     In    his 

Flanders  and  gained  the  celebrated  battle  reign   occurred    the   wars    with    Edward 

of  Bouvfses  (1214).     He  died  in  1223.  HI  of  England,  who  clauned  the  French 

PTiiliTi   TTT     called   the  Hardy,  King  crown   as   grandson,   by   his   mother,   of 

XXUlip   -LX-Ly  of   France,   was   the  son  Philip    IV    (see    above   article).     Philip 

of  Louis  IX  and  Margaret  of  Provence,  died  m  1350.     His  reign  was  unfortunate 

He  was  born  in  1245,  and  succeeded  his  for   France  by   the   long  war   which   it 

father   In    1270.     In    1271    he   possessed  inaugurated,    known    in    France    as    the 

himself  of  Toulouse  on  the  death  of  his  Hundred   Years*   war;   and   he   has   left 

uncle,  Alphonso;  in  1272  he  repressed  the  an  evil  memory  by  his  persecutions  of 

revolt  of  Roger,  count  of  Foix,  and  in  Jews  and  heretics,  his  confiscations  and 

127(5  sustained  a  war  against  Alphonso  exactions. 

X.  king  of  Castile.  The  invasion  of  Philin  IT  of  Spain,  was  the  son  of 
Sicily  by  Peter  of  Aragon,  and  the  mas-  •^^""P  -■-^f  Charles  V  and  Isabella  of 
sacre  of  the  French,  known  as  '  the  Portugal,  and  was  bom  at  Valladolid  in 
Sicilian  vespers,'  caused  him  to  make  war  1527.  He  wos  married  in  succession  to 
against  that  prince,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Princess  Mary  of  Portugal  in  1543, 
be  died,  1285.  .  ^  and  to  Mary  of  England  in  1554,  the 
Pliilin  TV  i^K  Bel),  King  of  same  year  in  which  he  became  king  of 
rmup  X  V  j'rance,  was  born  in  1288,  Naples  and  Sicily  by  the  abdication  of  his 
and  succeeded  his  father  in  1285.  He  father.  In  1555  his  father  resolved  to 
had  already  married  Joanna,  queen  of  abdicate  the  sovereignty  of  the  Nether- 
Navarre,  by  which  alliance  he  added  lands  in  Philip's  favor.  This  was  done 
Champagne  as  well  as  Navarre  to  the  in  public  assembly  at  Brussels  on  October 
roval  domain,  which  he  made  it  his  policy  25,  1555 ;  and  on  January  16,  1556,  in  the 
still  further  to  increase  at  the  expense  same  hall,  he  received,  in  presence  of  the 
of  the  great  vassals.  He  even  attempted  Spanish  grandees  then  in  the  Netherlands, 
to  take  Guienne  from  Edward  I  of  Eng-  the  crown  of  Spain,  with  its  possessions 
land,  but  afterwards  entered  into  an  all!-  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  His  first 
ance  with  that  monarch,  and  gave  him  act  was  to  propose  a  truce  with  France, 
his  daughter  In  marriage  (1299),  from  which  was  broken  almost  as  soon  as  con- 
which  orighiated  the  claim  of  Edward  III  eluded.    In   1556  he   went   to   England, 
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where  he  was  refused  the  ceremony  of  a 
coronation  and  the  troops  that  he  de- 
manded in  aid  of  his  war  with  France. 
These,  however,  were  at  length  conceded 
to  him  by  Mary,  in  violation  of  her  mar- 
riage articles,  and  the  lev^,  joined  to  the 
army  of  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of 
Savoy,   and   Count    Egmont,   assisted   to 

fain  the  Imttle  of  St.  Quintin.  August 
0,  1567.  On  the  death  of  Mary,  in 
1558,  Philip,  who  was  still  prosecuting 
the  war,  made  proposals  of  marriage  to 
her  successor,  Elisabeth,  and  was  re- 
fused. In  1559  the  French  war  was  con- 
cluded by  the  peace  of  Cateau-Cambr^sis 
and  the  marriage  of  Philip  to  Elizabeth 
of  France,  daughter  of  Henry  II.  Philip 
then  finally  left  the  Netherlands,  having 
appointed  his  half-sister  Margaret  sov- 
ereign of  the  provinces,  his  main  object 
in  returning  to  Spain  being  to  cheok  the 
progress  which  the  Reformation  had  made 


PhiUp  II    of  Spain. 

there.  On  his  arrival  in  his  native  coun- 
try he  had  the  satisfaction  of  being 
present  at  an  auto-de-U;  and  a  few  years' 
perseverance  in  similar  measures  extin- 
guished the  cause  of  the  Reformation, 
together  with  the  spirit  of  freedom  and 
enterprise  in  Spain.  The  cause  of  re- 
ligion in  France  was  also  a  constant 
subject  of  solicitude  with  Philip.  In 
Naples,  as  in  Spain,  his  seal  led  him  to 
persecute  the  Protestants;  but  it  was  in 
the  Netherlands  that  his  tyranny  and  ob- 
stinacy had  their  most  disastrous,  though 
ultimately  fortunate,  results.  In  1556 
the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  began,  end- 
ing eventually  in  the  separation  of  the 
seven  northern  provinces  from  the  crown 
of  Snain,  and  their  formation  into  the 
Dutch  republic.  This  struggle  lasted 
about  thirty  years,  till  the  close  of  Phil- 
ip's reign.    The  events  of  this  protracted 


struggle  were  varied  in  1567  by  a  domes- 
tic tragedy  —  the  rebellion,  arrest,  and 
suspicious  death  of  Don  Carlos,  the  son 
of  Philip  and  his  first  wife  Mary  of 
Portugal.  Shortly  afterwards  he  lost  the 
Queen  Elizabeth,  his  third  wife,  and 
about  the  same  time  the  Moors  of  Gra- 
nada revolted,  whose  subjugation  was 
effected  in  1570.  In  1571  the  Arch- 
duchess Anne  of  Austria  became  his 
fourth  wife,  and  the  same  year  his  nat- 
ural brother,  Don  John  of  Austria,  ob- 
tained the  great  naval  victory  of  Lepanto 
over  the  Turks.  In  1580  his  troops  un- 
der Alva  subdued  Portugal,  of  which, 
and  all  its  dependencies.  Philip  now  be- 
came sovereign.  About  this  time  he  found 
political  motives  for  intriguing  with  the 
Huguenots  in  France,  and  twice  in  1582 
made  offers  of  assistance  to  Henrv,  King 
of  Navarre.  In  1584  he  renewed  his  alli- 
ance with  the  League,  in  order  to  oppose 
the  succession  of  Henry  to  the  crown  of 
France.  In  1586  Philip  declared  war 
with  England.  The  year  1588  saw  the 
destruction  of  the  Armada  and  the  de- 
scent of  Spain  from  her  position  as  a 
first-class  power  in  Europe.  The  remain- 
der of  his  reign  was  occupied  with  war 
and  intrigues  with  France,  but  in  1598 
the  Peace  of  Vervins  was  concluded. 
Philip  showed  some  disposition  at  the 
same  time  to  make  peace  with  England 
and  the  Netherlands,  but  his  offers  were 
not  accepted,  and  he  died  in  1598  without 
recognizing  the  indei>endence  of  the  latter 
country  or  being  reconciled  to  the  former. 
Before  his  death  he  had  bestowed  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands 
on  his  daughter  Isabella,  subject  to  the 
crown  of  Spain. 

PliiliTi  V  o^  Spain,  the  first  Spanish 
Xiuiip  V,  jjjjjg  ^^  ^jjp  Bourbon  dy- 
nasty, was  bom  at  Versailles  in  1683; 
died  in  1746.  He  was  the  grandson  of 
Louis  XIV  of  France,  and  succeeded  to 
the  crown  of  Spain  by  the  will  of  Charles 
II,  who  died  without  direct  heirs,  as  the 
grandson  of  Charles'  elder  sister.  On 
the  death  of  Charles  in  November.  1700, 
Philip  was  immediately  proclaimed  king, 
and  was  generally  recognized  in  Spain, 
Naples,  and  the  Netherlands ;  but  the  suc- 
cession was  contested  by  the  Archduke 
Charles  of  Austria,  whose  claim  was  en- 
forced by  the  armies  of  England,  Holland, 
and  Austria  in  the  wars  of  the  Spanish 
Succession,  which  began  in  1702.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713)  he  was  recog- 
nized as  King  of  Spain,  but  Gibraltar  was 
lost  to  Spain,  Minorca  was  also  ceded  to 
England,  Sicily  to  Savoy,  the  Nether- 
lands, Naples,  and  the  Milanese  to  Aus- 
tria. He  married  Elizabeth  Famese, 
niece  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  in  1714, 
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and  AlberoDi,  the  minister  of  the  Duke 
of  Panna  in  Spain,  l>ecame  prime-min- 
ister. As  Philip  bad  a  son  by  his  first 
wife,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
the  children  of  Elizabeth  could  not  suc- 
ceed to  the  crown  of  Spain.  Elizabeth 
wished  to  provide  for  them  in  Italy,  and 
even  coveted  the  reversion  of  the  crown 
of  France.  These  pretensions  formed  the 
basis  of  schemes  on  Alberoni's  part  which 
alienated  France  and  led  to  the  Triple 
Alliance,  formed  In  1717  by  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Holland  against 
Spain,  and  which  was  afterwards  merged 
by  the  accession  of  Austria  into  the 
Quadruple  Alliance.  The  invasion  of 
Spain  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick  compelled 
Philip  to  accede  to  the  terms  of  the  alli- 
ance. In  1724  Philip  resigned  the  crown 
of  Spain  in  favor  of  his  son  Don  Louis, 
but  the  death  of  Louis  a  few  months  later 
induced  him  to  resume  the  royal  power. 
He  died  in  1746,  after  a  reign  of  forty- 
six  vears.  Philip  was  constantly  gov- 
erned by  favorites,  and  his  constitutional 
melancholy  at  last  completely  incapaci- 
tated him  for  business. 
PliiliTi     '^BX  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 

son  of  John,  king  of  France.  He  fought 
at  Poitiers  (1356),  where,  according  to 
Froissart,  he  acquired  the  surname  of  the 
Bold.  He  shared  his  father's  captivity  in 
England,  and  on  his  return  his  father, 
whose  favorite  he  was,  made  him  Duke 
of  Tourame,  gave  him  the  Duchy  of 
Burgundy,  and  made  him  premier  peer  of 
France.  He  was  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful French  princes  during  the  minority 
of  Charles  Vl,  during  whose  insanity  he 
acted  as  regent,  retaining  the  regency  till 
his  death  in  1404. 

PliiliTi  T  (THEMAGNAiaM0U8),Land- 
xmiip  X  grave  of  Hesse,  bom  in  1504. 
He  began  to  reign  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
and  introduced  the  Lutheran  religion  into 
Hesse  in  152a  In  1527  he  founded  the 
University  of  Marburg,  subscribed  the 
protestation  to  the  Diet  of  Spires  in  1529, 
submitted  the  Ck>nfes8ion  of  Faith  at 
Augsburg  in  1530,  and  in  1531  formed 
with  the  Protestant  princes  the  Schmal- 
kalden  League.  He  was  forced  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Emperor  Charles  V  in  1547. 
who  kept  him  a  prisoner  for  five  years. 
After  his  return  to  his  dominions  he  sent 
a  body  of  auxiliaries  to  assist  the  French 
Huguenots.    He  died  in  1507. 

phiuphaugh  rai'dS'^^ss 

B.W.  of  Selkirk,  the  scene  of  Sir  David 
Leslie's  victory  over  the  Marquis  of  Mon- 
trose, September  13,  1046.  A  monument 
marks  the  SeKL 
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province  and  39}  miles  n.i«.e  of  Con- 
stantine.  It  was  founded  in  1837,  is  well 
laid  out,  has  several  spacious  squares  and 
fine  streets;  is  connected  by  rail  with 
Constantine,  and  has  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  (1906)  16,339. 

Philippi  (fil.-iP'i)-  a  city  of  Ma<^ 
^^^**  donia,  now  m  rums,  founded 
by  Philip  of  Macedon  about  b.c.  356. 
The  two  battles  fought  in  b.  c.  42,  which 
resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius  by  Antony  and  Octavius,  were 
fought  here.  Philippi  was  visited  on  sev- 
eral occasions  by  the  apostle  Paul,  who 
addressed  to  the  church  there  one  of  his 
epistles. 

Philippians    (fii-Jp'^-a").    EwsmB 

Paul's  epistles,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  from  Rome  towards  the  close  of 
his  first  imprisonment  there,  about  a.d. 
63.  Some  authorities  suppose  It  to  have 
been  written  in  Cesarea.  The  genuine- 
ness of  this  epistle  has  been  little  ques- 
tioned. It  is  referred  to,  though  not 
quoted,  in  the  epistle  of  Polycarp  and  by 
Tertullian  ana  other  earlv  fathers. 
Epaphroditus,  who  conveyed  it,  was  the 
messenger  of  the  Philippians  to  Paul,  and 
had  been  111  at  Rome,  which  had  been  a 
cause  of  anxiety  to  the  Philippians.  Paul, 
therefore,  hastened  his  return,  and  sent 
this  epistle  by  him. 

Philippics  (fii->p/yw) » *^« J^*?S  ^^®° 

AMAM^^Avo  ^  three  celebrated  ora- 
tions of  the  Greek  orator  Demosthenes 
against  Philip,  king  of  Macedon  (352- 
342  B.C.).  This  name  was  also  applied 
to  Cicero's  fourteen  speeches  against  An- 
ton^r,  and  it  has  hence  come  to  signify 
an  invective  in  general. 

PhiUppine  Islands   <"%VV 

ipelago  forming  part  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, in  the  Indian  Ocean,  north  of 
Borneo  and  Celebes,  south  of  Formosa 
(Taiwan),  and  about  500  miles  from  the 
8.  E.  coast  of  China,  between  4*"  40'  and 
21«  10'  N.  latitude  and  116"  40'  and  126' 
34'  E.  longitude.  In  all  there  are  3141 
islands.  Total  land  area,  121,935  square 
miles.  The  larger  islands  are  Luzon 
(40,969  sq.  miles) .  Mindanao  (36,292  sq. 
miles),  Panay,  Negros,  Cebu,  Leyte, 
Samar,  and  Bohol. 

The  shore  lines  and  internal  surface  of 
the  larger  islands  are  extremely  rugged 
and  irregular.  They  are  largely  of  vol- 
canic formation  and  are  traversel  by  ir- 
regular chains  of  mountains,  trending  gen< 
erally  n.  and  s.  The  mountain  ranges  are 
clothed  with  rich  vegetation,  and  between 
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them  lie  extensive  slopes  and  plains  of  dissemination  of  English,  and  English  is 
tropical  fertility,  watered  by  numerous  fast  becoming  universal  in  the  islimds,  as 
lakes  and  rivers.  The  climate  on  the  it  is  throughout  the  Orient.  The  largest 
whole  is  healthy,  though  cyclonic  storms  city  and  chief  seaport,  as  well  as  the  seat 
of  wind  and  ram,  known  as  typhoons,  of  government,  is  Manila  (estimated  pop, 
occur  at  certain  seasons  and  sometimes  1910,  300,000). 

cause  considerable  destruction.  There  are  The  Philippines  were  discovered  by  Ma- 
occasional  earthquake  shocks,  presumed  to  gellan  in  lozl.  In  1565  the  Spaniards 
radiate  from  Taal  (q.  v.)  in  Luzon,  made  the  first  permanent  settlement  at 
Among  the  minerals  are  gold,  coal,  copper  Cebu.  In  1570  tney  occupied  Manila  and 
and  iron.  were  in  control  till  1898.    During  the  war 

One  of  the  leading  industries  is  the  with  Spain  {see  United  States) ,  an  Amer- 
growing  of  cocoanuts  and  the  manufacture  icon  fleet  under  Dewey  (q.  v.)  attacked 
of  cocoanut  oil  from  the  copra,  which  is  and  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  on 
the  dried  kernel  of  the  cocoanut.  Numer-  August  13  Manila  was  taken.  The  Fill- 
ous  cocoanut-oil  mills  have  been  estab-  pinos,  then  in  revolt  against  Spain,  under 
lished  to  meet  the  great  demand  for  Aguinaldo  (q.  v.)  continued  in  arms 
cocoanut  oil,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in-  against  the  Americans  until  March,  1901, 
gredients  of  artificial  butter.  Abaca,  or  when  Aguinaldo  was  captured.  By  the 
Manila  hemp,  is  another  commercial  prod-  treaty  of  peace  with  Spam  the  Philippine 
uct  of  prime  importance.  Tobacco  is  Islands  were  ceded  to  the  United  States, 
raised  in  many  of  the  islands,  and  there  With  a  view  to  ultimate  self-government 
is  a  very  large  trade  in  cigars  and  dgar-  in  the  islands,  the  United  States  worked 
cttes.  There  are  man^  thousand  acres  of  out  a  program  of  education  to  which  the 
land  under  cultivation  in  sugar  cane.  Rice  Filipinos  were  quick  to  respond.  There 
is  grown  throughout  the  islands,  but  it  is  are  now  nearly  5000  schools  supported  by 
also  imported  to  some  extent.  Cacao  is  the  Philippine  government,  *>roviding  in- 
raised  in  the  southern  islands.  struction  for  675,000  pupils     The  Univer- 

The  textile  productions  of  the  Philip-  sity  of  the  Philippines,  established  1908, 

Klines  are  considerable  in  number,  ranging  has  courses  in  medicine,  engineering,  arts, 
rom  the  delicate  pina  cloth  to  coarse  cot-  law,  education  and  agriculture, 
tons,  sacking,  ana  mats.  Within  recent  The  first  Civil  Governor  was  Judge 
years  there  has  been  a  tremendous  devel-  (later  President)  W.  H.  Taft,  president 
opment  of  the  embroidery  industry,  from  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  appointed 
imported  materials.  Lumber  and  pearls  by  President  Roosevelt.  A  Philippine  As- 
and  pearl  shells  are  also  exported.  The  sembly  was  formed  and  convened  for  its 
imports  are  cotton  goods,  iron  and  steel  first  session  in  1907.  The  Jones  law  of 
manufactures,  rice,  flour,  paper,  automo-  1916,  passed  bv  the  U.  S.  Congress  during 
biles,  leather,  chemicals,  drugs,  meat  and  President  Wilison's  administration,  gave 
dairy  products,  etc.  The  largest  portion  the  Filipinos  a  completely  elective  legisla- 
of  trade,  both  export  and  import,  is  with  ture,  composed  of  a  Senate  and  House  of 
the  United   States.     Several  banks  have  Representatives. 

been  established,  notably  the  Philippine  pliili-n-naliiircr  (firips-burg),  a  town 
National,  organized  in  1916,  with  re-  •■^^*"^PP'"***^B  of  Baden,  on  the  right 
sources  of  $5,900,000;  resources  in  1919,  bank  of  the  Rhine,  16  miles  north  of 
$124,309,039.  Carlsruhe,  formerly  a  celebrated  imperial 

Of  the  12,000,000  people  (1919  esti-  fortress.  In  1734  it  was  captured  by  the 
mate)  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  about  French  under  the  Duke  of  Berwick  (who 
800,000  are  classed  as  non-Christian,  some  lost  his  life  here),  and  its  fortifications 
pagan  and  some  Mohammedan.  The  most  were  razed  in  1800.  Pop.  about  2500. 
numerous  of  the  non-Christian  are  the  Phili'ng  (fil'ipz),  Ambrose,  a  poet  and 
Moros,  who  inhabit  the  Sulu  Archipelago  ***'"^F"  dramatic  writer,  bom  of  a 
and  certain  parts  of  Mindanao.  The  vast  Leicester  family  in  1671 ;  died  in  1749. 
bulk  of  the  population  is  of  Malayan  He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College, 
origin.  The  aboriginal  race  is  the  dwarf,  Cambridge,  and  subsequently  became  one 
black  people — the  Negrito — ^but  these  are  of  the  wits  who  frequented  *  Button's  *  in 
becoming  extinct.  The  seven  large  London.  As  a  Whig  politician  he  obtained 
groups  of  Christian  inhabitants  are  the  various  lucrative  posts  from  the  House  of 
Visayan,  Bicol,  Tagalog,  Pampangan,  Hanover,  while  as  a  poet  he  was  ridiculed 
Pangatdnnn,  Ilocano,  and  Ibanag  (Caga-  by  Swift  and  Pope,  receiving  the  nickname 
yan).  These  seven  groups  are  believed  to  of  '  Namby  Pamby'  (which  has  since 
represent  a  second  Malayan  migratory  formed  a  useful  English  adjective).  -He 
wave  subsequent  to  that  of  the  earlier  wrote  six  pastorals  and  three  tragedies: 
Igorot  and  comparable  tribes.  Many  the  Distreat  Mother  (1712),  taken  from 
dialects  are  spoken  throughout  the  islands,  Racine;  the  Briton  (1722),  and  Hum^ 
bnt  great  advance  has  been  made  in  the  phrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester  (1723). 
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PTiiliT^fl  John,  an  English  poet,  born 
xniiipSy  i^  Oxfowtohire  in  1676;  died 
at  Hereford  in  1708.  Ue  was  educated 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  pro- 
duced the  Splendid  ShilUng,  a  burlesque 
poem  in  Miltonic  blank  verse.  He  sub- 
sequently wrote  Blenheim,  a  poem  in 
celebration  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's 
victory;  and  Cyder,  a  work  in  imitation 
of  Virgil's  OeoTfficB, 

Philistines  («!:«'«««>»  the  name  of 
*.EAMA«vxMv»    ^  Semitic  people  or  race 

who  inhabited  the  southern  part  of  the 

lowlands   of    Palestine,    from    the    coast 

near  Joppa  to  the  Egyptian  desert  south 

of  Gasa.    They  occupied  five  chief  cities 

(Ashdod,  Gaza,  Gath,  Askelon,  Ekron), 

and  these  formed  a  kind  of  confederacy 

under   five  lords  or  chiefs.     Mention  is 

made  of  this  people  in  Genesis  xxi,  xxvi, 

but  it  was  during  the  time  of  the  Judges 

in  Israel,  and  subsequently  in  the  reigns 

of  Saul  and  David,  that  the  Philistines 

attained  their  highest  power,  and  from 


Philiftine  Priioners. —  Senlpturei  st  Medinei 
Hsboo. 


the  latter  received  their  greatest  defeats. 
In  the  wars  between  Assyria  and  Enrpt 
the  country  of  Philistla  was  subdued  bv 
Ttalath-Pileser  (734  B.C.),  but  the  Phil- 
istines still  intrigued  with  Egypt,  and 
made  various  revolts  against  Sargon  and 
Sennacherib  to  assert  their  inde^ndence. 
During  the  Babylonian  captivity  they 
avenged  themselves  on  their  old  enemies 
the  Israelites  (Esekiel  xxv,  15),  but  sub- 
8e<iuentlv  the  two  nations  seem  (Nehe- 
miah  ziii,  23),  to  some  extent,  to  have 
fratemixed.  The  origin  of  this  race  has 
been  a  question  of  much  debate  by  Bib- 
lical critics. 

PhilliTI  ( fil'ip)  f  John,  painter,  one  of 
^  ■"  r  the  greatest  colorists  of  the 
British  school,  bom  at  Aberdeen  in  1817 ; 
died  in  18G7.  After  serving  his  appren- 
ticeship as  a  house-painter,  he  received 
some  slight  instruction  from  a  local  ar- 
tist, and  began  to  paint  portraits.  The 
merit  of  these  induced  Lord  Panmure  to 
aid  him  (1836)  in  goins  to  London,  and 
in   attending  the  schools  of  the  Boyal 


Academy.  Two  years  later  he  returned 
to  Abenleen,  his  pictures  at  this  portion 
of  his  career  consisting  mainly  of  por- 
traits and  subjects  from  Scottish  life. 
In  1852  and  1856  he  visited  Spain,  and 
he  again  returned  to  that  country  in 
1860.  While  resident  there  he  was 
greatly  influenced  by  the  works  of  the 
Spanish  masters,  and  especially  by  those 
of  Velasquez.  His  style  completely 
changed,  his  subjects  became  SpanislL 
and  his  grasp  of  color,  composition,  and 
character  vastly  improved.  It  is  his  pic- 
tures of  Spanish  life  that  have  made  him 
famous.  Among  the  more  important  are 
Life  among  the  Oip9ie9  at  Seville  (1853), 
The  Letter-ioriter  of  Seville  (1854), 
Death  of  the  Contrahandista  (1858),  A 
Spanish  Volunteer  (1862),  Agua  Ben- 
dtta  (1863),  Chat  Round  the  Brasero 
(1866).  In  1860  he  painted  for  pueen 
Victoria  The  Marriage  of  the  Princese, 
Many  of  his  works  have  been  engraved. 
FhilliDS  jffil'iP*).  Addulide,  singer, 
^^^^*^  bom  at  Stratford-on-Avon, 
England,  in  1833 ;  died  in  1882.  She  was 
brought  over  to  Boston  at  7  years  of  age 
and  made  that  city  her  permanent  home. 
Her  voice  was  a  fine  contralto.  She  made 
her  d4but  at  the  Boston  Museum  in  1843 
as  TAttle  Pickle.  In  1850  she  went  to 
Paris  to  study,  sang  in  opera  in  Milan 
in  1854,  and  subsequently  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere. 

Philli'Da  I>^^li>  Grahah,  novelist, 
*  '»*****r»>  bom  at  Madison,  Indiana,  in 
1867.  He  became  an  author  in  1887  and 
produced  numerous  works,  beginning  with 
The  Great  God  Succew,  One  of  the  lat- 
est was  The  Hungry  Heart  (1909).  He 
was  shot  in  New  xork  by  a  lunatic,  Jan- 

Ififfypt   uary  21,  1911. 

eo  by   PliilliTiA    Johh^     geologist,     bom     in 

Phil-      •^'LUlipB,       JQQQ.    JJ^    J^    lg7^  JJ^    ^^ 

instructed  in  geology  by  his  uncle,  Wil- 
liam Smith,  'the  father  of  English  geol- 
ogy,' and  spent  manv  years  in  arranging 
museums  and  organizing  scientific  socie- 
ties in  Yorkshire  towns;  became  pro- 
fessor of  geology  in  Dublin  (1844)  and 
in  Oxford  (1856).  His  chief  works  are 
a  Guide  to  Geology  (1834),  PaUxozoio 
FosHls  of  ComwalL  Devon,  and  West 
Somerset  (1841),  iianual  of  Geology 
(1855),  and  Life  on  the  Earth  (1861). 
Pliilli^ns  Stephen,  English  poet,  born 
rniiups,  ^^  Somcrton,  near  Oxford, 
in  1868.  In  1897  his  Poems  were 
crowned  by  the  Academy.  His  plays  in 
elude  Paolo  and  Francesca  (1899), 
Herod  (1900^.  and  Nero  (1906).  D.  193?^ 
PliilliTia  Thomas,  an  English  por- 
XAUUpBy  trait-painter,  born  in  1770; 
died  in  1845.  In  1792  he  exhibited  some 
historical   pieces,  but  soon  after  turned 
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his  attention  to  portrait-painting.  In  philologist  as  such  does  not  study  Ian* 
1808  he  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  guages  for  practical  purposes,  or  to  be 
Academy,  and  in  1824  succeeded  Fusel!  able  to  read  and  speak  a  number  of 
as  professor  of  painting.  He  published  them,  though  the  more  he  is  tolerably 
his  Leciure9  on  the  H%9iory  and  Prin-  familiar  with  the  better.  He  rather 
eiple9  of  Painting  in  1833.  studies  them  in  the  way  a  naturalist  siu- 
JPllillillS  Wendell,  orator  and  re-  dies  a  series  of  animals  or  plants,  as  if 
MMLMjj^^oy  former,  was  bom  at  Bos-  they  were  separate  organisms  each  with 
ton,  Massachusetts,  in  1811;  died  in  a  life  and  growth  of  its  own.  That 
1884.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  Col-  every  language  has  such  a  life  and 
lege,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  growth  is  true  in  a  sense,  for  languages 
the  bar  in  1834.  The  persecution  of  the  are  continually  in  a  state  of  change ;  yet 
early  abolitionists  roused  his  active  sym-  a  language  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an 
pathy,  and  in  1837  he  eloquently  took  organism  like  a  plant  or  an  animal,  but 
bis  stand  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  rather,  to  quote  Professor  Whitney,  as 
slavery,  l>eing  preeminently  the  orator  of  an  in$titution,  an  outcome  of  the  needs 
the  movement  From  that  date  until  the  of  human  beings  for  communication  with 
Civil  war  he  continued  an  earnest  advo-  their  fellows.  A  language  is  a  svstem  of 
cate  of  the  abolition  cause,  declared  that  vocal  sounds  through  which  ideas  are 
the  Constitution  was  an  unrighteous  com-  conveyed  from  person  to  person  in  virtue 
pact  between  freedom  and  slavery,  and  of  the  fact  that  certain  ideas  are  attached 
that  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  would  be  or  belong  to  certain  sounds  by  a  sort 
the  most  effectual  mode  of  givina  freedom  of  convention  or  general  understanding 
to  the  slaves.  He  was  also  for  many  existing  among  those  who  use  the  Ian- 
years  an  advocate  of  woman  suffrage,  pro-  guage.  That  there  is  any  natural  law 
hibition,  prison  reform,  and  a  greenback  by  which  one  idea  belongs  to  one  vocal 
currency.  Collections  of  his  letters  and  sound  rather  than  to  another  can  hardly 
addresses  have  been  published.  be  affirmed  in  view  of  the  fact  that  if 
PliillinalmiKy  &  town  of  Warren  we  select  any  one  idea  we  shall  find 
xiuiAipsuui^y  county.  New  Jersey,  that  each  of  the  thousand  lanauages  of 
on  the  Delaware  River,  opposite. Easton,  the  world  expresses  this  idea  by  a  dif- 
Pa.,  aboat  00  miles  f.  of  Philadei-  ferent  sound  or  group  of  sounds.  In- 
phia.  and  on  several  railroads.  It  has  ex-  deed,  ideas  can  be  conveyed  otherwise 
t'^nsive  iron  InduBtrieR  nnd  manufactures  than  by  vocal  sounds,  as  witness  the 
of  cement,  wood,  chemicals,  silk,  etc.  Pop.  elaborate  sign-language  that  has  been  de- 
(1910)  13,003;  (1020)  16,9*^.  veloped  in  some  communities,  as  also  the 
Philo  Jndffillfl  (^^^  jtl-de'us),  an  finger-language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
AuxAv  vu.u.cx^ua  Alexandrian  Jew  of  We  can  even  conceive  that  a  language  of 
the  first  century,  of  whom  all  that  is  hieroglyphics  or  written  symbols  might 
known  is  that  he  belonged  to  a  wealthy  exist  with  no  spoken  language  connected 
family,  received  a  liberal  education,  and  with  it  We  have,  however,  no  knowl- 
in  40  A.  D.  visited  Rome  as  one  of  a  edge  of  any  such  case,  and,  in  fact,  wher- 
deputation  to  ask  the  Emperor  Caligula  ever  man  exists  we  nnd  him  making  use 
to  revoke  the  decree  which  compelled  the  of  speech,  which,  indeed,  is  one  of  his  most 
Jews  to  worship  his  statue.  His  verv  distinct  and  marked  characteristics.  As 
numerous  writings  (which  are  In  Greek)  to  the  origin  of  languaae  nothing  is  really 
include  an  account  of  the  Mosaic  narra-  known,  although  few  doubt  that  it  is  an 
tive  of  the  creation,  allegorical  exposi-  invention  or  acquisition  of  the  human 
tions  of  other  parts  of  Genesis,  lives  of  race,  and  not  an  original  endowment. 
Abraham,  Joseph,  and  Moses,  treatises  Any  one,  however,  may  believe  if  he 
on  the  Decalogue,  Circumcision,  Mon-  pleases  that  man  was  created  with  a 
archy.  First-fruits,  OfEerings,  and  other  language  and  the  faculty  of  making  use 
subjects.  of  It  already  in  his  possession.  If  the 
Philolooir  (fil-oro-ji),  or  Cohpaba-  other  view  is  taken  we  must  suppose  that 
AuxAvxvgj  ^vB  Philoloot,  a  term  the  earliest  men  had  no  language  to 
commonly  used  as  equivalent  to  the  sci-  start  with,  but  that  having  suitable 
ence  of  language,  otherwise  called  Lin-  organs  for  speech  they  devised  a  lan- 
gui»tic  Science^  or  LAnguitticB.  Thlu  guage  among  themselves  as  a  means  of 
science  treats  of  language  as  a  whole,  intercommunication,  and  we  may  con* 
of  its  nature  and  oriam,  etc.,  and  of  the  clud«  that  the  earliest  attempts  at  speecL 
different  languages  of  the  world  in  their  were  either  in  imitation  of  the  different 
general  features,  attempting  to  classify  sounds  heard  in  nature,  or  that  they  were 
and  arrange  them  accoraing  to  such  gen-  based  on  the  inarticulate  utterances  or 
eral  features,  and  to  settle  in  what  rela-  cries  by  which  human  beings  naturally 
Uonship  each  stands  to  the  others.    The  i^ave    vent    to    different    emotions.    But 
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however  language  originally  aioae.  It  is  Swedish,   and    Icelandic.    Another   divi- 

▼ery  certain  that  whatever  language  we  sion  is  into:   Ea9i  Oermanio,  including 

speak   has   to   be  acquired   from   others  Gothic  and  Scandinavian,  and  West  Qer- 

who  have  already  learned  to  8i>eak  it,  and  manio^  including  the  others, 

that  those  others  have  similarly  acquired  The  evidence  that  all  these  languages 

it    from    their   predecessors,    and    so   on  are  closely  akin  is  to  be  found  in  the 

backwards  into  the  darkness  of  the  re-  ^reat  number  of  words  that  they  possess 

motest  ages.     Every  language  is  thus  at  in   common,   in   the   similarity   of   their 

our  birth  a  foreign  language  to  all  of  us.  structure,  their  inflections,  their  manner 

The  science   of  philolonr   is   quite  of  of    compounding    words  —  in    short,    in 

modern   origin,   being   hardly,   if   at  all,  their  family  likeness.    This  likeness  can 

older   than   the   19th  century.     Specula-  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that 

tions  on  language  and  its  nature  were  these  languages  are  all  descended  from 

indulged  in  by  the  ancient  Greeks;  but  one    common    language,    the     primitive 

as  the  Greeks  knew  little  or  nothing  of  Teutonic,  which  must  have  been  spoken 

any  language  but  their  own,  they  nad  at  a  remote  period  by  the  ancestors  of 

not  sufficient  materials  wherewith  to  con-  the  present  Teutonic  peoples,  there  being 

struct  a  science  of  language.    In  later  then  only  one  Teutonic  people  as  well  as 

times  materials  became   more  abundant  one  Teutonic  tongue.    In   their  earliest 

as     scholars     studied     Hebrew,     Greek,  form,  therefore,  and  when  they  b^pui  to 

Latin,  Arabic,  etc. ;  but  it  was  the  Intro-  be   differentiated,   these   languages   must 

duction    of    Sanskrit     to    the    western  have  had  the  character  of  mere  dialects, 

world,    and    its    observed    similarity    in  and  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  each  has  had 

many  respects  to  Greek  that  led  to  the  a  history  and  literature  of  its  own  that 

establishment  of  philology  on  a  true  sci-  they  have  attained  the  rank  of  independ- 

entific  basis,  an  achievement  which  was  ent  languages. 

largely  due  to  the  labors  of  Bopp.  Pott,  The  rise  of  dialects  is  a  well-known 

Schleicher,  and  other  German  scholars,  phenomenon,  taking  its  origin  in  the  per- 

Yet  though  most  valuable  results   have  petual    change    to    which   all    languages 

been  obtained  and  a  large  number  of  Ian-  are  subject    A  language  that  comes  to 

guages  have  been  studied  and  dassiOed,  be  spoken  over  a  considerable  area  and 

much  remains  to  be  done,  much  remains  by  a  considerable  number  of  persons  — 

uncertain  and   must  always   remain  so.  more  especially  when  not  yet  to  some 

One  great  difficulty  that  the  philologist  extent  fixed  by  writing  and  literature  — 

has  to  grapple  with  is  the  want  of  his-  Is  sure  to  develop  dialects,  and  each  of 

torical  documents  to  throw  light  on  the  these  may  in  course  of  time  become  unhi- 

hlstory   of    the   great    majority   of   Ian-  telligible  to  the  persons  using  the  others, 

guages,  as  only  a  very  few  possess  a  lit-  if  the  respective  speakers  have  little  in- 

erature  dating  from  before  the  Christian  tercourse  with  each  other,  being  separated 

era,  and  far  the  greater  number  have  no  by  mountain  ranges,  arms  of  the  sea,  or 

literature  at  all.  merely  by  distance.     In  this  way  is  the 

To  begin  with  our  own  language  and  existence     of     the     different     Teutonic 

its  kindred  tongues.    Philolcwy  has  sue-  tongues  to  be  accounted  for.    A  similar 

ceeded  in  showing  that  the  English  Ian-  instance    of    several    languages    arising 

guage  is  one  of  a  group  of  closely  allied  from  one  is  seen  in  the  case  of  Italian, 

languages  which  are  known  by  the  gen-  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  all  of 

eral  name  of  the  Teutonic  or  Germanic  which  are  descended  from  the  Latin.    Of 

tongues.    The    other    languages    of    the  the  common  origin  of  these  we  have,  of 

group,  some  of  which  are  more  closely  course,  direct  and  abundant  evidence, 

connected   with    English   than    the   rest.  The  Teutonic  tongues,  with  the  primi- 

are    Dutch,    German,    Danish,    Icelandic  tive  or  parent  Teutonic  from  which  they 

or  Old  Norse,  Swedish,  and  Gothic,  to  are  descended,  have  been  proved  by  the 

which  may  be  added,  as  of  less  impor-  investigations  of  philologists  to  belong  to 

tance  and  having  more  the  character  of  a    wider   group    or    family    of    tongues, 

dialects,  Norwegian,  Frisian,  the  Piatt-  which    has    received    the    name    of    the 

deutsch    or   Low    German    of    Northern  Aryan,  Indo-European,  or  (especially  in 

Germany,  and  Flemish,  which  differs  lit-  Germany)     Indo-Germanic    family.    The 

tie  from  Dutch.    The  Teutonic  tongues  chief   members   of   this   family    are    the 

are    often    divided    into    three    sections,  Teutonic,     Slavonic     (Polish,     Russian, 

based  on  closeness  of  relationship:   the  Bohemian),   Lithuanian,  Oltic    (Welsh, 

High    German,    of    which    the    modern  Irish.   Gaelic,   etc.),   Latin    (or   italic), 

classical   German   is  the   representative;  Greek  (or  Hellenic),  Armenian,  Persian, 

the    Law    Qerman,    including    English,  and    Sanskrit.    Just    as    the    Teutonic 

Dutch,  Frisian,  Plattdeutsch,  and  Ciothic ;  tongues  are  believed  to  be  the  ofEspring 

snd  the  Scandinavian,  inchiding  Dtnislu  of  one  parent  Teutonic  tongue,  so  this 
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parent  Teutonic  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Aryan  family  are  all  believed  to 
be  descended  from  one  primitive  lan- 
guage, the  Aryan  or  Indo-European 
parent-speech.  The  people  who  spoke 
this  primeval  Aryan  language,  the  an- 
cestors (linguistically  at  least)  of  the 
Aryan  races  of  Europe  and  Asia,  are 
believed  bv  many  to  have  had  their  seat 
In  Central  Asia  to  the  eastward  of  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
This,  however,  is  very  problematical,  and 
some  philologists  see  reason  to  think  that 
Europe  may  rather  have  been  the  original 
home  of  the  Aryans.  The  latter  view  is 
now  perhaps  the  one  most  generally  held. 

How  remote  the  period  may  have  been 
when  the  ancestors  of  the  Teutons,  the 
Celts,  the  Slavs,  the  Greeks,  Romans, 
Persians,  and  Hindus  were  living  together 
and  speaking  a  common  language  is  un- 
certain. Yet  the  general  character  of 
their  language  is  approximately  known, 
and  philologists  tell  us  with  some  confi- 
dence what  consonant  and  what  vowel 
sounds  the  Aryan  parent-speech  must 
have  possessed,  what  were  the  forms  of 
ita  hiflections,  and  what,  at  the  least, 
must  have  been  the  extent  of  its  vocabu- 
lary, judging  from  the  words  that  can 
still  be  traced  as  forming  a  common 
possession  of  the  sister  tongues  of  the 
family. 

In  order  to  imderstand  how  it  is  that 
many  words  in  the  different  Aryan 
tongues  are  really  of  the  same  origin, 
though  superficially  they  may  appear 
very  different,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
something  of  Orimm*9  Law.  This  law, 
which,  like  a  natural  law,  is  simply  a 
statement  of  observed  facts,  is  so  named 
from  the  great  German  philologist  who 
first  definitely  laid  it  down  as  the  result 
of  observation  and  comparison  of  the 
relative  linguistic  phenomena.  It  con- 
cerns the  so-called  'mute'  consonants  (#, 
tf,  ih;  k,  g,  h  ich)  :  p,  h,  f),  and  takes 
effect  more  especially  when  these  are 
initiaL  Accordmg  to  It,  in  words  and 
roots  that  form  a  common  possession  of 
the  Aryan  tongues,  being  inherited  by 
them  from  the  parent-speech,  where  in 
Enelish  (more  especially  Anglo-Saxon) 
and  in  most  of  the  Teutonic  tongues  we 
find  t.  d,  or  ih,  we  find  in  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Sanskrit  not  these  letters,  but  re- 
spectively d  instead  of  i,  an  aspirated 
sound  instead  of  d.  and  t  instead  of  ih. 
That  is,  an  English  i  corresponds  to  a 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanskrit  (f,  as  is  seen 
in  iame;  compared  with  L.  domare,  Gr. 
damaein,  Skr.  dam,  to  tame;  an  English 
d  corresponds  to  Latin  f,  Greek  ih, 
Sanskrit  dh,  as  hi  E.  door,  L.  fores,  Gr. 
thyra,  Skr,  doHra  (for  original  dhvihra), 
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a  door;  an  English  ih  corresponds  to 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanskrit  t,  as  in  ihin, 
compared  with  L.  <en«f«»  Gr.  ianao9, 
Skr.  ianu,  from  root  tan,  to  stretch.  If 
we  next  take  the  gutturals  we  find  that 
English  k  (or  o  hard),  g,  h,  correspond 
respectively  in  the  above  languages  to 
a,  h  ich,  ah),  k,  as  is  seen  in  E.  kin, 
L.  genu9,  Gr.  genoa,  Skr.  janas  (where 
/  is  for  original  g)  ;  E.  goose  (modified 
from  original  gaiu),  compared  with  L. 
anser  (for  older  hanter),  Gr.  ch^,  Skr. 
hansa;  E.  head  (A.  Sax.  heafoa),  L. 
caput,  Gr.  kephal^  Skr.  kapdla.  Sim- 
ilarly h  in  English  corresponds  to  /  in 
Latin,  oh  in  Greek,  and  hh  in  Sanskrit, 
as  in  brother  z=  L.  frater,  Gr.  phrat^, 
Skr.  hhratri,  a  brother;  /  in  English  to 
p  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanskrit,  as  in 
father  =  L.  pater,  Gr.  paiir,  Skr.  pitri, 
father.  German  exhibits  certain  letter- 
changes  peculiar  to  itself,  and  for  this 
reason  is  placed,  in  any  full  statement 
of  Grimm's  law,  apart  from  the  other 
Teutonic  tongues.  In  German,  for  in- 
stance, t  takes  the  place  of  an  English 
d,  as  in  G.  tag,  E.  day,  G.  teU,  E.  deal; 
d  the  place  of  th,  as  in  G.  ding,  E.  thing, 
G.  drei,  E.  three,  etc.  In  some  cases 
the  law  does  not  operate  in  consequence 
of  the  influence  of  other  letters;  thus 
the  $  of  etand  prevents  the  t  from  be- 
coming th,  as  it  ought  to  do  to  repre- 
sent the  i  of  L.  etare,  to  stand.  Cer- 
tain other  exceptions  to  the  law  are 
accounted  for  by  a  subsidiary  law  of 
more  recent  discovery  than  Grimm's 
law,  known  as  Vemer*$  Law,  and  formu- 
lating certain  facts  connected  with  the 
original  accentuation  of  Aryan  words. 

The  Aryan  tongues,  ancient  and  mod- 
em, are  entitled  to  claim  the  first  rank 
among  the  languages  of  the  globe,  both 
for  richness,  harmony,  and  variety,  and 
more  especially  as  embodying  a  series  of 
literatures  to  which  no  other  family  of 
tongues  can  show  a  parallel.  Next  in 
importance  come  the  Semitic  tongues  — 
Hebrew,  Chaldee.  Syriac,  Arabic,  etc. 
These,  like  the  Aryan  tongues,  form  a 
well-marked  family,  one  notable  pecul- 
iarity of  which  is  the  possession  of  '  tri- 
literal '  roots,  or  roots  of  which  three 
consonants  form  the  basis  and  give  the 
general  meaning,  while  inflection  or  modi- 
fication of  meaning  is  indicated  by  inter- 
nal vowel-change.  Thus  the  vowels  play 
a  subordinate  part  to  the  consonants,  and 
do  not,  as  in  the  Aryan  tongues,  asso- 
ciate with  them  on  equal  terms.  Other 
important  linguistic  families  are  the 
Hamitic,  which  includes  the  ancient 
Egyptian,  the  Ck>pti<!,  Berber,  Galla, 
Somali,  etc.;  the  Turanian  or  Ural'Ah 
fate,    wliich    includes    Turkish,    Finaisliv 
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Hungarian,  Mongolian,  etc;  and  the 
South-Ba^iem  AHatio^  which  includes 
Chinese,  Siamese,  etc  The  Turanian 
languages  belong  to  the  t^pe  known  as 
^alutmaie  or  mggluiinattng,  being  so 
called  from  the  fact  that  the  root  alwa^ 
maintains  a  sort  of  independence  or  dis- 
tinctive  existence,  the  other  elements  of 
the    word    being    more    or    less    loosely 

*  glued'  or  stuck  on,  as  it  were.  The 
Chinese  is  the  chief  of  the  mono9yUdbio 
languages,  so  called  from  their  words 
consistmg  normally  of  monosyllables. 
Other  families  of  languages  are  the 
Malayo-Polynesian  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago and  Pacific;  the  Bftntu,  a  great 
family  of  8.  Africa;  and  the  American 
Indian  languages,  the  latter  character- 
ised as  poTysyniheiio,  from  the  way  In 
which  they  crowd  as  many  ideas  as  pos- 
sible into  one  unwieldy  expression.  All 
these  families  form  groups,  so  far  as  is 
known,  separate  from  and  independent 
of  each  other;  and  attempts  to  connect 
any  two  of  them,  as  Arvan  and  Semitic 
for  instance,  have  met  with  little  success. 
Formerly  etymologists  had  no  hesitation 
in  deriying  English  words  from  Hebrew 
roots,  but  this  was  in  the  days  when  there 
was  no  science  of  comparative  philology. 
That  all  languages  are  descendants  of 
one  original  tongue,  as  is  believed  by 
many,  linguistic  science  can  neither 
affirm  nor  deny,  though  the  evidence  does 
not  sustain  it.  We  may  add  that  com- 
munity of  language  is  not  a  proof  of 
community  of  race,  since  it  is  well  known 
that,  as  the  result  of  war  or  otherwise, 
races  have  given  up  the  language  that 
once  belonged  to  them  and  adopted  some 
other. 

Philomela  (fii-o-m*?*).  fa  mythology, 

*  ^  **  a  daughter  of  Pandion, 
king  of  Athens,  who  being  violated  and 
deprived  of  her  tongue  by  Tereus,  the  hus- 
band of  her  sister  Progne,  made  known 
her  wrong  to  the  latter  by  embroidering 
it  in  tapestry.  In  revenge  the  sisters 
murdered  Itys,  the  son  of  Progne  by 
Tereus,  and  served  him  up  to  his  father. 
Tereus  pursued  them,  but  they  were 
changed  by  the  gods  into  birds,  Philomela 
and  Progne  into  a  nightingale  and  a 
swallow,  and  Tereus  into  a  lapwing. 

Philopoemen  <fii-?-9«'m«p).  ^  ,«»- 

.» 4AMv^wAu«^u  ^j^^  Greek  patriot 
and  commander,  bom  at  Megalopolis,  in 
Arcadia,  about  b.0.  252.  Having  distin- 
guished himself  in  war  against  the  Spar- 
tans, he  was,  in  208  B.C.,  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  the 
Achean  League.  He  reorganized  the 
Achsan  army,  defeated  and  slew  with 
his  own  hand  Machanidas,  tyrant  of 
Sparta,  and  subsequently  defeated  Nabis, 


the  successor  of  Machanidas.  He  in- 
duced the  Spartans  to  join  the  AchsMUi 
League;  but,  soon  becoming  dissatisfied, 
they  separated  from  the  confederacy,  and 
called  in  the  Romans  to  their  assistance 
Philopffimen,  as  commander  of  the  Achs- 
ans,  declared  war  against  Sparta,  and, 
having  taken  the  dty,  treated  it  with  the 
greatest  severity.  The  Romans,  however, 
interfered,  and  Sparta  was  again  admit- 
ted into  the  confederacy  as  an  indei>end- 
ent  state.  Messene  now  revolted,  and 
Philopoemen,  though  broken  by  infirmity 
and  disease,  drove  back  the  insurgents, 
but  was  afterwards  taken  prisoner,  car- 
ried in  chains  to  Messene,  and  compelled 
to  drink  poison,  b.  c.  183. 

Philosopher's  Stone.  J^^  ^»' 
Philosophy   ,<£K'^'^  ?o^r\i 

wisdom),  a  term  first  brought  into  gen- 
eral use  by  Socrates.  Philosophy  is  the 
science  that  deals  with  the  general  prin- 
ciples which  form  the  basis  of  the  other 
sciences,  and  of  which  thev  themselves 
take  no  cognisance.  It  follows  up  the 
data  of  experience  to  their  ultimate 
grounds,  regarding  each  particular  fact 
in  relation  only  to  a  final  nrinciple,  and 
as  a  determinate  link  in  uie  system  of 
knowledge.  In  tliis  view  philosophy  may 
be  defined  as  the  science  of  principles. 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  history 
of  philosophy  may  be  treated  as  com- 
mencing with  the  Greeks,  the  philosophic 
notions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  East 
being  considered  merely  as  introductory 
to  the  Greek  philosophy,  in  which  many 
oriental  notions  were  incorporated.  The 
first  problem  of  Greek  philosophy  was  to 
explsin  the  enigma  of  external  nature,  to 
solve  the  problem  not  of  the  soul  but  of 
the  world.  Thales  (about  600  B.a) 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  Ionian  school, 
which,  with  the  Eleatic  school,  was  the 
chief  representative  of  speculative 
thought  in  pre-Socratic  times;  the  for- 
mer of  these  schools  being  characterised 
by  Aristotle  as  seekina  to  find  a  material, 
the  latter  a  formal  principle  of  all  things. 
The  material  principle  sought  by  the 
Ionian  school  was  assumed  to  be  water 
by  Thales,  a  primitive  infinite  but  unde- 
termined matter  by  Anaxlmander,  and 
air  by  Anaximenes.  The  Pythagoreans, 
abstracting  from  the  quantitative  rather 
than  the  qualitative  character  of  matter, 
substituted  a  symbolic  principle  —  num- 
ber -^  for  the  sensuous  principle ;  but  the 
Eleatics,  transcending  alike  the  sensuous 
principle  of  the  Ionics  and  the  quanti- 
tative principle  of  the  Pytbagoreass, 
conceived  of  pure  being  as  the  one  sole 
substance,   the  phenomenal   world   being 
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TMwed  aa  nnreaL  The  three  jmat 
philosophera  of  this  school  are  Xeno- 
ph&neB,  its  founder,  Parmenides,  and 
Zeno.  The  transition  from  abstract  to 
concrete  being,  from  the  Eleatic  princi- 
ple of  unity  to  the  world  of  phenomena, 
was  attempted  by  Heraclitus  (about  620 
B.C.),  who  asserted  for  an  absolute  prin- 
ciple the  unity  of  being  and  non-being  — 
becoming.  According  to  him  all  things 
are  in  constant  flux,  the  product  of  con- 
flicting opposites,  of  the  One  at  once 
warring  and  harmonizing  with  itself. 
Empedocles  (440  B.0),  in  attempting  to 
solve  the  reason  of  this  flux,  advanced 
the  theory  that  matter  was  the  principle 
of  permanent  being,  while  force  was  the 
principle  of  movement.  The  two  mov- 
ing forces  in  his  system  were  love  and 
hate.  According  to  the  Atomists.  on  the 
other  hand,  who  are  represented  by  Leu- 
cippus  and  Democritus  (460  B.C.).  the 
moving;  forces  became  an  unintelligible 
necessity  giving  form  to  the  world.  An- 
axagoras  (bom  about  600)  asserted  rea- 
son as  the  principle,  and  though  he  did 
not  develop  his  theory  to  any  extent, 
the  mere  expression  of  a  spiritual  prin- 
ciple is  sufficient  to  mark  ft  as  forming 
an  era  in  philosophy.  In  the  hands  of 
the  Sophists  this  principle,  in  the  sense 
of  individual  reason,  became  the  occa- 
sion of  their  denial  of  all  objective  real- 
ity. In  Socrates  (470-809  b.c),  who 
united  scientiflc  method  and  a  high  eth- 
ical and  religious  spirit,  the  destructive 
teaching  of  the  Sophists  found  its  keen- 
est opponent  What  are  called  the  minor 
Socratic  schools  —  the  Cvnics,  Cyrenaics, 
and  Megarians  —  severally  professed  to 
regard  Socrates  as  their  founder,  the 
Cynios,  however,  defining  the  end  of  ac- 
tion as  self-sufficiency,  the  Cyrenaics  as 
pleasure,  and  the  Megarians  as  reason. 
With  PUto  (430-34f)  philosophy  lost 
its  one-sided  character.  Though  pro- 
fessedly a  disciple  of  Socrates  his  system 
of  idealism  is  his  own.  The  Platonic 
idea  is  the  pure  archetypal  essence,  which 
is  the  source  of  all  the  finite  realities 
that  correspond  to  it.  The  visible  world 
is  an  inferior  reproduction  of  the  world 
of  pure  ideas,  where  shine  in  all  their 

a>]endor  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beau- 
ful.  In  logic  Plato  brings  back  science 
to  general  ideas.  In  ethics  the  highest 
end  of  man  is  regarded  as  the  unity  of 
his  nature.  Plato^s  ideal  theory  Is  crlti- 
ciMd  by  Aristotle,  because  he  gives  no 
real  explanation  of  the  connection  be- 
tween the  phenomenal  and  the  ideal. 
In  Aristotle's  own  system,  instead  of  be- 
ginning with  the  general  and  the  abso- 
lute, as  Plato  had  done,  he  begins  with 
Uie     particular     and     individual.    His 


whole  philosophy  is  a  description  of  the 
given  and  empirical;  and  his  method  is 
induction.  His  system  presents  us  with 
a  number  of  coordinate  sciences,  each 
having  its  independent  foundation,  but 
no  highest  science  which  should  compre- 
hend them  all.  The  three  school'  of 
Greek  philosophy  which  followed  the 
systems  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  which 
mark  the  declining  days  of  Greece,  are 
those  of  the  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and 
Skeptics.  Rome  had  no  philosophy 
properly  its  own;  the  universal  charac- 
ter of  Roman  philosophising  was  eclec- 
ticism, of  whicn  Cicero  was  the  most 
illustrious  representative.  In  Alexan- 
dria eastern  and  western  philosophy,  as 
also  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Pagan- 
ism, came  into  contact  Neo-Platonism, 
founded  by  Ammonius  Saccas  (A.D. 
103),  strove  to  combine,  in  opposition  to 
Christianity,  the  chief  elements  of  clas^ 
sical  and  eastern  speculation.  Hellenic 
ideas  were  mingled  with  a  vague  symbol- 
ism, and  with  theories  of  ecstasy  and 
divine  union.  Christianity,  in  the  apolo- 
gists of  the  2d  centurv  and  the  Alexan- 
drine fathers,  related  itself  very  early  to 
the  philosophy  of  the  time,  but  not  until 
about  the  11th  century  did  there  begin 
to  manifest  itself  a  distinctive  Christian 
philosophy  in  scholasticism,  which,  as- 
suming the  dogmas  of  the  church  to  be 
absolutely  true,  sought  to  justify  them 
to  the  reason  in  abundant  tomes  of  oppo- 
site opinions  of  little  philosophical  im-' 
portance. 

Modem  philosophy,  which  begins  with 
the  16th  century,  is  characterized  by  a 
freer,  more  independent  spirit  of  inquiry. 
First  the  scholastic  philosophy  was  at- 
tacked by  those  who  called  to  mind  the 
ancient  Greek  philosophy  in  its  original 
purity.  After  this  struggle  new  views 
were  presented.  Bacon  and  Locke  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Descartes  on  the  other, 
stand  respectively  at  the  head  of  the 
two  systems  —  empiricism  and  idealism, 
which  begin  modem  philosophy.  Bacon 
created  no  definite  system  of  philosophy, 
but  gave  a  new  direction  to  thought  the 
empiricism  which  he  founded  finally  de- 
veloping into  skepticism.  The  system  of 
Descartes  was  opposed  by  Gassendi,  and 
received  modifications  at  the  hands  of 
others,  especially  Malebranche.  The 
most  important  successor,  however,  of 
Descartes  was  Spinoza,  who  reduced  the 
three  Cartesian  substances  to  unity,  to 
one  infinite  original  substance,  the 
irround  of  all  things,  that  excludes  from 
itself  all  negation  or  determination,  and 
is  named  God  or  nature.  Locke  (1632- 
1704),  who  had  a  precursor  in  Hobbes 
(168d-ld79),    the    Influence    of    whom. 
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liowever,  chiefly  ooncened  the  histoiy 
of  political  Kience,  is  renrded  aB  the 
fathor  of  modem  mateiialiam  and  em- 
piriciam.  As  occapying  the  ceneral  posi- 
tion of  Locke  mention  may  be  made  of 
Isaac  Newton,  Samuel  Clarke,  Wiliiam 
Wollaston,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and 
Francis  Hatcheson.  The  philosophy  of 
Locke  received  a  farther  development  in 
.France,  where  Condiilac  sought  to  ex- 
plain the  development  of  humanity  by 
the  simple  development  of  the  sensa- 
tions, inien  followed  the  materialism  of 
Helvetius,  d'Holbach,  LaMettrie,  and 
others,  including  several  of  the  Bncy- 
clopedists.  In  opposition  to  this  ma- 
terialistic tendency  arose  the  idealism  of 
Leibniti  and  Berkeley.  The  theories  of 
Leibnits  were  systematiaed  by  Wolff,  and 
from  his  time  to  Kant  German  philoso- 

Shy  assumed  no  new  standpoint.  Berke- 
>y  (1684^1753),  founding  on  Locke's 
principle  that  we  are  percipient  of  noth- 
ing but  our  own  perceptions  and  ideas, 
argued  that  the  existence  of  bodies  out 
of  a  mind  perceiving  them  is  impossible, 
and  a  contradiction  in  tenns.  Granting 
the  premises  of  Berkeley,  his  conclu- 
sions could  not  be  refuted;  but  it  was 
reserved  for  Hume  to  trace  out  the  ulti- 
mate consequences  of  the  Cartesian  and 
Lockian  philosophy,  and  thus,  though 
unintentionally,  by  a  sort  of  reductio  ad 
obMurdum,  to  produce  the  great  meta- 
physical revolution  of  which  Reid  and 
Rant  were  the  first  movtrs.  The  Scot- 
tish or  '  common  sense '  school  of  philoso- 
phy, with  Reid  (1710^96)  at  its  head, 
has  the  merit  of  having  first  strongly 
inculcated  the  necessity  of  admitting 
certain  principles  independent  of  ex- 
perience, as  the  indispensable  conditions 
of  thought  itself.  Reid  therefore  di- 
rected his  inquiries  to  an  analysis  of  the 
various  powers  and  principles  of  our 
constitution,  in  order  to  discover  the 
fundamental  laws  of  belief  which  form 
the  groundwork  of  human  knowledge. 
Dugald  Stewart,  with  some  deviations, 
fallowed  in  the  track  of  his  master;  but 
Thomas  Brown  departed  on  nmny  points 
of  fundamental  importance  from  Reid*s 
philosophy.  The  same  occasion  that 
gave  rise  to  the  Scottish  school  also  pro- 
duced the  philosophy  of  Immanuel 
Kant.  Kant  (1724-1804),  who  may  be 
justly  regarded  as  the  father  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  19th  century,  sought 
to  bring  together  into  unity  the  one- 
sided endeavors  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
realistic  and  idealistic  schools.  He  took 
up  a  critical  standpoint,  and  from  it 
instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of 
our  experience  or  cognition.  (See 
Kant.)     The    ablest    opponent    of    the 


Kantian  phUosophy,  Jacobi,*  took  the 
standpoint  of  faith  in  opposition  to  that 
of  cntidsm,  in  order  to  give  theoretic 
certainty  to  the  postulates  of  the  prac- 
tical reason.  In  the  hands  of  Fichte  the 
critical  idealism  of  Kant  becomes  abso- 
lutely subjective  idealism.  'All  that  is. 
is  ego';  this  is  the  principle  of  the 
Fichtian  system;  the  world  is  merely 
phenomenal,  consciousness  is  a  phe- 
nomenon,  perception  is  a  dream. 
Fichte's  subjfective  idealism  found  its 
continuation  in  the  objective  idealism  of 
Schelling  and  the  absolute  idealism  of 
Hegel,  Schelling  (1775-1854)  started 
from  the  ego  of  Fichte,  and  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  doctrine  of  the  ego  with 
Spinoxism  transformed  it  into  the  sys- 
tem of  identity.  Object  and  subject,  real 
and  ideal,  nature  and  spirit,  are  identi- 
cal in  the  absolute,  and  this  identity  we 
perceive  by  intellectual  intuition.  Schel- 
ling subsequently,  by  successively  incor- 
porating into  his  system  various  opin- 
ions from  Bruno,  B5hme,  and  others, 
developed  a  syncretistic  doctrine  which 
constantly  approximated  to  mysticism. 
Hegel  (1770-1831),  developed  this  prin- 
ciple of  identity,  created  the  system 
of  absolute  idealism.  In  his  philosophy 
he  alms  at  elevating  consciousness  to  the 
standpoint  of  absolute  knowledge,  and 
systematically  developing  the  entire  con- 
tents of  this  knowledge  by  means  of 
the  dialectical  method.  Sdileiermacher 
(1768-1834)  promulgated  an  eclecti- 
cism to  which  Plato,  Spinoza,  Kant,  and 
Shelling  were  the  chief  contributors. 
Schopenhauer  (1788-1860)  developed  a 
doctrine  which  may  be  described  as  a 
transitional  form  from  the  idealism  of 
Kant  to  the  realism  at  present  prevalent. 
In  opposition  to  Fichte's  subjective 
idealism,  and  to  Schelling's  renewed 
Spinoaism,  Herbart  (1776-1841)  devel- 
oped a  philosophic  scneme  on  the  basis 
of  the  realistic  element  in  the  Kantian 
philosophy,  as  also  of  Eleatic,  Platonic, 
and  Leibnits  ian  doctrines.  After  the 
death  of  Hegel,  Feuerbach,  Richter, 
Strauss,  Arnold  Ruge,  and  others  devel- 
oped, in  an  extreme  manner,  Hegelian 
thought,  and  recently  Hegelianism  has 
counted  more  adherents  than  any  other 
system.  Next  to  it  has  stood  the  Her- 
bartian  school;  and  more  recently  the 
modification  of  systems  through  a  return 
to  Aristotle  or  Kant,  and  the  studv  of 
philosophy  upon  its  historic  side,  nave 
occupied  the  larger  number  of  mmds. 
While  resting  in  part  upon  the  basis  of 
the  doctrines  of  earlier  thinkers,  Trendel- 
enburg, Lotse,  and  others  have  ad- 
vanced  In  new  and  peculiar  paths,  in 
France  two  philosophical  tendencies  op- 
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posed  the  seiunialiBm  and  materialism 
so  universal  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tuiT.  Of  these  the  one  was  theosophical 
and  the  other  found  expression  in  the 
eclectic  and  spiritual istic  school  founded 
by  Ro7er-Ck>]]ard  as  the  disciple  of 
Reid,  and  further  built  up  by  Ck>usin, 
who  incorporated  into  its  oody  of  doc- 
trines a  number  of  German  philo- 
sophical notions.  JouflProy  attempted  to 
unite  the  philosophy  of  his  predecessor 
Maine  de  Biran  to  that  of  the  Scottish 
school,  and  became  associated  with  the 
spiritualistic  school,  to  which  also  be- 
long the  names  of  Garnier,  JaneL 
R^musatj^  Franck,  Jules  Simon,  and 
others.  This  school  has  contended 
valiantly  against  the  pantheistic  tenden- 
cies of  the  age.  Independent  systems  are 
those  of  Pierre  Leroux,  Lamennais,  Jean 
Reynaud,  and  Buches.  Materialism  has 
its  supporters  in  Cabanis,  who  sees  in 
thought  only  a  secretion  of  the  brain, 
Broussais,  Gall,  and  others.  Positiv- 
ism, founded  bv  Auguste  Gomte,  num- 
bers not  a  few  followers. 

In  Great  Britain  the  Scottish  school 
had  later  exponents  in  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh (17€5-1832J  and  Sir  William 
Hamilton  (178^-1866),  the  last-named 
largely  influenced  in  some  points  of  his 
psychology  by  Kant.  Mansel  may  be 
mentioned  as  a  disciple  of  Hamilton. 
Ferrier  (1808-^)  assumed  a  polemical 
attitude  towards  the  common-sense  school 
in  respect  of  its  fundamental  peculiarity, 
as  he  viewed  it,  of  absorbing  philosophy 
into  psychology,  as  well  as  on  minor  de- 
tails of  the  system.  The  associational 
psychology  of  Hartley,  Priestley,  and  Dr. 
Darwin  found  representatives  in  the  19th 
century  in  James  Mill  (1773-1836)  and 
his  son  John  Stuart  Mill  (1806-73), 
who  make  the  principle  of  association 
the  sole  explanation  of  psychical  phe- 
nomena. Bain,  Grote,  and  Lewes  fol- 
lowed more  or  less  in  the  same  track. 
Herbert  Spencer  attempted,  and  with 
much  success,  to  widen  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  science  and  philosophy  into  a 
universal  doctrine  of  evolution.  Among 
the  chief  leaders  of  philosophic  thought 
opposed  to  the  Ehijiflish  school  of  empiri- 
cism may  be  mentioned  the  names  of  the 
hite  T.  H.  Green,  Hutchison  Stirling,  and 
Edward  C!aird.  In  America,  as  in  Eng- 
land, philosophy  has  been  prosecuted 
more  as  an  applied  science,  and  in  its 
special  relations  to  morals,  politics,  and 
theology.  Speculation  there  has  been 
widely  influenced  by  Scottish  philosophy. 
Among  the  best-known  names  of  trans- 
atlantic philosophical  writers  are  those  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son,   Henry   P.   Tappan,   Francis   Way- 


land,  and  others.  A  modified  scholas- 
ticism, mostly  Thomism,  prevails  in  the 
(Tatholic  seminaries  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy.  In  most  of  the  continental 
countries  Crerman  philosophy  has  exerted 
no  small  influence.     In  Italy  a  peculiar 

C'  "osophical      school,      represented     by 
mini,  Mamiani,  and   (Sioberti,  flour- 
ished during  the  19th  century. 

Philostratns  (fiioB'tra-tus),  fla- 

bom  at  LemuoB  about  the  middle  of  the 
2d  century  of  our  era.  He  taught  rhet- 
oric at  Athens  and  subsequently  at 
Rome,  where  he  obtained  the  favor  of  the 
emperor  Septimius  Severus,  and  he  ac- 
companied the  empress  Julia  Domna  in 
her  travels.  His  principal  work  is  his 
Life  of  ApoUaniuM  of  Tyana,  supposed 
by  some  critics  to  l)e  a  parody  on  the 
Crospels.  His  other  works  are  the 
HeroUsa^  a  history  in  dialogue  of 
the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war,  Liv€$  of  the 
8ophi»t$t  Letterg^  etc 

Philter  ^K^^^^\J'  potion  ropi»«^ 

*  MAAvvA  ^^  ^^^  ^^  power  of  exciting 
love.  The  preparation  was  frequently 
associated  with  magic  rites,  and  the  in- 
gredients were  frequently  of  a  harmless, 
fanciful,  or  disgusting  kind.  At  times, 
however,  poisonous  drugs  were  em- 
ployed, the  death  of  Lucretius  and  the 
madness  of  Caligula  being  alike  ascribed 
to  philters  administered  by  their  wives. 

Phlebitis  <SiX«-;.«3SV.f^^2£;: 

mation  of  the  veins.  It  may  affect  any 
of  the  veins  of  the  body,  but  more 
usually  manifests  itself  in  the  parts  of 
the  veins  in  the  vicinity  of  wounds. 
The  disease  is  indicated  by  great  ten- 
derness, tension,  acute  pain,  and  a 
knotted,  cord-like  swelling  or  hardness 
in  the  course  of  a  vein  or  veins,  some- 
times attended,  when  the  veins  are  super- 
ficial, with  discoloration.  In  many  in- 
stances the  inflamed  veins  secrete  pus, 
and  if  an  artificial  issue  Is  not  given  to 
it  the  matter  makes  its  way  into  thd 
adjoining  cellular  tissue  and  forms  ab- 
scesses, when  it  is  peculiarly  dangerous. 
The  causes  of  the  disease  are  numerous, 
but  usually  consist  of  external  injuries 
of  various  kinds.  Women  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  this  disease  after  parturition. 

Phlebotomy  <J^^»;SiSii.  «^S; 

and  temnein,  to  cut),  or  Venesbction, 
the  act  of  letting  blood  by  opening  a 
vein;  a  method  of  treatment  formerly 
applied  to  almost  all  diseases,  but  now 
chiefly  confined  to  cases  of  general  or 
local  plethora.  Another  mode  of  letting 
blood  is  by  cupping  or  by  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches.    It  has  been  one  of  the 
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processes  of  the  medical  profession  from 
the  earliest  times. 

Phlegethon  4«?;,Vn*''.2?L£y.^ 

river  of  fire  in  the  infernal  regions. 

Phlegmasia  i'^^T'L^'S^^^^ 

diffuse  inflammation  of  the  subcutane- 
ous connective  tissue  in  which  the  pus 
has  a  tendency  to  spread  itself  through 
the  tissues.  The  name  phlegmatia 
dolent  is  given  to  what  is  otherwise 
known  as  milk-leg,  an  ailment  occurring 
in  women  after  delivery,  and  consisting 
in  a  ver^  painful  swelling  of  the  leg 
accompanied  by  fever. 

Phlogiston  ig^f'a??.^'  5.nr^e'5 

Lavoisier,  to  a  hypothetical  substance 
supposed  to  1)6  contained  in  all  com* 
bustible  bodies,  and  constituting  the 
source  or  element  of  heat. 
Phloridrin  (flor-id'zin),  a  glucoside 
.  rmonozm  obtained  from  the  root 
of  the  apple,  pear,  cherry,  etc  It  de- 
stroys the  malarial  parasite  and  is 
recommended  as  an  antiperiodic  in 
malaria,  but  its  chief  medical  use  Is  in 
testing  the  functional  activity  of  the 
kidneys;  it  producing  glycosuria  of  renal 
origin,  in  addition  to  polyuria. 
PMox  (flo^)»  ^  genus  of  perennial 
AiuvA.  herbaceous  plants  of  the  nat- 
ural order  Polemoniacee,  natives  for  tha 
most  part  of  North  America,  though 
some  of  the  species  are  to  be  met  with 
in  Asia.  The  flowers,  which  are  favor- 
ites in  gardens,  are  of  a  purple  or  violet 
color,  more  rarely  white  or  red,  with 
a  salver-shaped  corolla,  and  a  narrow 
sub-cylindrical  tube  longer  than  the 
calyx.  The  trailing  kinds  are  excellent 
for  rock-work. 
FhOCa,    PHOciDiB.    SeefifeaZ. 

PhAPlLfl  e^lMs).  a  Greek  emperor, 
rnouas     ^^  ,^  ^j^^  ^^^  century,  a.  d., 

of  obscure  parentage,  entered  the  army 
in  the  reign  of  Mauricius,  and  rose  to 
be  a  centurion.  At  the  head  of  a  muti- 
nous army  he  marched  from  the  Danulse 
to  Constantinople,  and  on  the  flight  of 
Mauricius  took  possession  of  the  throne. 
G02  A.  D.  The  subsequent  murder  of 
Mauricius  and  his  family  involved  him 
in  a  war  with  Persia.  He  was  captured 
and  put  to  death  in  610  by  Heraclius 
the  younger  and  Nicetas,  who  besieged 
Constantinople  at  the  head  of  an  expe- 
dition fitted  out  by  Heraclius,  exarch  of 
Africa. 

Phocion    (^d'sbi-un),    an    Athenian 
general,  and  one  of  the  most 
virtuous    characters    of    antiquity:    sup- 
posed to  have  been  bom  about  &o.  402. 


In  the  war  with  Philip  of  Macedon  the 
Athenians  sent  Phocion  with  some 
troops  to  Eubcea,  where  he  obtained  a 
complete  victory  over  the  enemy.  Some 
time  after  he  was  despatched  to  assist 
the  cities  of  the  Hellespont  against 
Philip,  whom  he  compelled  to  retire. 
According  to  Plutarch  he  was  nominated 
commander  forty-five  times  without  once 
applying  for  the  office.  He  always  led 
a  simple  life,  and  cultivated  his  small 
farm  with  his  own  hands.  As  the  leader 
of  the  conservative  or  aristocratic  party 
he  opposed  Demosthenes  on  the  question 
of  war  with  Philip  of  Macedon,  his  ad- 
vice, according  to  Grote,  being  eminently 
mischievous  to  Athens.  He  subsequently 
condemned  the  confederacy  against  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and,  after  Alexander's 
death  (323  B.C.),  the  war  with  Anti- 
pater.  On  each  occasion  Phocion  was 
employed  to  make  terms  with  the  victo- 
rious Macedonians ;  and  though  he  seems 
to  have  used  his  influence  with  them  to 
mitigate  the  burdens  upon  his  country, 
his  conduct  readily  laid  him  open  to  a 
charge  of  betrayal.  He  was  accordingly 
put  to  death  by  the  i>opular  party  in 
317  B.O.,  but  his  remains  were  shortly 
afterwards  buried  at  public  expense  and 
his  accusers  punished. 
Phocia  (^o'«w;  QtetY.  PUhU),  a  di- 
vision  of  ancient  Greece,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth, 
between  Boeotia  on  the  east  and  Doris 
and  the  Locri  Ozole  on  the  west. 
The  principal  rivers  were  the  Cephissus 
and  Plistus,  and  the  principal  mountain 
Parnassus,  on  which  was  situated 
Delphi  with  its  celebrated  oracle.  The 
country  is  mountainous  and  unproduc- 
tive, the  valley  of  the  Cephissus  being 
almost  the  only  fertile  tract  in  it  The 
Phocians  were  a  brave  and  industrious 
people,  and  subsisted  chiefly  by  agri- 
culture.    See  Phthioti». 

Phoebus.    ®^  ^^^^* 

Phoenicia  (fe-nlsh'l-A),  in  ancient 
geography,  a  country  on 
the  coast  of  Syria,  bounded  on  the  east 
by  Mount  Lebanon,  and  containing  the 
celebrated  cities  Tyre  and  Sidon. 
Phcsnicia  proper  was  a  tract  of  country 
stretching  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  not  much  more  than  28 
miles  in  length,  and  little  more  than  1 
mile  in  average  breadth;  Sidon  being 
situated  near  its  northern,  and  Tyre  not 
far  from  its  southern  boundary.  In  a 
wider  sense  Phcenicia  was  regarded  as 
beginning  on  the  north  with  the  Island 
of  Aradus,  and  extending  south  to  the 
town  of  Dora,  a  little  below  the  prom- 
ontory   of    Carmel,    being    about     120 
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milei  in  length,  and  rarely  more  than  ships,  which  took  part  in  the  battle 
20  in  breadth.  It  is  watered  by  of  Salamis.  The  commerce  of  Tyre  ex- 
Mveral  streams  flowing  from  Lebanon  tended  widely.  It  traded  in  the  pro- 
to  the  sea,  such  as  the  Eleutherus,  the  duce  of  the  whole  known  world,  from 
Adonis,  the  Lycus,  the  Tamyras,  the  the  ivory  and  *  bright  iron  *  and  ebony 
Leontes.  The  country  is  fertile  in  tim-  and  cotton  fabrics  of  India  to  the  tin 
ber»  corn^  fruits,  etc.;  and  besides  the  from  Cornwall  and  Devonshire.  Fish- 
great  cities  of  Sidon  and  Tyre,  it  was  ing  was  also  an  important  industry,  and 
anciently  studded  with  numerous  smaller  the  T^rians  sold  fish  in  Jerusalem.  The 
towns,  forming  almost  an  unbroken  line  Phoenicians  excelled  in  the  manufacture 
along  the  coast.  Among  these  towns  in  of  the  purple  dye  from  the  shell-fish 
earlier  times  were  Arvad,  Accho,  Arka,  murew,  abundant  on  its  coasts.  The 
Tripolis,  Berytus,  Sarepta,  Dora,  etc.  glass  of  Sidon  was  no  less  famous  than 
Many  of  the  roadsteads  or  harbors  were  the  Tyrian  dye.  Phoenicia  produced 
excellent,  but  are  now  silted  up.  also  articles  of  silver  and  gold  as  well 

The  question  as  to  the  original  seat  of  as  of  brass ;  its  inhabitants  were  also 
the  Phoenicians  has  received  no  satis-  skilled  in  architecture  and  in  mining, 
factory  solution;  but  that,  like  the  Jews,  The  maritime  knowledge  and  ezperi 
they  were  Semites  by  race,  is  well  known,  ence  of  Phoenicia  led  to  the  plantation 
Their  immigration  to  the  coast  of  the  of  numerous  colonies  in  Cyprus,  Rhodes, 
Mediterranean  belongs  to  prehistoric  and  the  islands  of  the  ^gean  —  the 
times.  The  settlement  of  Israel  in  Cyclades  and  Sporades  —  in  Sicily,  in 
Canaan  did  not  produce  any  great  or  Sardinia,  the  Balearic  Islands,  and  in 
permanent  change  on  Phoenicia.  The  Spain.  The  most  celebrated  of  the 
tribes  o€  Naphtali,  Asher,  and  Dan,  to  Phoenician  colonies,  however,  was  Car- 
which  it  was  assigned,  did  not  conquer  thage,  in  Northern  Africa,  which  ex- 
Phoenicia,  but  occupied  only  a  small  por-  tended  its  sway  over  the  Spanish  penin- 
tion  of  it;  and  the  subsequent  relations  sula  and  disputed  with  Rome  the  su- 
of  Israel  and  Phoenicia  were  for  the  premacy  of  the  Mediterranean. 
most  part  those  of  amity,  intercourse.  As  was  the  case  in  Canaan  at  the 
and  reciprocal  advantage.  The  wealth  invasion,  each  Phoenician  city  was  gov- 
and  power  of  the  Phoenicians  arose  from  emcd  by  a  king  or  petty  chief.  A  pow- 
their  command  of  the  sea,  and  it  was  erful  aristocracy  existed  in  the  chief 
their  policy  not  to  provoke  any  of  the  towns,  and  there  were  also  elective  mag- 
nations  to  the  east  of  them,  and  not  to  istrates,  called  by  the  Romans  tuifetet, 
quarrel  unnecessarily  with  Israel,  which  a  disguised  form  of  the  Hebrew  ioffet, 
was  their  granary.  The  relation  be-  Sidon,  and  afterwards  Tyre,  exercised 
tween  Hiram  and  David  was  probably  a  hegemony  over  the  other  states.  The 
but  a  sample  of  such  international  treat-  relation  of  Phoenicia  to  her  colonies 
ies  and  intercourse.  After  the  division  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  dose, 
of  the  Hebrew  kingdom  Phoenicia  would  Their  religion,  however,  bound  the 
naturally  cultivate  alliance  with  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies  in  a 
Ten  Tribes  nearest  to  it,  and  Ahab  mar-  common  worship.  Carthage  often  sent 
ried  a  Phoenician  princess.  The  country  presents  to  the  chief  Phoenician  god; 
was  afterwards  successively  incorporated  so  did  Gades  and  other  settlements, 
in  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Per-  The  religion  of  the  Phoenicians  was 
sian  empires,  but  the  cities  retained  more  a  species  of  nature- worship,  the  objects 
or  less  their  independence.  It  was  next  of  adoration  being  the  sun,  moon,  and 
conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  five  planets;  or  in  another  form  it  was 
henceforth  simply  formed  part  of  Syria,  the  worship  of  male  and  female  repro- 

From  a  very  early  period  the  Phoeni-  ductive  powers  —  the  former  represented 
dans  occupied  themselves  in  distant  as  Baal  and  the  latter  as  Baalith. 
voyages,  and  they  must  speedily  have  Astoreth,  or  Astarte.  The  god  called 
reached  to  a  style  of  substantial  ship-  II,  a  sort  of  Phoenician  Cronos  or 
building.  Xenopbon  passes  a  high  Saturn,  resembling  the  Moloch  or  Mil- 
eulogy  on  a  Phoenician  ship ;  and  they  com  of  the  Ammonites,  had  human  sacri- 
were  skilled  in  navigation  and  the  fices  offered  to  him.  Marine  deities  must 
nautical  applications  of  astronomy,  have  held  a  prominent  place  in  their 
Lebanon  supplied  them  with  abundance  theogony  —  deities  corresponding  to  the 
of  timber,  and  Cyprus  gave  them  all  Greek  Nereus  and  Poseidon,  which  last 
necessary  naval  equipments,  from  the  was  worshiped  at  Berytus.  In  the  old- 
keel  to  the  top-sails.  In  the  reign  of  est  temples  there  were  no  images,  but 
Pharaoh-Necho  these  daring  navisators  there  were  rude  fetishes  —  conical  or 
even  circumnavigated  Africa,  and  the  oblong  stones,  possibly  aerolites  '  fallen 
Phoenicians  furnished  Xerxes  with  300  from    heaven,'    and    fossil    belemnitei. 
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Phoenicopterufr  Phonetics 

While    the    wealth    and    commerce    of  It  has  a  fine  winter  dimate  and  fa  a  popu- 

Phoenicia    must    have    brought    art    and  lar  roaort.     The  Long  Staple  Cotton  of 

refinement,    the    people    were    noted    for  Egypt  is  grown  here  successfully.     Pop. 

their    dissoluteness.     As    a    people    the  (1910)  11,134;  (1920)  29,053. 

Phcenicians  early  obtained  a  reputation  PTiittTiiTirillA     *>  borough  of  Cheater 

for     cunning     and     faithlessness.    They  *llW"AiVlllc,    ^^   Pennsylvania,  on 

were  often  pirates;  they  were  certainly  the    Schuylkill   River  at    the   mouth    of 

slave-traders.    They      purchased      slaves  French  Creek,  28  miles  N.  w.  of  Philadel- 

from  the  northern  shores  of  the  Black  phia.     It  contains  iron  works  of  great 

Sea,   and    they   also   kidnaped   and   sold  extent,  among  the  largest  in  the  United 

the  children  of  Israel  —  a  practice  which  States.    They  produce  steel  bridges,  archi- 

brougbt  upon  them  the  denunciations  of  tectural  and  structural  iron,  rails,  boilers, 

the  prophets,  and  a  just  retaliation  was  etc.    There  are  also  silk-mills  ana  various 

predicted  to  fall  upon  them.  other   industries.      Pop.    (1910)    10,743 ; 

The  language  of  ancient  Phoenicia  was  (1920)  10,484. 

closely    akin    to    Hebrew.    The    famous  PholaA      Uo'las),   a  genus  of  marine 

passage  in  the  Pcenulus  of  Plautus  illus-  *"^***"      Lamellibranchiate   bivalves, 

trates     the     assertion.     Of     ninety-four  forming  the  type  of  the  family  Pholadi- 

words   on   a    tablet   discovered    at    Mar-  das  in  which  the  shell  gapes  at  both  ends, 

seilles  in  1845  relating  to  the  sacrificial  The  shell,  which  is  of  thm  white  texture, 

ritual    no    less    than    seventy-four    are  is  studded  over  on  its  outer  surface  wnth 

found     in     the    Old    Testament.     Coins  numerous      rasp-like      prominences      by 

and  seals  also  disclose  the  same  affinity,  means   of   which    the   animal   excavates, 

as  do  the  numerous  inscriptions.  Proper  burrows  in  wood,  rocks,  indurated  chiy, 
names  can  all  be  explained  in  the  same 
way.  The  invention  of  letters  is  often 
ascribed  to  the  Phcenicians,  being  proba- 
bly derived  from  the  hieroglyphics  of 
Egypt,  some  of  which  were  alphabetic 
in  significance.  The  Greeks  believed 
that  letters  had  been  brought  to  them 
from  Phoenicia  by  Cadmus.  The  so- 
called  Caomean  letters  of  the  Greek  al- 
phabet areABFAEFIKLMNO 
n  P  Z  T,  the  sixth  letter  F  being  the 
diffamma,  which  afterwards  disappeared 
from  the  Greek  alphabet.  The  names 
of  these  letters  have  no  meaning  in 
Greek,  but  they  have  each  a  significance 
in   Phoenician   or   Hebrew.     The   affinity 

of  the  old  Greek   letters  in  form  to  the  -dv^lj^.  /i>i.„i—  #>«>.«..?... \  ««  «h«s,.  ii»i«a 
Phoenician    and    earlv    Hebrew    can    be  P»»ol*d«»  t^**'"  Dactwlus)  in  their  holei. 
easily  traced.     The  literature  of  Phoeni- 
cia has  perished.     See  also  Tyre,  Sidon,  etc.,     maintaining     communication     with 
Varthaffe,  etc.  the  outer  world  by  means  of  long  breath- 
PllffiniGOn^temft      ^^  Flamingo,  ing-tubes  or  siphons  with  fringed  edges. 
A  uvi^Auvv^  !»«.*  uo,  rpjjpy    ^^^    populttrly     known     as    *  pid- 

PhlPTliT     ('S'>^^);  A  fabulous  Ef:yp-  docks,'  and  are  eaten  on  many  parts  of 

a.iAw^iuA     ^jyj  IjJj^  gjj^i  j^j  ^^y^  jj^^  ^^^  British  coasts.     These   molluscs   ap- 

for  500  years  and  then,  conscious  of  ap-  pear   to   possess  the   power  of  emitting 

proaching  death,  built  a  funeral  p^re  of  a     phosphorescent     light,     P.     Daciyiu4. 

wood,  which  it  lighted  with  the  fanning  of  the  common  species,  being  specially  noted 

its  wings,  and  rose,  from  the  fiames  with  on  this  account. 

a  new  Ufie.    It  had  an  eagle's  form,  with  pimnAfina    (fd-net'ikz),  the  science 

plumage  red  and  golden.  J^iiuuctii,»  ^j^.^jj    ^^^^    ^f    the    va- 

PhCEniX      ^^   scientific   name   of   the  rious      sounds      pertaining     to      human 

Auw^uAA)    date-palm  genus.  speech,    their   distinctive   characteristics, 

PhffiniT      •  residential  and  commercial  the  voice-uiechanism  by   which   they  are 

xuu^uAA,    dty  of  Lee  Co.,  Alabama,  on  uttered,  and  the  methods  by  which  they 

the  Chattahooche  River,  opposite  (Jolum-  may    be    best    represented    to    the    eye. 

bus,  Georgia.    Pop.  (1920)  5432.  Any  system  of  writing  is  strictly  phonetic 

Phcenix      ^®  capital  of  Ariaona  and  when  by  it  each  different  sound  is  repre- 

**^***^>    county  seat  of  Maricopa  Co.,  sented  by  a  different  character,  and  the 

the  center  of  the  Salt  River  Irrigation  gajM  sound  always  by  the  same  charac- 

Project,  on  Santa  F6  and  other  railroads,  titt. 
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Fhonocinematogn^aph 


Phonometer 


Phonocinematograph  ^^^fSt 

an  instrument  which  combines  sight  and 
sound  in  motion  pictures.  Also  called 
kmeiophone  (q.  v.). 


Phonocinematograph. 

Phonograph    <^^;r-'^bf  >-r.!Sf*^ 

which  sounds  can  be  permanently  regis- 
tered, and  afterwards  reproduced  from 
the  register.  It  consists  essentially  of 
a  curved  tube,  one  end  of  which  is  fitted 
with  a  mouthpiece,  while  the  other  end 
(about  2  inches  in  diameter)  is  closed 
in  with  a  disk  or  diaphragm  of  exceed- 
ingly thin  metal.  Connected  with  the 
center  of  this  diaphragm  is  a  steel  point, 
which,  when  the  sounds  are  projected 
on  the  disk  from  the  mouthpiece,  vibrates 
backwards  and  forwards.  This  part  of 
the  apparatus  is  adjusted  to  a  cylinder 
which  rotates  on  a  horizontal  axis.  On 
the  surface  of  the  cylinder  is  cut  a 
spiral  zroove,  and  on  the  axis  there  is 
a  spiral  screw  of  the  same  pitch,  which 
works  in  a  nut.  When  the  instrument 
18  to  be  used  a  piece  of  tin-foU  is 
gummed  around  the  cylinder,  and  the 
steel  point  is  adjusted  so  as  to  be  just 
touching  the  tin-foil,  and  above  the  line 
of  the  spiral  groove.  If  some  words  are 
now  spoken  through  the  mouthpiece,  and 
the  cylinder  kept  rotating  either  by  the 
band  or  by  clock-work,  a  series  of  small 
indentations  are  made  on  the  foil  by 
the  vibratory  movement  of  the  steel 
point,  and  each  of  these  markings  has 
an  individual  character  of  its  own,  due 
to  the  various  sounds  addressed  to  the 
mouthpiece.  The  sounds  thus  regis- 
tered are  reproduced  by  approaching 
the  diaphragm  and  its  steel  point  to- 
wards the  tin-foil  at  the  point  where 
it  was  when  the  cylinder  originally 
started,  and  then  once  more  setting  the 
cylinder  in  motion.  The  indentations 
previously    made    now    cause    the   steel 


point  to  rise  or  fall  or  otherwise  move 
as  the  markings  pass  under  it.  and  the 
result  is  that  the  diaphragm  is  thrown 
into  a  state  of  vibration  exactly  corre- 
sponding to  the  movements  induced  by 
the  markings,  and  thus  affects  the  air 
around  so  as  to  produce  sounds,  and 
these  vibrations  being  exactly  similar 
to  those  originally  made  by  the  voice, 
necessarily  reproduce  these  sounds  to 
the  ear  as  the  words  at  first  spoken. 
These  marked  strips  of  foil  may  be 
posted  to  any  person  with  whom  the 
speaker  wishes  to  correspond,  and  who 
must,  of  course  have  a  machine  similar 
to  that  of  the  sender.  The  contents  of 
the  strips  may  be  reproduced  at  any 
length  of  time,  and  repeated  until  the 
markings  become  effaced.  The  tinfoil  cyl- 
inder typo  of  phonograph  was  invented  by 
Edison  in  1877.  In  1885  Chichester  A. 
Bell  and  Charles  Sumner  Tainter  invented 
the  '  graphophone,'  in  which  a  wax  instead 
of  a  tinfoil  cylinder  was  used.  This  was 
the  first  pracncal  and  commercially  usable 
talking  machine.  In  1887  Emil  Berliner, 
a  German,  substituted  a  disc  record  for 
the  cylinder,  calling  it  a  'gramophone.* 
The  disc  machine  is  the  type  now  m  gen- 
eral use  for  recording  music,  etc.,  but  the 
cylinder  machines,  called  *  dictaphones,' 
are  much  used  in  oflices  as  a  substitute 
for  stenographers.  Records  are  made  on 
the  discs  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  on 
the  cylinders.  The  first  record  is  called 
the  *  master  record '  and  from  it  is  secured 
a  metallic  counterpart  or  shell.  This  is 
done  by  the  electro-plating  process.  When 
the  shell  is  secured  the  next  step  is  to  pro- 
vide a  matrix  which  serves  as  a  die  or 
stamp  from  which  to  press  copies  or  dupli- 
cates of  the  master  record.  These  copies 
or  duplicates  are  the  talking-machine  rec- 
ords which  the  public  ultimately  purchases. 
The  matrix  or  die  is  placed  in  a  power 
press,  and  the  records  pressed  from  the 
material  used  in  making  the  sound  rec- 
ords. This  material  is  prepared  in  a  plas- 
tic form  so  that  it  can  be  forced  under 
pressure  into  every  line  and  indentation  on 
the  face  of  the  matrix.  The  word  '  phono- 
graph '  is  used  broadly  for  all  sorts  of 
talking  machines. 

Phonography  ^^r  tn'rUiSg  X 

which  the  sounds  of  a  language  are 
accurately  represented.  The  name  is 
generally  applied  to  Pitman's  system  of 
shorthand.  See  Shorthand. 
Vh  i\r\  Am  Af  Ar  ( f 0-nom'e-t6r ) ,  an  in- 
r nonomexer  'g  t  r  u  m  e  n  t  for  ascer- 
taining the  number  of  vibrations  of  a 
given  sound  in  a  gi^«o  space  of  time.  Also 
an  instrument  for  sho«/ing  the  direction  of 
signalSi  devised  in  191(^ 
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Fhonniiix 


Phosphorus 


Phorminx  ^^^^l;  ",  J?*^-* 

FhormiuiIL    ^^  ^^^  ^^  Zealand. 

Phosphate    <if;^i,,'^^'S^'Si 

■alts  formed  by  the  union  of  phosphoric 
anhydride  with  bases  or  water  or  both. 
They  Dlay  a  leading  part  in  the  chemis- 
try of  animal  and  plant  life,  the  most 
important  in  this  connection  being  the 
phosphate  of  soda,  phosphate  of  lime, 
and  the  basic  phosphate  of  magnesia. 
In  agriculture  the  ade9uate  supply  of 
phosphates  to  plants  in  the  form  of 
manures  becomes  a  matter  of  necessity 
in  all  deplenished  soils.  These  phos- 
phatic  manures  consist  for  the  most  part 
of  bones,  ground  bones,  mineral  pnos- 
phates  (apatite,  phosphorite,  coprolites). 
basic  slag,  superphosphates  and  reduced 
superphosphates  (both  prepared  by 
treating  broken-up  bones  with  vitriol), 
bone-ash  and  pnosphatic  guano.  See 
also  Manuret. 

Phosphate-rock,  J^j^  ^  gfrf 

phosphate.  This  material  has  been 
found  in  large  quantities  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Florida,  and  ground  for  sale 
as  a  fertilizer.  Though  mines  of  this 
rock  are  found  elsewhere,  those  named 
are  much  the  richer.  The  phosphate-rock 
belongs  to  the  Eocene  formation,  though 
found  in  post-pliocene  basins.  It  is 
composed  of  the  remains  of  fossilized 
animals,  is  rich  in  phosphates  and  forma 
an  excellent  fertilizing  material. 
Phosphides  (fos'ftdz),  compounds  of 
Auv0^uxuvo  phosphorus  with  one 
other  element,  more  especially  with  the 
metals. 
Phosphor-bronze.     ®^  Bronze. 

Phosphorescence   [lT^%;%f^^ty 

which  certain  bodies  possess  of  becom- 
ing luminous  without  undergoing  obvious 
combustion.  It  is  sometimes  a  chemical, 
sometimes  a  physical,  action.  Certain 
mineral  substances  exhibit  the  phenome- 
non when  submitted  to  insolation,  to 
heat,  to  friction,  to  electricity,  or  to 
cleavage.  Rain,  water-spouts,  and  me- 
teoric dust  sometimes  present  a  self- 
luminous  appearance.  Several  vegeta- 
ble organisms,  chiefly  cryptogams,  exhibit 
this  kind  of  luminosity;  but  the  most 
interesting  cases  of  phosphorescence  oc- 
cur in  the  animal  world,  the  species  in 
which  the  luminous  property  has  been 
observed  belonging  nearly  to  every  main 
group  of  the  zoological  series.  In  some 
of  the  lowest  life  forms  and  in  many 
of  the  jelly-fishes  the  whole  surface  of 


the  body  is  phosphorescent;  in  other 
organisms  the  phosphorescent  property 
is  localized  in  certain  organs,  as  in  the 
sea-pens,  certain  annelids,  the  glow- 
worms^ fireflies,  etc.,  w^hile  many  deep- 
sea  fishes  have  shining  bodies  em- 
bedded in  the  skin.  The  phosphores- 
cence of  the  sea  is  produced  by  the  scin- 
tillating or  phosphorescent  light  emitted 
from  the  bodies  of  certain  microscopical 
marine  animals,  and  is  well  seen  on  the 
surface  of  the  ocean  at  night.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  phosphorescence  is 
a  common  feature  in  the  deep-sea  ani- 
mals, which  dwell  in  complete  darkness 
except  to  the  extent  that  they  are  them- 
selves able  to  illuminate  their  place  of 
abode.  Phosphorescence  in  animals  ap- 
pears to  be  a  vital  process;  consisting 
essentially  in  the  conversion  of  nervous 
force  (vital  energy)  into  light;  just  as 
the  same  force  can  be  converted  by  cer- 
tain fishes  into  electricity.  See  Fluorei- 
cence. 

Phosphoric  Acid   ^'j^.-o'.y;*a'i 

acid  usually  obtained  by  burning  phos- 
phoreted  hydrogen  in  atmospheric  air  or 
oxygen.  It  is  also  produced  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  phosphorous  acid,  by  oxidizing 
phosphorus  with  nitric  acid,  by  the  de- 
composition of  ai>atite  and  other  native 
phosphates,  and  in  various  other  ways. 
It  is  used  in  medicine  in  the  form  of 
solution,  constituting  the  dilute  acid  of 
the  pharmacopoeia.  It  is  peculiarly 
suited  to  disordered  states  of  the  mucous 
surfaces,  and  also  to  states  of  debility, 
characterized  by  softening  of  the  bones. 

Phosphorite  o«,-l^'„,-eaX'1 

subspecies  of  apatite  (which  see).  It  is 
an  amorphous  phosphate  of  lime,  and  is 
valuable  as  a  fertilizer. 

Phosphoroscope   i^°?D«^'m«"§^ 

signed  to  show  the  phosphorescence  of 
certain  bodies  that  emit  light  but  for 
a  very  short  period.  By  its  means  many 
substances  hitherto  unsuspected  of  phos- 
phorescence have  been  proved  capable 
of  retaining  light  for  very  short  periods. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  a  philosophical 
toy  for  showing  phosphorescent  sub- 
stances in  the  dark. 

Phosphorus  (^-'^^tXl-  t,^^ 

tible  substance  ranking  as  one  of  the 
elements;  symbol  P,  atomic  weight  31; 
specific  gravity  1.826.  It  occurs  chiefiy 
in  combination  with  oxygen,  calcium, 
and  magnesium,  in  volcanic  and  other 
rocks,  whose  disintegration  constitutes 
very  fertile  soils.  It  exists  also  in  the 
plants  used  by  man  as  food,  and  is  • 
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neTer-faUing  and  important  constitu- 
ent in  animal  structures.  It  is  manu- 
factured from  bones,  wliich  consist  in 
part  of  phosphate  of  lime,  or  from  native 
mineral  phosphate  of  lime.  Common 
phosphorus  when  pure  is  almost  trans- 
parent and  colorless.  At  common  tem- 
peratures It  is  a  soft  solid,  easily  cut 
with  a  knife,  and  the  cut  surface  has 
a  waxy  luster;  at  lOS""  it  fuses,  and  at 
550®  is  converted  into  vapor.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly inflammable.  EGcposed  to  the 
air  at  common  temperatures  it  under- 
goes slow  combustion,  emits  a  white 
vapor  of  a  peculiar,  alliaceous  odor,  ap- 
pears luminous  in  the  dark,  and  is  grad- 
ually consumed.  On  this  account  phos- 
phorus should  always  be  kept  under 
water.  A  very  slight  degree  of  heat  is 
sufficient  to  inflame  phosphorus  in  the 
open  air.  Gentle  pressure  between  the 
fingers,  friction,  or  a  temperature  not 
much  above  its  point  of  fusion,  kindles 
it  readily.  It  burns  rapidly  even  in  the 
air,  emitting  a  splendid  white  light,  and 
causing  intense  heat.  Its  combustion  is 
far  more  rapid  in  oxygen  gas,  and  the 
light  far  more  vivid.  The  product  of 
the  perfect  combustion  of  phosphorus  is 
phosphorus  pentoxide  or  phosphoric 
anhydride  (P,0,),  a  white  solid  which 
readily  takes  up  water,  passing  into  phos- 
phoric acid  (which  see).  Compounds  of 
phosphoric  anhydride  with  basic  bodies 
are  known  as  pho9phaie9  (which  see). 
Phosphorus  mav  be  made  to  combine 
with  most  of  the  metals,  forming  com- 
pounds called  phoiphides.  When  diflh 
solved  in  fat  oils  it  forms  a  solution 
which  is  luminous  in  the  dark.  It  is 
chiefly  used  in  the  preparation  of  lucifer- 
matches,  and  also  In  the  preparation  of 
phosphoric  acid'.  It  is  of  all  stimulants 
the  most  powerful  and  diffusible,  but  on 
account  of  its  activity  highly  dangerous. 
It  can  be  safely  administered  as  a  medi- 
cine only  in  extremelv  minute  doses  and 
with  the  utmost  possible  caution.  Phos- 
phorus presents  a  good  example  of 
allotropy,  in  that  it  can  be  exhibited 
in  at  least  one  other  form,  known  as 
red  or  amarphaui  pho9phoru4^  present- 
ing completely  different  properties  from 
common  phosphorus.  This  variety  is 
produced  by  keeping  common  phosphorus 
a  long  time  slightly  below  the  boiling- 
point.  It  is  a  red,  hard,  brittle  sub- 
stance, not  fusible,  not  poisonous,  and 
not  readily  inflammable,  so  that  it  may 
be  handled  with  impunity.  When  heated 
to  the  boiling-point  it  changes  back  to 
common  phosphorus. 

Phosphorus  Acid  ^'f]^oo"/"n 

add  produced  by  exposing  sticks  af'phos- 


phorus  to  moist  air,  and  in  several  other 
ways.  Phosphorous  acid  exists  usually 
in  the  form  of  a  thick,  uncrystallizable 
syrup,  but  it  may  also  be  obtained  crys- 
tallized. 

Photins  ^'LLgii.sSiCKS^'?^- 

trician  parents  in  that  city  early  in  the 
9th  century.  His  wealth  and  interest 
raised  him  to  the  highest  offices  of  the 
state,  whilst  he  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  being  the  most  universally  learned  and 
accomplished  man  of  his  aee.  He  be- 
came secretarv  of  state  under  the  em- 
?)eror  Michael  III,  and  contracted  an 
ntimacy  with  the  minister  Bardas, 
uncle  of  the  emperor.  On  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  patriarch  Ignatius,  Bardas 
persuaded  the  emperor  to  raise  Pho- 
tius  to  the  patriarchal  dignity.  The  in- 
stallation was  recognized  by  the  metro- 
politans of  the  patriarchate,  but  was 
opposed  by  Pope  Nicholas  I,  whom 
Photius  soon  after  excommunicated, 
thereby  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
schism  between  the  Eastern  and  West- 
em  churches.  But  the  Emperor  Michael 
having  been  murdered  in  867  by  Basil, 
who  was  raised  to  the  throne,  that  prhice 
immediately  replaced  Ignatius  in  his 
office^  and  banished  Photius,  who,  how- 
ever, resumed  his  dignity  on  the  death 
of  Ignatius  in  878.  On  the  accession  of 
Leo.  son  of  Basil,  to  the  imperial  throne 
in  886,  Photius  was  again  deposed,  and 
banished  to  a  monastery  in  Armenia, 
where  he  died  in  891.  Photius  was  an 
able  ecclesiastical  statesman,  and  a  man 
of  great  intellect,  erudition,  and  literary 
power.  His  chief  work  is  the  Myriohib- 
lioH,  which  may  be  described  as  an  ex- 
tensive review  of  ancient  Greek  litera- 
ture. 

Photoengraving,  J,«S?a'Sf  p^ 

in   which  the  action  of  light  on 


a  sensitized  surface  is  made  to  change 
the  nature  or  condition  of  the  substance 
of  the  plate  or  its  coating,  so  that  it 
may,  by  processes,  be  made  to  afford  a 
printing  surface  corresponding  to  the 
original  from  which  the  photographic 
Image  was  derived. 

Photography  ^tc'^/Xi^XA 

and  graphC,  I  write)  is  the  art  of  taking 
representations  of  objects  by  the  action 
of  light  through  the  lenses  of  the  camera 
obscura  on  a  previously  prepared  surface^ 
It  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin, 
though,  as  early  as  the  commencement  of 
the  19th  century,  Mr.  Thomas  Wedge- 
wood  had  discovered  a  method  of  copying 
paintings  on  glass  and  of  making  profiles 
by  the  action  of  light  upon  nitrate  of 
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•ilver.  About  1814  M.  Nic4phore  Niepce, 
in  France,  dilcovered  a  method  of  pro- 
ducing, by  means  of  the  camera  obscura, 
pictures  on  plates  of  metal  coated  with 
asphaltum,  and  at  the  same  time  of  ren- 
dering them  permanent.  In  1839  Da- 
ffuerre  announced  the  discovery  of  the 
daguerreotype.  (See  Daguerreotype 
Procest,)  In  the  meantime,  however, 
Mr.  Henry  Fox  Talbot'  had  discovered 
the  process  of  obtaining  pictures  in  the 
camera  by  the  agency  of  light  on  paper 
coated  with  chloride  and  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  also  of  j&xing  them  when  so  obtained. 
Mr.  Talbot  gave  the  name  of  calotype  to 
his  process  (from  kalot,  fair,  and  tupoe 
or  typo$t  an  impression),  and  subse- 
quently introduced  various  improvements 
on  it,  and  took  out  several  patents,  the 
earliest  being  in  1841.  It  has  also  been 
called  after  him  ialhoiype^  in  the  same 
manner  as  daguerreotype  from  Daguerre. 
Numerous  modifications  of  the  calotype 
were  introduced,  besides  various  new 
photographic  processes,  the  most  im- 
portant being  those  of  M.  Niepce  de  St 
Victor  and  Mr.  Scott  Archer,  the  former 
of  whom  introduced  the  use  of  albumen 
and  the  latter  that  of  collodion  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  paper,  these  substances  being 
in  either  case  thinly  spread  over  a  plate 
of  glass.  Mr.  Archer  perfected  the  wet 
collodion  process,  and  published  full 
working  details  in  1851.  Collodion  dry 
plates  were  introduced  by  Dr.  Hill  Nor- 
ris  in  1856;  collodion  emulsion  dry  plates 
by  Messrs.  Sayce  and  Bolton  in  1864.  In 
1871  Dr.  B.  li.  Maddox  discovered  that 
glass  plates  could  be  coated  with  an  emul- 
sion consisting  of  bromide  of  silver  con- 
tained in  gelatine.  This  gelatine  dry- 
plate  process  was  improved  by  Bennett 
m  1878,  and  came  into  general  use  about 
1880.  It  is  now  almost  the  only  process 
employed  in  ordinary  photography. 

Photographs  may  be  either  negative  or 

Sotitive.  Negative  photographs  are  pro- 
uced  in  the  camera,  and  exhibit  the 
lights  and  shades  contrary  to  nature,  that 
is,  the  lights  dark  and  snades  white.  In 
order  to  obtain  prints  or  poeitivee  several 
methods  are  used.  In  silver  printing  a 
paper  sensitised  by  being  floated  on  a 
solution  of  albumen  mixed  with  common 
salt,  and  then  on  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  is  placed  in  close  contact  with 
the  negative  in  a  printing-frame,  and  ex- 
posed to  light  until  the  silver  compounds 
have  become  sufficiently  darkened.  It  is 
afterwards  toned,  fixed,  and  washed.  In 
the  olatinotype  process  the  paper  is  sensi- 
tised by  fernc  oxalate  and  a  double  salt 
of  potassium  and  platinum.  The  latter 
process  requires  no  toning,  and  produces 
ft  permanent  print. 


In  1856  M.  Poitevin  devised  a  process 
by  which  pictures  of  great  beauty  and 
permanence  were  obtained.  He  combined 
carbon  or  any  other  pigment,  in  a  fine 
state  of  division,  with  gelatine,  starch, 
or  gum,  applied  it  over  the  surface  of 
his  paper,  dried  it,  submitted  it  to  the 
action  of  light  under  a  photographic  nega- 
tive, and  so  first  produced  what  is  now 
usually  called  a  carbon  print  In  1864 
carbon-printing  was  brought  to  a  high 
state  or  perfection  by  Mr.  Swan,  of  New- 
castle, whose  plan  was  to  prepare  a  solu- 
tion of  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potash 
(the  latter  being  the  sensitizing  agent), 
mixed  with  some  black  pigment,  and 
apply  the  mixture  as  a  coating  to  a  sheet 
01  paper,  and  print  his  positives  on  the 
black  calce,  or  tissue  as  it  is  called,  thus 
produced.  One  of  the  most  important 
discoveries  in  connection  with  photo- 
graphic printing  was  that  of  Mr.  Walter 
Woodbury.  By  his  process  the  hardened 
tissue  is  brought  into  contact  with  a 
plate  of  type  metal  under  considerable 
pressure.  The  plate  takes  the  impression 
of  the  relief,  and  pictures  are  printed 
from  it  instead  of  from  the  raised  tissue. 
The  autotvpe  process,  invented  by  Mr. 
Johnson,  is  a  more  simple  and  ready 
method  of  carbon-printing  than  the  carbon 
process  proper,  but  the  principles  in- 
volved are  the  same.  It  is  used  for  book 
illustrations  and  picture  reproduction. 
Photolithography,  the  process  of  repro- 
ducing copies  of  a  photograph  from  a 
lithographic  stone,  was  discovered  by 
Asser,  of  Amsterdam,  in  1859.  Various 
modes  of  multiplying  photographic  pic- 
tures by  photolithograpny  have  been  suc- 
cessfully tried.  A  common  mode  Is  to 
take  a  print  on  paper  sensitized  with  gel- 
atine and  bichromate  of  potassium,  andf  to 
ink  it  with  a  suitable  oily  ink.  This  ink 
adheres  to  the  parts  where  the  celatine 
has  been  acted  on  by  light  and  has  be- 
come insoluble,  but  where  the  gelatine  is 
still  soluble  the  ink  can  be  easily  washed 
off.  It  is  then  transferred  to  a  litho- 
graphic stone  in  the  usual  wa^.  In 
photozincography  the  process  consists  in 
projecting  an  impression  on  a  plate  of 
prepared  sine  by  photography  and  then 
engraving  it  by  etching  with  acids,  so 
that  copies  can  be  printed  from  the  plate. 
In  1887  it  was  announced  that  Mr. 
Mayall  had  discovered  the  secret  of  tak- 
ing photographs  in  natural  colors,  and 
since  then  much  progress  has  been  made 
in  this  direction.  While  colors  cannot 
be  directly  reproduced,  interesting  and 
effective  indirect  methods  have  been  dis- 
covered, and  the  problem  is  practically 
solved.  Brilliant  photographs  of  spectra 
have  been  produced,  and  photography  has 
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become  a  highly  important  agent  in 
astronomical  research,  yielding  much  in- 
formation not  obtainable  by  eyesight. 
Since  the  introduction  of  the  'gelatine 
plate  the  art  of  photography  has  made 
immense  advances,  and  its  applications 
are  endless.  Hand  (sometimes  called 
deieoHve)  came- 
ras in  all  shapes 
and  sizes  have 
been  introduced, 
some  of  which 
take  pictures  of 
i  and  4  plate 
sise.  ^fany  im- 
provements have 
also  been  made  in 
instant  aneous 
shutters.  These 
are  now  so  care- 


fully adjusted  bv 
mechanical  appli- 
ances that  tney 
can  be  regulated 
to  a  small  frac- 
tion of  a  second, 
or  a  prolonged  ex- 
posure can  be 
given  to  any  part 
of  the  subject  at 
will.  These  in- 
stantaneous proc- 
scientists  to  ana- 
lyze muscular  movements  and  the  various 
modes  of  locomotion.  Remarkable  re- 
sults have  also  been  attained  in  the  appli- 
cation of  photography  to  astronomy,  and 
pictures  of  the  most  remote  parts  of  the 
heavens  are  now  common.    The  employ- 


Vertical  Photomioro- 
gmphie  Camera. 

esses    have    enabled 


Moving  Picitire  Maohix&e. 
•,  are-lamp;  b,  rheostat;  e,  e,  film-holden;  d, 
objeetiTe ;  e,  mechanism  for  moving  film  and 
operating  shutter. 

ment  of  photography  in  connection  with 
the  -microscope  has  been  of  great  assist- 
ance in  chemistry  and  biology.  Its  ap- 
plication in  the  various  processes  of  book- 
illustration  has  also  been  very  successful 
Photography  by  means  of  artificial  light 
has  also  been  brought  to  great  perfection. 


Photography  is  now  a  scientific  and 
fashionable  pastime,  and  men  and  women 
amateurs  in  many  cases  excel  profes- 
sionals. Photographic  societies  exist  in 
most  large  towns,  the  object  being  the 
advancement  of  photography  through  the 
experiments  and  research  of  members, 
who  include  the  leading  amateur  photog- 
raphers. A  rapid  succession  of  photo- 
graphs of  an  event  is  utilized  in  the 
popular  moving  pictures.  When  shown 
rapidlv  they  yield  virtually  an  uninter- 
rupted reproduction. 

Photogravure  ^^-ftiAri 

in  which  by  the  aid  of  photography  sub- 
jects are  reproduced  as  plates  suited  for 
printing  in  a  copper-plate  press.  The 
process  known  as  Heliogravure  (which 
see)  is  essentially  the  same. 

PhotoheKograph  <j;^)"^^'l'e.S: 

ment  for  observing  transits  of  Venus  and 
other  solar  phenomena,  consisting  of  a 
telescope  mounted  for  photography  on  an 
equatorial  stand  and  moved  by  suitable 
Clockwork. 

Photolithography,  gj  Photogra^ 
Photometer  i/^'rJt'li^iVed^  & 

dicate  relative  quantities  of  light,  as  hi 
a  cloudy  or  bri|fht  dav,  or  to  enable  two 
light-givine  bodies  to  be  compared.  Pho- 
tometers depend  on  one  or  other  of  the 
two  principles,  that  the  eye  can  distin- 
guish whether  two  adjacent  surfaces  are 
equally  illuminated,  and  whether  two 
contiguous  shadows  have  the  same  depth. 
Benson's  photometer  is  based  on  the  for- 
mer principle,  Rumford's  on  the  latter. 
The  common  unit  for  coiaparison  is  the 
light  emitted  by  a  sperm-candle  burning 
120  grains  of  spermaceti  per  hour,  other 
lights  being  said  to  have  the  intensity  of 
so  many  candles.  Improved  forms  of 
photometers  for  more  easily  obtaining  the 
illuminating  power  produced  by  coal-gas 
and  the  electrip  light  have  recently  been 
introduced. 

Photophone  4'^rKtef  iJlSS 

by  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  which  resem- 
bles the  telephone,  except  that  it  trans- 
mits sounds  by  means  of  a  beam  of  light 
instead  of  the  connecting  wire  of  the  tele- 

Shone.  The  success  of  the  instrument 
epends  upon  a  peculiar  property  of  the 
rare  metal  selenium,  that,  namely,  of 
offering  more  or  less  opposition  to  the 
passage  of  electricity  according  as  it  is 
acted  upon  or  not  by  light.  In  its  sim- 
plest form  the  apparatus  consists  at  the 
receiving  end  of  a  plane  mirror  of  some 
flexible  material  (such  as  silyered  mica) 
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apon  which  a  beam  of  light  is  concen- 
trated, and  the  voice  of  a  speaker  directed 
against  the  back  of  this  mirror  throws 
the  beam  of  liffht  reflected  from  its  sur- 
face into  undulations  which  are  received 
on  a  parabolic  reflector  at  the  other  end, 
and  are  centered  on  a  sensitive  selenium 
cell  in  connection  with  a  telephone,  which 
reproduces  in  articulate  speech  the  undu- 
lations set  up  in  the  beam  of  light,  bj 
the  voice  of  the  speaker. 
Photosphere  UO'tu^fSr),  the  luml- 
AAxwwa^xx%,M.%,  nous  envelope,  sup- 
posed to  c<mslst  of  incandescent  matter, 
surrounding  the  sui^.    See  Sun. 

Photo-telegraphy  ^f'-^^^eK- 

transmission  of  facsimiles  of  photographiB, 
drawings,  etc;  facsimile  telegraphy. 


physiologists  that  in  animals  a  certain 
character  and  intelligence  seemed  to 
accompany  a  certain  formation  and  size 
of  skull.  Lavater,  in  his  system  of 
physiognomy,  went  further  than  this,  and 
gave  to  particular  shapes  of  the  head 
certain  powers  and  passions:  the  conical 
head  he  terms  reUgtout;  the  narrow,  re* 
treating  front,  weak-minded;  the  broad 
neck,  ihlaoiouB,  etc.  But  it  was  reserved 
to  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  to  expand 
this  germ  of  doctrine  into  a  minute  sys- 
tem, and  to  map  out  the  whole  cranium 
into  small  sections,  each  section  bein^ 
tlie  dwelling-place  of  a  certain  faculty, 
propensity,  or  sentiment  Gall  firsf 
started  this  so-called  science;  but  U 
Spurzheim  it  is  mainly  indebted  for  itt 
systeLuitic     arrangement,     and     to    Dc 


Photo-telegraphy. 
Kon*«  appantoi  for  tnAimltting  picture*  by  tolograph,  vsiag  a  ■eleniasB  eolL 


Photorinoography.  ^^^*ogr^^ 

PYiramnitiM     (frag-ml'tte),  a  genua 

rnragmii^es   ^^  ^^^  ^muM  widely 

spread,  and  usually  known  as  reeds.  P. 
coiiiaiAiiit,  the  common  reed,  grows  from 
six  to  ten  feet  high,  oo  the  borders  of 
lakes  and  rivers. 

Phrenology   < J;S^«!^^'i  ,«^-«''.r 

course),  the  term  applied  to  the  psTcho- 
logical  theories  of  Gall  and  Spunheim, 
founded  upon  (1)  the  discovery  that  the 
brain,  as  the  orcan  of  the  mind,  ia  not 
so  much  a  single  organ  as  a  complex 
coogeriee  of  organs :  and  (2)  observauona 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  certain  corre- 
spondence between  the  aptitudes  of  the 
indivldoal  and  the  oon&furation  of  hia 
skolL  PhrmolOKy  may  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  a  deTMopmeot,  partly  scientiflc 
and  partly  empiricU,  of  the  ceneral  idea 
that  a  corrsspondence  exists  Detween  the 
physical  stnxture  and  the  naychical  and 
mental  traits  of  every  individual  man  or 
It  was  kwii  ago  observed  by 


Combe,  of  Edinburgh,  for  its  advocacy. 
Gall  commenced  giving  private  lecturer 
on  the  subject  in  1796.  in  1800  he  wa5 
joined  by  Spurzheim.  who  continued  hip 
colleague  till  1813,  both  conductin|(  their 
researches  in  common,  and  travelmg  to- 
gether from  place  to  place.  At  Paris 
their  theories  were  investigated  by  a  com> 
mission  of  the  Institute  of  France^  the 
result  being  an  unfavorable  report  drawn 
up  by  the  celebrated  Cuvier.  In  1814 
Spurzheim  came  to  Britain,  where  his 
lectures  gained  many  disciples,  among 
others  George  Combe,  of  Edinburgh,  ox.e 
of  the  best  expounders  and  defenders  oi. 
phrenology  which  it  can  boast.  Spurz- 
heim eventually  went  to  America,  where 
he  died  in  1^ 

So  far  as  phrenology  waa  scientific,  H 
undoubtedly  was  one  cause  which  led  to 
tbs  minute  anatomical  investigati<M9s  to 
which  the  brain  has  latterly  been  sub- 
jected; and  Gall  and  Spurriieim  have 
high  claima  to  be  regarded  as  anatomical 
discoverers  and  pioneers.  Previous  to 
their  dissections  the  brain  bad  generally 
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been  regarded  as  a  single  organ  rather 
than  a  complex  congeries  of  organs. 
Qall's  view  of  tlie  physiology  of  the  brain 
was,  that  the  convolutions  are  distinct 
nervous  centers,  each  having  its  own  spe- 
cial activity;  that  the  frontal  lobes  are 
occupied  by  the  perceptive  group  of  cen- 
ters; the  superior  lobes  by  the  moral  and 
nsthetic  groups;  the  inferior  lobes  by 
the  group  mainly  concerned  in  the  nutri- 
tion and  adaptation  of  the  animal  to 
external  conditions;  and  the  posterior 
lobes  to  the  social  instincts.  To  a  con- 
siderable extent  these  views  have  been 
pronounced  to  be  well  founded  by  later 
specialists,  and  thus  the  leading  posi- 
tions of  Gall  and  Spurzheim  have  taken 
a  place  in  scientific  psychology  as  repre- 
sented by  Bain,  Carpenter,  Ferrier,  Wag- 
ner, Buschke,  and  others. 

The  empirical  side  of  phrenology,  some- 
times called  craniology,  rests  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  the  relative  development  of 
the  centers  of  the  brain  can  be  accurately 
determined  by  an  external  examination 
of  the  protuberances  and  depressions  of 
the  skull.  Craniology  is  admitted  to 
have  a  certain  degree  of  foundation  in 
the  general  truths  of  physiology,  but 
it  cannot  pretend  to  scientific  exactness 
or  well-reasoned  theory,  and  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  know  it  best  it  usually 
makes  no  such  claim.  Its  conclusions, 
like  its  data,  are  uncertain  and  general, 
because  in  attempting  to  delineate  a  man 
mentally,  morally,  and  psychically,  there 
are  many  things  other  than  the  exter- 
nal shape  of  the  skull  which  have  to  be 
taken  into  account,  and  also  manv 
things  of  essential  importance  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  take  account.  For 
example,  the  cranium  may  be  small,  and 
yet,  owing  to  the  depth  of  the  furrows, 
the  cortex  or  thinking  membrane  of  the 
brain  may  be  large;  on  the  other  hand, 
owing  to  the  superficial  nature  of  the 
furrows,  a  large  cranium  may  co-exist 
with  a  very  limited  development  of  cor- 
tex. Such  a  fact  as  this,  it  is  obvi- 
ous, is  unverifiable  in  any  special  in- 
stance, except  a  post  mortem  examination 
be  made. 

FhrVffia  (^^j'^-^)*  ^°  andent  geog- 
**"J6*«*  raphy  a  region  comprising 
the  western  central  part  of  Asia  Minor, 
containing  the  cities  Apamea,  Laodicea, 
and  <3oloss».  The  inhabitants  were  early 
civilized,  and  paid  much  attention  to 
graxing  and  tillage.  The  early  history 
of  Phrygia  is  mythological.  Several  of  its 
kings  are  mentioned  of  the  names  of  Gor- 
dius  and  Midas.  On  the  death  of  Adras- 
t\u  (B.O.  560)  the  royal  family  of 
Phryi^  became  extinct,  and  the  kingdom 
bedune  a  province  of  Lydia.    It  after- 


wards formed  a  part  of  the  Persian,  and 
still  later  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Phrvne  (frl'n^h  a  famous  courte- 
AAU.J11C  san  of  Greece,  mistress  of 
Praxiteles,  who  employed  her  as  a  model 
for  his  statues  of  Venus.  She  offered 
to  rebuild  Thebes,  if  the  inscription 
*  Alexander  destroyed  this  city,  and  the 
courtesan  Phryne  restored  it,'  be  put 
upon  the  walls;  but  the  offer  was  re- 
jected. 
Phthintift    (thl-5'tis),  a  district  of  an- 

Thessaly,    now    forming    with    Phocis    a 
nomarchy  of  Greece.     Pop.  128,440. 
Phthisis    (^^I'b^b).    See  Consumption. 

PhvColOffV  (fi-kol'u-ji),  that  depart- 
xuyi^uiu^y  ment  of  botany  which 
treats  of  the  algse  or  seaweeds. 

Phylactery  i?;;fjn-|Ap%T1fa.i'h! 

ment  inscribed  with  certain  texts  from 
the  Old  Testament,  and  enclosed  within  a 
smsll  leathern  case,  which  was  fastened 
with  straps  on  the  forehead  just  above 
and  between  the  eyes,  and  on  the  left 
arm  near  the  region  of  the  heart.  The 
four  passages  inscribed  upon  the  phylac- 
tery were  Ex.,  xiii,  1-10,  11-16 ;  Deut., 
vi,  4-9;  xi,  18-21.  The  custom  was 
founded  on  a  literal  interpretation  of  Ex., 
xiii,  16;  Deut.,  vi,  8;  xi,  fa  Phylacteries 
are  the  '  prayer-thongs '  of  the  modern 
Jews.  In  their  origin  they  were  regarded 
as  amulets,  which  protected  the  wearer 
from  the  power  of  demons,  and  hence 
their  name,  which  is  from  the  Greek 
phulassein,  to  guard. 
Phyllinm.     ^^  Leaf-insects. 

Phyllodium  (fi-lO'^Ji-"™).  *«  botany, 
***^**^***""*"  the  name  given  to  a 
leaf-stalk  when  it  becomes  developed  into 
a  fiattened  expansion  like  a  leaf,  as  in 
some  Australian  species  of  acacia  and 
certain  other  plants. 

PhyUopoda  i^i^V^Wt'-'or^lrli 

Crustacea  possessing  numerous  feet, 
numbering  eight  pairs  at  least,  the  first 
pair  being  natatory  in  character.  The 
feet  are  of  foliaceous  or  leaf -like  struc- 
ture, and  are  provided  with  branchial 
appendages,  adapted  to  subserve  the 
breathing  or  respiratory  function.  The 
carapace,  or  shelly  covering  protecting 
the  head  and  chest,  may  be  well  devel- 
oped, or  the  body  may  be  destitute  of 
a  covering.  In  their  development  the 
PhyUopoda  pass  through  a  metamorpho- 
slg ;  and  in  their  earliest  state  the  embryos 
appear  as  in  the  'nauplius'  form  (see 
NaupHus),  All  the  PhyUopoda  are  of 
small  siae.    The  order  is  represented  by 
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the  familUr  *  fairy  shrimps'  iChira- 
eephiUut)f  met  with  in  fresh- water  ponds, 
and  the  curious  *  brine  shrimps*  {Ar- 
imnia)^  found  in  the  brine-pans  of  salt- 
works, and  in  the  salt  lakes  of  both  the 
Old  and  New  Worlds.  The  Phyllopoda 
are  of  high  interest  to  the  palsontologist, 
on  account  of  the  aflftnities  they  present 
to  the  extinct  trilobites  (see  Trilohite). 
The  Phyllopoda  themseWes  are  repre- 
sented as  fossils  in  the  Palcosoic  rocks. 

PhyUostomid*  ^^^i^^^h^. 


ily  of  insectiyorous  bats.    See  FMiptre 

PhyUoxera  <fiS535'*ki.rApS! 

id»,  order  Hemiptera.  The  type  of  the 
genus  is  Phylloxera  quercut,  a  species 
which  liyes  upon  oak-trees;  but  the  Pkyl- 
lo#ers  VM<a<ri«,  or  grape  Phylloxera,  a 
species  which  injuriously  affects  the  yine, 
lias  attracted  so  much  attention  of  late 
years  that  it  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
Phylloxera.  It  presents  itself  in  two 
types,  the  one  gall-inhabiting  (gaUioola), 
and  the  other  root-inhabiting  (radioola). 
Its  proper  home  is  North  America,  where 
It  was  known  early  in   the  history  of 

Sape  culture;,  and  where  it  doubtless  ex- 
ted  on  wild  yines  from  time  immemo- 
rial. It  was  discoyered  in  England  in 
1868,  and  about  the  same  time  it  made 
its  appearance  in  France,  where  it  com- 
mitted great  rayages,  inflicting  immense 
loss  upon  the  owners  of  yineyards.  Wid- 
ening Its  area  not  only  by  natural  means, 
but  also  by  commerce  in  yines  and  cut- 
^.ings,  it  was  carried  from  infected  to 
■on-infected  districts,  and  spread  to 
Spain,  Portugal,  Switserland,  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  to  all  the  grape-growing 
countries  of  Europe.  Only  where  the  soil 
was  of  a  sandy  nature  did  the  yineyards 
escape.  In  1^5  its  presence  was  discoy- 
ered in  Australia,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  in  Algeria;  and,  generally 
speaking,  it  has  now  obtained  a  foothold, 
at  least  in  restricted  localities,  in  eyery 
country  where  the  grape-yine  is  culti- 
yated.  Vines  attacked  by  Phylloxera  gen- 
erally show  external  sins  the  second  year 
•f  attack  in  a  sickly  yellowish  appearance 
•f  the  foliage  and  in  stunted  growth,  and 
the  third  year  they  frequently  perish,  all 
the  finer  roots  haying  decayed  and  wasted 
away.  Many  remedies  have  been  pro- 
posed, bnt  none  is  universally  practicable 
or  satisfactory. 

PhvlcifimiT  (fi-loj'e-ni),  a  term  ap- 
xujriu^ujr     p,|^  ^^  ji,^  evolution  or 

rcalogica]  history  of  a  race  or  tribe.  It 
used  in  contrast  to  ontogeny,  whirh 
signifiM  the  deyelopment  or  life-history  of 
•B  hmviiiiaL 


Plivflalifl.  (fi-iA  li-a),  a  genus  of 
jraysaua  marine  animals  of  the 
class  Hydrosoa,  of  the  subclass  Sipho- 
nophora.  The  P,  AU 
laniica  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Por^ 
iuaucBe  man -of' war. 
These  hydrosoa  are 
characterized  by  the 
presence  of  one  or 
more  large  air-sacs, 
by  wliich  they  float 
on  the  surface  of  the 
ocean.  Numerous  ten- 
tacles depend  from 
the  under  side,  one 
class  short  and  the 
other  long.  The 
shorter  are  the  nutri- 
tive individuals  of  the 
colony,  the  longer, 
which  Ui  a  Physalia 
5    or    6    inches    long 


are  qipable  of  being 


PhytdUm  AOanHca 
(Portngnete 
man-of-wtr). 


extended  to  12  or 

feet,  possess  a  remarkable  stinging  power, 

and  are  probably  used  to  stun  their  prey. 

Physeter  <p^-^'>-  ^**  ^''*'""- 
Physical  Geography  ^^?cT*of 

geography  which  treats  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  or  of  any  part  of  it  as  regards 
its  natural  features  and  conformation,  the 
changes  that  are  constantly  taking  place 
and  that  have  formerly  taken  place  so 
as  to  produce  the  features  now  existing; 
it  points  out  the  natural  divisions  of  the 
earth  hito  land  and  water,  continents, 
islands,  rivers,  seas,  oceans,  etc. ;  treating 
of  the  external  configuration  of  moun- 
tahds,  yalleys,  coasts,  etc;  and  of  the 
relation  and  peculiarities  of  different  por- 
tions of  the  water  area,  including  cur- 
rents, wave-action,  depth  of  the  sea,  salt 
and  fresh  water  lakes,  the  drainage  of 
countries,  etc  The  atmosphere  in  its 
larger  features  is  also  considered,  includ- 
ing the  questions  of  climate,  winds, 
storms,  rainfall,  and  meteorology  gener- 
ally. Finally  it  takes  up  various  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  organic  life  of 
the  globe,  more  especially  the  distribution 
of  animals  and  plants,  and  their  relation 
to  their  environment;  tracing  the  influ- 
ence of  climate,  soil,  natural  barriers  or 
channels  of  communication,  etc.,  upon  the 
growth  and  spread  of  plants  and  animals, 
including  in  the  latter  the  various  races 
of  man.  The  field  of  physical  geography 
is  thus  by  no  means  easy  to  confine 
within  strict  limits,  as  it  is  so  closely 
connected  at  various  points  with  geology, 
mineralogy,  botany  and  soWogy^^chem- 
istry,  ethnology,  etc    The  term  Physicsl 
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geography  is  often  replaced  by  Physiog-  ish  physic-nats  is  given  to  the  seeds  of 

raphy  (which  see)*  another  member  of  the  same  genus,  the 

Pliirainifl.Tifl      Royal  Collkoe  or  Ourcas  multifidui,  a  native  of  the  same 

f  iAjrsxi#xai&0)     (  London  ),  a  body  which  regions.    The    oil   expressed    from    it   is 

owes  its  origin  to  the  exertions  of  Thomas  called  Oil  of  Pinhoen,  and  is  similar  in 

Linacre,  one  of  the  physicians  of  Henry  its  properties  to  Jatropba-oil. 

VIII,    who,    through    the    influence    of  piivsiCS    (from  Greelt,  pAy«w,  nature), 

Cardinal  Wolsey,  obtained  in  1518  from  *"J'»*^'»  or  Natural  Philosophy,  is 

that  monarch  letters  patent  incorporating  the  studv  of  the  phenomena  of  the  mate- 

himself    with    certain    other    pliysicians  rial  world,  or  of  the  laws  and  properties 

named,  and  all  other  men  of  the  same  of  matter;  more  restrictedly  it  treats  of 

faculty  in  London,  as  one  body.     Vari-  the  properties  of  bodies  as  bodies,  and 

ous  privileges  were  accorded  to  them,  the  of  the  phenomena  produced  by  the  action 

chief  of  which  was  that  of  prohibiting  of  the  various  forces  on  matter  in  the 

any  one  from  practicing  as  a  physician  mass.     It  thus  has  as  its  chief  branches 


in  London,  or  within  a  circuit  of  7  miles  the  subjects  dynamics,  hydrostatics,  beat, 
round  it,  unless  he  had  first  obtained  a  Hffbt,  sound,  electricity,  and  magnetism, 
license  from  this  corporation.  A  charter  (See  the  different  articles.) 
granted  four  years  later  confirmed  the  PliVftinPlinniv  (fis-i-og'nu-mi),  the 
privileges  of  the  body,  except  that  grad-  -t"J»*v^"umjr  doctrine  which 
uates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  teaches  the  means  of  judging  of  character 
permitted  to  practice  within  the  juris-  from  the  countenance.  Aristotle  is  the 
diction  of  the  college  without  previously  first  who  is  known  to  have  made  any 
being  examined  by  it.  Various  charters  attempts  in  physiognomy.  He  observed 
have  been  granted  to  the  body  subse-  that  each  animal  has  a  special  predomi- 
quently,  but  since  the  passing  of  the  nant  instinct;  as  the  fox  cunning,  the 
Medical  Act  of  1858,  the  license  of  the  wolf  ferocitv,  and  so  forth,  and  he  thence 
college  is  not  necessary  to  those  prac-  concluded  that  men  whose  features  re- 
ticing  in  London  or  within  7  miles  round,  semble  those  of  certain  animals  will  have 
Plivflipir  (fis'ik),  Philip  Sing,  sur-  similar  qualities  to  those  animals.  Bap- 
Aujrsxi/A.  g^^^  ^^g  Y^^  ^^  Philadel-  tista  della  Porta,  in  his  work  De  Humana 
phia,  Pennsylvania,  in  1768.  He  was  Phy9iognomia  (1586),  revived  this  the- 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl-  ory  and  carried  it  out  further.  The 
vania  in  1786  and  in  1791  was  licensed  theory  was  adopted  and  illustrated  by  the 
by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Lon-  French  painter  Lebrun,  in  the  next  cen- 
don.  In  1805  he  became  Professor  of  tury,  and  by  Tischbein,  a  German  painter 
Surgery  in  the  iJniversity  of  Pennsyl-  of  the  18th  century.  The  physiologist 
vania ;  in  1825  was  elected  member  of  the  Camper  sought  new  data  in  a  comparison 
French  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  in  of  the  heads  of  different  types  of  the 
1836  honorary  fellow  of  the  Royal  Med-  human  species,  and  in  attempting  to  de- 
icaj  and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London,  duce  the  degree  of  intelligence  belonging 
One  of  his  most  brilliant  operatioris  was  to  each  tyi>e  from  the  size  of  the  facial 
that  of  enterotomy  on  Chief- Justice  Mar-  angle.  Lavater  was  the  first  to  develop 
shall,  which  resulted  in  Ihe  removal  of  an  elaborate  system  of  physiognomy,  the 
over  1000  calculi  and  a  perfect  cur<i».  He  scope  of  which  he  enlarged  so  as  to  in- 
introduced  numerous  valuable  instru-  elude  all  the  relations  between  the 
ments  and  improved  modifications  of  physical  and  moral  nature  of  man.  (See 
others,  and  applied  novel  methods  of  Lavater.)  It  is  a  subject  of  great  inter- 
treatment.  His  skill  brought  him  the  est,  but  one  must  be  on  his  guard  against 
title  of  the  'father  of  American  sur-  a  general  application  of  the  rules  which 
gery.'     He  died  in  1837.  experience  seems  to  have  furnished  hiih. 

Physicnnt,  ^V^^  i1aS'^PHa%VA '^^V'^ogrtip'^j  i^-'X^i^J^i  .', 

pan$)t  or  the  plant  itself,  a  shrub  belong-  equivalent  to  physical  geography   (which 

ing  to  the  natural  order  Euphorbiacese,  a  see)  ;  but  otherwise  used  to  embrace  the 

native  of  intertropical  countries,  princi-  aggregate  of  information  necessary  to  be 

pally   the   East   and   West    Indies.     The  acquired  as  a  preliminary  to  the  thorough 

seeds  have  acquired  the  name  in  virtue  study   of  physical  geography,   or  as  an 

of    their    strong    emetic    and    purgative  introductioB  t«  the  study  of  nature  and 

properties,  due  to  a  fixed  oil  which  resides  its  forces. 

principally   in   the  embryo.     This  oil   is  PlivsioloffllS        same   as   Bestiary, 

expressed  and  used  in  medicine  under  the  ■*• " j  »* vxwg  uo,       g^^  Bfitiaires. 

name  of  Jatropha-oil,  for  the  same  pur-  P}ivftiolo0^    (fia-i-oro-ii),   in   med- 

poses   as   croton-oil,   although   it    is   less  *"jo*"*vgjr    j^j^j    ^^^^    biological    sci- 

powerful.    The  name  of  French  or  Span-  ence,   the   department  of  inquiry   whicb 
5—8 
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InTMticates  the  funetion$  of  living  be-  In  the  introdoction  und  extensive  nee  of 
ings.  In  its  wide  sense  the  living  func-  the  ezperimenul  mode  of  inTestigatioo 
tions  of  both  animals  and  plants  come  in  physiology;  and  of  elaborate  and 
within  the  scope  of  physiology,  this  divi-  delicate  instruments  and  apparatus,  sack 
sion  <d  the  subject  being  comprehended  as  the  sphygmograph,  ot  pulse-recorder; 
under  the  terms  comparative  phyiology  the  ophthalmoscope;  the  laryngoscope; 
and  animal  and  vegetable  phyeiology.  and  the  microscope.  The  different  de- 
When  more  specially  applied  to  the  in-  partments  of  physiology  may  be  enumer- 
▼estigation  of  the  functions  in  man  the  ated  as  comprehending  the  investigation 
appellation  hnman  phyeiology  is  applied  of  the  three  great  functions  which  every 
to  the  science.  The  importance  of  physi-  living  being  performs,  namely  (1)  nutrl 
ological  inquiry  in  connection  with  the  tion,  including  all  that  peruins  to  diges- 
observation  of  diseased  conditions  cannot  tion,  the  circulation,  and  respiration;  (2) 
be  overrated.  I'he  knowledge  of  healthy  innervation,  comprising  the  functions  per* 
functions  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  formed  by  the  nervous  system;  (3) 
perfect  understanding  of  diseased  condi-  rtjroduction,  which  ensures  the  continu- 
tlons;  and  the  science  of  pathology,  deal-  ation  of  the  species  and  includes  also  tb* 
ing  with  the  causes  and  progress  of  dis-  phenomena  of  development.  See  the  ar 
eases,  maj  m  this  way  be  said  to  arise  tides  Digeetion,  Respiration,  Skin,  Bye, 
from,  and  to  depend  upon,  physiological   Ear,  Larynm,  Tongue,  etc. 

inquiry.    Physiology  in  itself  thus  forms  «l.^_i  /#f  ♦^i^un— \    - < 

a  link  connecting  together  the  various  SbytolaCCa  l^'^tl*!^^..^ '  i^,fiSSS5-,2f 
branches  of  natural  history  or  biology  and  h«riceous  olant^  t™  Af %»•  nS  n^iSS 
those  sciencis  which  are  more  specially  fES5SSSS2J«^  fln7SL?L  <S  f^t  a^^Z 
included  within  a  medical  currlculunL  i^n^^^  rShth^if  ^  *^*  ^^"^ 
The  history  of  scientific  physiology  may  m^J^J^^ZllL   i  /SVa-wui  »h.i'ii.4n 

be  said  to  begin  with  Ariitotle  (IS4^2S  Pnytopathology     i^'S:^*"*^*^^ 
B.C.),  who  attained  no  mean  knowledge  auoar    tliA    arn'MMk    «#   ^Ki^^^L^-^i 
of  the  subject.    The  Aleiandrian  school,   ^^  ccSniiSS^nnwl-^t  «f  rtl^^jf 
flourishing    about    280    B.C.    under    the  fcSsTcSSSe  Sfu J?^^ 
Ptolemies:  and  represented  by  Erasistra-  ^S^d^^iah^^^!^  thT^vn^%  Si.^ 
tus,    Herophilus,    and    othei,    obtained  ?rwhkh  wsult  in^^^^^ 
greater  opportunities  for  the  acquirement   ties      ]5i    iS   alrt^^niS    #«^^^^ 
of   physiological   knowledge   through   the  biS^ch  of  b?ta5fcal^t^   It  i°^f  ^«* 
investigation  of  the  bodils  of  crfmlnals  iStivelv  r^^tA^d    ^hlJiA^^^ 
who    had    been    executed.     Erasistratus  ?Si?Jd^S    atteiti^n    a'b^it'^llro 
thus  threw  much  light  on  the  nervous  though  refl^ces  to  bUghts  and  miMew! 

"rJ^hTus-SidJVpW^^^  ?S^^*^WAC%e^^^^^^^ 

the  pulse,  and  in  addition  discovered  the  SSche.  ors'tSdf:     f!)  The  Sbse^ISSS 
lacteal  or  abwrbent  vessels  and  the  de-  and  description  o!  symptoms  (JoSwiotS)- 
pression  in  the  back  of  the  skull  formed   (2)  the  study  of  oauros  of  diMA>r?>ilk 
by   the  blood   sinuses  of  the  brain  and  olo^)  F  (3)  WpM^w  y^lyS^tf^^ 
called  the  torcular  Herophili.  or  'wine-  curSt/vi  mi^^*" ^ 

^'5SteVtS«.!i":^a.  a  period  of  decline.  KaCCllZa  '^^ti^^^^A^^^  nS& 
but  Galen,  livlni^  In  the  S.century  after  Italy,  capital  oWoviice  oTUme  ^ 
Christ,  again  raised  the  science  to  a  re-  nearly  equidistant  from  Parma  wd 
spectable  position,  and  jfffcted  a  vast  ad-  Milan,  at  the  confluence  of  the  TrebMa 
vance  and  improvement  In  physiological  with  the  Po.  Being  a  place  of  strate^S 
lmowledge.Tbe  systems  which  succeeded  imoortance.  It  has  long  been  fortifiS! 
Galen  and  his  times  consisted,  until  about  and  is  still  surrounded  by  waUs  wiS 
1543.  of  absurd  speculations  and  theories,  bastions  and  fosse,  outside  which  aw  « 
conducive  in  no  wspect  to  the  advance  of  series  of  detached  forts.  The  nrincipal 
true  knowledge.  In  1543  Vesalius  paved  edifices  are  the  cathedral,  in  the  LomSH- 
the  way  towards  the  more  scientific  epochs  Romanesque  style  (mostly  buUt  bSwSn 
of  modern.times  by  his  Investitttions  into  1122  and*  1233)  anci  odieJ  churdh^TSe 
the  anatomy  and  structure  of  the  human  town-house,  of  the  13th  century,  one  of 
frame.  In  10  9  Harvey,  the  'father  of  the  finest  structures  of  itrkijSTaSd  the 
moflern  Dhysiology/  diwpovered  the  circu-  Palaszo  Famese  (now  used  as  barracks) 
lation  of  the  blood.  Since  this  time  the  Piacenxa  Is,  an  important  railway^Sep 
history  of  physiology  has  gone  hand  in  with  manufactures.  It  was  oriAially  a 
hand  with  the  general  history  of  anatomy  Roman  colony  and  was  founded  in  218 
(which  see).  One  noteworthy  peculiarity  B.a  Between  997  and  1036  it  was  mt^ 
of  medem  physiological  research  consists  arnad  by  its  biahopi.     la  1447  it  wat 
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cnpturtd  and  sacked  by  Francesco 
Bfona;  and  in  1545  it  was  united  witli 
Parma  tu  form  an  hereditary  duchy  for 
Pierlni^  Famese,  son  of  Pope  Paul  III. 
Pop.  »^,66& — The  province  beloncs  to. 
tha  basin  of  the  Po,  and  is  gene]  "  " 
fertile;  area,  965  sq.  miles:  pop.  245, 


the  basin  of  the  Po,  and  is  generalm 
fertile:  area,  965  sq.  miles:  pop.  245,126. 
Pi  A  Mttt^r  (Pi'cL  mrt^r),  one  of 
rxa  MtneT     ^    membranes  investing  . 


the  bnJn.    See  Brain. 

Pi«nadeiOreci(,^'t^^^;- 

Sicily,  in  the  province  and  10  miles 
a.  8.W.  of  the  city  of  Palermo.  Pop. 
8286. 

Piano    (pi-^n'O;    Italian),    soft,   low; 
^    used  in  music  in  contradistinc- 
tion  to   forte*    Piani89imo,  the  superla- 
tive of  piano. 

Pianoforte  IPi-an'o-'or-te),  or 
a.A»uvj.vAw^  PIANO,  a  musical 
stringed  Instrument,  the  strings  of  which 
are  extended  over  bridges  rising  on  the 
sounding-board,  and  are  made  to  vibrate 
by  means  of  small  felted  hammer^t  which 
are  put  in  motion  by  keys,  and  where  a 
continued  sound  is  not  intended  to  be 
produced  have  their  sound  deadened  im- 
mediate! v  after  the  touch  of  the  keys  by 
means-  ox  leathern  dampere.  Its  name  is 
compounded  of  two  Italian  words  sig- 
nifvmg  soft  and  strong,  and  it  was  so 
called  in  contradistinction  to  the  harpsi- 
chord, the  instrument  which  it  super- 
seded, and  which  did  not  permit  of  the 
strength  of  the  notes  being  increased  and 
diminished  at  will.  The  mechanism  by 
which  the  movement  of  the  keys  is  con- 
veyed to  the  strings  is  called  the  aeiion, 
and  there  is  no  part  of  the  pianoforte  in 
which  the  variations  are  more  numer- 
ous. There  are  usually  three  strinas  in 
the  pianoforte  for  each  note  in  the  higher 
and  middle  octaves,  two  in  the  lower,  and 
one  in  the  lowest  notes.  The  strings  are 
of  steel  wire.  The  lowest  notes  have 
their  strings  wound  round  with  a  double 
coil  of  brass  wire,  and  those  next  above 
with  a  single  coil.  Pianofortes  are  either 
in  the  form  of  the  grand  piano,  in  which 
the  strings  lie  in  the  direction  of  the 
keys,  or  they  have  the  strings  stretched 
vertically  perpendicular  to  the  keys,  which 
is  now  the  most  common  form,  and  con- 
stitutes the  upright  piano.  Recently  a 
variety  called  the  upright  arand  has  also 
been  introduced.  Grand  pianos  are  used 
as  concert  instruments,  and  have  the 
greatest  compass  and  strength.  The 
common  compass  of  the  piano  at  present 
is  six  and  seven-eighths  or  seven  octaves. 
The  invention  of  the  pianoforte  can 
scarcely  be  ascribed  to  any  one  man  in 
particular.  The  first  satisfactory  ham- 
aer-action  appears  to  have  been  invented 


by  an  Italian  of  Padua,  named  Bart*- 
lommeo  Cristofali,  about  1711.  Among 
the  principal  improvers  of  the  pianoforte 
are  Sebastian  Erard.  the  founder  of  the 
Erard  firm;   and  Roller  et  Blandiet. 

Piano  Players,  a^eJicTStiSS  S 

or  built  into  pianos,  consisting  of  perfo- 
rated rolls  which  pass  over  slots  through 
which  air  is  admitted,  operating  mechan- 
ical fingers  tliat  strike  the  keys  with  what- 
ever tempo  or  tone  is  desired.  Air  is  sup- 
plied by  bellows  operated  either  by  the  feet 
or  by  electricity.  Expression  maiiEs  are 
indicated  on  the  rolls,  often  by  famous 
players. 

Pifirifitfi  (pi'a-rists) ,  a  Catholic  order 
nariBi^B    ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  education  of 

the  poor;  founded  in  1621. 
FiaSSaba  (P^-w-sa^a),  or  Piasba^a, 
*"*""**'•*  a  strong  vegetable  fiber  im- 
ported from  Brazil,  and  largely  used  for 
making  brooms.  It  is  chiefly  obtained 
from  palms  such  as  Attala  funifirtk  and . 
Leopoldinia  piaeeHha,  The  fiber  pro- 
ceeds from  the  decaying  .  leaves,  the 
petioles  of  which  separate  at  the  base 
into  long,  coarse,  pendulous  fringes.  It 
was  first  utilized  in  England,  and  the 
consumption  is  now  large.  Other  Euro- 
pean countries  also  consume  considerable 
quantities. 

which,  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, obtained  almost  universal  currency. 
The  Spanish  piastre  had  in  later  years 
the  value  of  about  96  cents.  The  Turk- 
ish piastre,  originally  worth  about  84 
cents,  has  now  declined  in  value  to  about 
4  cents  in  Turkey  and  5  cents  in  E^pt. 
PifitrA.  (py&'trA),  a  town  in  Ron- 
xiaira    ^^j^^j^^^    ^^    ^^^    Bistritsa,   58 

miles  southwest  of  Jassy.  It  carries  on 
a  large  trade  in  grain  and  timber.  Pop. 
17391. 

PifliH  (Pi'at),  JoHir  James,  poet,  bom 
riaiX  ^j  Milton,  Indiana,  in  1886. 
He  engaged  in  jpumalism,  became  clerk 
of  the  united  Sutes  Treasury  and  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  was 
consul  at  Cork,  Ireland,  1882-04.  He 
published  Poeme  hy  T¥>o  Friende  (with 
W.  D.  Howells),  PoetM  of  Heart  and 
Home,  and  other  volumes  of  verse. — 
Sabah  M.  B.  Piatt,  his  wife,  bom  in 
Kentucky  in  1836,  was  also  a  poet  of 
merit  and  published  A  Woman*e  Poeme, 
A  Voyage  to  the  Fortunate  Ulee,  etc. 

Atlantic  and  the  provinces  of  OeariL, 
Pemambnco,  Bahia,  and  Maranhao,  from 
which  latter  it  is  separated  by  the  Par- 
nahyba ;  area,  116,523  square  miles.    Itf 
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coast-line  is  not  above  10  miles  in  length. 
The  soil,  generally  composed  of  alluvium* 
is  of  great  natural  fertility;  but  there 
is  very  little  agriculture.  The  rearing  of 
cattle,  esteemed  the  best  in  Brasil,  con- 
stitutes the  principal  source  of  wealth. 
Capiul,  Theresina;  poit,  Parnahyba. 
I»r>p.  884.828. 

Piazza,  (pi  -  a>  '  a  ;  Italian) ,  in  archi- 
*  **  tecture,   is  a  square   or  other 

open  space  surrounded  by  buildings.  The 
term  is  frequently,  but  improperly,  used 
to  signify  an  arcaded  or  colonnaded  walk. 

Piazza-Armeri'iia,  \,,^lX%iJ/, 

province  of  Caltanissetta.  and  18  miles 
E,a.  B.  of  the  town  of  Caltanissetta,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Greeks  from 
TMatipn.  Pop.  (1910)  32,070. 
PiiL7vi  OiUBEPPB,  an  Italian  astron- 
xiiwuy  omer.  born  in  1746;  died  in 
1820.  In  1780  he  became  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Palermo,  where  he  pro- 
inoted  the  establishment  of  an  observatory 
and  compiled  his  Cataloffue  of  ike  Stara. 
January  1.  1801,  he  discovered  the  planet 
or  asteroid  Ceres,  which  opened  the  way 
for  the  discovery  of  so  many  others. 

PibrOOh  (P*'}>'^*>»  •  f»d»  irregular 
species  of  music  peculiar  to 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  it  is  per- 
formed on  a  bagpipe,  and  adapted  to 
excite  or  assuage  passion,  and  particu- 
larly to  arouse  a  martial  spirit  among 
troops  going  to  battle.  The  pibroch  pro- 
duces by  imitative  sounds  the  different 
phases  of  a  battle  —  the  march*  the  con- 
flict, the  flight,  the  pursuit,  and  the 
lament  for  the  fallen. 
PlAa  (l^ha),  the  name  of  a  standard 
**^*  siae  of  type.  See  Frinting. 
PifiA.  ^^  generic  name  of  the  mag* 
*'*^^>    pie*. 

PifiA.  *  depraved  fom  of  appetite. 
^*^*^  See  App0Hi9. 
Pieard  (I^*^*'^'  J«an,  a  French 
AAv«A^  astronomer,  bom  in  1620;  died 
in  16S3.  In  165S  he  became  Gassendi's 
succeeeor  in  the  chair  of  astronomy  in  tho 
Royal  College  of  Prance.  The  measure- 
ment of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  is  the 
work  by  which  Pieard  ia  now  chiefly 
known  —  a  meaaarement  historically  im- 
portant in  the  acience  of  astronomy,  as  it 
furnished  Newton  with  the  means  of  veri- 
fying  his  theory  of  gravitation. 
Pieard.  Lons  Bccofir,  a  Fren^ 
^^^  writer  of  comedies,  bom  in 
1T6&:  died  in  188&  Beftm  he  was  quite 
<»ighi«iNk  he  hecaine  an  actor,  and  almost 
as  early  he  began  to  write  for  the  stages 
his  lir^t  pla^  being  L^BmSmmft  IhBmfrr^ 
nw  \  17^».  On  aivount  of  his  »kilf«l  d^ 
UoMtirioB  of  character,  he  wa$  c«it«^  bv 
the  Fieftch  U  p€tii  Jf  sKerf.     He  was  t^ 


author  of  more  than  seventy  larger  and 
smaller  pieces,  besides  several  romances. 
Pieard V  (Pik'ar-di),  formerly  a  prov- 
X-iCttray  j^^  ^^  France,  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  kingdom,  lying  between 
the  British  Channel,  Normandy,  and  Ar- 
tois.  now  divided  among  the  departments 
of  Pas-de-Calais,  Somme,  Aisne,  Oise,  and 
Nord.  The  capital  was  Amiens. 
PicGini    (pit-ch«'n«),  NioooLO,  an 

*  **'^****  Italian  musical  composer,  born 
in  1728;  died  in  1800.  He  composed 
comie  and  serious  operas,  chiefly  for  the 
stagOB  of  Rome  and  Naples,  with  such 
success  that  for  many  years  he  was  with- 
out a  rival  in  Italy.  In  1776  he  accepted 
an  invitation,  on  very  favorable  terms, 
from  the  French  court,  and  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  famous  musical 
contest  with  Gluck.  (See  Oluck.)  In 
his  later  years  he  fell  into  misfortunes. 
He  wrote  over  150  operas,  besides  nu- 
merous oratorios  and  cantatas. 

Piccolo  iSSMPn^e'Sft  Sf'L.t 
compass  as  the  ordinary  flute,  but  pitched 
an  octave  higher. 

Piccolomini  ffi|SSh3'''sV.'n* /i^ 

famlbr,  still  flonrishing  in  Italy  in  two 
bmnches.  The  two  most  celebrated 
members  are:  —  1.  Mjxkas  Sylvius 
Babtholomjeub,  afterwards  Pope  Plus 
II.  (See  Pope  Puu  //.)  —2.  (Xtavio, 
a  grand-nephew  of  the  fint,  bom  in 
159&:  died  in  Vienna  in  165a  He  served 
in  the  armies  of  the  German  emperor, 
and  became  one  of  the  distinguished  gen-, 
erals  in  the  Thirty  Years'  war.  He  was 
a  favorite  of  WaUenstein,  who  entrusted 
him  with  a  knowledge  of  his  projects, 
when  he  purposed  to  attack  the  emperor. 
In  spite  of  this  he  made  himself  the  chief 
instrument  of  Wallenstein's  overthrow, 
and  after  the  tetter's  assassination  (1634) 
was  rewarded  with  a  portion  of  his- 
estates.  He  is  one  of  the  principal  char- 
actere  in  Schiller's  drama  of  WmUetuieim^ 
to  the  second  part  of  whidi  he  gives  the 
title.  His  son  Max,  who  appears  in  the 
same  play,  is  an  invention  of  the  poet's. 
Pifift     (PlsK  a  SBoall  East  Indian  coin, 

*  ***^    value  about  i  cent. 

Kchegni  ^jsji;«^s;r""".? 

Arbois;  department  of  Jura,  in  1761. 
He  was  for  some  time  a  tutor  at  the 
College  of  Brioinew  tut  soon  exchanged 
this  profession  for  that  of  a  soldier. 
After  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution he  rose  rapidly;  was  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  of  t^  Rhine  tm'; 
IT^V^  and  of  the  army  of  the  north  un* 
17^:  subjugated  Holland,  and  entered 
Amsterdam  in.  Januaiy,  1795l 
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was  now  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  and 
was  honored  by  the  convention  with  the 
title  'Of  savior  of  his  country ;  but,  dis- 
gusted with  the  anarchical  state  of  affairs 
then  prevailing  in  the  capital,  he  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  Bourbons,  and 
became  the  soul  of  the  party  hostile  to 
the  Revolution.     Having  been  proscribed 

>  in  consequence  of  the  events  of  the  ISth 
Fructidor  (September  4,  1797),  he  was 
transported  to  Cayenne,  but  the  year  fol- 
lowing escaped  to  England,  where  he 
entered   into  a   conspiracy   with   George 

•Cadoudal  to  assassinate  Napoleon.     Hav- 

.  ing  gone  to  Paris  for  this  purpose,  he 
was  captured  by  the  police,  and  commit- 

•ted  to  the  Temple  prison,  where  he  was 
found  strangled  April  0. 1804. 
Pielll^r  ^  ^^y  ^^  Ottawa  Co.,  Okla- 
AAvu^Ay  homa.  in  the  N.  E.  comer  of 
the  State,  near  the  Kansas  and  Missouri 
borders.  It  has  extensive  mining  inter- 
ests.   Pop.  (1920)  9676. 

*^'****v**»     of  Ecuador,  in  the  Andes 
near  Quito :  height,  15,900  feet. 
PlGldffi   (pi'si-de),  the  woodpecker  fam- 
*  ily,   so  named  from   the  chief 

genus  Pieus.    See  Woodpecker, 


Chronological  HUtory  of  Plants^  etc. — 
Edwabd  Chables  Pickerino,  his  great- 
grandson,  bom  at  Boston  in  1846,  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1865,  became 
professor  of  astronomy  and  geodesy  at 
Harvard,  and  was  director  of  its  observa- 
tory after  1876.  He  made  the  study  of 
the  light  and  spectra  of  stars  special  fea- 
tures of  his  work  and  established  an 
auxiliary  station  at  Arequipa,  Pem,  for 
the  observation  of  southern  stars.  He  is 
a  member  of  many  learned  societies,  and 
author  of  Elements  of  PhyHoal  Manipu- 
lation  and  many  volumes  of  Harvard 
Observatory  annals. —  Whxiam  Habbt 
Pickering,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bora 
at  Boston  in  1858,  also  became  an 
astronomer,  and  was  appointed  assistant 

grofessor  of  the  Harvard  Observatory. 
[e  conducted  several  expeditions  to  ob- 
serve several  solar  eclipses,  and  had  the 
honor  of  discovering  two  new  satellites  of 
Saturn,  Phcebe,  the  ninth,  and  Themis, 
the  tenth.  He  established  astronomical 
stations  in  Arizona  and  Jamaica,  and 
has  been  an  expert  in  mountain  climbing, 
ascending  more  than  100  peaks.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  number  of  astronomical 
and  other  works. 


PirWrpI    (pik'^r-el),  the  young  of  the   Pinlrlpa    (pik'elz),  vegetables  and  cer- 
riG&crei   ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  pf^^^     I^^  nCKies   ^.^    ^^^.^  "^^^    steeped    in 


the  United  States  the  name  is  given  to 
some  of  the  smaller  kinds  of  pike. 
PlpVeriTl^  (pik'«r-ing),  a  market 
nCKenn^  town  of  England,  In 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  32  miles 
northeast  of  xork.  It  is  a  town  of  great 
antiquity.  Its  castle  was  the  prison  of 
Richard  II  hi  1599.  Pop.  3674. 
Pirlr^riTify  Timothy,  statesman, 
jriC&eniL^y  bom  at  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1745 :  died  in  1829.  He  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Lexington,  served  in 
the  Continental  army  as  adjutant-general 
and  as  quartermaster  of  the  army,  and 
after  the  war  united  with  Patrick  Henry 
and  Alexander  Hamilton  in  opposing  the 
measure  that  drove  the  Tories  into  exile. 
He  negotiated  a  treaty  with  the  Iroquois 
Indians  in  1791,  was  appointed  Postmas- 
ter-general in  Washington's  cabinet  and 
later  was  Secretary  of  State,  serving  un- 
der Washington  and  Adams.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  in  1804,  and  from 
that  time  continued  actively  in  politics. — 
John  Pigkebino,  his  son  (1777-1845), 
philologist,  held  many  important  posi- 
tions, was  president  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  a 
number  of  other  learned  societies,  and 
published  many  pamphlets  on  philological 
and  other  subjects. —  Charles  Picker- 
ing, his  grandson  (1805-78),  physician 
and  ethnologist,  wrote  The  Races  of  Men 
and     their     Oeographioal     Distribution, 


sped 
strong  brine,  and  then  preserved  in  close 
vessels.  Wood  vinegar  is  often  used,  but 
malt  or  wine  vinegar  produces  the  best 
pickles.  Owing  to  the  corroding  effects 
of  brine  and  vinegar,  the  use  of  metallic 
vessels  should  be  avoided  in  making 
pickles.  To  give  a  green  color  to  pickles 
verdigris  or  other  poisonous  compounds 
of  copper  are  sometimes  employed  by 
manufacturers. 

PinV^ff  Geoboe  Edwabd,  soldier, 
XlUlLCLli,  y^^^  ^^  Richmond,  Virginia, 
in  1825:  died  in  1875.  He  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1846,  served  in  the  Mex- 
ican war,  and  in  1861  joined  the  Con- 
federate army  as  brigadier-|reneral,  being 
made  major-general  in  1862.  He  toolc 
a  prominent  part  in  the  main  battles  in 
Virginia,  and  led  his  division  in  the 
famous  *  Pickett's  charge '  at  Gettysburg. 
PioO  (P^'l^^)t  one  of  the  Azores,  con- 
^  sisting  of  a  single  volcanic  moun- 
tain, which  terminates  in  a  peak  (El 
Pico)  7618  feet  high,  that  emits  smoke 
and  lava.  It  is  fertile  and  well  wooded, 
and  produces  an  excellent  wine,  of  which 
25,0<)0  pipes  are  exported  annually. 
Area,  254  sq.  miles;  pop.  about  130,000. 

Pico  della  Mirandola.    s^g^; 

Picotee'.     ^^Camation. 


Picqnet.    SeePwi^e*. 
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Picric  Acid.    ^  c^^aio  Add. 

Pif»tAil  (Pik'tun),  SiB  Thohab,  a 
nCTOn  J/^itjgh  general,  bom  in  Pem- 
brokeihire  in  1758;  entered  tlie  army  in 
1T71,  and,  after  senring  in  the  West  In- 
dies, rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and 
became  governor  of  Trinidad  in  1707.  His 
next  senrice  was  the  capture  of  Flushing, 
of  which  he  was  appointed  governor  in 
1809.  He  afterwards  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  Peninsular  war  at  Badajos, 
Vittoria,  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  etc  He  was 
killed  at  Waterloo.  1815. 
Pinf  ATI  A  port  of  entry  and  capital  of 
riQWn,  p^ace  Edward's  county,  On- 
tario, Canada,  40  miles  s.  B.  w.  of  Kings- 
ton. It  has  canning  and  packing  indus- 
tries.    Pop.  3698. 

PiAfnn  A  commercial  town  and  sea- 
x^iuvou,     p^^  j^  jjjg  northern  part  of 

Nova  Scotia,  on  a  safe  and  commodious 
harbor.  Bituminous  coal  is  mined  and 
largely  exported,  and  a  beautiful  sand- 
stone is  quarried.     Pop.  3235. 

Pictfl  (pik^)*  ^^^  °A°^®  ^^^^^  ^^  ^* 
ancient  Caledonians,  who  inhab- 
ited North  BriUin  till  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century,  usually  regarded  as  a 
Celtic  race,  though  some  consider  them 
to  have  been  not  even  Aryans,  but  Tu- 
ranians. See  Scotland, 
Picts'  Houses.  ^^  ^«''^*  Houses. 
Pinni     (pili'ttl)*  in  China,  a  weight  of 

catties  or  1600  taels. 
Piens  (pi'kus),  an  old  sylvan  deity  in 
***'•*■  Italy,  who  was  represented  with 
the  head  of  a  woodpecker  (Latin. jpicut), 
and  presided  over  divination.  This  is 
also  the  scientific  name  of  a  genus  of 
woodpeckers. 

PiddOCk.     SeeP*ol«s. 
PiA<likf»llAfitA     (pi-A-de-kn-es'ti),    a 

neaecuesia  ^^^  ^^  t^e  republic  of 

Colombia,  on  the  Rio  de  Oro,  with  a  uni- 
versity. In  a  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco 
region.  Pop.  about  12,000. 
PiAHmAnt  (pM'mont;  lUlian,  Pie- 
neomoni  ;^ie),  a  department  or 
territorial  division  of  Italy,  between 
Switserland,  Lombardy,  Liguria,  and 
France;  area,  11^40  square  miles:  pop. 
B.407,483.  It  forms  the  upper  valley  of 
the  river  Po,  and  derives  its  name,  sig- 
nifying '  foot  of  the  mountain,'  from  its 
situation  at  the  base  of  the  loftiest  ranges 
of  the  Alps,  by  which  it  is  enclosed  on 
all   sides   except    towards    the    Lombard 

Slain.  It  forms  one  of  the  most  beau- 
iful  and  fertile  portions  of  Europe,  com- 
msncing  on  the  north,  south,  and  west  In 
majestic  mountains,  and  thence  descend- 


ing in  magnificent  terraces  and  flaaly 
undulating  slopes  to  the  rich  plains  of  this 
Po,  to  the  basin  of  which  it  all  balonfs. 
It  is  divided  into  four  provinces  —  Tunn, 
Alessandria,  Cuneo,  and  Novara.  Tha 
chief  town  in  Turin.  See  Bardinim  (JTinf. 
dom  of),  Suvoji  {House  of),  and  /laiy. 
Pier  {p^^*  ''•  pierre,  a  stone),  in  ar- 
'*'  chitecture,  IS  the  name  applied  to 
a  mass  of  masonry  between  openings  in 
a  wall,  such  as  doors,  windows,  etc.  The 
solid  support  from  which  an  arch  springs 
or  which  sustains  a  tower  is  also  called 
a  nier.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a 
mole  or  jetty  carried  out  into  the  sea, 
intended  to  serve  as  an  embankment  to 
protect  vessels  from  the  open  sea,  and  to 
form  a  harbor. 

Pi^rrA  iP^n),  Franklin,  fourteenth 
Xicrce  j^ident  of  the  United  States, 
was  bom  at  Hillsborough,  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  1804;  died  in  1809.  He  nadu- 
ated  at  Bowdoin  College,  studied  law, 
and  began  practice  in  1827.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  by  the  Democratic 
party  in  1833  and  served  in  the  House 
till  1837,  when  he  was  elected  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.  He  resigned  in  1842, 
and  in  1846^7  served  In  the  Mexican 
war  as  a  brigadier-general.  He  was 
nominated  for  the  Presidency  in  1852 
and  was  elected  by  a  very  lane  majority 
of  electoral  votes.  His  influence  waa 
used  in  favor  of  the  proslavery  party, 
and  in  1863  he  spoke  against  the  coer- 
cion of  the  seceded  states. 

Pierian  i^-^i^-^^Ak^S.,^^,^ 

from  the  district  of  Pieria  in  Thdssaly, 
which  was  sacred  to  them. 
Pi^rrA     Bernardin    dx    Saint.    See 
X^icrrc,    Saint-Pierre. 

Pierre  (p^-^i'):  S^**  &  ^"*^^  island 
near  the  southern  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  forming  with  the  adja- 
cent island  of  Miquelon  a  colony  of 
France.  The  inhabitants  subsist  entirely 
by  the  cod-fisheries  and  tlie  industries 
connected  with  them.  The  Islands  of  St 
Pierre  and  Miquelon  were  first  acquired 
by  the  French  in  1703;  and  were  finally 
confirmed  to  them  at  the  general  Peace 
of  1814. 

Pi^rrfi  A  ctty*  capital  of  S«utb  Da- 
riCTT^f  kota  and  county  seat  of 
Hughes  Co.,  is  situated  on  tli«  MiMOuri 
River,  opposite  Fort  Pierre.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  government  industrial  sohool  for 
Indians  and  is  the  leading  live-stock  cen- 
ter of  the  state.  It  is  an  active  business 
point  for  central  Dakota  and  the  Black 
Hills  region.  Pop.  3656. 
IHAirrA      (pi-Ar)>   St.,  a  town  in  the 

nerrc    \^*^,^  jn^ies,  capita  ©f  the 

Island  of  Martinique,  on  the 
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It  had  fine  churchefl.  a  botanical  among  them  Francke,  the  founder  of  the 

fardeOt  and  waa  well  fortined,  but  waa  celebrated  Walaenhaus  or  orphanage  at 

totaUj  destroyed,  with  ita  30,000  inhab-  Halle.    The  pietists  were  noted  for  their 

Itan^by  an  eruption  of  Mt.  Pelee,  May  preference  of  practical  as  opposed  to  doc- 

8t  18(12.  trinal  religion,  but  they  never  formed  a 

Pii^rr^fAnila     (pi-ir-fo9)f    a    Tillage  separate  sect.    The  Jansenism  and  Qui- 

X^icnxioniu     ^[  France,    dep.    Oise,  etism  of  Prance  and  the  Methodism  of 

near  Gompiegne,  remarkable  for  its  castle,  England  sprang  from  sources  similar  U 

founded   in  liJ90  and   recenUy   r<i»ioiua.  those  of  the  German  pietism. 

Pop.  1800.  Pietra-dnrfl.    (P»-*  tra  dtt'ra),  a  kind 

Pierre-lM-Cftlftifl     St.    See  ColaU.  "^^^  ***^"   of   mosaic    executed    in 

x^icrrc-ies-VruaiBi  j^,y  ^^^  especUlly  at  Florence,  in  hard 

Pierrot     (pl-«i^-i^)>  a  comic  character  stones,  such  as  topazes,  garnets,  came- 

AA^Axvv    ^jjj  jjjg  French  sUge,  dressed  lians,  rubies,  etc. 

like  a  harlequhi,  and  playing  the  part  of  Piezometer    (Pl-«-*om'e-tir),   an   in- 

a  cunning  but  cowardly  rogue.  **v«w4**vi#^a    g^pynj^^t   f^^  measuring 

PierreDOTlt    (P^r'pont),     Edwabds,  the  compression  of  water  and  other  liquids 

AAVAA^j/vuv    statesman,   was  bom   at  under  pressure.     In  Oersted's  piezometer 

North  Haven,  Connecticut,  in  1817 ;  died  the  pressure  is  gauged  by  the  manometer. 

in    1882.    He   studied    law   and   became  and  the  amount  of  compression  indicated 

eminent  in  his  profession,  was  made  a  by  mercury  in  a  glass  tube. 

judge    of   the    ^perior   Court   of    New  piv      S^  Bog. 

York   in   1857,   and   attorney-general   of  "^^^ 

the  United  Sutes  in  1875.     In  1876  he  Picrof Attfl.    (P^ga-fet'a),     Antonio, 

was  appointed  United  Sutes  Minister  to  *6«**^'"'"'    born    at    Vicensa   towards 

Great  Britain.  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  accompanied 

PiAiNi  Pln^irmflTi      See  Langlande,  Magellan   in   the   first   circumnavigation 

Xien  riOWman.                  ^  ^^  ^^  ^l^^  (1519-22).     He  kept  a  jour- 

Pietft.    (P^-A-t&')f    in    painting    and  nal  of  the  voyage,  of  which  a  complete 

AAviro    sculpture,    a    representation    of  edition  was  first  published  only  in  1800. 

the    Virgin   embracing  the  dead   Christ.  Pigeon     (pU'nn),  the  common  name  of 

In   St.  Peter's  at  Rome  is  a  PietA  by  **5^^**    a  group  of  birds,  forming  in 

Michael  Angelo.  some  systems  a  section  of  the  order  of 

Pi^tArniArit7l>Tir0>     (p«-tir-m&r^-  rasorial  or  gallinaceous  birds,  in  others  a 

XlCWnuaniZDUrg    j^^J^^^^j^^^    ^^  distinct  order.    The  pigeons  or  doves  as 

ital  af  Natal,  46  miles  inland  from  Dur-  a  group  have  the  upper  mandible  arched 

ban,   with   which  it  is  connected   by  a  towards  Its  apex,  and  of  homy  consist*, 

railway.    It  waa  founded  in  1848,  and  ence;  a  second  curve  exists  at  its  base, 

named  after  two  of   the   Boer   leaders,  where  there  is  a  cartilaginous  jplate  or 

Pieter  Retief  and  Gerts  MariU.    It  ia  piece   through   which   the  nostrils  pass. 

regularly  built,  with  wide  streets  planted  The  crop  is  of  large  size.    The  plg«ons 

with  trees,  contains  the  governors  resi-  are  generally  strona  on  the  wing.    They 
denoe    and    government    buildings,    etc  are  mostly  arboreal  in  habits,  perching 

Pop.  (1911)  30,556.  upon  trees,  and  building  their  nests  in 

Pietiinn    (Pi'^tlsm),   in   German   the-  elevated  situations.   Both  sexes  incubate; 

ology  the  religious  views  of  and  these  birds  generally  pair  for  life; 

the  pianists,   a  name   originally   applied  the  loss  or  death  of  a  mate  beinc  in  many 

in  derision  to  some  young   teachers  of  cases   apoarently   mourned   and   grieved 

theology  at  Leipsig.  who  began  in  1689  over,  and  the  survivor  frequently  refus- 

to  deliver  ascetic  lectures  on   the  New  ing  to  be  consoled  by  another  mate.    The 

Testament  to  the  students  and  citisens.  song  consists  of  the  well-known  plaintive 

The  idea  of  imparting  theological  instrac-  ooo«n^.    The  pigeons  are  distributed   in 

tion  in  a  popular  way  came  from  their  every  quarter  of  the  globe,   but  attain 

friend  and  teacher  Spener  (the  German  the  greatest   luxuriance   of   plumage  in 

Ftoelon),  who  had  held  religious  meet-  warm  and  tropical  regions.    The  pigeon 

ittgs  in  Frankfort  from  the  year  1670,  family   is   divided    into   various   groups, 

at    which    the    laity    prayed,    and   were  The    true    pigeons    or    Columbids    are 

allowed  to  ask  questions,  etc.    The  Leip-  represented  by  the  stock-dove,  the  com- 

sig  lectures  were  put  a  stop  to  as  being  mon  wild  pigeon,  from  which,  it  was  once 

hostile  to  good  government,  out  the  influ-  supposed,  most  of  the  beautiful  varieties 

ence  of  the  pietists  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Columbidm,  which  in  a  state  of 

(1696)  of  the  University  of  Haile,  which  domestication  are  dependent  upon  man, 

bacame  the  center  of  evangelical  religion  derived  their  origin;  but  it  is  now  b«- 

In  Germany.    The  leading  adherento  of  lieved  the  rock-dove  is  the  parent  stock. 

Spener  were  appointed  its  first  professors,  The  passenger-pigeon  waa  formerly  very 
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abnodaQt  in  North  America.  The  num- 
bert  that  lometimefl  moved  together  were 
▼aet  beyond  conception.  Millions  of 
these  pifeone  aMociated  together  in  a 
single  roost  They  were,  however,  de- 
stroyed by  hunters  so  indiscriminately 
that  they  nave  entirely  disappeared.  The 
house-pigeons,  tumblers,  fantails,  pouters, 
carriers,  and  jacobins  are  the  chief  vari- 
eties of  the  rock-pigeon,  and  have  been 
employed  bv  Darwin  (see  his  Origin  of 
Bpecici  and  his  Animah  under  Domesti- 
cation)  to  illustrate  many  of  the  points 
involved  in  his  theory  of  '  descent  bv  nat- 
ural selection.'  Other  species  of  pigeons 
are  the  Treronidcf  or  fruit-pigeons  of  In- 
dia, the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  Aus- 
tralia; the  Oourida  or  ground-pigeons, 
the  largest  of  the  group,  including  the 
crowned  pigeon  (Ooura  oorandta)  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago.  See  also  Carrier 
Pigeon,  Turile^ve,  etc. 

Pigeon-berry.   ®*"®  •"  Pokeweed. 
Pigeon  EngUsli,  rfim"^4'„S! 

ness  English,'  a  conglomeration  of  Eng- 
lish ana  Portuguese  words  wrapped  m 
a  Chinese  idiom,  used  bv  English  and 
American  residents  in  China  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  native  traders. 

Piireon-pea,  ^^®  ^"""J*  P'^**?  legumi- 

dicu9,  a  native  of  India,  but  now  culti- 
vated in  tropical  Africa  and  America.  In 
India  the  pigeon-pea  forms  a  pulse  of 
general  use.  Called  also  Angola  Pea  and 
Congo  Pea. 

Pig-iron.    ^^^ron. 
Pigment-oeU,  JSiP'cttSfcg^Sfo*^ 

ing  matter,  as  in  the  choroid  coat  of  the 
eye. 

Pigrments    <?i8'r*ll;p.X"cifo'r'; 

especially  In  painting,  but  also  in  dyeing 
or  otherwise.  The  coloring  substances 
used  as  paints  are  partly  artificial  and 
partly  natural  productions.  They  are  de- 
rived principally  from  the  mineral  king- 
dom; and  even  when  animal  or  vegetable 
substances  are  used  for  coloring  they  are 
nearly  always  united  with  a  mineral  sub- 
stance (an  earth  or  an  oxide).  In  paint- 
ing the  colors  are  ground,  and  applied  by 
means  of  some  liquid,  which  dries  up 
without  changing  them.  The  difference  of 
the  vehicle  used  with  the  method  of  employ- 
ing it  has  given  rise  to  the  mo<les  of  paint- 
ing in  waterH?olors«  oil-colors.  in  fresco.  In 
distemper,  etc.  For  oil-painting  mineral 
substances  are  more  suitable  than  lakee 
prepared  with  minerals,  because  the  latter 
ome  durker  by  being  mixed  with  oil. 


prepa 
becoo 


The  lake  colors  have  tin  or  alum  foe 
their  basis,  and  owe  their  tint  to  animal 
or  vegetable  coloring  substances.  Indigo 
is  a  purely  vegetable  color,  as  is  also 
blue-black,  which  is  obtained  from  burned 
yine-twigs.  Ivory  black  is  a  purely  ani- 
mal color,  beinp^  nothing  else  than  burned 
ivory.  In  staining  porcelain  and  glass 
the  metallic  colors  which  are  not  driven 
off  by  heat  and  are  not  easily  changeable 
are  used. 
Pigmy.     SeePwmif. 

P^^erol.     ®**  Pi^^^rolo. 

Pignut.    See  ^ar<*fii»«. 

Pikfl.  (Pl'^)>  ^®  calling-hare  (La- 
AJA.a  Aomys),  an  animal  nearly  allied 
to  the  hares,  and  forming  the  family 
LagomydsB.  It  is  found  in  Russia, 
Siberia,  and  North  America^  and  is  re- 
markable for  the  manner  m  which  it 
stores  up  its  winter  provision,  and  also 
for  its  voice,  the  tone  of  which  so  much 
resembles  that  of  a  quail  as  to  be  often 
mistaken  for  it. 

Pilr*  (Plk)>  a  genus  of  fishes  belong- 
*"*'^  ing  to  the  order  Teleoetel,  and 
included  in  the  Malacopterous  division 
of  the  order.  The  pikes  form  the  types 
of  the  family  Esocids,  in  which  group  the 
body  is  lengthened,  flattened  on  the  back, 
and  taperinjff  abruptly  towards  the  tail. 
One  dorsal  fin  exists,  this  structure  being 
placed  far  back  on  the  body,  and  oppo- 
site the  anal  fin.  The  lower  jaw  projects. 
Teeth  are  present  in  plentiful  array,  and 
are  borne  by  almost  everv  bone  entering 
into  the  composition  of  the  mouth.  The 
common  pike  {Eeom  liictii«)  occurs  in  the 
rivers  of  Europe  and  North  America. 
It  is  fished  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  its 
fiesh,  which  Is  accounted  exceedingly 
wholesome.  The  pikes  are  very  lon^:- 
lived,  and  form  the  tyrants  of  their 
sphere,  being  the  most  voracious  of  fresh- 
water fishes.  When  fully  grown  the  pike 
may  attain  a  length  of  5  or  6  feet,  and 
there  are  numerous  histances  on  record 
in  which  these  fishes  have  creatlv  ex- 
ceeded that  length.  The  sea  pikes  (Etom 
htlone),  also  known  as  garpikes,  are  also 
included  in  the  family  Esocidn.  (See 
OarfieK)  The  saury  pike  (Soomhereeom 
eaurut)  resembles  the  garpike  in  general 
conformation,  but  possesses  the  dorsal 
and  anal  fins  in  the  shape  of  a  number  of 
divided  *  finlets.'  The  bony  pike  (Lejw- 
doetent  o«acM«>  of  North  American  lakes 
and  rivers  belongs  to  an  entirely  different 
order  of  fishes  —  that  of  the  Gknoidei. 
See  Bong  Pike. 

P^Va  a  sort  of  lance,  a  weapon  much 
^^^^}    used  in  the  middle  ages  as  an 
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ann  for  infantry.  It  was  from  16  to 
18  feet  long,  and  consisted  of  a  pole  with 
an  iron  point.  For  some  time  every 
company  in  the  armies  of  Europe  con- 
sisted of  at  least  two-thirds  pikemen  and 
one-third  harquebusiers.  Gustavus  Adol- 
phns  omitted  the  pikemen  in  some  regi- 
ments entirely.  The  invention  of  the 
bayonet  drove  the  pike  out  of  use. 
P^Ita  Albebt,  poet,  was  bom  at  Bos- 
*^^^f  ton,  MassachusetU,  in  1809 ;  died 
in  1891.  He  settled  in  Arkansas,  became 
a  lawyer,  and  was  attorney  for  the 
Cherokee  Indians.  He  served  in  the 
army  during  the  Mexican  war,  and  organ- 
ised some  Indian  regiments  during  the 
Civil  war,  leading  them  in  the  battle  of 
Pea  Ridge  and  Elkhom.  After  the  war 
he  was  for  a  time  editor  of  the  Memphis 
AppedL  In  1889  he  published  Hymnt 
of  the  Ood9,  and  subsequently  other 
poems.  He  also  wrote  works  on  Ma- 
sonry. 

pOrA  Zkbulon  MoNTGOioBBT,  Boldlsr 
*""^''>  and  explorer,  bom  at  Lamber- 
ton.  New  Jersey,  in  1779.  He  entered 
the  army,  and  in  1805  led  an  expedition 
sent  bjT  the  government  to  trace  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  its  source,  and  subsequently 
made  expeditions  in  the  West,  discover- 
ing Pike  s  Peak,  and  reaching  the  Rio 
Grande.  He  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  in  1813,  and  on  April  13  of  that 
year  was  killed  during  an  attack  on 
York  (now  Toronto)  in  Canada. 

Kke-perch    ^ntS^A\uf^li 

the  perclL  but  showing  a  resemblance  to 
the  pike  in  its  elongated  body  and  head. 
Like  the  pike,  it  is  a  dangerous  enemy 
to  other  fresh-water  fishes,  but  the  flavor 
of  its  flesh  is  excellent.  In  Europe  it 
occurs  in  two  species.  It  also  occurs  in 
the  fresh  waters  of  the  United  Stotes, 
such  as  the  great  lakes,  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  Ohio. 
PiVp'fl  PaoV  one  of  the  highest 
riXC  B  xea&,  summits  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  (14,134  feet),  in  the  center 
of  the  state  of  Olorado.  It  was  discov- 
ered by  General  Z.  M.  Pike  in  1806.  It 
abounds  in  rich  gold-bearing  quartz,  and 
has  a  meteorological  observatory.  A 
rackrail  line  of  railway,  9  miles  long,  to 
top  of  mountain,  is  operated  during  the 
summer  months. 
Pikld.     SeePfOMl. 

wall  to  the  extent  of  from  one-fourth 
to  one-third  of  its  breadth.  Pilasters 
originated  In  Grecian  architecture.  In 
Roman  they  were  sometimes  tapered  like 
Golamns  and  finished  with  capitals  mod- 


eled after  the  order  with 
which  they  were  used. 
See  Column. 

Pilate  (pi'ia'J'  P»2: 

*  •*  '^  TIU8,  the  sixth 
Roman  procurator  of  Ju- 
dsa.  He  succeeded  Va- 
lerius Gratus  in  a.d.  26. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his 
early  history.  He  was  a 
narrow-minded  and  im- 
politic govemor,  and  at 
the  ver^  l>eginning  of  his 
term  of  office  led  to  com- 
motions among  the  Jews 
at  Jerusalem.  When 
Christ  had  been  con- 
demned to  death  by  the 
Jewish  priests,  who  had 
no  power  of  inflicting 
capital  punishments,  he 
was  carried  by  them  to 
Pilate  to  be  executed. 
Yielding  to  the  clamors  of 
the  Jews  the  Roman  gov- 
emor ordered  Jesus  to  be  executed,  but 
permitted  Joseph  of  Arimathea  to  take  his 
body  and  bury  it.  Pilate  was  afterwards 
removed  from  his  office  by  Vitellius,  pre- 
fect of  Syria  (a.d.  36),  and,  according 
to  tradition,  was  banished  by  Caligula  to 
Vienna  (Vienne),  in  Gaul,  where  he  is 
said  to  have  died  or  committed  suicide 
some  years  after. 

Pilafim  (p6-lft't5s).  Mount,  a  moun- 
xiiiii,aB  ^^  jjj  Switserland,  on  the 
borders  of  the  cantons  of  Lucerne  and 
Unterwalden.  Its  loftiest  peak,  the  Tom- 
lishorn,  attains  a  height  of  7116  feet 
It  is  almost  as  great  a  favorite  with 
mountain  climbers  as  the  Rigi  on  account 
of  the  imposing  views  of  the  Bemese 
mountain  scenery  obtained  from  various 
points.  A  railway  to  the  summit  was 
opened  in  1889. 

Klcliard  ^vn^c^^;^  S^JVcTe/J'; 

fishes  included  in  the  family  and  genus 
of  the  herrings  (Clupeidse),  which  they 
much  resemble,  though  rather  smaller. 
The  usual  spawning  time  is  October. 
They  are  found  in  greatest  plenty  on 
the  southem  coasts  of  England,  the 
Cornwall  pilchard  fisheries  being  those 
best  known  and  most  celebrated.  Pil- 
chards are  chiefiy  consumed  in  Spain, 
Italy,  and  France  during  Lent  and  other 
fasting  seasons.  Many  of  the  commer- 
cial *  sardines '  are  in  reality  young  pil- 
chards, the  sardine  (which  see)  Delng 
also  included  in  the  herring  genus. 
IHInnniflVA  (P§l-k6-ma'y6) ,  a  river  in 
niCOmayO  §Vuth  America,  which 
rises  in  Bolivia,  on  the  eastern  decliv- 
ities of  the  Andes,  and   falls  into  the 
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Pvaffi»y|  Bear  Asunclony  after  forming 
tbc  botmoAij  between  Parafuay  and  the 
Argentine  Bepubllc.  Its  entire  lenffth  ii 
between  1500  and  1600  mUee.  On  ac- 
count of  its  ehallowneee  doring  the  dry 
•eaaon  and  the  great  current  in  fta  narrow 
parte  it  doee  not  appear  liicel/  to  beoome 
neefulljr  navigable. 
Piles*     ^^  Hemorrkaidi. 

PiIai  (P^)t  ^D  work!  of  engineering, 
*Mv»  ^^  ^^^  either  for  temporary 
pnrpoeee  or  to  form  a  baais  for  perma- 
nent structuree.  In  the  former  case 
they  are  usually  squared  logs  of  wood 
sliarpened  at  the  point,  which  is  some- 
times protected  with  an  iron  shoe  to 
enable  it  to  penetrate  the  harder  strata 
which  it  may  meet  with  in  being  driven 
into  the  around.  The  most  usual  pur- 
pose to  which  piles  are  applied  in  tem- 
porary structures  is  to  make  coffer- 
dams. The  permanent  purposes  for 
which  piles  are  employed  are  various. 
In  man/  cases  the  object  is  to  secure 
a  firm  foundation  in  a  loose  or  swampy 
soil.  In  these  cases  the  piles  used  are 
now  often  of  cast-iron,  sometimes  solid 
tnd  sometimes  hollow.  Piles  are  driven 
in  by  a  heavy  block  raised  and  let  fall 
alternately,  this  in  extensive  works  being 
accomplisbed  by  means  of  steam  ma- 
chinery. 
PileWOrt.     ^^  Cdandine. 

Pilgrimage  Of  Grace,    •^^ifjjf; 

ary  movement  in  the  north  of  England, 
in  lS36-^7,  subseouent  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Henry  VlII  in  regard  to  the 
church.  The  insurgents  demanded  the 
fall  of  Cromwell,  redress  to  the  church, 
and  reunion  with  Rome.  Mustering  to 
the  number  of  80,000.  they  marched  upon 
York,  and  within  a  few  days  were  mas- 
ters of  England  north  of  the  Humber. 
Henry  temporised,  promising  a  free 
parliament  at  York;  but  when  the  in- 
surgents returned  home  all  conceesions 
were  revoked,  and  a  renewal  of  the  re- 
volt was  suppressed  with  great  rigor. 
Many  perished  by  the  block,  the  gibbet, 
and  the  stake. 

Pil&rrimaffe  (p^W-^U).  a  journey 
o  "w^  to  a  sacred  place.  The 
practice  of  making  pilgrimages  to  places 
of  peculiar  sanctity  is  as  ancient  as  it 
is  widespread.  The  ancient  Egyptians 
and  Syrians  liad  privileged  temples,  to 
which  worshipers  came  from  distant 
parts.  The  chief  temples  of  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor  swarmed  with  strangers. 
But  it  is  in  Christianity  and  Moham- 
Bsedanism  that  the  practice  hss  attsined 
Ita  ireateBt  dsreloptteBt.    The  first  Chris- 


tian pilgrimages  were  made  to  tha  gxavsa 

•of  the  martyrs.  By  Um  end  of  the 
fourth  and  b^inning  of  tlie  fifth  eentory 
the  custom  had  become  so  general  as  ts 
lead  to  abuses.  Throughout  the  middle 
ages,  and  especially  about  the  year  1000* 
the  religious  fervor  of  the  people  man- 
ifested Itself   in   numerous   pilgrimages. 


especiaily    to    Jerusalem.    The    outrages 

.  \,  "  JIS    DT 
the  Saracens  led  to  the  Crusades,  whlca 


inflicted    on   the    Christian   pilgrims 


were  themselves  nothing  else  tnan  gi- 
gantic armed  pilgrimages.  The  shrine 
of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto,  near  Borne, 
that  of  St.  James  of  Composteiia  in 
Spain,  of  St  Martin  of  Tours  in  France, 
were  all  sacred  spots  to  which,  from 
the  tenth  to  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
even  much  later,  pilgrims  resorted  in 
innumerable  crowds;  and  from  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century  the  shrine  of  St. 
Thomas  A  Becket  at  Canterbory  had  the 
same  honor  in  England.  After  the 
Reformation  the  practice  of  making  pil- 
grimages fell  more  and  more  into  abey- 
ance, and  the  spirit  wliich  led  to  it  seems 
almost  to  have  become  extinct  among 
Christians,  although  there  are  still  oc- 
casional outbursts  of  it  among  the 
Roman  Catholics,  as  in  the  modem  pil- 
arimages  to  Paray-le-Monial,  Lourdes, 
lona,  and  Holy  Island.  In  the  Greek 
church  Mount  Athos  is  the  chief  shrine 
of  pilgrimage.  For  Mohammedans  the 
great  place  of  pilgrimage  is  Mecca,  which 
was  the  resort  of  Arabian  pilcrims  long 
before  the  time  of  Mohammed.  Among 
the  Hindus  and  the  Buddhists  also  the 
practice  of  performing  pilgrimages  largely 
prevails. 

Pilgrim  Father.,  ^«.HS^ 

who,  in  order  to  escape  from  religious 
persecution,  sailed  from  Southampton  in 
the  if ay/lotoer,  landing  at  what  is  now 
Plymouth  in  Massachusetts,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1G20,  thus  colonising  New  England. 
They  numbered  100  men,  women,  and 
children. 

Pilibhit  (P*'l«-bftf),atowninIndia. 
XillDJUl*  in  the  district  of  Bareilly,  In 
the  Northweet  Provinces,  30  miles  north- 
east of  Bareilly  city,  on  the  Desha  River, 
the  entrepot  for  an  extensive  tralBc  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  countries. 
The  most  important  industry  is  sugar  re- 
fining. In  1740  it  was  sehted  by  the 
RohiUa  leader*  HAfia  Rahmat  Khin,  who 
made  it  his  capital.  In  the  western  out- 
skirts stand  his  cathedral-mooque  and  the 
remains  of  his  palace.     Pop.  about  SS»O0Ql 

PiUar.    s*eCoi.««. 
PiUar-Saints.  ot»  Bnnum. 
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Pillftn  iPil'ou).  a  fortified  seaport  of 
*******  East  ProMia,  at  the  entrance 
•f  the  Friahee  Haff,  25  miles  w.  s.  w.  of 
Kteifiberf,  with  which  it  forms  one 
port  Large  vessels  for  KSnigsberg  are 
partially  unloaded  at  Pillau.  Pop.  7874. 
Pillorv  (pll'u-i'Ot  a  frame  of  wood 
^"  erected  on  posts,  with  mov- 
able boards,  and  holes  throueh  which 
were  put  the  head  and  hands  of  a  crimi- 
■al  for  punishment.  In  this  manner 
were  formerly  exposed  to  public 


Pillory. 

view,  and  generally  to  public  insult. 
It  was  a  common  punishment  in  Britain 
for  forestallers,  users  of  false  weights, 
those  guilty  of  perjury,  forgery,  libel, 
seditious  writings,  etc.  It  was  abolished 
in  1837. 

p|n«  (pilz),  medicines  made  up  in 
globules  of  a  convenient  size  for 
swallowing  whole,  the  medicine  being  usu- 
ally mizeo  up  with  some  neutral  substance 
such  as  bread-crumbs,  hard  soap,  ex- 
tract of  liquorice,  mucilage,  syrup, 
treacle,  and  conserve  of  roses.  The 
coverings  are  liquorice  powder,  wheat 
flour,  fine  sugar,  and  lycopodium.  In 
many  cases  pills  are  now  enameled  or 
silvered,  which  deprives  them  of  most 
of  their  unpleasantness.  Pills  are  a 
highly  suitable  form  for  administering 
medicines  which  operate  in  small  doses, 
or  which  are  intended  to  act  slowly  or 
not  to  act  at  all  until  they  reach  the 
lower  intestines,  and  in  some  other  cases. 
Pilot  (pi'lut),  a  person  qualified  to 
Auvu  navigate  a  vessel  within  a  par- 
ticular district.  By  the  existing  law, 
oversea  vessels  must  employ  a  pilot  in 
thoM  parts  of  the  voyage  where  a  pilot 


is  employed  by  regulation  or  usage.  A 
master  refusing  to  take  a  pilot  vitiates 
the  insurance  on  the  vessel;  while  a 
pilot  refusing  to  perform  the  duty  for 
which  he  is  licensed  renders  himself  lia- 
ble to  penalties.  The  master  or  owner 
of  a  vessel  is  not  resi>on8ible  for  damage 
caused  by  the  fault  or  incapacity  of  any 
qualified  pilot  where  the  employment  of 
such  pilot  is  compulsory;  but  the  pilot 
must  not  be  interfered  with  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties.  Pilotage  fees  de- 
pend on  the  distance  and  the  draught  of 
water  of  the  vessel  piloted.  Masters  and 
mates  passing  the  requisite  examination 
are  entitled  to  pilotage  certificates  to 
conduct  their  own  vessels.  Laws  regu- 
lating pilotage  have  been  enacted  by  thf 
several  maritime  states  —  this  power  be- 
ing controlled  by  Ck>ngress.  The  pilot 
laws  of  the  states  are  different,  some 
being  unjust  and  burdensome,  especially 
as  to  sailing  vessels;  while  others  are 
fair  and  equitable.  A  sailina  or  steam- 
vessel  engaged  in  foreign  trade  must  pay 
for  a  pilot  even  when  one  is  not  em- 
ployed. The  compulsory  pilotage  sys- 
tem is  being  abolished  in  many  large 
foreign  seaports,  without  detriment  to 
the  general  safety  of  navigation. 
PilAf-fiflli  iNaucrdtet  or  Soomher 
rUQJ,  UBA  ^^ctor),  a  genus  of  Tele- 
ostean  fishes  included  in  the  Bcom- 
beridiB  or  mackerel  family,  and  some- 
times included  in  the  same  genus 
(Scomber)  as  the  mackerel  itself.  The 
pilot-fish  was  formerly  supposed  to  act 
as  a  pilot  to   the  mariner,  and   is  still 


Pilot-flsh  iNauerdt0s  duetor). 

supposed  to  act  as  such  to  sharks.  It 
often  follows  in  the  wake  of  ships  for 
long  distances,  associating  with  sharks 
and  devouring  the  refuse  thrown  over- 
board. The  average  length  is  about  12 
inches.  In  general  form  it  resembles  tlie 
mackerel. 

Pilftfv  (pe-lO't6),  Kabl,  a  Qerman 
X-llOiy  painter,  born  at  Munich  in 
1826;  died  in  1886.  He  studied  at  the 
Academy  of  Munich,  and  gained  fame 
by  his  picture  of  The  Founding  of  the 
Catholic  League  (1854).  In  1856  he 
was  appointed  a  professor  in  the 
Munich  Academy  of  Arts.  He  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  historical  subjects,  and 
among  his  works  are :  8eni  by  the  Dead 
Body  of  WaUenstein;  Nero  among  tha 
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Ruint  of  Rome;  Mary  Queen  of  Scot- 
land receiving  her  Death  Sentence;  The 
Murder  of  Cisear;  Thuenelda  in  the 
Triumph  of  Qermanicue;  The  Wiee  and 
FooliMh  Vtrgine;  The  Death  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  Piloty  is  reckoned  the 
most  remarkable  representative  of  the 
realistic  school  of  Gennany. 

Pilpay,    8«e^^p«<- 

Pilsen  (pil'B«n)»  a  town  in  Western 
Bohemia,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Mies  and  Radbusa,  53  miles  south- 
west of  Prague.  It  consists  of  the  town 
proper,  with  promenades  on  the  site  of 
the  old  ramparts,  and  of  three  suburbs. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  church 
(1292),  town-house,  real-school,  and 
theaters.  The  chief  article  of  manufac- 
ture and  commerce  is  beer.  Coal,  iron, 
alum,  etc.,  are  worked  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  second  town  of  Bohemia, 
Pilsen  dates  from  1272.  During  the 
Thirty  Years'  war  it  was  for  a  time 
the  head(iuarter»  of  Wallenstein.  Pop. 
1 1010)  SM^n. 
Pillim.     ^^  JavtMn. 

Pimelodns  ^f^l\'ii:^^^^^^ 

dominal  fishes,  found  chiefly  in  South 
America,  the  Nile,  and  some  of  the 
eastern  rivers,  and  supposed  to  abound 
in  subterranean  lakes,  as  one  species 
(P.  oytUipum),  6  inches  long,  is  some- 
times ejected  in  thousands  from  the 
craters  of  volcanoes. 
Pimen'tO,  ^'  Pimkwta.    See  AlUpice. 

Pimpernel  (Pi^'p^r-nel ;  AnaflraWw), 
"*P^***^*  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  nat.  order  of  Primulaces.  The 
Anagallie  arvenie,  or  field  pimpernel,  a 
beautiful  annual*  is  commonlv  known  in 
lOugland  (where  the  scarlet-nowered  va- 
riety is  by  far  the  most  common)  as  the 
*  shepherd  s  or  poor  man's  weather-glass,' 
from  the  fact  that  Its  flowers  do  not  open 
in  rainy  weather.  The  blue  and  Iliac  va- 
rleiies  of  the  AnagalUe  oolUna,  originally 
a  native  of  South  Africa,  have  been  intro- 
duiHHl  into  gardens,  where  they  have  a 
fine  effect.  The  water  pimpernel  is  the 
IVroNico  Anagallie;  the  yellow  pim- 
pernel, Lyeimachia  ncmonmi. 
Pimpinella.     SeeAnue. 

piM  a  piece  of  wire,  generally  brass, 
>  sharp  at  one  end  and  with  a  head 
at  the  other,  chiefly  used  by  women  in 
fasten  log  their  dre^s.  By  the  old  meth- 
ods of  manufacture  by  hand,  the  distinct 
proi'esttea,  from  the  straightening  of  the 
wire  to  the  spinning  and  hammering  of 
the  head,  were  usually  said  to  be  four- 


teen. Amon^  the  most  important  im- 
provemenU  mtrodnced  in  the  fabrication 
of  pins  are  the  machines  by  which  the 
head  is  formed  from  the  pin  itself*  and 
the  machine  for  sticking  tne  pins  in  pa- 

Eer  —  both  American  inventions.  SoOd- 
eaded  pins,  now  universally  us^'were 
first  made  in  1824^  The  consumption  of 
pins  in  the  United  Sutes  is  estimated  at 
thirty  millions  a  day. 

Pina  Cloth  <.p«'°y5)»  »  ««JJy  >*>- 

^M^MMM,  wAvvtt  ric  made  in  Manila  from 
the  unspun  fibers  of  the  leaves  of  the 
cultivated  pineapple  plant  {Ananaeea 
eativa).  Its  color  is  almost  white,  but 
has  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow  in  it.  In 
spite  of  the  delicacy  of  its  texture  it  is 
remarkably  strong.  Its  chief  use  is  for 
making  hidies'  pocket  handkerchiefs,  but 
it  is  sometimes  also  used  for  dresses.  It 
is  frequently  adorned  with  exquisite  em- 
broidery. 

Pinaoothek,   Z-^^^T^^. 

koth€ki),  a  name  sometimes  applied  in 
Germany  to  galleries  of  art,  especially 
collections  of  paintings.  The  Pinaoo- 
thek formed  by  Louis  I  of  Bavaria  at 
Munich  is  particularly  famous. 

Pinar  del  Bio  if^^'K  **®^  f '^^ 

aACM  u^x  M^v  ^^  jjj^j.  westerly 
province  of  Cuba,  bordering  Havana 
province  on  the  east.  It  is  mountainous 
N.  and  w.,  low  and  marshy  on  the  coast 
Rivers  and  lakes  are  numerous,  some  of 
the  rivers  flowing  underground.  This 
province  contains  the  fertile  Vuelta 
Aba  jo  district,  in  which  grows  the  fin- 
est tobacco  in  the  world.  Sugar-cane, 
coffee,  rice,  sea-island  cotton,  corn, 
fruits,  and  fine  woodfi  are  produced. 
Stock  raising  is  also  carried  on.  Area. 
5000  sq.  miles ;    pop.  257,803. 

Pinar  del  Eio,  JbovlV^!!?*  i1 

is  05  miles  w.  s.  w.  of  Havana,  is  in  the 
center  of  the  Vuelta  Aba  jo  district,  and 
has  an  active  trade  in  tobacco.  Its  sea- 
port is  O)loma,  at  the  mouth  of  Oloma 
River,  on  the  s.  coast  14  miles  away. 

Pop.  ii,ooa 

PinrTiAf  GiFFOBD,  forester,  bom  at 
Xiucnoiy  gimsbury,  Connecticut,  in 
18(j5.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1880,  studied  forestry  in  Europe,  was 
made  a  member  of  the  National  Forest 
Commission  in  1806,  and  was  chief  for- 
ester of  the  United  Sutes,  1808-1010. 
In  the  latter  year  he  was  dismissed  by 
President  Taft  as  a  result  of  the  Bal- 
linger  controversy  concerning  the  Alaskan 
coal  deposits.  He  has  been  professor  of 
forestry  at  Yale  since  1003  and  president 
of  the  National  Conservation  AssociatioB 
since  January,  1910. 
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Pinckney  Pine 

Pincknev  (P^^^'n*)*  Chables  Cotbs-  PindareeS  (Pi?'da:rt«i  that  is,  free- 
AAuvAu^j  WORTH,  statesman,  was  *"***«** ^^"  hooters),  the  name  given 
born  at  Charleston,  Sonth  Carolina,  in  in  British  India  to  the  hordes  of 
1746b  In  the  Bevolntionary  war  he  mounted  robbers  who  for  several  years 
displayed  resolution  and  intrepidity,  and  after  1812  infested  Central  India.  They 
for  two  years  suffered  rigorous  confine-  were  descended  mostly  from  the  caste 
ment.  In  1787  he  was  a  member  of  the  of  Mohammedan  warriors,  which  for- 
convention  that  framed  the  Constitution,  merly  received  high  pay  from  the  In- 
Washington  in  1795  offered  him  the  dian  princes,  and  they  were  secretly 
place  of  Secretanr  of  War,  and  after-  excited  by  the  Indian  tributaries  to  at- 
wards  that  of  Secretary  of  State,  in  tack  the  company.  In  1817  the  British 
his  cabinet,  both  of  which  he  declined,  fovemor-general.  the  Marquis  of  Hast- 
He  was  sent  to  France  as  minister  in  ings,  determined  on  the  destruction  of 
1796,  and  met  a  suggestion  of  obtain-  these  robbers,  whose  force  was  estimated 
itig  certain  advantages  for  his  country  at  40,000  horse.  Attacked  on  all  sides, 
by  bribery  with  the  striking  utterance,  ^bey  were  conquered  and  dispersed.  Gar- 
*  Millions  for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  .'isons  were  placed  in  some  fortresses,  and 
for  tribute/  He  was  appointed  a  major-  the  native  states  of  the  infested  district 
general  about  1798  and  was  a  candidate  were  formally  taken  under  British  pro- 
of the  Federal  party,  with  John  Adams,  taction. 

for  the  presidency  in  1800,  but  was  de-  pj^^  Dadan  Khan.     *    prosperous 

feated.    He  died  in  1825.  ******  .vi»w«»m  **KU»a*|     commercial 

PindflT      (pin'ditr;  Pin'dabos),  the  town,   Jhelum   district,   Punjab,    British 

*****     greatest  of  the  lyric  poets  of  India,    near    the    north    bank    of    the 

Greece,    bom    in    Bceotia,    in    or    near  Jhelum  River,  with  a  trade  in  salt.     Pop. 

Thebes,   of   a   noble   family,  about   522  13,770. 

B.O.  At  an  early  age  he  was  instructed  Pi]idll&  (pii^'^ns),  the  ancient  name 
in   music  and   poetry;   and  for  the  de-  of    the    principal    mountain 

velopment  of  his  poetical  talent  he  was  range  of  Northern  Greece,  forming  the 

sent    to    Athens,    where   he   became    the  watershed  of  the  country  and  the  boun- 

pupil  of  Lasus  of  Hermione,  the  founder  dary  between  Thessaly  and  Epirus.     It 

of  the  Athenian   school   of  dithyrambic  was,  like  Helicon  and  Parnassus,  a  seat 

poetry.     In    after-life    he    showed    him-  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses, 

self  a  great  admirer  of  Athens  and  the  Piiie  (pli^)i  the  popular  name  of  trees 
Athenians,    who    rewarded   him    for   the  of  the  genus  Piniia,  natural  order 

honors  he  paid  to  them  by  making  him  Conifern,    which    is    divided    into    two 

a   public   guest   of  the   city   and   giving  suborders,  namely,   1.  Ahieiinew,  the  fir 

him  a  present  of  10,000  drachmas,  and  tribe;    and   2.  CMprentinew^   the   cypress 

after  his  death  erected  a  statue  in  his  tribe.    The  pines  belong  to  the   former 

honor.     He  was  held  in  great  honor  by  section,  and  are  distinguished  from   the 

many  princes  of  Greek  states,  for  whom  spruce,  larch,  fir,  cedar,  etc.,  chiefly  by 

he'  composed  choral  songs^  and  had  close  having   persistent   leaves   in   clusters   of 

relations  with  Delphi.    Little  is  known  two  to  five  in  the  axils  of  membranous 

with  certaintv  of  his  life;  even  the  date  scales.    All    the    European    species,    es- 

of    his    death    is    doubtful.    The    most  cept  P.  Cemhra,  have  only  two  leaves  in 

probable  account  appears  to  be  that  he  a  sheath;  most  of  the  Asiatic,  Mezicsn, 

died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  in  which  case  and   California   kinds   have   three,    four, 

bis  death  would  fall  about  442  B.O.     He  or  five  leaves,  and  those  of  the  United 

practiced  all  kinds  of  lyric  poetry,  and  States     and     Canada     have     generally 

excelled  equally  in  all.     His  works  em-'  three.    The    cones    also    afford    an    im-. 

braced  hymns  to  the  gods,  pnans,  dithy-  portant   ready  means  of  distinction  and 

rambs,  dancing  and  drinking  songs,  dirges,  classification.    The    Scotch    pine    or    fir 

panegyrics  on  princes,  and  odes  in  honor  (P.  BylvcHtrii)   is  a  tall,  straight,  hardy 

of  the  victors  in  the  great  Grecian  games,  tree,  from  60  to  100  feet  high ;  a  native 

but   the  only   poems  of  his  which   have  of   most   parts   of   Europe,   fiowering   in 

come  down  to  us  entire  belong  to  the  last  May  and  June^  and  having  many   vari- : 

class,    the    Epinicia.    Forty-five    of    the  eties.    There  are  extensive  forests  of  it 

epinician  odes  of  Pindar  are  still  extant,  in    Russia,    Poland,    Sweden,    Norway, 

Fourteen. of  these  are  in  celebration  of.  Germany,   the   Alps,   the   Pyrenees,  and 

Olympic     victors,     twelve     of     Pvthian,  the  VoBges.     In  Scotland  it  grows  at  the 

eleven    of   Nemean,   and   eight   of    Isth-  height  of  2700  feet  on  the  Grampians^ 

mian.  . *  The  Corsican   pine    iP,..Laric%o)    grown. 

Pinrlfir    Pnst.     Bee   Wolcoti.  to  a  height  of  from  80  to  100  feet,  and 

rkuwxxj  in    the  island  of   Corsica   it   is   said   to 
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veach   an   altitude   of   140   to   150   faet.  pine.    The  other  Aaierican  siaea  are  ttei 

The     pinaater,     or     cluster     pine      (P.  Jeraey   pine    {P,   tfioM),    the    tmnk   of 

{4naster),  is  indigenous  to  the  south  of  which  is  too  small  to  be  of  any  utilitr  ir 
Surope,  to  the  west  of  Asia,  the  Hima-  the  arts;  the  pitch  pine  (P.  rioiim), 
layaa,  and,  It  seems,  even  to  China.  It  which  is  most  abundant  along  the  Atlan- 
is  a  large,  handsome,  p/ramidal  tree,  tic  coast,  and  the  wood  of  which,  when 
varying  from  40  to  ($0  feet  in  height,  the  tree  grows  in  a  dry,  graveUy  soil,  is 
Its  cones  point  upwards,  in  star-like  compact,  heavy,  and  contains  a  large  pro- 
clusters,  whence  the  name  of  pinaster  portion  of  resin;  the  loblolly  pine  (P, 
or  sur  pine.  In  France,  especially  be-  twda),  the  timber  of  which  decays  speed- 
tween  Bayonne  and  Bordeaux,  it  covers  iiy  on  being  exposed  to  the  air:  the 
immense  tracts  of  barren  sand,  in  which  long-leaved  pine  (P.  p^luitru),  which 
it  has  been  planted  to  prevent  the  sand  abounds  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Caro- 
from  drifting.  The  stone  pine  (P.  Hnas,  Georgia,  and  E%rida,  fumishinc 
mnia)  is  a  lofty  tree  in  the  south  of  resin,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  and 
Europe,  where  it  is  a  native;  its  «pread-  timber  which  is  hardly  inferior  to  the 
^^  u^?*^J^^''°''^**'^?1''k  P*"^"'/'  '^f  white  oak  in  naval  architecture;  and 
trunk  is  50  or  60  feet  high,  and  clear  of  Lambert's  pine  (P.  Lcmhertiana).  which 
branches.  Sabine's  pme  (P.  Sabim.  grows  between  the  fortieth  and  forty- 
?22i  ^¥  <J'«^<>^«"^  V»  California  n  third  paralleW  of  latitude,  and  about 
1826.  The  leaves  are  in  threes,  rarely  iqo  miles  from  the  Pacidc.  It  is  of 
in  fours,  from  11  to  14  inches  long;,  the  gigantic  sise,  the  trunk  rising  from  160 
trees  are  of  a  tapering  form,.  «traight,  to  upwards  of  200  feet,  and\eing  fiom 
and  from  40  to  120  /eet  hi£h,  with  7  to  nearly  20  feet  in  iameter. 
trunks  from  3  to  12  feet  in  diameter,  y^^^^i  «i  j  /nin'«  .n  1..  .—» 
The  Cembran  pine  (P.  Cembra)  ia  a  Pineal  Gland  j^^^  ll*!^ '  JS^  V^^: 
native  of  Switzerland  and  Siberia.    The  nrntw^rlr  »   •UnH^  TJliIf-  ^iS^^f^??! 

a^rr  aiti'^\h7"*':?h*s/e  ^f  sx^tV^ul /^e'^^^^ra%el^^ 

ffla  frl%  the^*AUanti5%o^?he  Pa?  i"  To"?'^XJ|i,^^^^^ 
cific,  and  is  also  found  in  the  northern  °^m/fSw  J^^lh!L  Tt/ff,«.'HJi"?.  }l 
and  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States.  K.own  Tf^^a  ^A-JlL^^^Ki^^TK^'  ""^ 
The  trunk  rSes  to  the  height  of  70  or  ^TJ?;^  il  ♦Tf  ^"Jf^tE!?  J*^  ^^*  ^' 
80  feet  by  about  2  in  diameter  at  the  ^V^  ^  ^  *Hf**  ^'  ****  "^k 
base,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  Fineapple  M**^*^**.*.?'*'*  *  P*¥** 
uniform  size  for  two-thirds  of  lU  ,  ^  ^\  belonging  to  the  nat.  order 
length.  The  wood  is  yellowish,  com-  of  Bromeha^©,  much  esteemed  for  its 
pact,  finegrained,  resinous,  and  durable,  nchlv-flavored  fruit,  - 
The  true  yellow  pine  (P.  variahilU)  ^01^  somewhat  re- 
abounds  in  the  Atlantic  states  from  New  ambles  a  pme-cone. 
Jersey  to  Virginia,  and  rises  to  the  4  '**!*^®  ?'  tropical 
height  of  50  or  60  feet,  by  15  or  18  America,  it  is  now 
inches  in  diameter  at  base.  The  cones  naturalized  in  many 
are  small,  oval,  and  armed  with  fine  not  countries,  is 
spines.  The  timber  is  largely  used  in  frown  in  the  warmer 
shipbuilding  and  for  bouse  timber.  The  regions  of  the  United 
white  pine  (P.  strohui)  abounds  chiefly  States,  and  is  also 
from  lat.  43*  to  47*  and  southward  to  cultivated  in  hot- 
the  Alleghanies.  The  timber  is  not  houses.  It  is  largely 
strong,  but  is  easily  wrought  and  dura-  grown  In  Hawaii 
ble,  and  its  timber  is  consumed  in  much  and  exported  in  the 
greater  quantity  and  for  a  wider  variety  canned  state  to  the 
of  purposes  than  any  other.  The  de-  United  States.  The 
mand  for  it  has  been  so  ffreat  that  the  common  pineapple 
former  great  white  pine  forests  are  al-  plant  fields  the  fiber 
most  denuded.  The  Labrador  or  Banks's  of  which,  in  Manila, 
pine  <P.  BanktiAna)  is  usually  a  low,  the  beautiful  pifia 
straggling  tree,  growing  among  barren  cloth  is  made.  (See 
rocks  to  a  height  of  from  5  to  8  feet,  Pifia  Cloth.)  The 
but  may  attain  three  times  that  height,  fiber  is  also  used  for 
The  cones  are  recurved  and  twisted,  textile  purposes  in 
and  the  leaves  are  regularly  distributed  China  and  India, 
over  the  branches.  In  Nova  Scotia  and  Pima  TI1ii#  a  city,  capital  of  Jeffer- 
the  sUte  of  Maine  it  is  known  as  the  ^^^^  uiuu,  ^^  county,  Arkansas,  is 
•crub  pine,  and  in  Canada  as  the  gray  situated  on  the  Arkansas  River,  71  miles 
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aboTO  its  month.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  nical  school,  etc.  The  manufactures  are 
eotton  and  pine  and  hardwood  timber  belt,  chiefly  cotton,  woolen,  and  silk  goods. 
Has  an  immense  cotton  trade,  cotton  oil  It  belonged  to  Savoy  from  1042,  but  the 
and  woodworkinff  mUls.  railroad  shopa,  French  held  It  for  a  series  of  years  on 
etc.  Pop.  (lOlO)  15,102 ;  (1920)  18,280.  several  occasions ;  and  its  citadel  was  at 
M«iA.^1i4if Ai*  or  PiKB  BnratJB  (JEr#-  'one  time  the  prison  of  the  Man  with  the 
nne-OJIAier,  lopkdgus  piniperia).  Iron  Mask.  Pop.  12,608, 
a  species  of  beetle  which  infests  Scotch  PiiiAir  Tflllniir  called  also  Malabar 
pines.  It  feeds  on  the  young  shoots  of  ^^^^J  ^o,lLQW^  taUow,  is  a  fatty 
these  trees  and  eats  Its  way  into  the  substance  resembling  wax,  obtained  by 
heart,  thus  converting  the  shoot  into  a  boiling  with  water  the  fruit  of  the  Vaie- 
tnbe.  Ha  Indioa,  a  tree  common  on  the  Malabar 

Pine-illlGll    ^'   Piinc-OBoaBEAK    (Pi-  coast    It  forms  excellent  candles. 
'  nicdla   or   PprrMla  enu-  »^,  .^        ,  -  .  , 

sladlor),  a  genus  of  conirostral  perching  PmeV  Vamisll,  *  ^\  used  aa  a 
biris  or  Insessores,  belonging  to  thi  TT  f"  *  "'„  V"?/"^  obtained 
mbfamlly  of  the  bullfinches  (PyrThu-  &<>?  ^<i  ^J^  o^^S.  India  and  Ceylon, 
KfMs).  It  is  of  larger  size  than  the  J«*«^  {»dtc<^  and  V.  aoumtnaia.  It  is 
common  bullfinch,  and  measures  from  k^o^  «^,  "  P^°«y  resin,  white  dam- 
8  to  9  inches  in  length.  It  occurs  in  ^^\  ^^  Indian  coral,  and  is  pt  by 
the  Arctic  and  northern  regions  of  both  mailing  incisions  on  the  bark  of  the  tree 
Old  and  New  Worlds.  It  is  more  Sf  ^^^^  ^^  substance.  It  is  soluble  in 
laralT  found  in  the  temperate  portions  turpentine  and  drying  oils. 
of  Siirope.  Its  song  notes  are  agreea-  PinfiT  PoilfiT.  table  lawn-tennis,  intro- 
ble»  and  its  flesh  is  esteemed  in  Russia.  ****»  ^**&>  duced  from  England  to 
PiviaI  (pA'nel),  Philipfk,  the  Howard  the  United  States  in  the  early  twentieth 
X^AUCX  ^f  ^jj^  ingane,  was  bom  in  1746,  century  and  for  a  time  very  popular.  It 
at  St.  Andr«,  in  the  French  department  *»  played  in  a  roouL  but  resembles  the 
of  Tarn,  and  studied  at  Toulouse  (where  regular  game  of  tennis. 
he  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  1778)  and  Pin^ree  (pin'grC),  Hazen  S.,  re- 
Montpellier.  In  1778  he  went  to  Paris,  ****o*^^  former,  born  at  Denmark, 
and  in  1791  came  into  notice  by  his  Maine,  in  1842;  died  in  1901.  He  served 
treatise  8ur  TAMnation  Mentale.  In  the  [n  the  Civil  war;  engaged  in  the  shoe 
following  year  he  was  made  directing  business  in  Detroit,  and  became  very 
physician  at  the  Bic«tre,  and  in  1794  at  522£e«»^^  ^^S?*S^  "^^X^F  ^'  Detroit  in 
■alpetriftre.  By  his  writings  and  by  his  ^^  on  the  Befom  ticket,  he  excited 
management  of  these  two  asylums,  in  i^uch  attention  by  his  opposition  to  street 
Which  he  introduced  the  humane  treat-  railway  methods,  and  instituted  an  inter- 
ment of  the  insane,  Pinel  laid  the  founda-  «5ting  plan  for  employing  apphcante  for 
tiona  of  the  great  reform  that  has  been  S5f?fy  ,^%JS,^  ^^^  P^^®SS'  ^^ 
effected  in  treating  mental  diseases.  He  Michigan  In  1897,  and  again  in  1898. 
aied  at  Paris  in  1826.  Pinfiruioula    (pin^ffwik'tl-la),  a  genus 

PmA-resin  a  resin  contained  in  the  *  ®^  *!/  ,  <>'  plants  of  the  natural 
x^xuc  xcBiiiy  j^j^  which  exudes  from  order  Lentibulariaces,  with  rosettes  of 
pines,  firs,  and  other  coniferous  trees,  fl««>y  radical  leaves,  and  Jfolitary  purple, 
Tliese  resins  generally  contain  oxygen  violet,  or  yellow  flowers.  See  Buiienoort, 
with  volatile  oils,  and  sometimes  add  PinfiT-Yailfir  a  town  of  Korea,  on  the 
bodies.  ^^^^  x»n^,     Ta-tong  River,  35  miles 

Pin^ro  (Pi-n»'r6),  Abthub  Wiwo,  above  its  moutlu  It  is  of  areat  antiquity 
AXMVAv  injt0p  unji  dramatist,  son  of  a  and  is  surrounded  by  an  imposing  wall, 
solicitor,  was  born  in  London  hi  1856,  but  is  open  to  trade.  Its  population  has 
and  made  his  dShut  upon  the  stage  at  latelv  much  increased,  and  is  n^w  about 
Edinburgh    in    1874,    subsequently    Join-  146,000. 

ing  the  Lyceum  and  Haymarket  com-  PinioTl  (pin'7iin)f  Ia  machinery,  a 
panics.  He  Is  the  author  of  several  ***"^**  small  wheel  which  plays  in 
successful  plays,  including  The  Squire^  the  teeth  of  a  larger  one,  or  sometimes 
Sweet  Lavender,  The  Seoond  Mrs.  onlv  an  arbor  or  spindle  in  the  body  of 
Tanq%eray,  The  Princess  and  the  which  are  several  notches  forming  teeth 
Butterfly^  etc  or  leaves,  which  catch  the  teeth  ot  a  wheel 

Pinerolo    (P^-n&*i^5M5;  French,  Pifr-  that  serves  to  turn  it  round. 

nerol),  an  ancient  city  of  pinV  iDianthus),  a  genus  of  plants 
Italy,  province  of  Turin,  21  miles  south-  *"*^  belongina  to  the  natural  order 
wast  of  the  city  of  that  name,  at  the  Garyophyllaces.  More  than  100  species 
BKNith  of  the  Val  Clusone.  It  has  a  are  known,  all,  with  perhaps  one  or  two 
«ithadiml»  bishop's  palace*  lyceura,  tech-  ezoepUons,  natives  of  the  northern  and 
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temperate  parts  of  the  European  conti- 
nent Their  roots  are  annual  or  peren- 
nial; the  stems  herbaceous  and  jointed; 
the  leaves  opposite  and  entire,  and  the 
flowers  terminal,  aggregate,  or  solitary, 
and  always  beautiful.  The  clove  pink  or 
carnation,  and  the  garden  pink,  of  which 
there  are  many  varieties,  are  familiar 
soecies 

Pinierton  ^  pmlc^r-tun ) ,  Allan,  de- 
XlUlLerHIIl  tective.  born  at  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  in  1819 ;  died  in  1884.  He  mi- 
grated to  Canada  in  1840  and  went  to 
Chicago  in  1850,  where  he  joined  the 
detective  department.  He  subsequentlv 
organized  the  detective  agency  which 
bears  his  name.  He  wrote  interesting 
stories  of  his  experiences  as  a  detective. 
PinlrprfAii  John,  a  Scottish  anti- 
nu&enoii,   qyjy.y^  ^^^  ^^  Edinburgh 

in  1758.  He  was  articled  to  a  writer 
to  the  signet,  but  in  1780  went  to  Lon- 
don to  devote  himself  to  literature,  and 
by  his  Letters  on  Literature  obtained  the 
acquaintance  of  Horace  Walpole.  His 
more  valuable  publications  are:  Ancient 
Scottish  Poems,  from  the  Manuscript 
Collection  of  Sir  Richard  Maitland  of 
Lethington,  with  Notes  and  a  Glossary 
(1786)  ;  Inquiry  into  the  History  of 
Scotland  precedina  the  Reign  of  Malcolm 
II  or  1056  (1790),  containing  a  curious 
discussion  of  the  *  Pictish  question ' ;  The 
MedaUic  History  of  England;  Scottish 
Poems,  reprinted  from  scarce  editions; 
and  a  General  Collection  of  Voyages  and 
Travels  in  19  large  volumes.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1826. 

Pin-mAiiikV  &°  annual  sum  of  money, 
xin  mouey,  sometimes  provided  for 
in  a  marriage  settlement,  to  be  paid  by 
the  husband  to  the  wife  for  her  separate 
use,  and  to  be  applied  in  the  purchase 
of  apparel,  ornaments  for  her  person,  or 
for  private  expenditure. 
Pinna.  (p'°'*)»  o^  Wing  Shell,  a 
■*  genus  of  Lamellibranchiate  Mol- 
lusca  included  in  the  family  Aviculids. 
The  genus  is  represented  by  the  Pinna 
pectindta  of  the  British  coasts,  by  the 
P,  nohilis  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  by 
the  P.  hullata,  P.  rudis,  P.  nigrina,  and 
by  other  species.  Some  species  attain 
large  dimensions,  being  as  much  as  2 
feet  long.  The  'byssus,*  by  which  they 
adhere  to  rocks,  is  remarkably  long,  and 
of  strong,  silky  texture,  and  is  capable 
of  being  woven  into  cloth  upon  which  a 
very  high  value  is  set.  This  manufacture 
was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  still 
practiced  in  Italy  to  some  extent. 
PiTinonA  (pin'as),  a  small  vessel  used 
XlUUliue    g^  ^^^      u  ,g  equipped  with 

sails  and  oars,  and  also  has  two  or 
hree   masts   which   ara   schooner-rigged. 


Cambridge. 


One  of  the  boats  of  a  man- 
of-war,  used  to  carry  the 
ofllcers  to  and  from  the 
shore,  is  also  called  the 
pinnace.  It  is  usually  rowed 
with  eight  oars. 

Pinnacle  ^^K^'l^^b  '° 

AAAi^&MVAv  architecture, 
any  lesser  structure  that 
rises  above  the  roof  of  a 
building,  or  that  caps  and 
terminates  the  higher  parts 
of  angles  or  of  buttresses. 
The  application  of  the  term 
is  now  generally  limited 
to  an  ornamental  pointed 
mass  rising  from  angles, 
buttresses,  or  parapets, 
and  usually  adorned  with 
rich  and  varied  devices. 
They  are  usually  square  in 
plan,  but  are  sometimes 
octagonal,  and  in  a  few  in- 
stances  hexagonal  and  pen-  Pinnacle,  Trln- 
tagonal.  The  tops  are  gen-  ^i^  Church, 
erally  crocketed,  and  have 
finials  on  the  points. 
PiTinofA  (piD'fit),  in  botany,  formed 
rinnaxe  j\^^  a  feather.  A  pinnate 
leaf  Is  a  species  of  compound  leaf 
wherein  a  single  petiole  has  sev- 
eral leaflets  or  pinnules  attached 
to  either  side  of  it 

Pinnated  Qronse,  ^i"^';" 

the  prairie  hen,  or  prairie 
chicken,  a  common  game  bird  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  north  of 
Louisiana.  The  male  is  remark- 
able as  possessing  two  erectile  pinnate 
tufts  in  the  nape,  and  an  air  Leaf, 
bladder  (connected  with  the 
windpipe,  and  capable  of  inflation)  on 
each  side  of  the  neck,  in  color  and  shape 
resembling  small  oranges;  general  plum- 
age brown,  mottled  with  a  darker  shade. 
PinniCTada  (Pin-i-Krfi'da)».or  Pin- 
.■.xA&xi^gAMiAA  NiPEDiA,  a  section  of  the 
carnivorous  order  of  mammals,  in  which 
the  fore  and  hind  legs  are  short,  and  are 
expanded  into  broad-webbed  swimming 
paddles.  The  section  comprises  the  seals 
and  walruses. 

Pinocle  Pii^oghle  (plnVkl),  a  card 
^  game  resembling  the  French 
game  of  bezique,  of  late  years  very  pop- 
ular in  sections  of  this  country.  It  is 
usually  played  with  parts  of  two  packs 
of  cards,  from  the  nines  to  the  aces,  or 
more  recently  from  the  sevens.  The  val- 
ues range  as  follows:  Ace,  ten,  king, 
queen,  knave,  and  nine.  Game  is  counted 
by  marriages  (king  and  queen  of  one 
suit),  fours  (aces,  kings,  etc.),  pinocle 
/aueen    of    spades    and    knave    of    dia- 
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monds),  deuce  (nine  of  trumps),  and  by 
trump  sequence  (knave  to  ace).  Each 
0£  these  counts  has  its  special  value. 
Game  is  also  counted  from  tricks  taken, 
each  ten,  ace,  and  king  counting  ten 
poiBts.  When  played  by  three  or  more 
players,  the  melds  or  counts  are  declared 
before  the  play  begins. 
Pinos     ^^^^  ^^    ^^  ^'^  ^  Pino9. 

Pinsk  ^  ^^^'^  ^^  Western  Russia,  in 
'  the  government  of  Minsk,  on 
the  navigable  river  Pina.  It  stands 
among  marshes,  and  is  built  of  wood.  It 
has  an  active  transit  trade.  Pop.  28,028. 
—  The  Pinsk  Marshes,  which  cover  an 
immense  extent  of  country,  are  now  in 
process  of  being  drained. 
Pinf  (pint),  a  measure  of  capacity 
•^*"''  used  for  both  liquids  and  dry 
goods;  it  is  the  eighth  part  of  a  gallon, 
or  34.65925  cubic  inches.  The  Scotch 
pint  was  equal  to  3.0065  imperial  pints. 
Pintado.      ®®®  Ouinea-fowl 

Pintail  Dnck,  ItJ^'tYfr^^^i}!^. 

7  named  from  the 
elongated  form  of  the  tail-feathers.  In 
siase  the  common  pintail  duck  {Daflla 
aoata)  is  equal  to  the  mallard.  These 
birds  are  common  to  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  they  occur  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean coasts,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in 
the  West  Indian  Islands,  and  in  Africa. 
They  breed  in  confinement,  and  the  flesh 
is   savory. 

Pi  Tit  A  (pen'to),  Majob  Sebpa,  a  Por- 
x^AuiiU  tuguese  traveler,  born  in  1846, 
and  educated  at  the  Royal  Military  Col- 
lege, Lisbon;  entered  the  Portuguese 
armj  in  1863.  In  1877-79  he  crossed 
Africa  from  Benguela  to  Durban,  and 
described  his  journey  in  a  work  entitled 
How  I  Cro99€d  Africa  (London,  1881), 
which  procured  him  many  honors,  espe- 
cially from  geographical  societies.  He 
has  led  several  exploring  expeditions, 
and  his  proceedings  in  the  Zambesi  dis- 
trict led  in  1890  to  a  vigorous  and  suc- 
cessful protest  by  Britain  against  the 
claims  of  Portugal  in  that  quarter. 

Pintnricchio  {fi^i^^-^^X't 

eminent  Italian  painter  of  the  Umbrian 
school,  whose  real  name  was  Bernab- 
DINO  Di  Betto,  was  bom  at  Perugia  in 
1454;  died  at  Siena  in  1513.  He 
lived  for  a  time  at  Rome,  and  while 
there  was  engaged  on  the  frescoes  of 
the  Sistine  Cnapel,  being  at  this  time 
under  the  influence  of  Perugino.  His 
chief  work  was  a  series  of  imral  paint- 
ings illustrating  the  life  of  Pope  Pius 
II  (.Shieas  Silvius),  in  the  cathedral 
library   at   Siena.    There  are  also   fine 

6-^ 


frescoes  by  him  in  the  Buffalini  Chapel 
of  the  Church  of  St  Maria  in  Araceli^ 
Rome.  He  left  many  exquisite  altar- 
pieces  and  other  works  in  tempera;  he 
never  painted  in  oiL 

Pinns.   ^^^^^^' 

Pinzon  (P^n-thon'),  a  family  of 
Spanish  navigators,  natives  o^. 
Palos,  who  were  associated  with  Colum- 
bus in  the  discovery  of  America. —  Mar- 
tin Alfonso,  the  eldest,  was  of  great 
assistance  to  Columbus  in  fitting  out  his 
fleet,  and  in  the  voyage  commanded  the 
Pinta. —  Vicente  ianez,  his  brother, 
commanded  the  Nina  in  the  first  voyage 
of  Columbus. —  Francisco  Martin,  the 
third  brother,  was  pilot  of  the  Pinia  in 
the  first  voyage  of  Columbus.  From 
him  descended  the  noble  Spanish  family 
of  Pinzon. 

Piombino  /g^-^S^  •  *,  ^S^,  »i 

the  seacoast  opposite  the  island  of  Elba. 
It  has  old  fortifications,  a  good  harbor, 
and  manufactures  of  Bessemer  steel  and 
military  projectiles.  Pop.  5979.  Piom- 
bino  was  formerly  the  capital  of  a  small 
principality. 

Piombo  (pS-om'b6),  Sebastiano 
^  LuciANi  DEL,  a  celebrated 
painter,  born  at  Venice  in  1485.  He 
studied  under  Qiovanni  Bellini  and  Glor- 
gione,  whose  fine  coloring  he  imitated. 
Coming  to  Rome  about  1512,  he  was 
induced  bjr  Michael  Angelo  to  enter  into 
rivalry    with    Raphael.     When    Raphael 

Sainted  his  celebrated  Transfiguration^ 
ebastiano  attempted  to  surpass  it  bv 
painting  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  which 
is  considered  his  greatest  work,  and  is 
now  in  the  National  Gallery,  London. 
Other  important  works  are  The  Scourg- 
ing of  Our  Lord,  and  A  Holy  FamUy. 
His  chief  merit,  however,  lay  in  single 
figures  and  portraits,  such  as  his  Clement 
VII.  He  was  high  in  favor  with 
Clement,  who  created  him  keeper  of  the 
papal  seals.  From  this  circumstance  he 
derived  his  surname  Del  Piomho,  the 
seals  attached  to  the  papal  bulls  being 
at  that  time  of  lead  (piomho).  He  died 
in  1547.  He  preferred  oil  painting  to 
fresco,  and  some  of  his  later  works  arc 
executed  on  slate. 
Pioneers     (Pl-u-nim'),    laborers    at- 

making  and  repairing  of  roads,  digging 
trenches,  and  preserving  cleanliness  in 
the  camp  when  stationary,  etc.  A  num- 
ber of  men  are  now  attached  to  each 
corps  as  a  permanent  body  of  pioneers. 
In  a  general  sense  the  word  is  applied  to 
all  those  who  precede  others  in  any  en- 
terprise. 
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ment  of  same  name,  one  of  the  oldest 
towna  of  Poland.  It  was  at  one  time 
the  seat  of  the  Polish  diet,  and  the  kings 
were    elected    here.      Pop.    41.181.— The 

fovernment  has  an  area  of  4729  sq.  miles, 
t  is  moderately  fertile,  and  lias  consid- 
erable manufactures  of  cottons  and  wool- 
ens. Pop.  1,406,051. 
Piom  (P^-<»'^)>  Hesteb  Ltnoh  Sal- 
AAVAAA  UBBUBT,  an  English  authoress, 
the  daughter  of  John  Salusbury  of  Bod- 
ville,  Carnarvonshire,  was  probably  bom 
In  1741 ;  died  at  Clifton  in  1821.  Early 
in  life  she  was  distinguished  by  her 
beauty  and  accomplishments.  In  1763 
she  was  married  to  Henry  Thrale,  a 
wealth/  brewet  of  Southwark,  London, 
which  borough  he  then  represented  hi 
parliament.  Soon  after  her  marriage 
she  gathered  round  her  a  brilliant  circle, 
including  above  all  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
lived  with  the  Thrales  for  sixteen  years. 
Mr.  Thrale  dying  in  1781,  his  widow, 
who  was  the  mother  of  four  daughters, 
married  in  1784  Piozsi,  a  Florentine  mu- 
sic-master, then  resident  in  Bath.  This 
alliance  was  keenly  resented  by  all  her 
friends,  and  Johnson  entirely  gave  up  her 
society.  Her  Anecdotes  of  Dr,  Joknaon 
appeared  in  1786,  and  her  Letten  to 
and  from  Dr.  Johnson  in  1788.  She 
also  wrote  a  few  poems,  an  autobiog- 
raphy, etc. 

Pina  (pI'KM^)c  <i  genus  of  toads,  of 
**r«*  which  the  best  known  species  is 
the  Pipa  Americana  of  Surinam  and 
Braxil,  popularly  designated  the  Surinam 
toad.  The  tongue  and  teeth  are  wanting 
In  this  family.    The  pipa  is  one  of  the 


Pips  Toad  (P.  4urimamn9it)m 

most  repulsive  looking  of  the  toads,  and 
Is  noted  as  exemplifying,  in  the  case  of 
the  female  animals,  an  anomalous  mode 
of  developing  the  egcs  and  young.  A 
number  of  pits  or  depressions  termed 
*  dorsal  cells^  appear  to  be  formed  on 
(he  back  of  the  female  pi  pas  at  the  breed- 
ing season.  In  each  cell  an  egg  is  de- 
posited, the  eggs  being  first  deiKMiited  by 


the  female  in  water  after  the  usual 
method,  and  being  impregnated  by  the 
male,  who  then  collects  the  eggs  and 
places  them  in  the  female's  back.  Each 
cell  appears  to  be  closed  bv  a  lid-like 
fold,  and  within  the  cells  the  eggs  are 
hatched  and  the  young  pass  their  tad- 
pole state. 

PlDfi  (PlP)»  A  wine  measure,  usually 
"  containing  very  nearly  105  im- 
perial or  126  wine  gallons.  Two  pipes 
or  210  imperial  gallons  make  a  tun.  In 
practice,  however,  the  sise  of  the  pipe 
vaAes  according  to  the  kind  of  wine  it 
contains.  Thus  a  pipe  of  port  contains 
(about)  138  wine-gallons;  of  sherry,  130; 
of  Madeira,  110,  etc 
PlTlA  ^  ^"^  ^^'  ^^®  conveyance  of 
*  *r^>  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  fluid; 
used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes  in 
the  arts  and  in  domestic  economy.  The 
materials  of  which  pipes  are  made  are 
also  very  various,  wood,  stone,  earthen- 
ware, iron,  lead,  copper,  leather,  gatta- 
percha,  etc.,  being  all  employed.  Drain- 
age and  sewerage  pipes  of  great  strength 
and  sise  (measuring  from  1  or  2  up  to 
54  inches  in  diameter)  are  now  usually 
made  of  fire-clay,  glased  on  their  outer 
and  inner  surfaces.  Large  iron  pipes 
are  usually  cast,  and  are  used  for  the 
supply  of  water  and  gas. 
l>inA  Tobacco,  a  bowl  and  connecting 
**r^j  tube,  made  of  baked  clay,  wood, 
stone,  or  other  material,  and  used  in 
smoking  tobacco.  The  chief  processes  in 
the  manufacture  of  clay  pip^  are  mold- 
ing and  baking.  Finer  and  more  expen- 
sive pipes  are  made  of  meerschaum,  a 
somewhat  plastic  magnesian  stone  of  a 
soft,  greasy  feel.  Meerschaum  pipe  mak- 
ing is  carried  on  to  the  greatest  extent 
by  the  Germans,  and  Vienna  may  be  said 
to  be  the  center  of  the  manufacture. 
Sometimes  the  bowl  alone  (which  is  fre- 
quently artistically  carved)  is  of  meer- 
schaum, the  stem  being  of  wood,  the 
best  sorts  of  which  are  got  from  the 
young    stems    of    the    Mahaleb    cherry, 

town  near  Vienna,  the  mock  orange  of 
^gtiTj,  and  the  jessamine  sticks  of 
IHirkev.  The  stem,  whether  of  the  ssme 
material  as  the  bowl  or  of  wood,  is 
usually  provided  with  a  mouthpiece  of 
ivory,  silver,   or   amber,   the   last   being 

E referred.  Briar-root  pipes,  with  the 
owl  and  stem  of  one  piece  of  wood,  and 
provided  with  amber,  ivory,  or  bone 
mouthpieces,  are  now  very  common. 
They  are  made  of  the  roots  of  a  large 
▼aiiety  of  lieath  (Pr.  dmy^re) .  (>)m-cob 
pipes,  made  from  the  ears  of  maixe,  have 
attained  wide  popularity  in  America. 
Pipes  with  painted  porcelain  bowls  are  fa- 
vorites in  northern  Europe.    The  Eastern 
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kookah  is  a  pipe  of  great  slie,  the  bowl 
of  which  is  set  upon  an  air-tight  vessel 
partially  filled  with  water,  and  has  a 
small  tube  which  passes  down  into  the 
water.  The  long  flexible  smoking-tube  is 
inserted  in  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and 
the  smoke  is  made  to  pass  through  the 
water,  being  thus  cooled  and  deprived 
of  some  noxious  properties.  Upon  the 
American  continent  pipes  have  oeen  in 
use  from  a  very  remote  period.  Indian 
pipes,  with  elaborately  carved  soapstone 
bowls  and  ornamented  wooden  stems,  or 
entirely  of  baked  clay,  have  been  found 
in  the  ancient  mounds  of  the  West,  to- 
gether with  other  relics  of  an  unknown 
race.    See  Calumet. 

IHiui-Alair  A  fin®  white  clay  which  is 
Xipe-Oiay,    ^^^  £^,  making  tobacco 

pipes  and  articles  of  pottery,  also  for 
cleaning  soMiers'  belts,  etc.  See  Claf 
and  Pipe  (Tohaoco). 

Pipe-fishes  if Sir*CJ3l.iel  ir?S 

suborder  Lophobranchil  and  nearly  allied 
to  the  curious  little  fishes  popularly 
known  as  'sea-horses'  (see  ITtppocom- 
pu9).  They  are  distinguished  by  a  long 
and  tapering  body,  and  by  Jaws  united 
to  form  a  tube  or  pipe,  bearing  the  mouth 
at  the  tip.  The  Bunffnaihu$  acu$  Is  one 
of  the  most  familiar  species.  It  averages 
20  inches  in  length.  The  largest  of  the 
pipe-fishes  is  said  to  attain  a  length  of 
8  feet.  A  very  remarkable  circumstance 
in  connection  with  the  pipe-fishes  consists 


OrMt  Pipe-fish  (Synffnath^u  aeut). 


in  the  males  of  some  species  possessing  a 
pouch-like  fold,  situated  at  the  base  of 
the  tail,  in  which  the  eggs  are  contaiued 
after  being  extruded  from  the  body  of  the 
females,  and  in  which  the  young,  after 
hatching,  continue  to  reside  for  a  time. 
The  name  pipe-fish  is  also  applied  to  the 
members  of  the  genus  Pi$iularia^  included 
in  the  Acanthopterous  division  of  the 
Teleostei.  The  bones  of  the  face  are  pro- 
longed to  form  a  tubular  structure,  at 
the  extremity  of  which  the  mouth  opens. 
The  PUiularia  tahaearia  of  the  Antilles, 
averaging  about  8  feet  in  length,  repre- 
sents this  genus. 

Piperaoeie  ^g^^^'SifSlli  ?4?*S 

shrubby  or  herbaceous  exogenous  plants, 
inhabiting  the  hottest  parts  of  the  globe, 


particularly  India  and  South  America. 
The  general  properties  of  the  order  are 
aromatic,  pungent,  and  stimulant.  The 
dried  unripe  fruits  of  Piper  niffrum  con- 
stitute black  pepper.  (See  Pepper.) 
The  fruit  of  Cubeha  offlcin&lie,  a  climb- 
ing plant  of  Java  and  other  Indian 
islands,  is  the  Gubeb  pepper.  (See 
Cuhebe.)  The  leaves  and  unripe  fruit 
of  Piper  angi$8iifolium  constitute  the 
aromatic,  fragrant,  and  astringent  sub- 
stance called  matioo  or  matioa^  which  has 
been  recommended  for  checking  hemor- 
rhage. The  leaves  of  Piper  Betle  (Cha- 
vioa  Betle)  are  chewed  in  the  East  as 
a  means  of  intoxication.  (See  Betel) 
The  root  of  Macrop\per  methifsticum  Is 
the  kava  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  and 
is  used  in  the  preparation  of  a  stimu- 
lating beverage. 

PinAffA  (Pi-pef),  an  instrument  used 
X-ipeiiie  |j  chemists,  druggists,  etc., 
consisting  of  a  glass  tube  with  a  bulging 
expansion  about  the  middle,  into  which  a 
certain  quantity  of  liquid  may  be  sucked 
by  the  mouth  or  a  rubber  bulb,  so  as  to 
be  transferred  from  one  vessel  to  another. 

Pininir  Crow  •  ^^^  ^^  New  South 
npm^  uruw,  ^^,      remarkable  <or 

its  musical  powers,  and  for  its  power 
of  mimicing  the  voices  of  other  oirds. 
It  is  the  Barita  ft&tcen,  and  by  some 
naturalists  is  placed  among  the  shrikes 
(LaniidflB),  by  others  among  the  crows 
(Corvid»). 

PipistreUe  ^^]ll^r^\^^'^^, 

little  bat  which  makes  its  appearance 
and  fiits  about  during  twilight  It  is 
of  small  sise,  and  possesses  a  mouse-like 
body  covered  with  hair,  from  which  re- 
semblance its  popular  name  of  Flitter- 
mouse  has  been  derived.  It  passes  the 
winter,  like  most  other  bats,  in  a  state 
of  torpidity;  but  appears  to  hibernate 
for  a  shorter  period  than  other  and 
larger  species. 

Pinit  (PiP'^Ot  or  TlTLABK  (Anthue)^ 
"  "  a  genus  of  perching  birds  pos- 
sessing striking  affinities  with  the  larks, 
which  they  resemble  in  the  large  sise 
of  the  hinder  claw,  but  commonly  classed 
with  the  wagtails,  which  they  closely 
resemble  in  their  habits  of  running 
swiftly  on  the  ground.  The  meadow 
pipit  or  titlark  {Anthue  prateneie)  is 
the  commonest  British  species.  The 
shore  pipit,  or  rock  lark  (A.  petrdeue), 
frequents  the  sea-beach,  and  feeds  on 
molluscs  and  Crustacea.  The  tree  pipit 
or  titlark  (Anthue  arharSus)  is  a  sum- 
Qier  visitant  only  in  the  British  Isles. 
All  the  pipits  build  their  nests  on  the 
ground.  The  song  in  all  consists  of  a 
clear,  simple  note.    The  Antku$  Wdiwit 
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cMiiiM,  0  to  7  inches  long,  is  common  before  the  other  obtains  fifty  he  wins 
in  North  America.  a  double. 

Pinnin  iP^P"^)*  ^«  name  given  to  Pian^-work  (p^1e&')>  a  fine  kind  of 
J^VV"^  a  certain  class  of  dessert  ap-  "V^^  WQTK  j^^^^  ^^,^  resembling 
pies,    probably    because    the   trees    were   buhl-work   (which  see),  but  much  more 

expensive  and  elaborate,  the  inlay  being 
minute  pieces  of  gold,  silver,  and  other 
costly  materials. 


raised  from  the  pips  or  seeds,  and  bore 
the  apples  whioh  gave  them  celebrity 
without  grafting,    liie  Ribston.  Qolden, 


and  Newton  pippins  are  favorite  varie- 
ties, well  known  in  the  United  States. 
Pinro  (Pip'ra),  a  genus  of  passerine 
xxpru  \ji,j^  ^^^  inhabit  South  Amer- 
ica. See  MatMLkin, 
Pinna    (pik'wa),  a  city  of  Miami  Ok, 

Miami  &  Erie  Canal,  90  miles  N.  E.  of 
Cincinnati.  It  has  underwear  mills 
(2000  employees),  and  manufactures  «f 
blankets,  felt,  Khovels,  stoves,  furniture, 
phonographs,  wheel  spokes,  airplane  pro- 
pellers, oil  mill  machinery,  etc.  Pop. 
(1910)  13,388:  (1020)  15,044. 
Pianet  (Pl-««t')»  a  srame  at  cafOs 
^  played    between    two    persons 

with  thirty-two  cards,  all  the  plain  cards 
below  seven  being  thrown  aside.  In 
piaying,  the  cards  rank  in  order  as  fol- 
lows: the  ace  (which  counts  eleven), 
the  king,  queen,  and  knave  (each  of 
which  counts  ten),  and  the  plain  cards, 
each  of  which  counts  according  to  the 
number  of  its  pips.  The  player  who  first 
reaches  100  has  the  game.  The  score  is 
made  up  by  reckoning  in  the  following 
manner:  —  Carte  blanche,  the  point,  the 
sequence,  the  quatorze,  the  cards,  and 
the  capot  Carte  blanche  is  a  hand  of 
twelve  plain  cards,  and  counts  ten  for 
the  player  who  holds  it  The  point  is 
the  suit  of  highest  value,  the  value  being 
determined  by  the  number  it  makes  up 
when  the  cards  held  are  added  together. 
The  sequence  is  composed  of  a  regular 
succession  of  cards  in  one  suit.  The 
quatorze  is  composed  of  four  aces,  four 
kings,  four  queens,  four  knaves,  or  four 
tens,  and  counts  fourteen.  The  winner 
of  the  greatest  number  of  tricks  counts 
ten  in  addition  (the  '  cards  *)  ;  if  he  holds 
all  the  tricks  he  counts  forty  in  addition 
(the  'capot').  If  a  player  scores  twen- 
ty-nine in  hand  and  one  for  the  card  he 
leads,  before  his  opponent  counts  any- 
thing, he  at  once  adds  thirty  to  his 
score;  this  is  called  'pique.*  Should  a 
player  score  thirty  by  the  cards  in  his 
hand,  by  scores-  that  reckon  in  order 
before  his  adversarv  can  count,  he  ob- 
tains the  'repique,*^  which  enables  him 
to  add  sixtv  to  his  score.  The  scores 
are  recorded  according  to  the  following 
table  of  precedence:  1,  carte  blanche :  % 
point;  3,  sequences;  4.  quatorzes  and 
trios;  5,  points  made  in  play;  and  6,  the 
cards.    If  one  player  scores  a  hundred 


Piracv  (pI'^^-bi)*  those  acts  of  rob- 
*"  bery  and  depredation  upon  the 
hi^h  seas,  or  other  places  where  the  ad- 
miralty has  jurisdiction,  which,  if  com- 
mitted upon  land,  would  have  amounted 
to  felony  only.  This  is  substantially  the 
definition  of  this  offense  by  the  law  of  the 
nations,  which,  on  conviction,  is  pun- 
ished with  death  fai  the  United  States, 
and  generally  in  other  civilized  countrieF 
It  is  an  offense  against  the  universal 
law  of  society,  a  pirate  being,  according 
to  Coke,  ho9ii8  humatU  generis.  Piracy 
in  the  common  sense  of  the  word  is  dis- 
tinguished from  privateering  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  pirate  sails  without 
any  commission,  and  under  no  national 
flag,  and  attacks  the  subjects  of  all  na- 
tions alike;  the  privateer  acts  under  a 
commission  from  a  belligerent  power, 
which  authorizes  him  to  attack,  plunder, 
and  destroy  the  vessels  which  he  may 
encounter  belonging  to  the  hostile  state. 
Piracy  has  existed  from  a  very  early 
period,  being  considered  a  reputable  pur- 
suit by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Phoeni- 
cians. It  continued  until  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  '  it  was  commonly  practiced 
by  the  Algerians  and  other  north  African 
sea-rovers.  It  now  exists  only  in  Chi- 
nese and  Malayan  waters. 
Pinskna  (pi-r^'us;  Greek,  Peiraieus), 
f  xrwiui  ^jj^  principal  port  of  both  an- 
cient and  modem  Athens,  is  situated 
about  5  miles  from  that  city,  on  a  pen- 
insula. It  has  three  harbors:  two  on 
the  east  side,  anciently  named  Zea  (now 
Stratiotiki)  and  Munychia  (now  Pha- 
nari),  and  one  on  the  west  side,  called 
simply  Pineus,-  or  the  Harbor,  the  largest 
of  the  three.  The  Piraeus  was  anciently 
connected  with  Athens  by  walls  known 
as  the  Long  Walls.  When  Greece  was. 
liberated  from  Turkish  rule  the  Pirieus 
was  merely,  a  scene  of  ruins.  Since  then 
a  flourishing  industrial  and  trading  town 
has  grown  up>  which  is  connected-  with 
Athens  by  a  railway.  Pop.  42,167.. 
Pirai  ^^  PiRATA  (pl-rft'ya),  the  Scr- 
***<**>  ra^almo  Piraya,  a  voracious 
fresh-water  fish  of  tropical  America.  It 
is  3  or  4  feet  in  length,  and  its  jaws  are 
armed  with  sharp,  lancet-shaped  teeth, 
from  wjiich  ^  rattle  when  fording  rivers" 
sometimes  suffer  terribly. 
PiraTiPfti  (p^ra-nfl'sS),  Giovanni 
x^xraucBi    battista,  an  Italian  archl- 
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toct,  eugraver,  and  antiquary,  was  bom 
at  Venice  in  1720,  but  passed  the  greater 
(Mirt  of  his  life  at  Rome.  His  chief  work, 
the  Antiquities  of  RomCf  was  in  29  vols., 
with  about  2000  copper  plates  giving 
views  of  Rome  and  its  buildings.  His 
representations  are  not  always  faithful, 
on  account  of  the  scope  which  he  gave  to 
Us  imagination.  He  died  in  1778. 
Pirano  iV^^'^^)f  ^^  Austrian  sea- 
A.X4CMJ.V   p^j,^  Ijj  Istria,  near  the  head 

of  tiie  Adriatic,  13  miles  southwest  of 
Frieste.  There  is  eood  anchorage  for  the 
largest  vessels  in  the  wellHiheltered  road- 
stead. The  principal  objects  of  com- 
merce are  wine  and  olive-oil.  Pop. 
13,339. 

Pirniii.ftf^iift  (p^r'maHsens) ,  a  town  of 
nrmasens  j^^varla.  hi  the  Palati- 
■ate,  22  miles  w.  s.  w.  of  LAndau.     It  is 


Opera,  and  his  first  piece  was  ArUquin 
Deucalion,  composed  in  two  days.  His 
success  induced  him  to  persevere,  and 
after  writing  several  pieces,  he  produced 
in  1738  his  chef-ir<BUvre,  M4tromanie,  a 
comedy  which  Laharpe  characterizes  as 
excelling  in  plot,  style,  humor,  and  vivac- 
ity almost  every  other  composition  of 
the  kind.  Piron  afterwards  wrote  Fer- 
nand  Cortet,  a  tragic  drama,  and  some 
other  pieces,  which  obtained  some  success. 
He  died  in  1773. 

Pisa  (P^''^'  ^^^  ancient  Pisa),  a 
Axoa  town  of  Northern  Italy,  capital 
of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  6 
miles  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  44 
miles  west  of  Florence,  on  both  banks  of 
the  Amo,  here  crossed  by  three  stone 
bridges  for  general  traffic,  and  one  carry- 
ing  the   railway.    It   is   surrounded   by 


Baptistery,  Cathedral,  and  Campanile,  Pisa. 


well  built,  has  a  good  town-house  and 
mnnufactures  of  shoes,  musical  instru- 
ments, leather,  machinery,  etc.  Pop. 
(1910)  38.463. 

Pirnfl.  (P^r'n&)>  &  town  of  Saxony,  10 
*  "***  miles  from  Dresden,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  EHbe.  It  has  manufactures 
of  stoneware,  chemicals,  cigars,  beer,  etc., 
and  a  oonsiderable  trade  on  the  Elbe. 
Pop.  (1910)  21.035. 

Piron  (P^i^9)>  Alexis,  a  French  wit, 
xxAvu  poQ^  and  dramatist,  born  at 
Dijon  in  1689.  He  studied  law  at  Be- 
sungon ;  but  having  gone  to  Paris  he 
wrote    for    the    Theater    of    the    Comic 


walls  and  ditches,  and  defended  by  a  cita- 
del, the  fortified  circuit  having  a  length 
of  nearly  6  miles,  much  of  the  space 
inclosed  being  unoccupied.  The  river  it 
lined  by  handsome  quays  on  both  sides 
(known  as  the  Lungamo)  ;  the  streets 
are  spacious  and  well  paved;  and  the 
houses  are  remarkable  for  the  profusion 
with  which  marble  has  been  employed  in 
their  construction.  In  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  city  is  a  remarkable  group 
of  buildings  consisting  of  the  Duomo  or 
Cathedral,  the  Baptistery,  the  famous 
'Leaning  Tower,'  and  the  Campo  Santo. 
The   Cathedral,   begun   in    10^,   consa- 
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enited  in  1118,  Is  one  of  the  nobleet  eocle- 
■iastiGftl  strocturee  of  Italy,  built  of 
maible.  In  tlie  form  of  a  baeilica,  with 
a  rich  facade  and  a  dome  of  peculiar 
■hape;  the  Baptistery,  begun  in  1153  and 
finished  in  1278»  is  a  large  rotunda, 
adorned  externally  by  a  series  of  arcades 
with  decorated  canopies,  and  crowned  by 
a  dome  of  peculiar  design,  190  feet  high ; 
the  Campanile^  or  '  Leaning  Tower,'  Is  of 
cylindrical  shape,  built  of  wliite  marble, 
and  has  the  whole  exterior  enriched  by 
a  succession  of  arcades  extending  from 
base  to  summit:  its  height  Is  179  feet, 
and  it  deviates  13  feet  from  the  per- 
pendicular. The  Campo  Santo,  or  ceme- 
tery, is  the  most  remarkable  structure  of 
the  kind  in  existence,  consisttna  of  a 
court  surrounded  by  arcades  of  white 
marble,  adorned  with  sculptures  and 
frescoes,  by  the  earlier  Italian  masters, 
and  full  of  remarkable  monuments. 
Other  edifices  are  the  town-house  (Pa- 
laazo  del  Commune) ;  the  courthouse 
(Pa lasso  Pretorio)  ;  and  the  university, 
anciently  famous,  and  still  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  in  Italy.  The  manufac- 
tures consist  chiefly  of  silk,  woolen,  and 
cotton  goods.  The  population,  which 
reached  150,000  when  the  city  was  in 
its  zenith,  is  now  only  tS7,;iOO.  The 
province  of  Pisa  lias  an  area  of  1185 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  852,000. 
— Pisa  was  an  ancient  Etrurian  city, 
and  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  the  con- 
federation. In  180  B.C.  it  became  a 
Roman  colony.  About  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era  it  was  a  flourishing 
city.  On  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire it  was  pillaged  by  the  Goths,  and 
afterwards  subjected  by  the  Longobards. 
In  the  tenth  century  it  had  succeeded 
in  taking  a  lead  among  the  Italian 
states;  but,  after  protracted  and  unsuc- 
cessful wars  with  Qenoa  at  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth,  and  with  Florence  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  finally 
compelled  by  famine  to  submit  to  the 
Florentines  (June  &  1509),  and  thus 
ceased  to  be  independent  On  the  ruins 
of  Pisa  was  founded  the  power  of  the 
Grand-duchy  of  Tuscany. 
Piao  Council  of,  a  special  council  of 
•^"*>  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  held 
to  consider  the  pretensions  of  the  rival 

e»pes  of  Avignon  and  of  Rome,  opened 
arch  25.  1409.  The  rivsl  popes,  Bene- 
dict XIII  (of  Avignon)  ana  Glregory 
XII  (of  Rome)  were  summoned  to 
appear  within  a  stated  period,  but  re- 
fused to  comply.  After  mature  delib- 
eration both  popes  were  formally  de- 
posed, and  Cardinal  Pietro  Philargi, 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  was  elected.  The 
antbority  of  the  council  was  not.  how- 


ever, generally  lecognhied,  and  It  was  not 
until  1417  that  the  schism  caa  be  aald 
to  liave  terminated. 

Pisano  ip*^'^*).  niooolo,  •«  lui- 

AMKM&v  jj^^  sculptor  and  architect, 
bom  at  Pisa  about  1206  and  spent  the 
most  of  his  life  there;  died  in  1278.  He 
holds  an  important  place  in  the  history 
of  Italian  art.  inasmuch  as  his  works 
presented  a  sudden  and  new  development 
and  far  surpassed  those  of  his  immediate 
predecessors.  Among  his  fsmous  works 
are  the  reliefs  of  the  baptistery  of  Pisa, 
the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Siena,  and 
the  beautiful  sarcophagus  of  St.  Dominic 
In  Bologna.  His  chief  architectural 
works  are  churches  in  Pisa,  Pistoja,  and 
Volterra. 
p^g^g    orFiSHSs.    See  lehihpolofy, 

PisMfl  (Pl«'€s;  the  Fishes),  a  sign  of 
xiBUCB  ^^  lodiac,  which  is  entered  by 
the  sun  about  the  19th  of  February.  The 
constellation  which  occupies  the  sodiacal 
region  corresponding  to  the  sign  lias  the 
same  name ;  it  contains  some  Intcnsting 
double  stars. 

Pisciculture  i^\;«^>;X,  p^.' 

ervation,  feeding,  and  fattening  of  fish 
by  artificial  means.  Pisciculture  has 
been  practiced  from  very  remote  ages, 
having  been  in  use  in  ancient  Egypt, 
and  followed  in  China  In  early  times  on 
a  very  large  scale.  The  art,  so  far  as  the 
perfecting  of  natural  conditions  under 
which  fish  live  and  thrive,  without  inter- 
fering directly  with  the  ordinary  proc- 
esses of  nature,  has  thus  always  oeen 
more  or  less  practiced.  But  the  recent 
discovery  that  the  ova  of  fish  can  be 
taken  from  the  lK>dy  of  the  female  par- 
ent, impregnated  with  the  male  milt  and 
hatched  In  tanks,  has  led  to  a  great  ex- 
tension of  the  art.  One  great  point  in 
modem  pisciculture  Is  the  propagation 
and  rearing  of  young  fish  m  artificial 
ponds  with  the  view  of  introducing  fish 
into  some  locality  where  they  were  not 

Ereviously  found.  The  art  has  now  come 
ito  general  favor  and  is  widely  followed, 
very  many  rivers  having  on  their  banks 
breeding  and  rearing  establishments  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  stock  of 
fish  in  the  streams.  The  American  Fish 
Commission  hss  successfully  Introduced 
into  various  waters  the  whitefish,  the 
California  trout,  the  brook  char,  the 
shad,  and  various  other  fishes,  and  pisci- 
culture on  a  large  scale  is  practiced  both 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  also 
in  the  leading  countries  of  Europe.  The 
artificial  culture  of  oysters,  mussels, 
lobsters,  and  other  Crustacea,  Is  also  re- 
ceiving its  dne  share  of  attenUes^  so 
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that  altogether  the  art  is  every  year 
attaining  a  greater  development,  and 
promises  to  become  an  important  depart- 
ment of  conmiercial  indastry.  Many 
millions  of  young  fish  are  planted  year- 
ly, and  as  a  resoit  the  evils  of  over-fish- 
ing have  been  in  considerable  measure 
obviated. 

Piscidia  (pi»;«id'l.a),  a  genus  of 
AA9VA«u.«ft  plants,  nat  order  Legumi- 
nosae,  the  species  being  West  Indian 
trees.  The  bark  of  the  root  of  P.  Erw 
thrina  (dogwood  tree)  is  a  powerful  nar- 
cotic, and  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 
opium,  and  also  for  poisoning  fish.  The 
timber  makes  excellent  piles  for  docks 
and  wharfs,  being  heavy,  resinous,  and 
almost  imperishable. 
Piariiift.     (pl->I'na),  a  niche,  generally 

in  churches,  containing  or  having  at- 
tached a  stone  basin  or  trough,  with  a 
channel  leading  to  the  ground.  It  is 
used  to  hold  the  water  in  which  the  priest 
washes  his  hands,  and  for  rinsing  the 
chalice. 

PigA  (p6'sa),  material  for  forming  the 
**'^  walls  of  cottages,  agricultural 
buildings,  etc.,  consisting  of  stiff  clayey 
materials  usually  mixed  with  gravel  well 
rammed  into  a  frame,  and  when  dry 
tormlufi  a  good  strong  wall.  These  walls 
are  thicker  at  bottom  than  at  top.  They 
must  not  be  built  too  rapidly. 
IHr^It  (P^-aek').  a  town  of  Bohemia, 
^"^^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wot- 
tawa,  52  miles  south  by  west  of  Prague. 
It  is  surrounded  by  an  old  and  lofty  wall, 
flanked  with  numerous  towers;  is  well 
built,  and  contains  the  remains  of  a 
royal  castle.  Pop.  13,608. 
Pisidia  (P*-8ia'i-a),  in  ancient  geog- 
^^^^^  raphy,  a  province  of  Asia 
Minor,  situated  between  Phrvgia,  Gilicia, 
Pamphylia,  Lyda,  and  Car^a.  The  in- 
habitants were  mountaineers,  and  were 
never  really  subdued  by  the  Romans,  be- 
ing protected  by  the  mountains  and 
ravines  which  Intersect  the  country. 
!PiBiatrAtllfl  (pi-sis' tri-tus;  Greek, 
nnSXraxnS  PeUistrato^),  'tyrant' 
of  Athens,  was  descended  from  Codrus, 
the  last  king  of  Athens,  and  was  bom 
not  later  than  612  b.o.  He  was  rich, 
handsome,  and  eloquent,  and  being  by 
nature  ambitious  he  soon  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  one  of  the  three  parties 
into  which  Attica  was  then  divided.  By 
putting  himself  forward  as  the  patron 
and  benefactor  of  the  poor,  and  by  advo- 
cating civil  equality  and  a  democratic 
constitution,  he  was  able  (notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  of  Solon)  to  seise 
upon  the  acropolis  (citadel)  in  560  B.a, 
and  thus  to  make  himself  master,  or,  as 


the  Greeks  termed  it,  'tyrant'  of  the 
city.  But  though  a  tyrant  in  the  Greek 
sense,  his  use  of  power  was  by  no  means 
tyrannical.  He  made  no  attempt  to 
abolish  the  wise  laws  of  Solon,  but  con- 
firmed and  extended  their  authority.  He 
was,  however,  twice  driven  from  Athens ; 
but  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  second 
banishment  succeeded  in  making  himself 
master  of  the  sovereignty  for  the  third 
time.  Pisistratus  erected  splendid  public 
buildings  at  Athens,  established  a  public 
library,  and  collected  and  arranged  the 
poems  of  Homer,  and  conducted  himself 
with  so  much  prudence  and  clemency 
that  his  country  scarcelv  ever  enjoyed  a 
longer  term  of  peace  and  prosperity.  He 
died  527  B.C..  leaving  two  sons,  Hippias 
and  Hipparchus,  to  inherit  his  power. 
They  were  not,  however,  able  to  preserve 
it.  See  HipjHo: 
Pi'SOlite.     See  Peottoite. 

Pistachio  iS^tT^^^,,^^ 

Piitaoia,  nat  order  Anacardiacen,  grow- 


yielding    a 


Ptttacliio    (Pigtacia  vtra). 

ing  to  the  height  of  15  to  20  feet  f, 
vera  yields  the  well-known  pistachio-nut, 
which  contains  a  kernel  of  a  pleasant 
taste,  resembling  that  of  the  almond, 
wholesome  and  nutritive, 
pleasant  oil.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  Western  Asia,  but 
is  much  cultivated  in  the 
south  of  Europe.  The 
gum  named  mastic  is  ob- 
tained from  P.  lenttBcuSf 
as  well  as  from  P.  At- 
lantica.  See  Ma$tio. 
Pistil  (Pi«'til),  in  bot- 
-"^^"^  any,  the  female 
or  oentral  seed-bearing  or- 
gan   of   a    phanerogamous 
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flower,  oonnsting  of  one  or 
more  carpels  or  modified  leaves. 
There   may    be    only    a    single 

Sistil  or  several  in  the  same 
ower.  It  consists  essentially 
of  two  parts,  the  ovary,  con- 
taining the  ovules  or  young 
seeds,  and  the  stiomay  a  cellu- 
lar secretins  body  which  is 
either  seated  immediately  on 
the  ovary  (as  in  the  tulip  and 
poppy),  and  is  then  called  $69- 
iile,  or  is  borne  on  a  stalk 
called  a  style  interposed  be- 
tween the  ovary  and  stigma. 
It  is  on  the  stigma  that  the 
pollen  falls  by  which  fecunda- 
tion takes  place,  after  which 
the  ovule  develops  into  the  seed. 
See  Placenta,  Botany, 

Pistillidium   ( pis-tii-id'i- 

*^"*"*  urn) ,  an  organ 
of  cryptogamic  plants,  which 
seems  to  nave  functions  anal- 
ogous to  those  of  the  pistil  of 
of  a  phanerogamous  flower.  It 
is  the  young  spore-case.  *vm«v^w. 

Piatoia  (pis-tO'yA;  ancient  PUtoria), 
7  J  a  town  of  IteS,  in  the  prov- 
ince  of  Florence,  and  20  miles  north- 
west of  the  city  of  that  name,  near  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ombrone.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  walls,  contains  a  Ro- 
manesque cathedral  (twelfth  to  thir- 
teenth century)  and  other  notable 
churches  and  buildings,  and  has  manu- 
factures of  iron  and  steel  goods,  firearms, 
linen,  etc.  Pistols  were  first  made  here, 
and  received  their  name  from  the  town. 
Ptp.  (1911)  67,G53. 

Pistol  (pis'tul),  a  small  firearm  with 
a  curved  stock,  discharged  with 
one  hand,  named  from  the  town  of  Pis- 
toja,  where  it  was  first  made.  Pistols 
were  introduced  into  England  in  1521. 
Mention  is  made  of  their  use  in  1544. 
The  'dag'  mentioned  by  the  Elizabethan 
writers  was  a  kind  of  clumsy  pistol. 
Pistols  are  made  of  various  sizes,  rang- 
ing from  6  inches  (the  saloon  and  pocket 
pistol)  to  18  and  even  24  inches  (the 
holster  pistol).  They  have  been  remark- 
ably developed  in  effectiveness,  and  the 
modem  pistol  is  a  formidable  weapon  In 
close-hand  fighting.  See  Revolver, 
Pistols  (P»-tdr) ,  a  gold  coin  met  with 
^  in  several  parts  of  Europe, 
more  especially  in  Spain,  value  about 
^.00,  but  not  now  coined.  It  was  origi- 
nally a  Spanish  coin,  and  was  equivalent 
to  a  quarter  of  a  doubloon. 

Piston  itf»'SSl'  'S.JJi^nv^J'.'.X' 

able  piece,  generally  of  a  cynn- 
drical  form,  so  fitted  as  to  occupy  the 
sectional   area  of  a   tube,   such  as   the 


barrel  of  a  pump  or  the  cylinder  of  a 
steam-enffine,  and  capable  of  being 
driven  alternately  in  two  directions  by 
pressure  on  either  of 
its  sides.  One  of  its 
sides  is  fitted  to  a  rod, 
called  the  piston-rod, 
which  it  either  moves 
backwards  and  for- 
wards, as  in  the  steam- 
engine,  where  the  motion 
given  to  the  piston- 
rod  is  coDununicated  to 
the  machinery;  or  the 
piston  is  itself  made 
to  move  by  the  rod,  as 
in  the  pump.     The  pis- 

i?°J\.V®"?"y  made  to  pigton  and  Cy' 
fit  tightly  by  some  kind  inder. 

of  material  used  as 
packing,  the  piston-rod  being  also  made 
similarly  tight  by  material  closely  packed 
in  the  stuMng-hom  (s  s), 
Wf  in  norticulture,  the  name  applied 
'  to  an  excavation  below  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  generally  covered  by  a  glazed 
frame   for  protecting  plants. 

Pita  Hemn   ip^^h  *  "*™*  i^^^° 

or  American  aloe.  See  Aloe. 
Pitaval  (p6-ti-val),  Francois  Gatot 
X'il.ayiU  pg  (1673-1743),  a  French 
jurist  and  legal  writer,  bent  known  for 
his  Causes  Cdldbrcs  et  Int^essantes, 
Pitcaim  (PJt'kftm),  a  borough  of  Al- 
*       .  le^hcny   Co.,    Pennsylvania, 

15  miles  E.  of  Pittsburgh,  in  a  coal-mining 
district.  The  large  shops  and  yards  of  the 
P.  R.  R.  are  here.    Pop.  5738. 

Pitcairn  Island  iSrWi'soith 

Pacific,  belonging  to  the  Low  Archipelago, 
lat  25**  5'  8. ;  Ion.  130**  5'  w. ;  length, 
2)  miles;  breadth,  about  1  mile.  It  was 
discovered  by  Carteret  in  17G7.  Its  coast 
is  almost  perpendicular  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  fringed  with  formidable 
rocks  and  reefs,  accessible  only  at  two 
points,  and  not  at  all  in  stormy  weather. 
It  rises  to  the  height  of  1100  feet,  and 
the  soil,  naturally  fertile,  yields  good  pas- 
ture, potatoes,  yams,  plantain  and  bread- 
fruit, pineapples,  and  other  tropical  fruits. 
The  island  is  chiefiy  remarkable  as  the 
home  of  the  descendants  of  the  Bounty 
mutineers,  nine  of  whom,  together  with 
six  men  and  twelve  women,  natives  of 
Tahiti,  landed  here  in  1790.  Violent  dis- 
sensions soon  arose  and  at  the  end  of 
ten  years  the  only  survivors  were  John 
Adams,  an  Englishman  (whose  real  name 
was  said  to  have  been  Alexander  Smith), 
the  females,  and  nineteen  children.  Tlicx 
were  found  in  1808  by  the  American, 
C!aptain   Folger,   who  reported   the  dis- 
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coTery  to  the  Biitiah  fOTerniiMnt.  The 
interest  thvm  aroused  soon  brou^t  other 
daiton  to  the  island,  all  of  whom  dilated 
with  enthosiasm  on  the  ▼irtuons,  sober, 
and  indostrioiis  life  led  by  the  inhab- 
itants. They  became,  howerer,  too  na- 
meroQs  to  subsist  comfortably  on  this 
small  island,  and  they  were  transferred, 
to  the  number  of  IM,  to  Norfolk  Island 
in  1(^  but  about  40  soon  returned.  In 
1881  the  inhabitants  numbered  90,  and 
in  1900,  130.  Whslers  and  trading  ves- 
sels occasionally  call  and  exchange  the 
products  of  ciTilisation  for  the  produce 
of  the  island.  See  Norfolk  lOcnd. 
Pif#>lt  (pich),  the  residuum  obtained 
'"**''*  by  boiling  tar  tUl  the  volatile 
matter  is  driven  off.  It  is  extensively 
used  for  caulking  the  seams  of  ships,  for 
preserving  wood  and  ironwork  from  the 
effects  of  water,  fcr  making  artificial 
asphalt,  etc. 

Piti^li  ^^^  acuteness  or  gravity  of  any 
j,xv%0U.y  particular  musical  sound,  which 
is  determined  by  the  number  of  air-vibra- 
tions in  a  given  time  —  the  greater  the 
number,  the  higher  the  note.  In  stringed 
instruments  the  pitch  is  dependent  on 
the  length,  thickness,  and  decree  of  ten- 
sion of  the  string;  in  wind  instruments, 
such  as  the  flute  or  organ,  chiefly  on  the 
length  of  the  column  of  air  set  in  mo- 
tion. (See  Muaic)  The  tuniog-fork  is 
in  common  use  to  assist  in  giving  some 
desired  pitch. 

Pitchblende,  li.»§'/,'Si;''i'n^  '^ 

wall,  composed  of  86.5  oxide  of  uranium, 
2.5  bhick  oxide  of  iron,  galena,  and  silex. 
In  color  it  varies  from  brown  to  black, 
and  occurs  globular,  reniform,  massive, 
disseminated,  and  pulverulent  Specific 
gravity,  7.5.  It  generally  accompanies 
nranite  and  is  the  chief  source  of  the 
newly  discovered  element,  radium. 

Pitcher  Plant  ^^^'^H'  .%-•»! 

plants  from  their  pitch- 
er-shaped leaves,  the 
best  known  of  which  is 
the  Nepenthes  distiHo' 
torto,  a  native  of  China 
and  the  East  Indies, 
and  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Nepen- 
thacesB.  It  is  a  herba- 
ceous perennial,  and 
grows  m  marshy  sit- 
uations. The  leaves  are 
sessile,  oblong,  and  ter- 
minated at  the  extrem« 

ities    by    a    cylindrical 

Pitcher-plant  (N^-  hollow  vessel  resem- 
penihes  dUHOa-  bling  a  common  waters 
t^riah  pitcher,  which  contains 


a  fluM  secreted  by  the  plant  itself.  The 
pitdier  is  furnished  with  a  lid  which  gen- 
erally opens  in  the  day  and  shuts  at 
night,  and  which  Is  regarded  as  the  true 
blade  of  the  leaf.  Wonderful  curative 
powers  are  ascril>ed  to  th^  fluid  in  the 
pitcher  and  to  the  leaf  and  the  root  of 
this  plant,  by  the  natives  of  the  East 
Indies  and  Madacascar.  There  are  nu- 
merous other  pitcher-plants,  varying  in 
shape  and  the  proportions  of  their  parts, 
and  found  in  all  barts  of  the  world. 

Pitch-pine,    ^p^^ 
Pitchstone,  Su****^,^  F'^^.:  ^K^' 

^  ^^^^  ^  like  volcanic  rock.  It  is 
found  chiefly  in  the  Hebrides,  Southern 
Europe,  South  America,  and  Mexico,  in 
veins  and  In  dykes  or  bosses,  sometimes 
forming  whole  mountains.  Specific  grav- 
ity, 229-^2.64. 

Pitchnrim-beans  <SlS?'2,;'*-Vo  SJ 

lobes  of  the  drupe  of  yectmndf  puckurf, 
a  South  American  species  of  laurel,  used 
by  chocolate  makers  as  a  substitute  for 
vanilla. 

Pith  ^^®  cylindrical  or  angular  column 
■^■^""J  of  cellular  tissue  at  or  near  the 
center  of  the  stem  of  a  plant,  also  called 
the  medulla.  It  is  not  usuaflv  continued 
into  the  root,  but  is  always  directly  con- 
nected with  the  terminal  bud  of  the  stem. 

Pithecanthropus  Erectns  ^^: 

thrG'pus),  the  name  given  to  the  fossil 
rgmamsof  an  animal  found  in  Java  in 
1891.  Tfie  portion  of  a  cranium  fouiiu 
is  midway  in  size  and  form  between  those 
of  man  and  the  gorilla,  and  the  femur 
is  like  that  of  man. 

Pitman  (^"^  ffi;„!''Ck'  S't 

Trowbridge,  England,  in  1822;  died  in 
1910.  Hfe  settled  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
was  a  government  reporter  of  state  trials, 
1862-65,  and  became  an  instructor  in  the 
University  of  Cincinnati.  He  published 
various  text-books  of  phonograpny. 
'PifniflTi  Sib  Isaac,  bom  at  Trow- 
xitiuau,  bridre,  England,  in  1818; 
died  in  1897.  He  was  the  inventor  of 
the  modern  system  of  phonograi^ic  short- 
hand writing,  also  of  one  of  the  best 
systems  of  phonotypy.  He  published  a 
number  of  works  on  shorthand. 
"PiffiAv  Mahlon,  an  American  Jurist, 
xitucjr,  ^^  ^^  Morristown,  New 
Jersey,  February  5,  1858.  He  was  a 
member  of  Congress,  1895-1899,  and  of 
the  state  senate,  1899-1901;  associate 
juHtice  of  the  New  Jersey  supreme  court, 
1901-1908;  and  chancellor  of  the  state. 
1908-1912.  In  1912  he  was  appointed 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
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Fiton-bark,  ^^^  ^  <^<^rihh€e'hark. 

pif^     Earl  of  Chatham.     See  Chatham 

^  (W»niom  Pitt,  Earl  of). 
l>if f  wnxiAM,  second  son  of  the  Earl 
**^*>  of  Chatham,  born  in  1759;  died 
in  180^  He  possessed  a  remarkably 
precocious  intellect,  but  his  physical 
powers    were    weak.     He    was    educated 

erivately  till  his  fourteenth  year,  when 
e  entered  Cambridge.  He  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1780,  and  entered  parlia- 
ment the  following  year  as  member  for 
Appleby.  His  success  in  the  house  was 
of  unparalleled  rapidity.  He  supported 
Burke  s  linancial  reform  bill,  and  spoke 
in  favor  of  parliamentary  reform;  be- 
came chancellor  of  the  exchequer  at 
twenty-three,  under  the  Earl  of  Shel- 
bnme,  and  in  the  following  year  attained 
the  position  of  prime  minister.    Although 


William  Pitt. —  From  the  itatut  by  Chantrey. 

strongly  supported  by  the  sovereign,  he 
stood  opposed  to  a  large  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  a  dissolution 
t6ok  place  in  March,  1786.  At  the  gen- 
eral election  which  followed  the  voice 
of  the  nation  appeared  decidedly  in  his 
favor,  and  some  of  the  strongest  aris- 
tocratical  interests  in  the  country  were 
defeated,  Pitt  himself  being  returned  by 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  His  first 
measure  was  the  passing  of  his  India 
Bill,  establishing  tne  board  of  control, 
wliich  was  followed  by  much  of  that 
fiscal  and  financial  regulation  that  gave 
80  much  4clat  to  the  early  period  of  his 
administration.  The  establishment  of  the 
delusive  scheme  of  a  sinking  fund  fol- 
lowed in  1786,  and  his  Regency  Bill  in 
1788.  The  French  revolution  now  broke 
out,  and  in  1793  war  arose  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  a  conflict  which 
brought  a  heavy   responsibility  on  Pitt, 


and  immense  sacrifices  and  burdens  on 
his  country.  In  1800  the  Irish  union 
was  accomplished.  In  1801  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  king  to  all  further  concession 
to  the  Irish  Catholics  caused  Pitt  to 
resign  his  post.  The  Peace  of  Amiens 
succeeded,  and  Pitt  for  a  time  supported 
the  Addington  administration  which  con- 
cluded it,  but  afterwards  joined  the  op- 
position. The  new  minister,  who  had 
renewed  the  war,  unable  to  maintain  his 
ground,  resigned;  and  in  1804  Pitt  re- 
sumed his  post  at  the  treasury.  Return- 
ing to  power  as  a  war  mmister,  ha 
exerted  all  the  energy  of  his  character 
to  render  the  contest  successful,  and 
found  means  to  engage  the  two  great 
military  powers  of  Russia  and  Austria 
in  a  new  coalition,  which  was  dissolved 
by  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  This  event 
he  did  not  survive  long;  for  his  consti- 
tution, weakened  by  persisent  gout,  rap- 
idly yielded  to  the  joint  attack  of  disease 
and  anxiety.  Biographers  naturally  differ 
as  to  his  merits  as  a  statesman;  some 
assign  him  a  most  exalted  place,  while 
others  represent  him  as  entirely  destitute 
of  great  ideas,  as  a  man  of  expedients  in- 
stead of  principles,  as  a  lover  of  place 
and  royal  favor.  It  is,  however,  uni- 
versal! v  granted  that  he  was  a  distin- 
guished orator,  even  amount  the  very 
eminent  speakers  of  that  period,  and  that 
he  was  a  man  of  strict  personal  honor. 
A  public  funeral  was  decreed  to  hii 
honor  by  parliament,  and  a  grant  of 
£40,000  to  pay  his  debts. 
Pitta.     ^^  Ant'thrush. 

FittaCUS  (P/t'a-J^^B),  one  of  the  so- 
*«vvc»wu.0  called  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece,  bom  about  b.c.  652;  died  569, 
at  Mitylene,  on  the  island  of  Lesbos. 
He  was  highly  celebrated  as  a  warrior,  a 
statesman,  a  philosopher,  and  a  poet. 
In  689  the  citizens  raised  him  to  the 
dictatorship  for  ten  years. 

Pittsburg  iSiraaJi^fi^^'iSS 

8.  of  Kansas  City,  in  the  heart  of  the 
S.  E.  Kansas  coal  fields.  Seat  of  the 
State  Manual  Training  Normal  School. 
The  car  shops  of  the  Kansas  City  South- 
em  R.  R.  are  here.  Pop.  (1910)  14,755; 
(1920)  18,062. 

Pittsbnrgll,  th^^'^ot^^enly^r 
nifly  in  the  angle  between  the  Mononga- 
hela  and  the  Allegheny  rivers  where  they 
unite  to  form  the  Ohio,  260  miles  w.  by  N. 
of  Philadelphia,  and  on  the  Pennsylvania, 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  six  other 
trank  railroads.  It  is  admirably  situ- 
ated for  trade,  having  ample  river  and 
railway  connection  with  the  great  com- 
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Pittsfleld  PinsII 

™jcial  emporiiims  of  the  Bast.  West,  ^JJey  of  the  Berkshire  HilU,  the  Hoosac 
and  South,  while  in  ^e  neighborhood  ^j^  ^^  the  east,  the  Tacomc  range  to 
there  are  mmense  and  cheaply-obtainable  thewest;  altitude/ 1037  feet.  It  has  great 
coal  supplies.  These  exceptional  advan-  eiectri^^^  works,  the  largest  stationeij 
tages  have  made  Pittsburgh  the  chief  cen-  pi^nt  in  the  U.  S..  textile  mills,  paper  mill 
ter  of  the  American  iron  and  stee  m-  Jiachinery  mills,  silk  braid  factories,  etc.. 
dustry;  smelting  furnaces,  foundries,  ^ig^  ^  government  paper  mill;  here  the 
rolling-mills,  etc.,  being  numerous  and  Liberty  ^nds  were  ma^e.  Among  its  no- 
^t^^  .^^^^  J*'?®  ®^^®-^P^  Pi^"i"'^'J  table  buildings  are  the  Berkshire  CJounty 
product  is  about  one-fourth  of  that  of  Museum.  Berkshire  Athenaum,  court 
tU  whole  country  and  the  steel  product  jjouse,  etc.  Pop.  (1910)  32,121;  (1920) 
sore   than    one-half.    The   glass    manu-  41TOI 

factures  of  Pittsburgh  also  rank  first  in  lai'ftfitftn  (pitx'tun),  a  city  of  Luaeme 
importance  in  the  United  States;  cotton  XltwtOfl  ^^  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
goods,  leather,  eartiienware.  white  lead,  guaquehanna  River,  in  the  Wyoming  Val- 
Boda,  tobacco,  beer,  and  spirits  are  largely  ley,  9  miles  n.  e,  of  Wilkes-Barre.    Here 

Cluced ;  but  the  chief  producte  are  are  extensive  anthracite-coal  industries, 
and  steeL  hardware  and  machinery,  planing,  knitting,  paper,  and  silk  mills, 
electrical  appliances,  railroad  brakes,  cars  fron  works,  cut-glass  factory,  etc.  The  St. 
and  locomotives,  steel  bridges,  aluminum,  John's  Academy  is  located  here.  Pittston 
gla«,  coal,  and  coke.  In  addition  to  ig  on  five  railroads  and  is  an  important 
coal,  this  city  is  the  center  of  an  exten-  business  center.  Pop.  (1910)  16,207; 
sive    petroleum    and    natural    gas    field.    (192O)  1849)7 

Pittoburgh  consisto  of  the  town  proper  PifTiiforv  PA«lir  (pi-tfiM-ta-ri),  a 
and  of  several  large  suburbs,  and  with  -t  Ituixary  JSOay  rounded  body  of 
those  that  are  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  size  of  a  small  bean  found  in  the  9ella 
the  rivers  the  connection  is  kept  up  by  turcicaj  a  saddle-shaped  cavity  of  the 
numerous  bridges,  comprising  some  very  sphenoid  bone  in  the  floor  of  the  cavity 
excellent  examples  on  the  suspension  of  the  skulL  Its  function  appears  to  be 
principle.  Of  the  adjacent  places,  which,  related  to  that  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
though  separately  incorporated,  were  long  Pityriasis  (pit-i-rl'a-sis),  a  chronic 
regarded  as  suburbs  of  Pittsburgh,   the  ^  and  non-contagious  inflam- 

most  important  Is  Allegheny,  on  the  right  mation  of  the  skin,  manifesting  itself  in 
bank  of  the  Allegheny  River,  a  favorite  red  spots  or  patches  on  which  minute 
residence  with  the  wealthier  classes.  It  scales  are  produced,  thrown  off  as  soon 
has  now  become  a  corporate  part  of  Pitts-  as  formed,  and  as  quickly  renewed.  It 
burgh  and  the  combined  cities  possess  may  alfect  any  part,  and,  though  seldom, 
many  fine  public  buildings  and  fnstitu-  many  parts  of  the  body  at  the  same  time; 
tions.  Among  these  may  be  named  the  but  the  commonest  is  the  P.  caj>iiU,  on 
Carnegie  Library  and  Institute  building  the  head,  when  the  scales  are  popularly 
(with  a  large  library,  music-hall,  art  known  as  scurf  or  dandruff.  Mild  forms 
gallery  and  natural  history  museum),  the  generally  yield  to  warm  bathing  and  a 
amply-endowed  Carnegie  Schools  of  Tech-  light  diet,  if  persevered  in ;  but  more 
nology,  the  Phipps  Conservatory,  the  obstinate  cases  can  only  be  thoroughly 
United  States  Arsenal,  the  University  of  cured  by  a  radical  change  in  the  system, 
Pittsburgh,  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  produced  by  suitable  regimen  and  treat- 
Women,    the    Exposition    buildings,  the  ment 

Roman  Catholic  and  St  Paul's  cathe-  Piiira  il*^''A)»  a  town  of  Northern 
drals,    various    municipal    buildings    and  Peru,  capital  of  province  of 

diaritable  institutions,  etc.  Pittsburgh  same  name,  connected  by  railway  with  iU 
occupies  the  site  of  a  fort  called  Du  port,  Payta.  Pop.  about  12,000. 
()uesne,  which  was  built  by  the  French  Piiia  TT  (pi'us;  Mnea^s  Sylvius 
In  1754.  It  was  afterwards  captured  by  **•*•»  •■-*  Piocolomini)  ,  pope,  bom  in 
the  British,  in  1758,  and  named  in  honor  1405;  died  in  1464.  He  was  descended 
of  William  Pitt.  Allegheny  was  joined  to  from  an  illustrious  Tuscan  family,  and 
it  by  act  of  the  legislature,  sustained  by  studied  at  the  University  of  Siena.  He 
a  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  became  secretary  to  Cardinal  Capranica, 
Court,  in  1907.  Its  population  in  1900  and  the  CJouncil  of  Basel  In  1481 ;  to  the 
was  821,616 ;  that  of  Allegheny  129,696 ;  anti-pope  Felix  V  In  1489,  and  to  Fred- 
naking  451,512.  In  1910  the  poou-  erick  III  of  Germany  in  1442.  The  em- 
ktien  of  the  consolidated  city  totaled  peror  sent  him  as  an  imperial  ambassador 
633,905;  in  1920,  588.193.   .  to  a  diet  at  Ratisbon,  and  in   1446  to 

Pittflflftld  (pits'feld),  a  city,  county  Pope  Eugenius  IV  to  negotiate  the  sub- 
**•  seat     of     Berkshire     O).,   mission  of  Germany.     He  gained  the  fa- 

Mass.,  151  miles  w.  of  Boston,  in  the  main    vor  of  Eugenius,  whom  he  had  formerly 
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opposed,  and  by  his  successor  was  created 
bishop  of  Trieste  in  1447,  and  cardmal 
in  1456.  He  succeeded  Calixtus  III  as 
pontiff  in  1458.  In  1460  he  published  a 
bull  condemning  the  doctrine  he  had  in 
former  years  so  yigorously  defended:  the 
superiority  of  a  general  council  to  the 
pope.  Pius  II  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  age,  and  left  some 
valuable  and  interesting  historical  worlcs, 
orations,  and  letters. 
Pin  A  V  (MiCHELE  Ghisucbi),  pope, 
^^^*^  ^  bom  in  1504;  died  in  1572. 
He  was  raised  to  the  cardinalate  by  Paul 
IV  in  1557,  appomted  inquisitor  in  Lom- 
bardy,  then  inqnisitor^general.  and  chosen 
pope  in  1565.  He  chiefly  distin^ished 
himself  by  bis  zeal  for  conversion  of 
Protestants  and  Jews;  the  bull  in  Coma 
Domini  was  renewed  by  him,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Indew  Ewpurgatwriut 
enforced.  In  1570  he  excommunicated 
Elizabeth  of  England.  He  lent  his  influ- 
ence and  assistance  to  Charles  IX  of 
France  against  his  Protestant  subjects, 
and  to  the  Venetians  and  Spaniards  in 
their  war  against  the  Turks.  He  was 
canonized  by  Clement  XI. 
Pins    VT       (OlOYANlTI     ANOBI.0 

A.XUO  ▼*  j^Bj^acjji)^  pope,  bom  at 
Cesena  in  1717 ;  died  at  Valence  in  17d9. 
He  held  imporlant  offices  under  several 
pontiffs,  was  raised  to  the  cardinalate 
by  Clement  XIV  and  succeeded  him  in 
1775.  Several  beneficent  reforms  were 
introduo'id  by  him  in  the  finance  depart- 
ment; he  also  improved  the  Vatican 
Museum,  drained  the  Pontine  marshes, 
reconstructed  the  port  of  Ancona,  and 
embellished  Rome.  The  French  revolu- 
tion, however,  hastened  the  decay  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  holy  see.  In 
1791  Avignon  and  the  county  of  Venais- 
sin  were  reunited  to  France;  by  the 
treaty  of  Tolentino  (1797)  he  lost  the 
Romagna,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara;  and  on 
the  15th  of  Febraary,  1798,  General  Ber- 
thier  established  the  Roman  republic,  de- 
prived the  pope  of  his  authority,  and 
conveyed  him  as  a  prisoner  to  France, 
where  he  died  the  following  year. 
Pinft  VTT  (Gbboobio  Babnaba 
fxuD  vjj.  Ohiabamonti),  pope, 
born  at  Cesena  in  1742;  died  in  1823. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  received  into 
the  order  of  Benedictines,  served  as 
teacher  in  several  abbeys,  and  subse- 
quently became  professor  of  philosophy 
in  Parma,  and  of  theology  in  Rome. 
Pius  VI  created  him  bishop  of  Tivoli, 
cardinal  and  bishop  of  Imola;  and  his 
friendly  attitude  towards  the  Cisalpine 
Republic  secured  him  the  favor  of 
France,  and  the  election  to  the  papal 
chair  m  1800.    After  his  accession   he 


aimed  at  re-establishing  the  old  order  ol 
things,  and  to  gain  it  ne  tried  to  concil- 
iate Napoleon  by  attending  his  corona- 
tfon.  He  aroused  the  open  enmity  of 
the  emperor  by  refusing  to  be  present 
at  the  coronation  in  Milan,  and  to  recog- 
nize his  brother  Joseph  as  king  of  Na* 
pies ;  the  results  being  another  occupation 
of  Rome  by  French  troops  (February 
2,  1808),  the  incorporation  of  the  papal 
cities,  and  shortly  after  of  Rome  itself, 
with  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  the  arrest 
of  the  pope  (July  (S,  1809)  and  his  con- 
finement in  Savona  and  afterwards  at 
Fontainebleau.  In  1814  he  was  released 
and  restored  to  the  possession  of  all  the 
papal  territories  except  Avignon  and 
Venaissin  in  France,  and  a  narrow  strip 
of  land  beyond  the  Po.  His  subsequent 
govemment  was  politically  and  ecclesi- 
astically of  a  reactionary  character. 

Pius  IX  ^VJ±^  ^^iSfJtf^tJ 

Febbbtti),  pope,  bom  in 
1792,  was  destined  for  a  military  career, 
and  on  the  restoration  of  Pius  VII  en- 
tered the  Quardia  Nobile  of  the  Vatican, 
but  soon  after  adopted  the  clerical  pro- 
fession. He  held  various  ecclesiastical 
offices  under  Leo  XII,  who  appointed 
him  Archbishop  of  Spoleto  in  1^7,  and 
to  the  see  of  Imola  in  1832.  Here  he 
acquired  much  popularity  by  his  liberal 
tendencies.  He  further  showed  hi? 
benevolent  nature  during  a  mission  to 
Naples  at  the  time  of  a  cholera  epidemic, 
when  he  sold  his  plate,  furniture,  and 
equipage  to  relieve  the  sufferers.  Al- 
though raised  to  the  cardinalate  In  1840, 
he  resided  in  his  diocese  until  his  election 
to  the  pontificate  in  1846.  His  accession 
was  signalized  by  the  release  of  2000 
political  prisoners,  followed  by  a  com- 
plete amnesty;  and  Italy  was  to  be  free 
and  independent  under  a  libemi  consti- 
tution. But  the  Italians,  wbo  wanted 
to  be  free  of  the  Austrians,  flocfee«J  under 
the  banner  of  Charles  Albert,  and  Pio 
Nono,  as  pontiff,  found  himself  obliged 
to  interfere.  Disaster,  bloodshed,  and 
anarchy  followed,  and  be  had  himself  to 
seek  safety  in  flight.  A  Roman  republic 
was  proclaimed  (Feb.,  1849),  with  Maa- 
zini  at  its  liead.  Louis  Napoleon,  presi- 
dent of  the  French  republic,  sent  an 
expedition  to  Rome,  which  defeated  the 
Italian  patriots  under  Garibaldi,  and 
occupied  the  citv  (July  3).  The  pope 
returned  in  April,  1850,  but  he  left  the 
direction  of  state  affairs  principally  in 
the  hands  of  his  secretary  of  state.  Car- 
dinal Antonelli.  Gn  the  death  of  that 
distinguished  prelate,  Pio  Nono  again 
bestowed  his  whole  attention  on  the 
church.  He  recalled  the  Jesuits,  canon- 
ized  saints,  countenanced  miracles,  and 
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defined  new  dogmas.  The  immaculate  soldier.  The  spirit  of  adventure  which  at 
conception  of  the  Virgin  was  settled  by  that  time  pervaded  Spain  prompted  him 
a  papal  decree  in  1854,  and  the  dozma  of  to  seek  fortune  in  the  newly-found  con- 
papal  infallibility  was  established  by  the  tinent  of  America,  where  he  participated 
ecumenical  council  of  1870.  By  this  time  in  various  militarv  and  trading  expedi- 
the  pope's  dominions  had  been  greatly  tions.  While  resident  near  Panama  he 
redu<^a,  and  what  remained  of  the  tem-  became  associated  with  two  other  ad- 
poral  power  was  secured  by  the  presence  venturers,  Hernando  Lugue,  or  de 
of  French  troops  at  Rome.  But  the  Lugues,  and  Diego  de  Almagro.  In  1524 
downfall  of  Napoleon  III  caused  their  the^r  jointly  fitted  out  an  expedition  with 
withdrawal :  the  Italian  troops  took  pos-  a  view  to  exploration  and  conquest,  and 
session,  and  the  political  rule  of  the  holy  on  their  second  voyage  discovered  Peru ; 
see  was  at  an  end.  The  Vatican  was  but  finding  their  force  inadequate  for  con- 
left  to  the  pope,  and  his  independence  quering  the  country,  Pizarro  returned  to 
insured.  The  later  years  of  ms  'cap-  Spain  for  assistance.  He  arrived  in  Se- 
tivity'  were  cheered  by  the  proofs  of  ville  in  1528,  was  granted  the  necessary 
reverence  displaced  by  Roman  Catholic  powers  and  a  small  force,  and  recrossed 
Christianity,  which  accorded  him  mag-  the  Atlantic  in  1531.  The  following  year 
nificent  ovations  as  his  period  of  jubilee  he  arrived  in  Peru  during  a  civil  war, 
began  to  fall  due.  The  twenty-fifth  anni-  treacherously  seized  the  person  of  the 
versary  of  his  pontificate  was  celebrated  reigning  inca  at  a  friendly  interview,  and 
with  great  splendor  in  1871 ;  for  he  was  after  extorting  an  immense  ransom,  put 
the  first  pope  to  reach  the  traditional  him  to  death.  The  whole  empire  was 
*  years  of  Peter.'  He  died  in  February,  gradually  conquered  without  much  oppo- 
1878.  sition,    but    its   settlement    was   long    in 

Pins  X      ^  Giuseppe    Sabto  ),    pope,  abeyance  owing  to  a  feud  between  Pizarro 
^,  ^^  1^^  ^jl  jj^m^lj  pjjpgntg  ^jj^     Almagro.     Hernando     Pizarro,     a 

at  ,Bies6,  near  Venice,  in  1835.  He  brother  of  the  general,  strangled  Almagro 
studied  at  Treviso  and  Padua  and  was  in  1537.  This  act  was  avenged  in  1541, 
ordained  pnest  in  1858,  being  soon  after  when  a  son  of  Almagro  murdered  Fran- 
made  chancellor  of  the  diocese  and  vicar  cisco  Pizarro  in  his  palace  at  Lima, 
of  the  chapter  of  Treviso.  Leo  XIII  Lima  was  founded  by  Pizarro  in  1535, 
appointed  him  bishop  of  Mantua  in  1884,  ^ntj  big  remains  are  interred  in  the  cathe- 
and  cardinal  and  patriarch  of  Venice  dral  of  that  city,  also  founded  by  him. 
in  1893.     rnie  papal  nomination  to  tWs  p-  Gonzalo,  half-brother  of 

office  was  for  a  time  disputed  by  the-'A^"'**"?  ^j^^  preceding,  was  bom  in 
Italian  government,  which  claimed  the  1502.  His  brother  appointed  him  gov- 
right  to  nomination.  But  the  new  ernor  of  Quito  in  1540,  and  after  the 
patriarchs  simplicity  of  life,  vigorous  assassination  of  Francisco,  he  raised  an 
repression  of  abuses,  and  sympathy  with  army  against  the  new  viceroy,  Blasco 
the  poor  endeared  him  to  tte  peonlo,  Nuflez,  and  the  latter  was  defeated  and 
and  on  the  death  of  Leo  XIII  in  1903  glain  near  Quito  in  1546.  But  Pizarro 
he  was  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  did  not  long  enjoy  his  success,  being 
papacy.  He  was  ^ected  in  August,  lOOJ.  beaten,  taken  prisoner,  and  beheaded  in 
As  a  pope  he  was  distinguished  rather  for  154s. 

1>iety  and  administrative  activity  than  for 
earning.  His  term  of  service  was  one  pi  q  nAnto  (pla-sen'ta),  the  structure 
long  zealous  effort  to  combat  the  doctrines  **«**'*'"•'«•  which,  in  the  higher  Mam- 
of  modernism,  at  which  the  encyclical  malia,  connects  the  foetus,  or  unborn  em- 
known  as  Pascendi  of  September  8,  1907,  bryo,  with  the  circulation  of  the  mother, 
was  especially  directed.  Further  con-  thus  providing  for  its  due  nutrition.  In 
demnation  of  modernism  and  the  prescrip-  its  most  typical  form  it  is  only  met  with 
tion  of  the  dutv  of  the  teaching  clergy  to  in  the  higher  Mammalia,  which,  are  there- 
oppose  heretical  tendencies  were  published  fore  called  placental  mammals,  while  the 
by  him  from  time  to  time.  He  died  lower  Mammalia  are  termed  implacental 
August  20f  1914.  on .  aplacental,    from    their    wanting    a 

!Pillte  ^^  Paitttb  (pt-Qt)  Indians,  placenta :  the  latter  include  only  the  two 
Axu,u%if  ^g  name  of  a  small  tribe  of  orders  Monotremata  and  Marsupialia. 
southwestern  Utah,  but  generally  given  to  Certain  analogous  structures  also  exist 
a  number  of  Shoshone  tribes  of  Utah,  in  connection  with  the  development  of  the 
Nevada,  Arizona  and  southeast  California,  young  of  some  species  of  sharks  and 
Pizarro  (PC-w^r'O),  Francisco,  a  dogfishes.  The  human  placenta  presents 
Spanish  adventurer,  the  dis-  the  mosst  perfect  type,  and  is  a  special 
coverer  and  conqueror  of  Peru,  was  born  growth  on  the  part  both  of  the  womb 
in.  1471,  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  Spanish  and  the  ovum.  By  the  end  of  pregnancy 
oflScer,    under    whom    he    served    as    a  it  forms  a  disk-like  mass,  measuring  H 
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inches  across,  |  inch  thick,  and  about 
20  OS.  in  weight  Connected  with  it  near 
the  middle  is  the  umbilical  cord,  by  means 
of  which  the  growing  embryo  is  at- 
tached to  the  placenta.  Through  the  pla- 
centa and  the  umbilical  cord  the  blood 
of  the  embryo  comes  into  close  communi- 
cation with  the  blood  of  the  mother,  by 
means  of  which  its  purity  and  nourish- 
ing qualities  are  maintained,  and  the 
requisite  supply  of  material  furnished  for 
the  embryo  s  continued  life  and  growth. 
At  the  end  of  pregnancy  the  placenta  is 
thrown  off  as  the  after-birth,  after  the 
child  itself  has  been  expelled. 
PlAA#iifo  ^  botany,  a  development 
XAiu;ciii.a,  ^f  cellular  tissue  at  tlie  in- 
ner or  ventral  suture  of  a  carpel,  to 
which  the  ovules  or  seeds  are  attached 
either  immediately  or  by  umbilical  cords, 
as  in  the  pod  of  the  pea.  The  placenta  is 
formed  on  each  margin  of  the  carpel,  and 
is  therefore  essentially  double.  When  the 
pistil  is  formed  by  one  carpel  the  inner 
margins  unite  in  the  axis,  and  usually 


TrsBSTerM  and  Vertical  Sections  to  ihow 

Placenta. 
1,  Oentral  Placenta.     2,  Azile  central  Pla- 
centa.    8,  ParieUl  Placenta,     a  a,  Placents. 

form  a  common  placenta.  When  the  pis- 
til is  composed  of  several  carpels  there 
are  generally  separate  placentas  at  each 
of  their  mari^ns.  The  term  parietal  pla- 
oenia  is  applied  to  one  not  projecting  far 
inwards,  or  one  essentially  constituted  of 
the  wall  of  the  seed-vessel.  The  form  of 
placentation  forms  an  important  distinc- 
tion between  the  various  orders  of  plants. 

PlacentaUa  i\t\Tti^'^^;^A.^. 

See  Plooento. 

Placentia.  ««•  i'<<'««»«'- 
Placentitis  <S?5;r'of  ^  pilSJn'S: 

a  disease  which  occurs  acute  or  chronic, 
more  frequently  the  latter.  It  may  re- 
sult from  a  blow,  fall,  fright,  sudden  and 
violent  emotion,  and  other  serious  shocks 
to  the  system.  The  foetus  is  injuriously 
affected,  and  may  be  destroyed  by  it; 
abortion  frequently  results,  and  at  almost 
any  stace  of  pregnancy. 


Plaeoid  (Plakoid),  a  term  used  to 
xxauow  designate  a  variety  of  scales 
covering  the  bodies  of  the  £lasmobran* 
chiate  fishes  (sharks,  skates,  rays,  etc.), 
the  Placoidei  of  Agassis.  These  struc- 
tures consist  of  detached  bony  grains, 
tubercles,  or  plates,  of  which  the  latter 
are  not  uncommonly  armed  with  spines. 
Pla^al  (plA'S&l)*  ^  music,  the  name 
o  given  by  Gregory  the  Great 
to  the  four  collateral  scales  which  he 
added  to  the  four  authentic  scales  of 
Ambrose.  (See  Oregorian  Tones.)  The 
term  plagal  is  now  applied  to  melodies 
in  which  the  principal  notes  lie  between 
the  fifth  of  the  key  and  iU  octave.  The 
plagal  cadence  consists  of  the  chord  of 
the  subdominant  followed  by  that  of  the 
tonic.     See  Music 

Plagiostomi-  <te'^-5fcf  wJSli: 

mouth),  a  suborder  of  fishes  of  the  order 
Elasmobranchii,  distinguished  by  the  bod- 
ies of  the  vertebra  being  either  bony 
or  at  any  rate  containing  osseous  ele- 
ments; the  skull  gristly  or  cartilaginous; 
the  mouth  a  transverse  slit,  situated  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  head;  and  the 
teeth  numerous.  The  Plagiostomi  in- 
clude three  groups:  the  Gestrapboii, 
represented  solely  bv  the  CettraeUm 
PhUUpi  or  Port- Jackson  shark;  the 
Selachii  (sharks  and  dogfishes)  ;  and  the 
Batides,  represented  by  the  skates,  rays, 
and  sawfishes. 
Pluoinm    (plA'Ji-um),   in   the   Boman 

ing  the  slave  of  another,  or  of  kidnaping 
a  free  person  in  order  to  make  him  a 
slave.  By  Scotch  law  the  crime  of  steal- 
ing an  adult  person  {plagii  oHmen)  was 
punishable  with  death,  and  the  same  pun- 
ishment has  been  applied  to  the  stealing 
of  children. 

P1fl.cmp  (plAg),  a  contagious  and 
x^xa^ue  j^^     ^^jjyjfg     disease 

characterized  by  entire  prostration  of 
strength,  stupor,  delirium,  often  nausea 
and  vomitinff,  and  certain  local  symp- 
toms, as  buboes,  carbuncles,  and  livid 
spots  (petechicB).  Like  all  other  malig- 
nant fevers,  the  plague  has  its  various 
stages,  but  most  frequently  runs  its 
course  in  three  days,  although  death  may 
ensue  a  few  hours  after  its  appearance. 
If  the  patient  survive  the  fifth  day,  be 
will,  under  judicious  treatment,  generally 
recover.  There  is  no  specific  remedy 
against  the  disease,  and  a  variety  of  treat- 
ment has  been  adopted  on  different  occa- 
sions and  by  different  medical  men.  The 
plague  appeared  in  the  most  ancient 
times,  although  historians  have  used  the 
terms  indiscriminately  for  other  epidem- 
ics.   The  first  recorded  visitation  of  the 
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plague    to    Europe    is    that    at    Athena  pampas.     Elevated  plains  are  called  pldh 

(480    B.c.)»    described    by    Thucydides;  teaua  or  tahlelanda, 

Josephua  relates  that  of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  piQiTifiAlci    (pl&n'fsld),     a     city     of 

72.    Among  the  most  disastrous  plagues  a**""**-"-^*^    Union  Co.,  New  Jersey,  at 

of  antiauity  are  those  of  Rome  in  262.  the   base   of   the   Watchung   Mountains, 

when  5000  persons  are  said  to  have  died  24   miles  w.    s.   w.    of   New   York.     It 

daily;    and    of    Constantinople    in    544.  has  printing  press,  tool,  automobile  and 

From  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  to  the  aeardilight  industries ;  and  is  a  residen- 

twelfth  century  it  ravaged  at  intervals  fial  city  for  many   New  York  business 

farious    parts    of    Europe,    particularlv  men.    Pop.  (1020)  27,700. 

France  and  Grermany.     In  the  thirteenth  PloinfiAlii      a  town  of  Windham  O)., 

century  it  was  brought  to  modern  Europe  *  *o^****^'?***>    (Connecticut,  in  Plainfield 

by  the  Crusaders,  and  from  1347  to  1350  township  (town),  16  miles  N.  n.  e.  of  Nor- 

it   traversed   all   Europe,   and   was   then  wich,  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 

called    the    hlaoh    death.    The    scourge  Hartford  railroad.    The  town  has  manu- 

again  claimed  its  victims  in  the  succeed-  factures  of  cottons,  woolens,  yarns,  etiv 

ing  centuries,  and  in  1593  it  was  brought  Pop.  (1020)  7026. 

to  England  by  an  army  returning  from  Plfftin.aniK^     the  name   given   to   the 

the  Continent     Before  the  true  nature  of  ■*•  **""  ov"8>    old    ecclesiastical    chanr 

the  disease  became  known  it  had  gained  in    its   most   simple   state,   and    without 

a  firm  footing  in  London,  and  there  were  harmonic  appendages.     It  consists  largely 

11,508     deaths.     London     lost     by     the  of  monotone,  and   its  inflections  seldom 

plague  36,260  lives  in  1603;  35,500  in  exceed  the  range  of  an  octave.    Ambrose 

1625;    13,480    in    1636;    and   68^600   in  of  Milan  and  Gregory  the  Great  intro- 

1665.    The  plague  in  Marseilles  m  1720  duced   certain    reforms    into   the   church 

caused  the  death  of  over  60,000  in  seven  music  of  their  day,  regarding  which  see 

months,  and  in  Messina  (1743)  of  43,000  Oregorian  Tones, 

in  three  months.  In  1771  it  nearly  swept  Ploiiitiff  (plAn'tif),  in  law  courts, 
off  the  whole  population  of  Moscow.  •»•*«**'"'•'•"*'  the  person  who  commences 
Subsequently  it  appeared  locally  in  a  suit  against  another  in  law  or  equity. 
Europe  at  a  number  of  points.  Its  last  plan  ^^  architecture,  a  drawing  show- 
appearance  in  Europe  was  in  1878-79,  -'*«*">  lag  the  design  of  a  building,  a 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Volga  (As-  term  chiefly  used  in  reference  to  hori- 
trakhan  and  neighborhood).  An  epi-  zontal  sections  showing  the  disposition 
demic  of  pUgue  broke  out  in  the  Bom-  of  the  walls  and  various  floors  of  the 
bay  Presidency,  India,  in  1806.  In  1900  building,  and  of  the  doors  and  windows, 
it  appeared  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  etc.;  but  also  applied  to  elevations  ana 
and  the  Philippines,  and  even  reached  vertical  sections.  A  geometrical  plan  is 
California.  A  few  cases  made  their  ap-  one  wherein  the  several  parts  are  repre- 
pearance  in  Porto  Rico  in  1912.  The  dis-  stnted  in  their  true  proportions.  A  per- 
ease  is  attributed  to  a  micro-organism,  the  epective  plan  is  one,  the  lines  of  which 
BacUlua  pestis,  discovered  in  1894  by  follow  the  rules  of  perspective,  thus  re- 
Kitasato  and  by  Yersin.  Rats  are  espe-  ducing  the  sizes  of  the  more  distant  parts, 
cially  subject  to  the  infection*  and  fleas  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  draught 
convey  it  from  rats  to  men.  or  representation  on  paper  of  any  pro- 
Plaioe     (Pl^:    PUuronedes    or    PIo«  jected  work,  as  the  plan  of  a  city  or  of 

*ewa),  a  genus  of  so-called  a  harbor. 
•Flat-fishes.'  The  common  plaice  {Pleu-  Plonfl.ridR  (plan-ar'i-da),  the  Pla- 
ronectee  platessa  or  Plaiesea  vulgaris),  * *«*"««•****■"'  narians,  a  suborder  of 
a  well-known  food  fish,  attains  an  aver-  flat,  soft-bodied  annelids,  of  the  order 
age  length  of  12  or  18  inches.  The  Turbellarla,  mostly  oval  or  elliptical  in 
dark  or  upper  side  is  colored  brown,  shape,  and  not  unlike  the  foot  of  a  gas- 
spotted  with  red  or  orange;  the  body  is  teropodous  mollusc.  They  are,  for  the 
comparatively  smooth ;  the  ventral  fins  most  part,  aquatic  in  their  habits,  occur- 
are  situated  on  the  throat,  and  are  thus  ring  m  fresh  water  or  on  the  seashore, 
jugular  in  position;  the  mouth  is  of  but  are  found  occasionally  in  moist 
small  size,  and  provided  with  small  earth.  The  male  and  female  organs  are 
teeth.  These^  fishes  are  all  *  ground-  united  in  the  same  individual,  and  the 
fishes,'  that  is,  feed  and  swim  near  the  process  of  reproduction  may  be  either 
bottom  of  the  sea.  They  are  caught  sexual,  by  means  of  true  ova,  or  non- 
chiefly  by  means  of  trawl-nets.  sexual,  by  internal  gemmation  or  trans- 
Plain     (P^&^)*  A  ^^^^^  ^^  country  of  verse  fission. 

^ ^^^     nearly  uniform  elevation;  piotipli^  (plang'shA),    James    Robiw- 

kAOwn  also  as  steppeSf  savannas,  prairies,  ^  a"'"^**^  ^^^^    ^    English    dramatist 
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and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  born  in 
1796;  died  in  1880.  Ue  came  forward 
early  as  a  writer  of  pieces  for  the  theater, 
and  also  occupied  himself  with  archae- 
ology, heraldry,  etc.,  being  appointed  a 
pursuivant  in  the  heraW  college,  and 
latterly  Somerset  herald  (186H).  He 
wrote  a  vast  number  of  extravaganzas, 
pantomimes,  and  otlier  light  pieces,  while 
among  his  more  serious  productions  were : 
History  of  Britiah  Costume;  Introduc- 
tion to  Heraldry;  The  Pursuivant  at 
Arms,  a  treatise  on  heraldry;  Recolleo' 
tions  and  Reflections;  The  Conqueror  and 
his  Companions;  The  Cydopadia  of 
Costume, 

Flanchette  (Plap-shet;),,  an  instro- 
'^''*'  ment  used  m  spiritual- 
istic siances.  It  consists  of  a  heart- 
shaped  board,  with  wheels  under  its 
broad  end,  and  a  hole  at  the  pointed  end 
through  which  a  pencil  may  be  thrust. 
It  moves  readily  when  the  fingers  of 
sensitives  are  placed  on  it,  and  often 
writes  freely,  many  long  and  often  very 
curious  communications  being  thus  re- 
ceived. 

Plane  (Pl^)>  &  joiner's  tool,  consist- 
ing  of  a  smooth-soled  solid 
block,  through  which  passes  obliquely  a 
piece  of  edged  steel  forming  a  kind  of 
chisel,  used  In  parlDg  or  smoothing  boards 
or  wood  of  any  kind.  Planes  are  of 
various  kinds,  as  the  jack  plane  (about 
17  inches  long),  used  for  taking  off  the 
roughest  and  most  prominent  parts  of 
the  wood;  the  trying  plane,  which  is 
used  after  the  jack  plane;  the  smoothing 
plane  (7^  inches  long)  and  block  plane 
(12  inches  long),  chiefly  used  to^  clean- 
ing off  finished  work,  and  giving  the 
utmost  degree  of  smoothness  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  wood;  the  compass  plane, 
which  has  its  under  surface  convex,  its 
use  being  to  form  a  concave  cylindrical 
surface.  There  is  also  a  species  of  plane 
called  a  rebate  plane,  being  chiefly  used 
for  making  rebates.  The  plough  is  a 
plane  for  sinking  a  channel  or  groove  in 
a  surface,  not  close  to  the  edge  of  it. 
Molding  planes  are  for  forming  mold- 
ings, and  must  vary  according  to  the  de- 
sign. Planes  are  also  used  for  smooth- 
ing metal,  and  are  wrought  by  machinery. 
See  Planing  Machine, 
piayiA  in  geometry,  a  surface  such 
xAOruc,  that  if  any  two  pomts  in  it 
are  joined  by  a  straight  line  the  line  will 
lie  wholly  within  the  surface. 
Plane      I^<^I'I^ed.    see  Inclined  Plane. 

P1ii.ii^-tri^^     {PMdnus),   a  genus  of 

riane-xree    ^^^^  ^^j;^,  j^^^  pj^_ 

tanacese.  P.  occidentalism  the  American 
plane-tree  or  buttonwood   (the  sycamore 


or  cotton'tree  of  the  West),  abounds  in 
American  forests,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  attains  sometimes  a  diameter  of 
from  10  to  14  feet,  rising  60  or  70  feet 
without  a  branch.  The  bark  is  pale 
green  and  smooth,  and  its  epidermis  de- 
taches in  portions;  the  fresh  roots  are  a 
beautiful  red;  the  leaves  are  alternate, 
palmated,  or  lobed;  and  the  flowers  are 
united  in  little  globular,  pendant  balls. 
The  wood  in  seasoning  takes  a  dull  red 
color,  is  fine  grained,  and  susceptible  of 


Oriental  PUne-tree  (Platanus  orieiMliM), 

a  good  polish,  but  speedily  decays  on  ex- 
posure to  the  weather.  The  oriental 
(P.  orient&lis),  resembles  the  preceding, 
and  is  plentiful  in  the  forests  of  West- 
em  Asia.  The  P.  orientalis  and  P,  aceri- 
folia,  from  being  able  to  withstand  the 
deleterious  influences  of  a  smoky  atmos- 
phere, are  among  the  trees  most  suitable 
for  planting  in  towns.  The  Acer  Pseudo- 
platHnus,  the  common  sycamore  or 
greater  maple,  is  called  in  Scotland  the 
plane-tree. 

Planet  (pl^Q'^t),  a  celestial  body 
ACMJ.V/V  which  revolves  about  the  sun 
as  its  center  {primary  planets),  or  a 
body  revolving  about  another  planet  as 
its  center  {secondary  planets,  satellites, 
or  fitooft«).  The  known  major  planets 
are,  in  the  order  of  their  proximity  to 
the  sun.  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth, 
Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Nep- 
tune. Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter, 
and  Saturn  were  known  to  the  ancients. 
Uranus  was  accidentally  discovered  by 
Herschel  in  1781,  while  the  discovery  of 
Neptune  was  the  result  of  pure  intel- 
lectual work,  the  calculating  of  Leverrier 
and  Adams  (1845).  The  planetoids  or 
asteroids  are  small  bodies  discovered 
since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and 
Jupiter.    The  number  of  these  asteroida 
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is  annually  increased  by  fresh  dlscoy- 
eries;  orer  700  are  now  luiown.  Mer- 
cury, Venus,  the  Earth,  and  Mars  closely 
resemble  each  other  in  many  respects. 
They  are  all  of  moderate  size,  with  great 
densities;  the  earth  weighing  as  much 
as  five  and  a  half  times  an  equal  bulk 
of  water.  They  shine  only  by  refiected 
Runlight.  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and 
Neptune,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  enor- 
mous size,  of  small  densities,  some  of 
them  weighing  less  than  an  equal  bulk  of 
water,  and  probably  exist  at  a  high 
temperature,  and  give  out  in  addition  to 
reflected  sunlight  a  considerable  amount 
of  light  and  heat  of  their  own.  Nearly 
all  the  planets  are  attended  by  moons, 
varying  from  one  to  ten  in  number.  The 
most  colossal  of  the  planets  is  Jupiter; 
its  volume  exceeds  that  of  the  earth  about 
1200  times.  Saturn  is  next  in  size. 
Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Nep- 
tune, being  outside  the  earth's  orbit,  are 
sometimes  called  the  superior  nlaneis; 
Venus  and  Mercury,  being  within  the 
earth's  orbit,  are  called  inferior  planeU, 
The  family  of  major  planets  has  also  been 
subdivided  into  intra-asieroidal  planets 
—  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars; 
and  emtra-asieroidal  planets  —  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune,  the  char- 
acter of  the  two  being  very  different  as 
above  described.  The  planet  which  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  earth  is  Venus, 
the  least  distance  in  round  numbers 
being  23  millions  of  miles;  the  most 
distant  is  Neptune,  least  distance  2629 
million  miles.  We  give  here  a  compara- 
tive table  of  the  planets;  see  also  the 
separate  articles. 


Planing  Machine,  f^r^i  1°^  iTg 

wood  or  metal.  For  the  former  purpose 
the  usual  form  oas  cutters  on  a  drum 
rotating  on  a  horizontal  axis  over  the 
board  which  is  made  to  travel  under- 
neath. The  cutter-drum  may  be  repeated 
underneath  and  at  the  edges,  so  as  to 
plane  all  sides  simultaneously.  In  plan- 
ing metals  the  object  to  be  planed,  fixed 
on  a  traversing  table,  is  moved  against 
a  relatively  fixed  cutter,  which  has  a 
narrow  point  and  removes  only  a  fine 
strip  at  each  cut. 

Plankton  nrBriVa^nlSfarofTe 
ocean  or  other  waters,  taken  collectively. 
Plant.      ^^  Botany. 

Plantagenet  iSLT^r^ilittaT 

Geoffrey,  Count  of  Anjou,  and  said  to 
have  originated  from  his  wearing  a 
branch  of  broom  {plante  de  genii)  in  his 
cap.  This  name  was  borne  by  the  four- 
teen kings,  from  Henry  II  to  Richard 
III,  who  occupied  the  English  throne 
from  1154-1485.  In  1400  the  family 
was  divided  into  the  branches  of  Lan- 
caster (Red  Rose)  and  York  (White 
Rose),  and  from  their  reunion  in  1486 
sprang  the  House  of  Tudor.  See  Eng- 
land, 

Plantaginese  ffiilSi^'^^^xll'th^' 

plantains,  a  small  nat.  order  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  monopetalous  exogenous 
series.  It  consists  of  herbaceous,  rarely 
suffrutescent,  plants,  with  alternate  or 
radical,   rarely  opposite,   leaves,  and   in« 


Mean  Dii- 

tanee  from 

the  Sun. 

Distance  from  the  Earth. 

Time  of 

Revolution 

round  the 

Sun. 

Time  of 
Rotation 
on  Axis. 

Oreatest. 

Least. 

Merenry   . . 
Venus     . . . 
The   Earth. 

Mars 

Jnpiter   . . . 
Sstnrn    . . . 
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Milei. 

85,393,000 
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81. 430,000 
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1,928,666,000 

2,868,188,000 

Miles. 

47,229,000 
28,809,000 

62,889,000 

408,709,000 

881,210,000 

1,745,806,000 

2,629,860,000 

Mean  Solar 

Days. 

87-9692 

224-7007 

365-2568 

686-9794 

4332-5848 

10759-2197 

80686-8205 

60126-722 

h.    m.    s. 

28  16  19T 
28  56  4 
24  87  23 
9  55  28 
10  29   17 

f 

! 

Flanetarinm.   ^orr»ry. 
Planimeter  <ta?i?'t;«'2.'ea"„",  'Sf 

which  the  area  of  a  plane  figure  may  l>e 
measured.  It  is  employed  by  surveyors 
in  finding  areas  on  maps,  etc. 

7-^ 


conspicuous  flowers  on  scapes  arising 
from  the  lower  leaves.  The  rib-grass  or 
ribwort  {Plant&ao  lanceolAia),  the  root 
and  leaves  of  which  were  formerly  used 
in  medicine  as  astringents,  is  a  common 
type  found  all  over  Europe.  See  also 
next  article. 
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***"**'"  for),  or  Qbeat  Plantauc, 
a  oomiDon  weed*  the  leaves  of  which  are 
nil  radical,  oral,  and  petiolate,  and  from 
ftmoosit  them  arise  several  long  cylin- 
dricaJ  spikes  of  ffreenish,  inconspicoons 
flowers.  The  root  and  seed  are  still  oc- 
casionally employed  in  the  treatment  of 
diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  external  sores; 
the  seeds  are  also  collected  for  the  food 
of  birds. —  The  name  is  also  given  to  an 
entirely  different  plant  See  next  arti- 
cle. 

Plftlitflin  PlAWTAiK-TBEB,  the  type 
rianiauiy  of  the  nat.  order  Musa- 
cee.  Musa  paradtMUlca,  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies,  is  cultivated  in  mostly  all 
tropical  countries.  The  stem  is  soft, 
herbaceous,  15  to  20  feet  high,  with 
leaves  often  more  than  6  feet  long  and 
nearly  2  broad.  The  fruit  grows  in 
clusters,  is  about  1  inch  in  diameter  and 
8  or  9  inches  long.  The  stem  dies  down 
after  fruiting;  but  the  root-stocl^  is 
p<>rennial,  and  sends  up  numerous  fresh 
shoots  annually.  It  is  easily  propagated 
by  suckers.  The  banana  (which  see)  is 
a  closely-allied  variety  or  species.  Their 
fruits  are  among  the  most  useful  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  form  the  entire 
sustenance  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
tropical  climates.  A  dwarf  variety,  M. 
d^inentis,  produces  a  fruit  In  European 
hothouses.  The  fibers  of  the  leaf-stalks 
of  M.  ietftUU  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
supplies  Manila  hemp  or  abaca,  from 
which  cordage  of  the  strongest  character 
Is  made,  the  finer  fibers  being  used  in 
making  cloth. 

Plantain-eaters,  tuf^^'f:^ 

Musophagid».  The  genus  Mutophdffa  of 
tropical  Africa  includes  the  most  typical 
forms.  These  birds  chiefly  feed  upon 
the  fruit  of  the  banana  and  plantain-tree. 
The  base  of  the  bill  appears  as  a  broad 
plate  covering  the  forehead.  The  plu- 
mage exhibits  brilliant  coloration.  The 
members  of  toe  genus  Corythaim  or  Tou- 
raco9  possess  a  bill  of  ordinary  size  and 
conformation,  and  feed  on  insects  in  ad- 
dition to  fruits. 

Pluntfttion  (plan-tft'shun),  a  term 
rianiaxion  formerly  used  to  desig- 
nate  a  colony.  The  term  was  later 
applied  to  an  estate  or  tract  of  land  in 
the  Southern  States  of  America,  the  West 
Indies,  etc.,  cultivated  chiefly  by  negroes 
or  other  non-European  laborers.  In  the 
Southern  States  the  term  planter  is  spe- 
cially applied  to  one  who  grows  cotton, 
sugar,  rice,  or  tobacco. 

Fantierada  (pian-ti-grrda),  pla.k- 

AC»uvx5Ac»u.ar     XI0BADE8,   camlvorOUS 

animals  in  which  the  whole  or  nearly 


the  whole  sole  of  the  foot  is  applied  to 
the  ground  in  walking.  This  section  in- 
cludes the  bears,  raccoons,  coatis,  and 
badgers.    Gamivora     whicik,      like      the 


PUatigrsda  —  Foot  of  Polar  Bear. 
a,  Fomnr  or  thigh,     h.  Tibia  or  log.     e,  Tmh 
■us  or  foot,     d,  Oahc  or  heoi.     «,  Plant*  ot 
solo  of  foot.     /,  Digit!  or  toes. 

weasels  and  civets,  use  only  part  of  the 

sole  in  walking,  are  termed  Memiplanti- 

grada, 

Plant-UcC,     SeeApfci.. 

Flasenoia  (Pl»-^'thi-a),  a  walled 
*  ***^***'***  town  in  Spain,  Bstrema- 
dura,  almost  surrounded  by  the  river 
Yerte,  120  mUes  w.  8.  w,  of  Madrid.  Its 
cathedral,  episcopal  palace,  and  ruined 
towers  are  the  chief  objects  of  interest 
Pop.  7966. 
piogmo     (plas'ma),  a  siliceous  mineral 

of  a  green  color,  which,  espe- 
cially in  ancient  times,  was  used  for  oma- 
mental  purposes. 

Plassev  (pli^'^S)*  a  village  In  Bengal* 
X^iawcy  ^^  th^  Hooghly,  80  milS 
north  of  Calcutta.  Here  on  June  23, 
1757,  Colonel,  afterwards  Lord  Olive, 
with  900  Europeans  and  2100  sepoys, 
defeated  Suraja  Dowla  with  an  army 
consisting  of  60,000  foot  and  19,000 
horse,  and  laid  the  foundation  of'  the 
British  Empire  in  India.  i 

Flasterine     (P'a«'t«r-ing)   is  the  art 

o  of  covering  the  surface 
of  masonry  or  woodwork  with  a  plastic 
material  in  order  to  give  It  a  smooth  and 
uniform  surface,  and  generally  in  in- 
teriors to  fit  it  for  painting  or  decorations. 
In  plastering  the  interior  of  houses  a 
first  coat  is  generally  laid  on  of  lime, 
thoroughly  slaked,  so  as  to  be  free  from 
any  tendency  to  contract  moisture,  and 
mixed  with  sand  and  cows'  hair.  For 
the  purpose  of  receiving  this  coat  the 
wall  is  generally  first  covered  with  latiys 
or  thin  strips  of  wood,  with  narrow* in- 
terstices between.  The  face  of  the  first 
coat,  which  should  be  of  considefsbie 
thickness,  is  troweled,  or  indented  wiJUi 
cross  lines  by  the  troweL  to  form  a  (ey 
for  the  finishing  coats.  The  second  coat 
is  applied  to  this  when  it  it  thoroughly 
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Plaster  of  Paris 


Plate-marks 


dried.  It  is  nibbed  in  witli  a  flat  board 
BO  as  thorough *y  to  fill  the  indentations 
and  cover  the  unequal  surface  of  the  first 
coat  with  a  smooth  and  even  one.  In 
plastering  walls  great  care  must  be  taken 
to  have  the  surface  perfectly  verticaL 
The  setting  coat,  which  is  of  pure  lime, 
«r  for  moldings  or  finer  work  of  plaster 
of  Paris  or  stucco,  is  applied  to  the  sec- 
ond coat  before  it  is  quite  dry.  A  thin 
coating  of  plaster  of  Paris  is  frequently 
applied  to  ceilings  after  the  setting  coat. 

Plaster  of  Paris,  l^^  ^^"^^  «*^^ 

*  AW0VVX  WA  A  OTA  A09  ^Q  gypsum 
(which  see)  when  ground  and  used  for 
taking  casts,  etc.  If  one  part  of  pow- 
dered gypsum  be  mixed  with  two  and  a 
half  parts  of  water  a  thin  pulp  is  formed, 
which  after  a  time  sets  to  a  hard,  com- 
pact mass.  By  adding  a  small  quantity 
of  lime  to  the  moistened  gvpsnm  a  very 
hard  marble-like  substance  is  obtained  on 
setting. 
Plftsten  A'®  applications  of  local  rem- 

AMMVVA0     ^j^    ^^    j^jjy   p^j^   ^£    ^^^   g^^ 

face  of  the  bodv  by  means  of  a  supporting 
texture  of  leather,  silk  or  other  cloth,  or 
merely  of  paper.  Plasters  may  be  in- 
tended to  give  protection,  support,  or 
warmth,  or  they  may  be  actively  medic- 
inal. (See  Blisters,)  The  materials 
most  frequently  used  in  plasters  are  belU- 
donna,  cantharides,  galbanum,  isinglass, 
lead,  mercury,  opium,  pitch,  resin,  iron, 
and  soap,  and  their  adhesive  property  is 
generally  due  to  the  combination  of 
oxide  of  lead  with  fatty  acids. 

Plastic  Clay,  %<rA.\rT. 

beds  of  the  Eocene  period  from  its  being 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery.  It 
is  a  marine  deposif. 

Piflf  fl      ^>  UNITED  PbOVINGEB  OF.    SeO 

xxn^My  j^rgentine  Republic 

Plata  ^?/*;it^^?V4'prl5r'^m^ 

otjver),  or  JcIIMEr  xXate,  runs 
for  more  than  200  miles  between  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  Uruguay,  and  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  a  river,  but  rather 
an  estuary,  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  great  rivers  Paran&  and  Uruguay 
(which  see).  It  flows  into  the  Atlantic 
between  Cape  St.  Antonio  and  Cape  St. 
Mary,  and  has  here  a  width  of  170  miles. 
On  Its  banks  are  the  cities  and  ports  of 
Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres.  r^aviga- 
tion  is  hampered  In  some  parts  of  the 
rirer  by  shallow  water  and  sand  banks. 
It  was  discovered  in  1515  by  Juan  Diaz 
de  Soils,  and*called  Rio  de  Sohs ;  it  owes 
its  present  name  to  the  famous  navigator 
Cabot. 

Plfttsfl.  (Pl&'tfi'a),  %,  city  of  ancient 
rxai«a  Greece,  in  B«otU%ow  wholly 
in  niiiifl.    It  baa  a  permanent  place  in 


history  on  account  of  the  great  battle 
which  was  fought  in  its  vicinity  in  Sep- 
tember, 470  B.C.,  when  100,000  Greeks 
under  Pausanias  defeated  about  thrice 
that  number  of  Persians  under  Mardonius. 
Platalea.     See^poaft5«i. 

Platanista  ^pH"**'^:;^"/^^'  ^J^^f^- 

*  •*  "^  water  dolphin,  differing 
chiefly  from  the  true  Delphinidfe  in  its 
blowhole  being  a  longitudinal  instead  of 
transverse  fissure.  It  is  represented  by 
a  single  species  (P.  Oangetioa),  which  in- 
habits  the  estuary  of  the  Ganges.  An 
allied  form  Unia  Bollviensis)  inhabits 
the  rivers  of  Bolivia. 
Plflfflnns    (plat'a-nus),    the   plane- 

der  Platanacete,    which   consists  of   this 
one  genus.     See  Plane-tree, 
Plate.     ^^  Plate-marks. 

Plateau      (p^^-^^')*    ^^  Tableland. 

Plate  Glass.   ^(^^^^ 

PlofA-mflrlrs  o'  Hall-marks,  in 
riaxe-marKS,  B  r  1 1  a  l  n  ,  a  series  of 
marks :  hall-mark,  sovereign's  mark,  name- 
mark  (first  letter  of  Christian  and  sur- 
name of  maker),  and  date  mark  (a 
variable  letter),  legally  stamped  upon 
^old  and  silver  plate  as  an  index  to  qual- 
ity, name  of  maker,  date  and  place  of 
manufacture.  The  duty  of  assaying  and 
stamping  gold  and  silver  wares  is  per- 
formed by  the  Goldsmiths*  Company  of 
London.  Their  marks  are  a  leopard's 
head  crowned,  and  a  lion  passant  as  the 
sovereign's  mark.  AflSIiated  with  Gold- 
smiths' Hall  are  the  following  assay 
offices,  each  of  them  having  a  distinctive 
mark :  Birmingham,  an  anchor ;  Chester, 
three  garbs  (or  sheaves)  and  a  dagger; 
Exeter,  a  castle  with  three  towers:  New- 
castle, three  castles;  Sheffield,  a  crown; 
Edinbunh,  a  thistle;  Glasgow,  tree, 
fish,  and  bell ;  Dublin,  a  harp,  crowned. 
Plate,  whether  of  British  or  foreign 
make  (the  latter  bears  in  addition  to 
the  usual  marks  the  letter  f  in  an  oval 
escutcheon),  must  be  of  one  of  the  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  law,  and  hall-marked, 
before  it  can  be  dealt  in,  or  even  exposed 
for  sale.  Forfeiture  and  a  fine  of  £10 
for  each  article  are  the  penalties  attached 
to  breaches  of  this  law.  The  standards 
are:  gold,  22,  18,  15,  12,  and  9  caraU 
(24  caratszpure  gold)  ;  silver,  aUnost 
invariably  11  ozs.  2  dwts.  per  lb.  troy. 
Foreign  plate  of  an  ornamental  charac- 
ter manufactured  before  1800,  jewelry 
with  atone  settings  or  so  richly  chased 
that  it  eonld  not  be  sUmped  without 
injury,     silver     chains,     necklets,     and 
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lockets,  and  a  variety  of  small  fancy  ar- 
ticles are  exempt  from  hall-marliinf. 
Gold  plate  is  liable  to  a  duty  of  lis, 
per  oz.,  silver  plate  U,  Gd.  per  oz. ;  this 
duty  is  payable  at  the  assay  offices  before 
the  assayed  and  stamped  goods  are  re- 
turned. A  rebate  of  ith  in  gross  weight 
18  allowed  If  articles  are  sent  in  an  un- 
finished state.  All  plain  rings,  of  what- 
ever weight,  are  considered  as  icedding 
rings,  and  liable  to  duty,  while  rings 
chased  or  jeweled  are  free.  For  deal- 
ing in  plate  of  gold  above  2  dwts.  and 
under  2  ozs.  in  weight,  or  of  silver  above 
5  dwts.  and  under  30  ozs.  per  article, 
a  plate  license  of  £2,  6«.  (renewable  an- 
nually) is  required;  for  heavier  wares 
the  amount  of  annual  license  is  £5,  15«. 

Plate-powder,    ,',e.X'*^M' ^' 

silver  plate,  commonly  made  of  a  mix- 
ture of  rouge  and  prepared  chalk. 
PlAfificr  (pl&t'ing),  the  coating  of  a 
riaun^  metallic  article  with  a  thin 
film  of  some  other  metal,  especially  gold 
or  silver.  As  regards  plating  with  pre- 
cious metals,  electrodeposition  has  en- 
tirely superseded  the  old  Sheffield  method, 
which  consisted  in  welding  plates  of 
various  metals  at  hi^h  temperatures. 
This  welding  process  is  now,  however, 
largely  employed  in  plating  iron  with 
nickel  for  cooking  vessels,  iron  with 
brass  for  stair-rods  and  other  furnishing 
and  domestic  requisites,  and  lead  with 
tin  for  pipes,  etc.  See  Electro-metallurgy, 
Platinimi  (Plat'in-um),  a  metal  dis- 
^^  covered  in  America  in  the 
16th  century.  Platinum  occurs  mostly  in 
small,  irregular  grains,  generally  contains 
a  little  iron,  and  is  accompanied  besides 
by  iridium,  osmium,  rhodium,  palladium, 
ruthenium  (hence  called  the  *  platinum 
metals'),  and  also  sometimes  by  copper, 
chromium,  and  titanium.  It  was  first 
obtained  in  Peru,  and  has  since  been 
found  in  various  other  localities,  such  as 
Canada.  Oregon,  California,  the  West 
Indies.  Brazil,  Colombia.  Borneo,  etc., 
but  the  chief  supply  ot  platinum  ore 
comes  from  the  Ural  Mountains  In 
Siberia.  It  was  there  discovered  in  beds 
of  auriferous  sands  in  1823,  and  has  been 
worked  by  the  Russian  government  since 
1828.  Pure  platinum  is  almost  as  white 
as  silver,  takes  a  brilliant  polish,  and  is 
highly  ductile  and  malleable.  It  is  the 
heaviest  of  the  ordinary  nrptals,  and  the 
I'fAfCt  expansive*- when  heated;  specific 
gravity  21,53  rolled,  21.15  cast.  It  un- 
dergoes no  change  from  the  combined 
ageu'Ly  of  air'flnd  moisture,  and  it  may 
b^  pxpospd  tt) .  the  strongest  •  h^at  -of  a 
Smith's  forge'  without  suffering  either  oxi- 
dation  or   fusion..  Platinum   i^   not   at- 


tacked by  any  of  the  pure  acids.  Its 
only  solvents  are  chlorine  and  uitro- 
muriatic  acid,  which  act  upon  it  with 
greater  difficulty  than  on  gold.  In  a 
finely  divided  state  it  has  the  power  of 
absorbing  and  condensing  large  quantities 
of  gases.  On  account  of  its  great  infusi- 
bility.  and  its  i>ower  generally  of  with- 
standing the  action  of  chemical  reagents, 
platinum  is  much  used  as  a  material  for 
making  vessels  to  be  used  in  the  chemical 
laboratory.  As  a  platinum  loop  or  needle 
it  is  much  used  in  bacteriological  labora- 
tories. Crucibles,  evaporating  dishes,  etc., 
are  very  often  made  of  platinum;  so 
also  the  large  stills  used  for  the  evapora- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid.  The  useful  alloys 
of  platinum  are  not  numerous.  With 
silver  it  forms  a  tolerably  fusible  white 
alloy,  malleable  and  brilliant  when  pol- 
ished ;  but  it  scales  and  blackens  by  work- 
ing. Gold,  by  a  forge  heat,  combines  with 
platinum,  and  the  alloys,  in  all  propor- 
tions, are  more  fusible  than  the  latter 
metal.  In  the  proportion  of  38  era.  to 
1  OS.  it  forms  a  yellowish-white,  ductile, 
hard  alloy,  which  is  so  elastic  after  ham- 
mering that  it  has  been  used  for  watch- 
springs;  but  the  favorable  results  ex- 
pected from  them  have  not  been  realized. 
Alloyed  with  iridium  (a  rare  metal  of 
the  same  group)  it  possesses  an  excellent 
and  unalterable  surface  for  fine  engrav- 
ing, as  in  the  scales  of  astronomical  in- 
struments, etc.  This  alloy  has  also  been 
adopted  for  the  construction  of  interna- 
tional standards  of  length  and  weight 
Mercury,  by  trituration  with  spongy 
platinum,  forms  an  amalgam  at  firat 
soft,  but  which  soon  becomes  firm,  and 
has  been  much  used  in  obtaining  mallea- 
ble platinum.  A  coating  of  platinum  can 
be  given  to  copper  and  other  metals  by 
applying  to  them  an  amalgam  of  spongy 

{)Iatinum  and  5  parts  of  mercury;  the 
atter  metal  is  then  yolatilized  by  heat. 
Lead  combines  with  platinum  readily; 
and  iron  and  copper  in  like  manner. 
The  last  mentioned,  when  added  in  the 
proportion  of  7  to  16  of  platinum  and 
1  of  zinc,  and  fused  in  a  crucible  ondet 
charcoal  powder,  forms  the  alloy  called 
artificial  gold.  Steel  unites  with  plati- 
num in  all  proportions,  and.  especially 
in  the  proportion  of  from  1  to  3  p^t 
cent,  of  platinum,  forms  a  tough  and 
tenacious  alloy,  well  adapted  for  cutting 
instruments.  Arsenic  unites  easily  with 
platinum.-  and  is  sometimes  employed  for 
rendering  the  latter*  metal  fusible.  Aa 
alloy  of  plathium,  iridium,  aird  rhodtum 
fs  used '  for  *  making' crucibles,  etc."  It  Is 
harder  than. pure  platinum,  .is  less  easily, 
attacked. by  chemical  reagents,  and  bean 
a  higher  temperature*  without  fusing. 
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Plato  Plato 

Plato     (Plft'to),  an  ancient  Greek  phi-  that  Plato  followed  anj  plan  either  artis- 
losopher,  founder  of  one  of  the  tic  or  didactic.    Apart  from  their  pUiio 

Seat  Bchools  of  Greek  philosophy,  was  sophical  teaching  the  dialogues  of  Plato 
m  at  Athens  in  b.c.  429:  died  in  are  admirable  as  works  of  literature,  is- 
B.C.  347.  Few  particulars  of  his  life  pecially  for  their  dramatic  truthfulness, 
are  known,  but  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  and  exhibit  Greek  prose  in  its  highest 
he  was  well  connected  and  carefully  edu-  perfection.  In  all  of  them  Socrates 
sated.  About  ills  twentieth  year  he  came  (idealized)  appears  as  one  of  the  speak- 
directly  under  the  influence  of  Socrates,  ers.  They  contain  also  lively  and  ac- 
and  from  this  time  curate  accounts  of  previous  systems  of 
he  gave  himself  en-  Greek  philosophy  and  their  teachers,  in- 
tirelpr  to  philosophy,  troduced  not  merely  for  historical  pur- 
Until  the  death  of  poses,  but  as  incidental  to  the  analysis  of 
Socrates  (b.g.  3d9)  their  opinions.  There  is  an  excellent 
he  appears  to  have  English  translation  of  the  whole  by 
been    his   constant  Jowett. 

and  favorite  pupil;  The  philosophy  of  Plato  must  be  re- 
but after  that  event  garded  as  one  of  the  grandest  efforts  ever 
Plato  is  supposed  to  made  by  the  human  mind  to  compass  the 
have  left  Athens  with  problem  of  life.  After  the  example  of 
a  view  to  improving  Socrates,  he  held  the  great  end  of  philo- 
his  mind  by  travel,  sophic  teaching  to  be  to  lead  the  mind 
He  is  said  to  have  of  the  inquirer  to  the  discovery  of  truth 
visited  Gyrene  (in  rather  than  to  impart  it  dogmatically,  and 
North  Africa),  Low-  for  this  end  he  held  oral  teaching  to  be  su- 
er  Italy,  and  Sicily,  perior  to  writing.  This  preference  ap- 
PUto. —  Antiqut  Various  other  jour-  pears  to  have  determined  the  conversa- 
gem.  neys    are    attributed    tional  form  given  to  most  of  his  works, 

to  him,  but  without  Plato  originated  the  distinction  of  philoso- 
sufficient  authority.  About  b.c.  d£H)  or  phy  into  the  three  branches  of  ethics, 
388  Plato  returned  to  Athens  and  began  physics,  and  dialectics,  although  these 
to  teach  his  philosophical  system  in  a  names  were  first  applied  by  his  disciple 
gymnasium  known  as  the  Academy,  his  Xenocrates.  The  cardinal  principle  of 
subsequent  life  being  unbroken,  except  Plato*8  dialectical  system  is  the  doctrine 
by  two  visits  to  Sicuy.  He  appears  to  of  ideas.  True  science,  according  to  him, 
have  had  a  patrimony  sufficient  for  his  was  conversant,  not  about  those  material 
wants,  and  taught  without  remunera-  forms  and  imperfect  intelligences  which 
tion.  One  of  his  pupils  was  Aristotle.  we  meet  with  in  our  daily  intercourse 
The  reputed  works  of  Plato  consist  of  with  men;  but  it  investigated  the  nature 
Dialogu€9  and  Leiter9,  the  latter  now  re-  of  those  purer  and  more  perfect  patterns 
garden  as  spurious;  but  the  genuineness  which  were  the  models  after  which  all 
of  most  of  the  Dialoaues  is  generally  ad-  created  beings  were  formed.  These  per- 
mitted. The  chronology  of  the  latter  is  feet  types  he  supposes  to  have  existed 
a  matter  of  uncertainty.  The  first  at-  from  all  eternity,  and  he  calls  them  the 
tempt  at  a  critical  arrangement  was  made  idea»  of  the  great  original  Intelligence, 
by  Schleiermacher,  who  adopted  an  ar-  As  these  cannot  be  perceived  by  the 
rangement  into  three  divisions,  according  human  senses,  whatever  knowledge  we 
to  the  leading  doctrines  he  believed  they  derive  from  that  source  is  unsatisfactory 
were  intended  to  inculcate.  The  chief  and  uncertain.  Plato,  therefore,  main- 
works  in  the  first  section  are  Phedrus,  tains  that  degree  of  skepticism  which 
Protagoras,  Parmenides,  Lysis,  Laches,  denies  all  permanent  authority  to  the  evi- 
Charmides,  Euthvphron ;  in  the  second,  dence  of  sense.  Having  discovered  or 
Theietetus,  Sophistes,  Politicus,  Phiiedo,  created  the  realm  of  ideas,  he  surveyed  it 
Philebus,  Gorgias,  Meno,  Euthvdemus,  throughout.  He  defined  its  most  ex- 
Cratylus,  Symposium ;  in  the  third,  the  cellent  forms  as  beauty.  Justice,  and 
Republic,  Timsus,  Critias,  and  the  virtue,  and  having  done  so  he  determined 
Leges  or  Laws.  Hermann  has  attempted  what  was  the  supreme  and  dominant 
to  make  out  a  chronological  arrangement,  principle  of  the  whole.  It  is  the  idea  of 
and  other  scholars  who  differ  from  the  Good.  The  harmony  of  intelligence 
Schleiermacher  have  attempted  various  throughout  its  entire  extent  with  good- 
theories  of  constructive  arrangement,  ness:  this  is  the  highest  attainment  of 
These  schemes  in  general  proceed  on  the  Plato's  philosophy.  His  ethical  system 
assumption  that  each  dialogue,  being  an  was  in  direct  dependence  upon  his  dia- 
artistic  whole,  forms  a  link  in  a  chain,  leotics.  He  believed  that  the  ideas  of  all 
Grote  ai«d  others,  however,  do  not  admit   existing  things  were  originally  contained 
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in  God.  These  Ideas  were  each  the  per- 
fection of  it!  kind,  and  as  such  were 
viewed  by  God  wito  approval  and  love. 
God  himself  beinc  infinitely  good  was  the 
object  of  all  imitation  to  intellifent  be- 
ings; hence  the  ethics  of  Plato  had  a 
double  foundation,  the  imitation  of  God 
and  the  realisation  of  ideas,  which  were 
in  each  particular  the  models  of  perfec- 
tion. To  his  cosmical  theories  he  attrib- 
uted only  probability,  holding  that  the 
dialectical  method  by  which  truth  alone 
could  be  discovered  was  applicable  only  to 
ideas  and  the  discovery  of  moral  prin- 
ciples. The  most  valuable  part  of  Plato's 
cosmogony  is  its  first  principle,  that  God, 
who  is  without  envy,  planned  all  things 
that  they  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
like  himself.  Plato's  political  treatises 
are  the  application  of  his  ethical  prin- 
ciples to  social  organization.  His  genius 
was  more  adapted  to  build  imaginary  re- 

Eublics  than  to  organize  real  ones;  hence 
is  judgment  of  statesmen  is  also  faulty 
and  often  unjust,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  Pericles  and  Tbemistocles.  He 
was  guided  by  one  grand  principle,  which 
is  mentioned  in  several  of  his  writing 
that  the  object  of  the  education  and  m- 
struction  of  young  people,  as  well  as  of 
the  government  of  nations,  is  to  make 
them  better;  and  whoever  loses  sight  of 
this  object,  whatever  merit  he  may  other- 
wise possess,  is  not  really  worthy  of  the 
esteem  and  approbation  of  the  public 

The  followers  of  Plato  have  been 
divided  into  the  Old,  Middle,  and  New 
Academies;  or  into  five  schools:  the  first 
representing  the  Old,  the  second  and  third 
the  Middle,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  the 
New  Academy.     In  the  first  are  Speusip- 

us,  Xenocrates,  Heraclides,  and  others. 

Jf  these,  the  first  reverted  to  pantheistic 
principles,  the  second  to  mysticism,  and 
the  last  was  chiefly  distinguished  as  an 
astronomer.  In  the  Middle  Academy,  of 
which  were  Arcesllas  and  Cameades,  the 
founders  of  the  second  and  third  school, 
skeptical  tendencies  began  to  prevaiL 
The  New  Academy  began  with  Philo  of 
Larissa,  founder  of  the  fourth  school.  Its 
teachings,  however,  deviated  widely  from 
his  views. 

Platoff  (Pl^'tof),  hetman  of  the  Cos- 
xxavvu.  gacks  and  a  distinguished 
Russian  cavalry  oflScer,  bom  about  176S- 
65;  died  1818.  He  successfully  fought 
the  Turks  in  Moldavia,  and  largely  con- 
tributed to  the  great  disaster  which  befell 
the  French  army  retreating  from  Moscow 
in  1812. 

Platonic  love  ^f^rb'^.^i^^eSfg 

understood  a  pure  spiritual  affection  be- 
tween the  sexes  unmixed  with  carnal  de- 


S 


sires,  and  regarding  the  mind  only  and 
its  excellences. 

PlAtoon  (pla-ttoO,  in  military  lan- 
*M»vwv«»  guage,  meant  formerlv  a 
small  body  of  men  in  a  battalion  of  foot, 
etc,  that  fired  alternately.  The  term  is 
now  applied  to  two  files  forming  a  sub- 
division of  a  company ;  hence  also  platoon' 
firing^  firing  by  subdivisions. 

Plfttt      T^^OUAB         COLIJEB,         political 

>  leader,  born  at  Oswego,  J^ew 
York,  in  1833;  died  in  1910.  He  was 
elected  to  Ck>ngress  in  1873  and  to  the 
Senate  in  1881,  but  reigned  the  same 
year,  with  his  colleague '  Conkling,  fvom 
opposition  to  President  Garfield^s  civil 
service  policy.  In  1880  'he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Express  Com- 
pany. His  time  was  largely  devoted  to 
political  management,  and  for  years  he 
was  the  autocrat  of  the  Republican  party 
in  New  York.  He  was  re-elected  to  the 
Senate  in  1896  and  again  in  1903. 
PlattdeutSCh     iPl^fdoich ) ,  or  low 

guage  of  the  North  German  Lowlands, 
from  the  borders  of  Holland  to  those  of 
Russian  Poland.  The  Dutch  and  Flem- 
ish languages  .also  belong  to  the  Low 
German  dialects,  but  being  associated 
with  an  independent  political  system,  and 
having  a  literature  of  their  own,  are  reck- 
oned as  distinct  languages.  The  Low 
German  dialects  agree  in  their  consonan- 
tal system  not  only  with  Dutch  and  Flem- 
ish, but  also  with  English  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian tongues.  (See  Philology,)  Un- 
til the  Reformation  Low  German  was 
the  general  written  language  of  the  part 
of  the  continent  above  mentioned;  but 
from  that  time  Low  German  works  be- 
came gradually  fewer,  owing  to  the  posi- 
tion now  taken  by  the  High  (or  modem 
classical)  German.  Even  as  a  spoken 
language  High  German  has  ever  since 
been  slowly  superseding  the  Low.  In 
recent  times,  however,  Low  German  lit- 
erature has  received  a  new  impetus  from 
Klaus  Groth  and  Fritz  Renter^  Lin- 
guistically the  Low  German  dialects  have 
received  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and 
many  valuable  lexicographical  works  have 
appeared. 

Plo^ffA  (plftt),  a  river' of  the  western 
Xiauuc  ^jte^  States,  which  rises  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  by  two  branches, 
called  respectively  the  North  and  South 
Forks  of  the  Platte.  The  united  stream 
falls  into  the  Missouri  after  a  course  of 
about  1600  miles.  It  is  from  1  mile  to 
3  miles  broad,  shallow,  encumbered  with 
islands,  has  a  rapid  current,  and  is  there- 
fore not  navigable. 

Plattensee  .«^p|.'*'*"-^>-  ^  Z*"** 
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Plattner  Pleasantville 

PI  Attn  ^r  (plftt'n^r),  Casl  Fbiedbich,  humor,  and  his  faithful  portrayal  of  mld- 
Axabbuci  ^  German  meUlluigist,  bom  die  and  lower  class  Roman  life  made  him 
in  1800;  died  in  1858.  From  1842-67  a  great  favorite  with  the  Roman  public, 
he  held  the  professorship  of  metallurgy  and  his  plays  successfully  held  the  stage 
at  Freiberg,  and  taught  and  experimented  for  some  centuries.  He  was  much  ad- 
with  great  success.  He  is  best  known  mired  by  Cicero  and  Varro.  For  his 
for  his  aj^plication  of  the  blowpipe  to  the  characters,  plots,  scenes,  etc,  he  was 
qoantitative  assay  of  metals.  chiefly  indebted  to  the  poets  of  the  new 

Plftttflbnre*  (plati'burc),  a  town  of  Attic  comedy,  but  the  fai<^uage  was  his 
Axorifirouiug  j^^^  York,  county  seat  own.  Some  twenty  of  his  plays  have 
of  Clinton  Co.,  on  Cumberland  Bay,  Lake  been  preserved  to  us,  a  few  of  them  more 
Champlain,    at    the    mouth    of    Saranac  or  less  mutilated. 

River,  168  miles  n.  by  E.  of  Albany.  It  Plovfair  (pl&'^&r)*  John,  a  Scot- 
ia a  lake  port  of  entry,  with  a  good  bar-  **"J*«***  tish  natural  philosopher  and 
bor ;  lumber,  iron,  pulp,  paper,  automobile  mathematician,  bom  in  Forfarshire  in 
engines,  and  grain  being  the  chief  articles  1748 ;  died  at  Edinburgh  in  1819.  He 
of  export  The  river  supplies  water  entered  the  University  of  St.  Andrews 
power,  and  iron,  flour,  sewing  machines,  at  fourteen,  where  he  soon  displayed  spe- 
pulp,  paper,  etc.,  are  manufactured,  cial  talent  for  mathematics  and  natural 
Plattsburg  is  a  military  post  with  one  of  philosophy.  Having  entered  the  church 
the  largest  barracks  in  the  United  States,  he  held  a  living  for  some  years.  In  1786 
Near  here,  on  Sept.  11,  1814,  Commodore  he  was  chosen  assistant  professor  of 
McDonough  gained  a  victory  over  the  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Bdin« 
British  lake  fleet,  and  an  army  which.had  burgh.  In  1802  appeared  his  Illustra^ 
«4i.uicked  the  town  was  also  repulsed.  tioM  of  the  Hutionian  Theoni  of  the 
Pop.  (1920)  10,909.  .  Earthy  and  in  the  followmg  year  a  Bio- 

PlAttftmniitli  *  cl^»  capital  of  Cass  araphtcal  Account  of  Dr.  Jameo  Button. 
ri^VhhmQma^  Co.,  Nebraska,  on  the  In  1805  he  obtained  the  chair  of  natural 
liissourl  River,  22  miles  8.  of  Omaha,  philosophy  in  Eklinburgh  University. 
A  steel  bridge  2900  feet  long  here  crosses  The  Royal  Society  of  London  elected  him 
the  river.  There  are  railroad  shops,  flour  a  member  in  1807.  He  paid  a  visit  to 
mills,  etc^  and  a  trade  in  grain  and  cattle,  the  continent  in  1815,  and  spent  some 
Pop.  4287.  seventeen  months  in  Trance,  Switzerland. 

PlfitirplTniii  (pla-ti-el'mi-a;  'Flat-  and  Italy.  V.i  published  Elements  of 
xiai^yciiuili  norms'),  a  division  of  EuiAid  and  Outlines  of  Natural  PhOos- 
the  class  Scolecida.  They  are  repre-  ophy^  and  contributed  many  valuable  pa- 
sented  by  the  tapeworm,  '  nukes,'  etc.  pers  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Plfl.tVDnfl  (pmt-i'pus).  See  Omitha-  Society  of  Edinburgh,  the  Royal  Society 
AMrv^^fuo    f^yf^cj^^g^  of  London,  and  the  Edinhurffh  Review, 

Plfl.tVTlli]lfl.  .(plftt-i-n'na).  See  MoH"  His  writings  are  models  of  composition 
AAAifjxuxj&A    key 9,  and  argument. 

PlAnen  (l^ou'en),  a  thriving  mana-  piovfflir  ^^  Lton,  a  British  sci«. 
facturing  town  in  Saxony,  -*"*•/-»■«***>  entist  and  politician,  son 
circle  or  Zwickau,  in  a  beautiful  valley  of  Dr.  G.  Playfair,  inspector-general  of 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bister,  60  miles  hospitals  in  Bengal,  was  born  at  Meerut, 
B.  of  Leipzig,  78  miles  w.s.'W.  of  Dres-  Bengal,  in  1819.  and  educated  at  St  An- 
den.  It  is  walled  and  has  a  castle.  Man-  drews  and  Edinburgh  universities.  He 
afactures  machinery,  paper,  leather,  call-  studied  chemistry  under  Graham  in  Glas- 
coes,  and  extensively  all  kinds  or  era^  gow  and  London,  and  under  Liebig  at 
broidered  goods.  Pop.  (1910)  121^2.  Giessen.  His  able  reports  on  the  sani- 
Plantna  (Plft'tus).  Trrus  Maocitts,  tary  condition  of  the  large  towns  of 
*'"'  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  Britain,  and  his  valuable  services  as  spe- 
Roman  comic  writers,  and  one  of  the  cial  commissioner  at  the  London  Exhibi- 
founders  of  Roman  literature,  bom  at  tion  of  1861  first  brought  him  promi- 
Sarsina,  m  Umbria,  about  b.c.  254;  died  nently  before  the  public  He  became 
B.C.  184.  We  have  few  particulars  of  connected  with  the  science  and  art  de- 
his  life.  He  is  said  to  have  been  first  partment  at  its  establishment  in  1863, 
connected  with  a  dramatic  company  at  inspector-general  of  government  museums 
Rome;  then  to  have  engaged  in  business,  and  schools  of  science  in  1856,  and  was 
but  losing  his  means  was  at  one  time  professor  of  chemistry  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
in  a  very  destitute  condition,  and  com-'  versity.  1858-09.     He  wrote  many  social 

Klled    o  earn  his  livelihood  by  turning  a  and  political  essays.    Died  in  3898. 
ker*s    handmill.    At    this    period    he  piAoaonfinllA     <l  residential  city  and 
became  a  successful  writer  of  comedies.  *AC»5»llUYiiic,    gununer  resort  ot  At- 
The  purity  of  his  language,  his  genuine  liatic  Co.,  New  Jersey,  6  miles  N.  w.  of 
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Atlantic  City.  It  has  a  few  minor  Indus- 
tries.    Pop.  (1920)  5887. 

Playing  Cards.    ^^  <^'^rd. 

pUKeionR  (ple-b€'anz),  or  Plebs,  in 
rieoeians  i^cient  Rome,  one  of  the 
great  orders  of  the  Roman  people,  at 
first  excluded  from  nearly  all  the  rights 
of  citizenship.  The  whole  government  of 
the  state,  with  the  enjoyment  of  all  its 
offices,  belonged  exclusively  to  the  Patri- 
cians, with  whom  the  Plebeians  could  not 
even  intermarry.  The  civil  history  of 
Rome  is  to  a  great  extent  composed  of 
the  struggles  of  the  Plebeians  to  assert 
their  claim  to  the  place  in  the  conunon- 
wealth  to  which  their  numbers  and  social 
importance  entitled  them,  and  which  were 
crowned  with  complete  success  when 
(B.C.  286)  the  Lex  Hortensia  gave  the 
plehisciiOt  or  enactments  passed  at  the 
plebeian  assemblies,  the  force  of  law. 
From  this  time  the  privileges  of  the  two 
classes  may  be  said  to  have  been  equaL 
PlfihiftHtfi  (pleb'i-sit),  a  vote  of  a 
JTieDlSClxe   ^^^ji^  ^^^jQ„  obtained   by 

universal  suffrage,  a  form  of  voting  intro- 
duced into  France  under  the  Napoleonic 
r^ime,  and  named  after  the  Roman 
plehUoita.  (See  above  article.)  The 
term  is  also  used  in  a.  more  general  sense. 

Plectognathi  <?^*'^;%'?;,*iVe.5 

fishes,  distinguished  by  the  maxillary  and 
intermaxillary  bones  on  each  side  of  the 
jaw  being  firmly  united  together  by  bony 
union.  The  head  is  larce,  and  the  union 
of  its  bones  firmer  than  in  any  other  Tele- 
ostean  fishes;  the  body  generally  short, 
skin  homy,  fins  small  and  soft.  As  ex- 
amples of  the  chief  fishes  included  In  this 
group  we  msy  cite  the  trunk-fishes,  the 
file-fishes,  the  globe-fishes,  the  sun-fitshes, 
etc. 

(pledj),  or  Pawn,  in  law,  is 
a   species   of   bailment,   being 


placed  as  stars  in  the  sky,  and  the  loss 
of  the  seventh  was  variously  accounted 
for.  In  reality  the  cluster  consists  of 
far  more  than  seven  stars. 

Pleistocene  <pJi»'t<H*n;  or.  pw*- 

recent),  in  geology,  the  lower  division  of 
the  Post-tertiary  formation.  It  is  also 
known  as  the  Glacial  System,  and  rests 
upon  the  Pliocene,  being  the  latest  of  the 
fossil-bearing  formations.  The  fossil  re- 
mains belong  almost  wholly  to  existing 
species.  The  Pleistocene  molluscs  all  be- 
long to  still  living  species,  but  its  mam- 
mals include  a  few  extinct  forms.  It  is 
also  known  as  the  '  glacial '  or  '  drift  * 
period,  owing  to  the  great  prevalence  of 
glaciers  and  icebergs  at  that  period.  See 
Pliocene, 

Plenipotentiary  ^^'-iJ.^JSiSSS: 

dor  appointed  with  full  power  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  or  transact  other  business.    See 

Pleonaim  i^'t''t^^\t^^^% 

which  we  use  more  words  than  seem  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  convey  our  meaning, 
in  order  to  express  a  thought  with  more 
grace  or  greater  energy;  it  is  sometimes 
also  applied  to  a  needless  Bui>erabundance 
of  words. 

Plenosannu  g«;Vea;S'^in' 

phibious  animals,  nearly  allied  to  the 
Ichthyosaurus.  The  remains  of  this 
curious  genus  were  first  brought  to  light 
in  the  Lias  of  Lyme  Regis  in  1822,  but 
over  twenty  species  are  now  known,  and 
they  have  tormed  the  subject  of  important 
memoirs  by  Owen  and  other  paleontolo- 
gists.   Its  neck  was  of  enormous  length, 


Pledge 


the  deposit  or  placing  of  goods  and  chat- 
tel8,  or  any  other  valuable  thing  of  a 
personal  natare,  as  security  for  the  pav- 
ment  of  mon^y  borrowed,  or  the  fulfill- 
ment  of  an  obligation  or  promise.  If 
the  money  is  not  paid  at  the  time 
slip  11  In  ted  the  pawn  may  be  sold  by  the 
pawnee,  who  may  retain  enough  of  the 
proceeds  to  pay  the  debt  intended  to  be 
scoured.  See  PatDnhroker, 
PlAiai?Pft    (pli'a-dez),    the    so-called 

the  constellation  Taurus,  of  which  only 
fi\\  fire  visible  to  the  naked  eye  of  most 
per8ons.  They  are  regarded  bv  MUdler 
fiM  tlie  central  group  of  the  Milk^  Way. 
.^iK.'ient  Greek  legends  derive  their  name 
from  the  seven  daughters  of  Atlas  and 
the  nymph  Pleione,  fabled  to  have  been 


PUtiosaunis,  partially  restored. 


exceeding  that  of  its  body;  it  possessed 
a  trunk  and  tail  of  the  proportions  of  an 
ordinarv  quadruped ;  to  these  were  added 
the  paddles  of  a  whale.  The  neck  ver- 
tebre  numbered  forty  or  fewer.  From 
twenty  to  twenty-five  dorsal  segments  ex- 
iste<l;  and  two  sacral  vertebne  and  from 
thirty  to  forty  caudal  segments  completed 
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Plethora  neuro-pneumonia 

the  spine.  No  distinct  fafreastbone  was  with  eatarrh  and  pneumonia.  Generally 
Jeveloped.  The  head  was  not  more  than  part  only  of  the  pleora  is  affected,  but 
l-12th  or  l-13th  of  the  length  of  the  bodv ;  sometimes  the  inflammation  extends  to 
the  snout  of  a  tapering  form;  the  orbits  the  wholfL  and  even  to  both  pleurK 
large  and  wide.  The  teeth  were  conical,  (doable  pleurisy).  Acute,  it  is  a  very 
slender,  carved  inwards,  finely  striated  on  common  complaint,  due  to  a  Tariety  of 
the  enameled  surface,  and  hollow  through-  causes,  but  most  frequently  to  sudden 
out  the  interior.  These  animals  appear  chills.  It  invariably  commences  with 
to  have  lived  in  shallow  seas  and  estu-  shivering,  its  duration  and  intensity  gen- 
aries,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  they  erally  indicating  the  degree  of  severity  of 
swam  upon  or  near  the  surface,  having  the  attack ;  fever  and  its  attendant  symp- 
the  neck  arched  like  the  swan,  and  dart-  toms  succeed  the  shivering.  A  sharp, 
ing  it  down  at  the  fish  within  reach,  lancinating  pain,  commonly  called  stitch 
Some  of  the  Plesiosauri  were  upwards  of  in  the  side.  Is  felt  In  the  region  affected 
20  feet  long.  Their  remains  occur  from  at  each  inspiration.  A  short,  dry  cough 
the  Lias  to  the  Chalk  rocks  inclusive,  also  often  attends  this  disease.  While 
these  forms  being  thus  exclusively  of  the  the  inflammation  continues  its  progress  a 
Meeozoic  age.  sero-albumlnous  effusion  takes  place,  and 
Pl^fYinra.  (pleth'u-ra),  in  medidne,  when  this  develops  the  febrile  symptoms 
.Kxci«uvx«  ^^  excess  of  blood  in  the  subside,  usually  from  the  fifth  to  the 
human  system.  A  florid  face,  rose-colored  ninth  day.  Acute  pleurisy  is  seldom  fatal 
skin,  swollen  blood-vessels,  frequent  nose-  unless  complicated  with  other  diseases  of 
bleeding,  drowsiness  and  heavy  feeling  in  the  lungs  or  surrounding  parts,  and  many 
the  limbs,  and  a  hard  and  full  pulse  are  patients  are  restored  simply  by  rest,  mod- 
symptoms  of  this  condition,  habitual  In  erate  sweating  in  bed,  spare  and  light 
many  persons,  and  which,  if  not  actually  diet,  mild  and  warm  drinks,  and  the  appli- 
a  disease,  yet  predisposes  to  inflamma-  cation  of  hot  mustard  and  Ihiseed-meal 
tions,  congestions,  and  hemorrhages,  poultices  to  the  affected  part.  Opiates  to 
Plethora  may,  however,  develop  in  per-  relieve  pain  are  often  needful.  When 
sons  of  all  conditions  and  ages  as  the  acute  pleurisy  is  treated  too  late  or  insuf- 
result  of  too  much  stimulating  food  (as  fidently  it  may  assume  the  chronic  condi- 
an  excessive  meat-diet),  overeatinpf,  large  tlon,  which  may  last  from  six  weeks  to 
consumption  of  malt  and  spirituous  over  a  year,  and  result  in  death  from 
liquors,  residence  in  northern  and  ele-  gradual  decay,  as  in  the  case  of  consump- 
vated  regions  with  sharp,  dry  air,  want  tives,  or  from  asphyxia.  Chronic  pleurisy 
of  exercise,  too  much  sleep,  amputation  is  characterized  by  effusion,  which  accum- 
of  a  limb  —  hi  short,  of  any  action  tend-  niates  in  the  pleural  cavity,  and  soon 
ing  to  unduly  increase  the  volume  of  tends  to  produce  lesions  and  compllca- 
blood.  Plethora  of  a  mild  form  may  be  tions  in  the  surroundinc  organs.  Besides 
reduced  by  copious  draughts  of  diluents,  local  treatment  purgatives  and  diuretics 
a  vegetable  diet,  and  plenty  of  exercise:  are  used,  but  if  the  disease  does  not  yield 
hut  in  cases  requiring  prompt  relief  to  these  remedies,  the  liquid  must  be 
leeches  or  bleeding  must  be  resorted  to.  evacuated  by  operation,  rleurisy,  acute 
Pleura.  (plO'nO  >  the  serous  membrane  and  chronic,  sometimes  also  appears  with' 
Axvuxa  ]|||]|,^  ^e  cavity  of  the  thorax  out  accompanying  pain;  it  is  then  called 
or  chest,  and  which  also  covers  the  lungs,  latent  pleurisy. 

fiach  lung  is  invested  by  a  separate  pleura  pi*||rigy.root      ^^  Butter/ly-weed, 

or   portion    of    this    membrane.    In    the  *             * 

thorax  each  pleura  is  found  to  consist  of  PlAnrAiiPPfiili^     (pl9-r5-nek'::.-d6), 

a  portion  lining  the  walls  of  the  chest,  *icuruiici.wuw    ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ggj,^ 

this  fold  being  named  the  parietal  layer  included   In  the  section  Anacanthlni   of 

of  the  pleura.    The  other  fold,  reflected  that  order,  and  represented  by  the  soles, 

upon  the  lung's  surface,  is  named  in  con-  flounders,    brill,    turbot,    halibut,    plaice, 

tradistinction  the  visceral  layer.    These  etc.    The  scientific   name   Pleuronectidse 

two  folds  inclose  a  space  known  as  the  therefore  corresponds  to  the  popular  des- 

pleural  cavity,  which  in  health  contains  ignation  of  'Flat-fishes'  applied  to  these 

serous  fluid  in  Just  sufficient  quantity  to  forms. 

lubricate  the  surfaces  of  the  pleurae  as  PlenrO-DneUmOnia     (pW'i^n5-m5'- 

they  glide  over  one  another  in  the  move-  ^  ^'^^'^^^Jf*^^^*^^*^^    ni-a),  a   form 

ments    of    respiration.    The    disease    to  of  pneumonia  peculiar  to  the  bovine  race, 

which    the    pleure   are   most   subject    is  It  is  highly  contagious,  and  proves  rap- 

pleuri9y  (which  see).  idly  fatal.     It  first  manifests  itself  in  a 

P1#iirifiv    (pl^'rl-si>,  the  inflammation  morbid  condition  of  the  general  sjrstem: 

f  icuixoy    ^f   ^jjg   pleura.     It   may   be  but  its  seat  is  in  the  lungs  and  the  pleura, 

acute  or  chronic,  simple  or  complicated  where  it  causes  an  abundant  inflamma* 
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toty  exadation  of  thick  p]aatio  matter. 
The  lungs  become  rapidly  filled  with  this 
matter,  and  increase  greatly  in  weight. 
Whether  pleuro-pneumonia  is  specifically 
a  local  or  general  diseaee  ia  disputed)  as 
also  the  manner  of  treatment  On  the 
one  hand,  bleeding  and  mercurial  treat- 
ment, r.B  ir  pleurisy  and  pneumonia,  are 
recommended.  On  the  other,  evacuating 
remedies,  maintaining  the  strength  of  the 
animal,  and  promoting  the  action  of  the 
skin,  bowels,  and  kidneys,  are  employed. 
Pl^vnfl.  (plev'na),  the  chief  town  of 
f  xvvua     ^jjg  ^£  ^jjg  j^^^  districts  faito 


is 
east 


which  the  principality  of  Bulgaria 
divided.  It  lies  a  little  over  3  miles  < 
of  the  Vid,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube, 
and  commands  a  number  of  important 
roads,  being  hence  of  some  strategetical 
importance.  It  is  noted  for  the  nillant 
resistance  of  its  garrison  under  Osman 
Nubia  Pasha  during  the  last  iCusso-Turk- 
ish  war.  Pop.  (1910)  23,049. 
PIpitpI  (pl&'el),  Ignaz,  composer,  was 
-^*^y^*  bom  m  Austria  in  1757;  died 
at  Paris  in  1831.  He  studied  under 
Haydn,  and  rapidly  created  a  reputation 
in  Italy,  France,  and  England.  He 
founded  a  musical  establishment  at  Paris, 
which  became  one  of  the  most  important 
in  Europe,  and  edited  the  Bibliothique 
Muaicale,  in  which  he  inserted  the  best 
works  of  the  Italian,  German,  and  French 
composers.  His  own  works,  chiefly  in- 
strumental pieces,  are  light,  pleasing,  and 
expressive. 
Plica   Polonioa  (pleT^apo-lon'l-ka). 

k5'ma),  a  disease  peculiar  to  Poland  and 
the  immediately  adjacent  districts,  but 
which  at  one  time  was  also  common  in 
many  parts  of  Germany.  The  roots  of 
the  hair  swell,  a  nauseous,  glutinous  fluid 
is  secreted,  and  the  hair  oecomes  com- 
pletely matted.  It  is  generallv  confined 
to  the  head,  but  other  parts  of  the  body 
covered  with  hair  may^  also  be  affected; 
and  sometimes  the  nails  become  spongy 
and  blacken. 

Plim'SOU.  SamubLj  known  as  'the 
*****  WW**,  Bailor's  fnend,'  a  legislator, 
bom  at  Bristol,  England,  in  1824.  In 
1854  he  started  business  in  the  coal  trade 
in  London,  and  shortly  afterward  began 
to  interest  himself  in  the  sailors  of  the 
mercantile  marine,  and  the  dangers  to 
which  they  were  exposed,  especially 
through  overloading,  and  the  employment 
of  unsea worthy  ships.  He  entered  Parlia- 
ment in  1868,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
passed  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  in 
1876.  In  1890  the  fixing  of  the  load  line 
was  taken  out  of  the  owner's  discretion 
and  made  a  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
He  4led  in  iml 


Plinth     ^  architecture,  the  rower 

****"**>    square  member  of  the  base  of 

a  column  or  pedestaL    In  a  wall  the  term 

C"  ith  is  applied  to  the  plain  projecting 
d  at  its  lowest  part. 
Plinv  (Pl^'^)«  <^^roB  PxiNtns  8b- 
^  CUNDUS,  a  Roman  writer,  com- 
monly called  Pliny  the  Elder,  was  bora 
A.IK  23,  probably  at  Comum  (Como). 
He  came  to  Rome  at  an  early  age,  and 
having  means  at  his  disposal  availed  him- 
self of  the  best  teachers.  He  served  with 
distinction  in  the  field,  and  after  having 
been  made  one  of  the  augurs  of  Rome, 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  Spain. 
Everv  leisure  moment  that  he  could  com- 
mand was  devoted  to  literature  and  sci- 
ence, and  his  industry  was  so  great  that 
he  collected  an  enormous  mass  of  notes^ 
which  he  utilised  in  writing  his  works. 
He  adopted  his  nephew,  Plinv  the 
Yonn|;er,  a.d.  73,  ana  perished  in  tbA 
eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  which  over* 
whelmed  Pomi>eii  and  Herculaneum  ii& 
70.  The  onlv  work  of  Pliny  which  iii 
now  extant  is  his  Natural  Hisianf^  a 
work  containing  a  mass  of  information 
on  physics,  astronomy,  etc.,  as  well  ait 
natural  historv  proper,  fable  and  fact  be* 
ing  intermingled. 


Plinv  C^^niB  Plinius  Gjechjus  Sb- 
xAxujT)  cuifDUS,  the  Younger^  ^ 
nephew  of  the  former,  was  bom  a.d.  ox 


at  Comum  (Como).  Having  lost  his 
father  at  an  earlv  age,  he  was  adopted 
by  his  uncle,  and  inherited  the  letter's 
estates  and  MSS.,  and  also  his  industry 
and  love  of  literature.    He  filled  several 

?ublic  offices,  and  was  consul  in  A.n. 
OC.  In  A.D.  103  he  was  appointed  pro- 
praetor or  governor  of  the  province  of 
Pontica,  which  office  he  administered  for 
almost  two  years  to  the  general  satisfac- 
tion. He  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished and  best  men  of  bis  age.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  unknewn,  but  it  is 
supposed  that  he  died  about  the  year  116. 
As  an  author  he  labored  Tilth  ardor,  and 
attempted  both  prose  and  poetry.  Of  his 
writings  only  a  collection  of  letters  in 
ten  books,  and  a  panegyric  on  TTajan, 
remain. 

Pliocene  iSSr^^or^Affil 

term  applied  to  the  most  modern  of 
the  divisions  of  the  Tertiary  epoch.  The 
Tertiary  series  Sir  O.  Lyell  divided 
into  four  principal  groups,  namely,  the 
Eocene  and  the  Miocene  (which  see), 
the  Older  Pliocene,  and  the  Newer  PliO' 
cene  or  Pleistocene,  each  characterised  by 
containing  a  very  different  proportion  of 
fossil  recent  (or  existing)  species.  The 
Newer  Pliocene,  the  latest  of  the  four, 
oootains  from  90  to  95  per  cent,  of  recwt 
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fossilB ;  the  Older  Pliocene  contains  from 
35  to  50  per  cent,  of  recent  fossils.  The 
Newer  Pliocene  period  is  that  whloh  im- 
mediately preceded  the  recent  era;  and 
by  the  latest  system  of  classidcation  it 
has  been  removed  from  the  Tertiary  and 
placed  in  the  Post-tertiary  or  Quaternary 
epoch.  The  Pliocene  period  proper,  or 
the  Crag  period,  is  that  which  Interyened 
between  the  Miocene  and  the  Newer  Pli- 
ocene. Both  the  Newer  and  the  Older 
Pliocene  exhibit  marine  as  well  as  fresh- 
water deposits. 

Plock  Pi'OTZK  (plotsk),  capital  of 
'  the  Kovemment  of  the  same 
name  in  Russian  Poland,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Vistula.  78  miles  K.  w.  of 
Warsaw.  It  has  a  handsome  cathedral, 
dating  from  the  tenth  century,  and  a 
bishop's  palace.  Its  manufactures  are 
unimportant,  but  it  has  a  large  trade. 
Pop.  30,771. — The  province  has  an  area 
of  3674  square  miles,  mostly  level,  and 
marshes  and  lakes  abound.  Fully  one- 
third  of  the  area  is  forest.  Com  and 
potatoes  are  the  chief  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, and  sheep  and  cattle  are  extensively 
reared.  Pop.  (1906)  619,000. 
PlotlTma  (pl^tl'nus),  the  systematic 
riOlinUS  founder  of  Neo-Platonism, 
bom  in  205  A.D.,  at  Lycopolis.  in  Egypt ; 
died  in  the  Campagna,  Italy,  270.  Little 
is  known  of  his  early  life.  In  his  twen- 
ty-eighth year  the  desire  to  study  philos- 
ophy awoke  in  him,  but  he  got  no 
satisfaction  from  his  teachers  till  a  friend 
led  him  to  Ammonius  Saccas  (which  see). 
He  spent  eleven  years  near  this  excellent 
master,  and  the  knowledge  he  had 
acquired  created  an  ardent  desire  in  him 
to  know  also  the  teachings  of  the  Persian 
and  Indian  philosophers.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  joined  the  expedition  of  the  £im- 
peror  Gordian  to  the  East  in  242,  but 
after  the  latter's  death  he  reached  An- 
tioch  with  diflkulty  and  returned  to 
Rome,  where  he  subsequently  lived  and 
taught  At  first  he  taught  orally,  but 
after  ten  years  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  commit  his  doctrines  to  writing,  and  he 
composed  twenty-one  books,  which  were 
only  put  into  the  hands  of  the  initiated. 
About  262-264  Porphyry  became  his 
pupil,  and  during  his  six  years'  stav  in 
Rome,  twenty-four  books  were  written 
by  Plotinus,  and  nine  more  after  Por- 
phyry had  left  for  Sicily.  On  account 
of  the  weakness  of  bis  sight  Plotinus  left 
the  correction  of  his  works  to  Porphyry, 
who  also  was  bis  literary  executor,  and 
has  arranged  his  works  m  six  Enneadg, 
which  form  the  bible  of  the  New  Platon- 
ists.  His  teaching  secured  him  great  re- 
spect and  popularity  among  the  Romans. 
,He  was  held  to  be  so  wise  and  virtuous 


tluit  parents  left  their  children  to  his 
care.  He  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  Em- 
peror Gallienus,  and  he  even  succeeded 
In  inspiring  the  fair  sex  with  a  desire  to 
study  philosophy.  The  writings  of  Ploti- 
nus are  often  obscure  and  even  incompre- 
hensible, but  on  the  whole  they  exhibit 
a  fertile  and  elevated  mind  and  close 
reasoning.  His  system  depends  less  upon 
the  intrinsic  truth  it  contains  than  upon 
its  historical  value,  which  is  great  both 
in  its  antecedents  and  conseouents.  Plo- 
tinus was  well  acquainted  with  the  older 
Greek  philosophy,  with  the  Ionian  and 
the  Eleatic  schools,  with  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle and  other  founders  of  systems,  and 
according  to  the  eclectic  tendencies  of 
his  day  he  believed  there  was  a  funda- 
mental unity  in  these  various  systems. 
It  was  to  Plato,  however,  that  Plotinus 
looked  as  his  great  authority.  He  be- 
lieved himself  a  strict  follower  of  Plato, 
and  his  own  system  a  legitimate  develop- 
ment of  the  principles  of  that  great  phi- 
losopher. 

Plover  (plu^«f)>  the  common  name 
of  several  species  of  gralla- 
torial  birds  belonging  to  the  genus  Cha- 
radriu9*  They  inhabit  all  parts  ot  the 
world.  They  are  gregarious,  and  most  of 
them  are  partial  to  the  muddy  borders  of 
rivers  and  marshy  situations,  subsisting 
on  worms  and  various  aquatic  insecta; 
but  some  of  them  affect  dry  sandy  shores. 
Their  general  features  are :  bill  long,  slen- 
der, straight,  compressed;  nostrils  basal 
and  longitudinal;  legs  long  and  slender, 


Golden  Plover  (Charadrius  pluviUU), 

with  three  toes  before,  the  outer  con- 
nected to  the  middle  one  by  a  short  web; 
wings  middle-sised.  Most  of  them  molt 
twice  a  year,  and  the  males  and  females 
are  seldom  very  dissimilar  in  appear- 
ance. The  various  species  pass  so  imper- 
ceptibly into  one  another  that  their  classi- 
fication is  often  attended  M'ith  diflSculty. 
All  nestle  on  the  ground.  They  run  much 
on  the  soil,  patting  it  with  their  feet  to 
bring  out  the  worms,  etc.  The  golden 
plover  {Charadrivg  p/urtfl/t*),  also  called 
yellow  and  whistling  plover,  is  the  best 
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known,  and  its  flesh  and  its  oliTe-green, 
dark-spotted  eggs  are  considered  a  deli- 
cacy by  epicures. 

Plow  tPl^u),  an  implement  dratrn 
*xvv¥  jjy  animal  or  steam  power,  by 
which  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  cut  into 
longitudinal  slices,  and  these  successively 
raised  up  and  turned  over.  The  object 
of  the  operation  is  to  expose  a  new  sur- 
face to  the  action  of  the  air,  and  to  ren- 
der the  soil  fit  for  receiving  the  seed  or 
for  other  operations  of  agriculture. 
Plows  drawn  by  horses  or  oxen  are  of  two 
chief  kinds:  those  without  wheels,  com- 
monly called  itoinp^Unoi.  and  those  with 
one  or  more  wheels,  called  wheel-plowi. 
The  essential  parts  of  both  kinds  of  plows 
are,  the  beam,  by  which  it  is  drawn;  the 
stilts  or  handles,  by  which  the  plowman 
guides  it ;  the  coulter,  fixed  into  the  beam, 
by  which  a  longitudinal  cut  is  made  into 
the  ground  to  separate  the  slice  or  portion 
to  be  turned  over ;  the  share,  by  which  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow-slice  is  cut  and 
raised  up;  and  finally,  the  mold-board, 
bv  which  the  furrow-slice  is  turned  over. 
The  wheel-plow  is  merely  the  swing-plow 
with  a  wheel  or  pair  of  wheels  attached 
to  the  beam  for  keeping  the  share  at  a 
uniform  distance  beneath  the  surface. 
Besides  these  two  kinds  there  are  subtoil- 

Slo%o$,  driU-plov)*,  drainitiff  plows,  etc. 
Svery  part  of  a  plow  of  the  modern  type 
is  made  of  iron.  Double  tnold-board 
*^Iows  are  common  plows  with  a  mold- 
ooard  on  each  side,  employed  for  making 
a  large  furrow  in  loose  soil,  for  earthing- 
up  potatoes,  etc  Tum-wrett  plows  are 
plows  fitted  either  with  two  mold-bcuirds, 
one  on  each  side,  which  can  be  brought 
Into  operation  alternately,  or  with  a 
mold-board  capable  of  being  shifted  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  so  that,  beginning 
at  one  side  of  a  field,  the  whole  surface 
may  be  turned  over  from  that  side,  the 
furrow  being  always  laid  in  the  same 
direction.  One  of  these  plows  with  two 
mold-boards  is  so  constructed  as  to  be 
dragged  by  either  end  alternately,  the 
horses  and  plowmen  changing  their  posi- 
tion at  the  end  of  every  furrow.  Such 
plows  are  useful  in  plowing  hillsides,  as 
the  furrows  can  all  be  turned  towards  the 
hill,  thus  counteracting  the  tendency  of 
the  soil  to  work  downwards.  In  the  most 
improved  style  of  wheel-plow  there  are  a 
larger  and  a  smaller  wheel,  the  former  to 
run  in  the  furrow,  the  latter  on  the  land. 
These  have  also  a  second  or  skim  coulter, 
for  use  in  lea  plowing,  to  turn  over  more 
effectually  the  grassy  surface.  What  is 
called  a  gang-plow  is  essentially  a  number 
of  plows  combined,  four,  six.  or  eight 
shares  being  fixed  in  one  wheeled  frame, 
and  dragged  by  a  sufficient  number  of 


horses,  such  plows  being  used  on  very 
large  farms. —  Steam-plows  on  various 
principles  have  also  been  adopted.  Soms 
are  driven  by  one  engine  remaining  sta- 
tionary on  the  headland,  which  winds  an 
endless  rope  (generally  of  wire)  passing 
round  pulleys  attached  to  an  apparatus 
called  the  'anchor,'  fixed  at  the  opposite 
headland,  and  round  a  dram  connected 
with  the  engine  itself.  Others  are  driven 
by  two  engmes,  one  at  either  headland, 
thus  superseding  the  '  anchor.'  As  steam- 
plowing  apparatus  are  usually  beyond 
both  the  means  and  requirements  of  sine le 
farmers,  companies  have  been  formed  for 
hiring  them  out  In  steam-plowing  it  is 
common  to  use  plows  in  which  two  sets 
of  plow  bodies  and  coulters  are  attached 
to  an  iron  frame  moving  on  a  fulcrum, 
one  set  at  either  extremity,  and  pointing 
different  ways.  By  this  arrangement  the 
plow  can  be  used  without  turning,  the 
one  part  of  the  frame  being  raised  out  of 
the  ground  when  moving  in  one  direction, 
and  the  other  when  moving  in  the  opposite. 
It  is  the  front  part  of  the  frame,  or  that 
farthest  from  the  driver,  which  is  ele- 
vated, the  plowing  apparatus  connected 
with  the  after  part  being  inserted  and 
doing  the  work.  Generally  two,  three, 
or  four  sets  of  plow  bodies  and  coulters 
are  attached  to  either  extremity,  so  that 
two,  three,  or  four  furrows  are  made  at 
oDce.  In  addition  to  the  stationary  en- 
gine, gasoline  motors  have  been  intro- 
duced to  draw  plows,  one  of  these  taking 
the  place  of  a  considerable  number  of 
horses.  The  plow,  as  originally  used,  was 
a  yerv  rude  and  ineffective  instrument, 
and  plows  of  this  imperfect  character  are 
still  in  use  even  in  parts  of  Europe. 
Small  plows  are  made  for  hand-plowing. 

PI A1I7.1  anil  ^s  ai^  equivalent  expres- 
xiow  lauai  ^^^^  ^j^j^  ^  ^^.^  ^^  fj^^^ 

It  is  defined  as  containing  as  much  land 
as  may  be  tilled  in  a  year  and  a  day  by 
one  plow.  It  was  fixed  by  7  and  8  Wil- 
liam III  cap.  xxlx,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pairing highways,  at  an  annual  value  of 
£50.  The  quantity  contained  in  a  plow- 
gate  appears  to  differ  in  different  char- 
ters. 

Plow  l[oill1ll.V  ^^^  "«^t  Monday 
JTIOW  Jaouaay^    ^^^^^  Twelfth  Day. 

On  Plow  Monday  the  plowmen  in  the 
northern  part  of  England  used  to  draw 
a  plow  from  door  to  door,  and  beg  money 
for  drink. 

Plum  (P^f^nus),  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing  to  the  natural  order 
Rosac3iD,  suborder  Amygdalee.  About  « 
dozen  species  are  known,  all  inhabiting 
the  north  temperate  regions  of  the  globe 
They  are  small  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alte^ 
nate  leaves  and  white  flowers,  either  soil- 
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tary  or  disposed  in  fascicles  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves.  The  common  garden  plum 
(P.  domesUoa),  introduced  from  Asia 
Minor,  is  the  most  extensively  cultivated, 
and  its  fruit  is  one  of  the  most  familiar 
of  the  stone-fruits.  The  varieties  are 
very  numerous,  differing  in  size,  form, 
color,  and  taste.  Some  are  mostly  eaten 
fresh,  some  are  dried  and  sold  as  prunes, 
others  again  are  preserved  in  sugar,  alco- 
hol, sirup,  or  vinegar.  They  make  also 
excellent  jams  and  jellies,  and  the  sirup 
from  stewed  plums  forms  a  refreshing 
drink  for  invalids,  and  a  mild  aperient 
for  children.  Perhaps  the  most  esteemed 
of  all  varieties  is  the  green  gage.  (See 
Chreen  Qage,)  A  very  popular  and  easily 
grown  sort  is  the  P.  aamagdna  or  dam- 
son. The  wood  of  the  plum-tree  is  hard, 
compact,  traversed  with  reddish  veins, 
susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  and  is  fre- 
quently employed  by  turners  and  cabinet- 
makers. The  sloe  or  black-thorn  (P. 
9p\n69a)  is  a  species  of  wild  plum  bear- 
ing a  small,  round,  blue-black,  and  ex- 
tremely sour  fruit.  Its  juice  is  made 
into  prune- wine^  which  is  chiefly  employed 
by  distillers,  wine  and  spirit  merchants, 
etc..  for  fining,  coloring,  purifying,  and 
mellowing  spirits. 

PlTunbaginacesB  a^' pL^'mb*!'- 

GiN'EiB,  a  nat.  order  of  exogeus,  con- 
sisting of  (chiefly  maritime)  herbs,  some- 
what shrubby  below,  with  alternate 
leaves,  and  regular  pentamerous,  often 
blue  or  pink  flowers.  As  garden  plants 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  order  is  much 
prized  for  beauty,  particularly  the  Stat- 
ices.  The  common  thrift  or  sea-pink 
{Armeria  maritima)^  with  grass-like 
leaves  and  heads  of  bright  pink  flowers, 
is  a  familiar  example.  The  type  of  this 
order  is  the  genus  Plumh&go,  It  consists 
of  perennial  herbs  or  undershrubis,  with 
pretty  blue,  white,  or  rose-colored  flowers 
m  spikes  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
P,  Europwa  is  employed  b^  beggars  to 
raise  ulcers  upon  their  bodiep  to  excite 
pity.  Its  root  contains  a  peculiar  crys-* 
tallizable  substance  which  gives  to  the 
skin  a  lead-gray  color,  whence  the  plant 
has  been  called  leadwort.  - 

Plumbago  <Pl«m-bft'go)..    see  (ha»h- 

Plummet    <P'i>™'«^)'   plumb-line;   a: 
*^  leaden  or  other  weight  let 

down -at  the  end  of  a*  cord,  to  regulate 
any-^'ork  in  a- -line  perpendicuhLr  to  the 
horizon,^  or  to  sound  the- depth  of' any-r 
thing.'  Masons,  carpenters,  etc.,  ■  use  a 
phimbH  I  lie  fastened  bn  a*  narrow  -board 
or  plate  of^  brass -or  Iron  to  judge  whether; 
walls  or  pthep  obiects".  are -perfectly  per*", 
pepdicular,   or   piumhi   as   the.  artificers^ 


call  it  Near  a  range  of  hich  mountains 
the  plumb-line,  as  can  be  shown  by  spe- 
cial arrangements,  is  not  perfectly  true, 
but  inclines  towards  the  mountains;  and 
officers  in  charge  of  the  United  States 
Ck)ast  and  Geodetic  Survey  among  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  have  recentlj  observed 
that  the  deviation  of  a  nluttMine  Ironi 
the  vertical  is  greater  in  the  case  oi 
mountains  in  an  island  than  in  that  of 
continental  mountains,  and  greater  in  the 
neighborhood  of  extinct  volcanoes  than 
in  that  of  active  volcanoes.  In  given 
localities  the  plumb-line  also  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide. 
PluTmitrft  (plump 't«r),  Bdwa.bd 
riumpxre  ^^eb.  Dean  of  Wells, 
born  in  1821.  He  was  graduated  from 
Oxford,  appointed  chaplain  at  Khig's 
College,  London,  and  was  made  professor 
of  pastoral  theology  in  1863.  He  held 
various  pastoral  positions,  and  as  an  able 
theologian  and  preacher  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
Revision  Companies  in  England,  select 
preacher  at  Oxford  (several  times),  Boyle 
lecturer,  1866-07,  and  Grinfield  lecturer, 
1872-74.  He  wrote  a  number  of  valuable 
works  on  theology,  and  we  have  from  his 
pen  several  translations,  including  Soph- 
ocles (1866),  JEschylus  (1870),  Dante 
(1887).  He  died  in  1891. 
Plumule  (Pl<5'm«U).  in  botany,  that 
^^^  part  of  the  seed  which  grows 

into  the  stem  and  axis  of  the  future 
plant  In  the  seeds  of  the  bean,  horse- 
chestnut,  etc.,  the  plumule 
is  distinctly  visible,  but  In 
plants  generally  it  is  scarce- 
ly perceptible  without  the 
aid  of  a  magnifying  glass, 
and  in  many  it  does  not  ap- 
pear until  the  seed  begins 
to  germinate.  The  first  in-  p,  Plumule, 
dication  of  development  is 
the  appearance  of  the  plumule,  which  is  a 
collection  of  feathery  fibers  bursting  from 
the  enveloping  capsule  of  the  germ,  and 
which  proceeds  immediately  to  extend  it- 
self vertically  upwards.  . 
PlTira.1ifir  (plO-rari-ti),  in  ecclesias- 
xiunuity    ^j^     j^^^     signifies     the 

holding  by  the  same  person  of  two  or 
more  benefices.  Pluralities  were  forbid- 
den by  tise  canon  law,  but  the  bishops 
and  the  pope  assumed  the  right  of  gran^ 
ing  dispensations  to  hold  them.  They 
were  prohibited  by  the  Councils  of  Chal- 
ctedon  (491),  Nici&a  (787),  and  Lateran 
( 1215) ;  In  England  pluralities  in  the 
church"  are  .foii&Idden  excepting  in  par- 
ticular cases,  as,  for  instance,  where  tiva 
living*  are  witmn  three  vAlee-  of;  .eaclf 
other,- and  tlxer  value  und  population,  of 
each  bejn|;  small.      


the  bean,  horse- 
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Pino  (L-»  more),  in  mathematics,  uig- 
**^*  nifies  addition ;  the  sign  by  whicli 
It  is  indicated  is  + ;  thus  A  +  B,  which 
is  read  A  plus  B,  denotes  that  the  quan- 
tity A  is  to  be  added  to  the  quantity  B. 
Plus,  or  Its  sign  +,  is  also  used  to  indi- 
cate a  positive  magnitude  or  relation,  in 
opposition  to  minus  — ,  which  indicates 
a  negative. 

Pin  all  A  fabric  similar  to  velvet,  from 
f  AUBii,  which  it  differs  only  in  the 
length  and  density  of  the  nap.  The  nap 
may  be  formed  either  in  the  warp  or 
woof,  the  one  in  which  it  is  being  double, 
there  being  a  warp  and  a  woof  for  the 
body  of  the  cloth,  and  a  warp  or  a  woof 
for  the  nap.  Plushes  are  now  made 
almost  exclusively  of  silk.  The  cheaper 
qualities  have  a  cotton  backing.  Some 
of  the  finest  dress  plushes  are  produced 
in  London,  plushes  for  gentlemen's  hats 
come  chiefly  from  Lyons,  while  common 
or  imitation  plushes  are  largely  manufac- 
tured in  Germany.  Plush  is  now  also 
extensively  used  in  upholstery  and  dec- 
orative work. 

Plutarch  ^fJ»^c;?)l.^^rS'ed S^i 

writer,  bom  at  Cheronea  in  Boeotia. 
where  he  also  died.  Neither  the  year  of 
his  birth  nor  that  of  his  death  is  accu- 
rately known,  but  it  is  generally  held 
that  he  lived  from  the  reign  of  Nero  to 
that  of  Adrian  (54-117  A..D.).  He  ap- 
pears from  hir  writings  to  have  visited 
Italy,  lectured  there  on  philosophy,  and 
stayed  some  time  at  Rome,  where  he 
established  a  school  during  the  reign  of 
Domitian.  Hi;  Parallel  Lives  of  lUuS' 
trious  Greeks  and  Romans  is  the  work  to 
which  be  owes  his  fame.  The  lives  are 
nearly  all  written  in  pairs,  one  Greek  and 
one  Roman,  followed  by  a  comparison  of 
the  two,  and  are  models  of  biographical 
portraiture.  We  have  numerous  editions 
and  translations  of  tbem.  PIutarch*s 
other  works,  about  sixty  in  number,  are 
generally  classed  as  Moralia,  though  some 
of  them  are  narrative.  His  writings 
show  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  literature  of  his  time,  and  with  his- 
tory, and  that  he  must  have  had  access 
to  maby  books. 

Pinto  (pl^'td)»  in  classical  mythology, 
*"•"*'  the  £od  of  the  infernal  regions, 
the  ruler  of  the  dead.  He  was  a  son  of 
Cronus  and  Rhea,  a  brother  of  2^U8 
(Jupiter)  and  Poseidon  (Neptune),  and 
to  him,  on  the  partition  of  the  worM,  fell 
the  kingdom  of  the  shades.  He  married 
Persephdnfi  (which  see).  By  the  Greeks 
he  was  generally  called  Hades  and  hy  the 
Romans  Orcus,  Tartarus,  and  Pis  Pater. 
As  is  the  case  with  all  other  pagan  dei- 
ties,  the   accooDts  of  Pluto  vary   with 


different  writers  and  periods,  and  In  latex 
ages  he  was  confoonded  with  Plutus. 
The  worsliip  of  Pluto  was  extensively 
spread  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  cypress,  the  box,  the  narcissus,  and 
the  phmt  adiantom  (maiden-hair)  were 
sacred  to  him;  oxen  and  goats  were  sac- 
rificed to  him  in  the  shades  of  night,  and 
his  priests  were  crowned  with  cypress. 
He  is  represented  in  gloomy  majesty,  his 
forehead  shaded  b^  his  hair,  and  with  a 
thick  beard.  In  his  hand  he  holds  a  two- 
forked  scepter,  a  staff,  or  a  key;  by  his 
side  is  Cerberus.  He  is  often  accom- 
panied by  his  wife. 

Plutonic  Eocks  ffl.r'?rte- 

line  rocks,  such  as  granites,  greenstones, 

and  others,  of  Igneous  origin,  formed  at 

great   depths    from   the    surface   of    the 

earth.    They  are  distinguished  from  those 

called  volcanic  rocks,  although  they  are 

both  igneous;  plutonic  rocks  having  been 

elaborated   in    the   deep   recesses   of    the 

earth,  while  the  volcanic  are  solidified  at 

or  near  the  surface. 

PI  n  f  n  fl  ( pl^'tus ) ,  In  Greek  mythology, 
XlUtUB     ^^^    g^    ^f     j^i^jj^     2eus 

struck  him  blind  because  he  confined  his 

fif ts  to  the  good ;  and  he  thenceforth  con- 
erred  them  equally  on  the  good  and  the 
bad.  His  residence  was  under  the  earth. 
Plutus  is  the  subject  of  Aristophanes's 
comedy  of  the  same  name. 
PlninAafk  (pI5'vi-ds),  the  fifth  month 
xlUYlUse  ^f  ^jjg  French  Republican 
calendar,  extending  from  January  20  to 
February  18  or  19.  See  Calendar. 
Plvinontli  (pHm'uth),  a  seaport  of 
riymOUlJl  j^ngi^nd.  in  Devonshire, 
at  the  head  of  Plymouth  Sound,  between 
the  estuaries  of  the  Plym  and  Tamar 
Taken  in  its  largest  sense,  it  comprehends 
what  are  called  the  *  Three  Towns/  or 
Devonport  on  the  west.  Stonehouse  In 
the  center,  and  Plymouth  proper  on  the 
east.  Plymouth  proper  covers  an  area  of 
about  1  square  mile,  the  site  being  uneven 
and  somewhat  rugged,  consisting  of  a  cen- 
tral hollow  and  two  considerable  emi- 
nences, one  on  the  north,  forming  the 
suburbs,  and  the  other,  called  the  Hoe, 
on  the  south,  laid  out  as  a  promenade 
and  recreation  ground.  The  old  Edd^- 
stone  Lighthouse  has  been  re-erected  m 
Hoe  Park,  which  also  contains  a  hand- 
some statue  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  by 
Boehm.  The  top  of  the  Hoe  offers  mag- 
nificent  land  and  sea  views.  The  older 
parts  of  the  town  consist  of  narrow  and 
irregular  streets  devoid  of  architectural 
beauty,  but  the  newer  parts  and  suburbs 
display  an  abundance  of  elegant  buildings. 
The  guild-hall,  a  Gothic  building,  is  the 
finest  modem  edifice  (1870-74),  and  has 
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4  tower  nearly  200  feet  high;  among 
other  buildings  are  St  Andrew's  Church, 
the  postoffice,  the  Royal  Hotel,  theater, 
and  the  athensum.  The  citadel,  an  obso- 
lete fortification  built  by  Charles  II,  is 
another  object  of  interest*  Plymouth  is 
well  defended  both  land-  and  sea-wards  by 
a  series  of  forts  of  exceptional  strength 
provided  with  heavy  ordnance.  Chari- 
table and  educational  institutions  abound : 
the  latter  include  a  marine  biological 
laboratory.  The  manufactures  are  not 
very  extensive,  and  chiefly  connected  with 
ships'  stores;  but  the  fisheries  are  valu- 
able, and  Plymouth  has  a  large  export 
and  coasting  trade*  Its  chief  importance 
lies  in  its  posi- 
tion as  a  naval 
station.  Thanks 
to  extensive  and 
sheltered  har- 
bors, Plymouth 
rose  from  a  mere 
fishing  village  to 
the  rank  of  fore- 
most  port  of 
Englana  under 
Elisabeth,  and  is 
now  as  a  naval 
port  second  only 
to  Portsmouth. 
To  secure  safe 
anchorage  in  the 
Sound  a  stupen- 
dous  breakwa- 
ter has  been 
constructed  at  a 
cost  of  about 
£2,000,000.  The 
Western  Har- 
bor, or  the  Ha- 
moaze  (mouth 
of  the  Tamar), 
b  specially  de- 
voted to  the 
royal  navy,  and 
here  (in  Devon- 
port,  which  see) 
are  the  dock- 
yard, and  Key  ham  steam-yard;  the  vic- 
tualing yard,  marine  barracks^  and  naval 
hospital  beiug  in  Stonehouse.  The  mercan- 
tile marine  is  accommodated  in  the  East- 
em  Harbor,  the  Catwater  (200  acres),  or 
estuary  of  the  Plym,  and  in  Sutton  Pool, 
and  the  Great  Western  Docks  in  Mill 
Bay.'  Plymouth  is  supplied  with  water 
from  Dartmoor  by  a  leat  or  channel  con- 
structed by  Sir  Francis  Drake.  Pop.. 
(1911)  112,042. 

Plvmonth  *  seaport  of  Massachu- 
riymouin,  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  of  Plym- 
outh county,  37  miles  8.  s.  e.  of  Boston. 
It  is  situated  in  a  capacious  but  shallow 
bftyi  and  has  extensive  fisheries,. rope  and 
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twine  factories,  woolen  and  worsted  millfl# 
foundry,  wire  factories,  etc.  Plymouth  is 
the  oldest  town  in  New  England,  the  place 
where  the  Pilgrims  landed  from  the  jf oy- 
fotoer,  in  162^.  The  tercentenary  of  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  was  observed  here 
and  in  Plymouth,  England,  in  1920.  It 
has  many  objects  of  interest,  notably  Plym- 
outh Rock,  now  restored  to  its  original  po- 
sition;  the  National  Monument  and  Pil- 
grim HaU.  Pop.  (1920)  13,046. 
PIvniATif  li  a  borough  of  Luzerne  Co.; 
riymoutn,    p^  ^  ^^  ^^  Susquehanna 

River,  4  miles  below  Wilkes-Barre.    (coal- 
mining is  extensively  carried  on,  and  there 
are    hosiery    and    miningndrill    factories; 
Pop.  16,500. 

Plymouth 

PlvmoutH  a    town    (town- 

ship) in  Litch- 
field Co.,  Con-- 
necticut.  It  has 
various  manu- 
factures, indud- 
ing  lumber, 
hardware,  and 
other  produQts. 
Pop.  6942.^ 

Plymouth 
Brethren, 

Pltmouthites, 
a  sect  of  Chris- 
tians who  first 
appeared  at 
Plymouth,  Eng- 
land, in  1830, 
but  have  since 
considerably  ex- 
tended over 
Great  Britain, 
the  United 
States,  and 
among  the  Prot- 
estants  of 
France,  Switzer- 
^       .  land.  Italy,  etc. 

They  object  to  national  churches  as  being 
too  lax,  and  to  dissenting  churches  as  too 
sectarian,!  recognising  all  as  brethren  who 
believe  in  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
his  Vicar.  They  acknowledge  no  form  of 
church  government  nor  any  office  of  the 
ministry, '  all  males  being  regarded  by 
them  as  equally  entitled  to  *  prophesy' 
or  preach.  At  first  they  were  also  called 
Darbyites,  after  Mr.  Darby,  originally  a 
barrister,  subsequently  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  to  whose  efforts 
their  origin  and  the  diffusion  of  their 
principles  are  much  to  be  ascribed.  The 
Plymouth  Brethren  professedly  model 
tho'^aiiveA'  upon    the   primitive    churchy 
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and  at  an  early  stage  of  the  moyement 
there  was  a  tendency  towards  the  adop- 
tion of  the  principle  of  commiuiity  of 
goods.  They  also,  in  general,  hold  mil- 
lennarian  views,  and  Darby  is  exceedingly 
minute  in  carding  out  the  allegorical  In- 
terpretation of  the  ceremonial  and  other 
fijpirative  parts  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  interpretatiim  of  prophecy,  as  filling 
up  in  detail  the  entire  rOle  of  history*  is 
a  feature  of  the  riews  of  Darby  ana  the 
Plymouthists.  They  baptise  adults  and 
administer  the  sacrament,  which  each 
takes  for  himself,  each  Sunday.  At  Uieir 
meetings  a  pause  of  unbroken  silence  en- 
sues when  no  one  is  moved  to  speak,  mev 
hold  both  civil  covemments  and  ecclesi- 
astical organisations  to  be  under  divine 
reprobation,  the  former  as  atheistic,  the 
latter  as  in  a  state  of  apostasy.  Theolog- 
ical differences  early  caused  a  split  among 
»the  Plymouthists,  and  even  during  the 
lifetime  of  Darby  there  were  three  distinct 
divisions. 

Plymouth  Sound,  ^^  rthel«^! 

west  coast  of  Encland,  between  the  coun- 
ties of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  It  is  about 
8  miles  wide  at  its  entrance,  bounded  by 
elevated  land,  which  descends  abruptly  to 
the  sea«  It  contains  Drake  Island,  whidi 
is  fortified,  and  the  celebrated  Plymouth 
Breakwater.    See  PlynMuih. 

Pneumatic  Appliances    ^J T.^are 

of  wide  variety,  ran^g  from  simple  air- 
filled  cushions  to  engmes.  Compressed  air 
was  first  used  as  a  motive  power  by  Den- 
nis Papin  in  England  about  1700.  It  was 
first  used  successfully  on  a  large  scale  in 
1861  in  connection  with  the  construction 
of  the  Mont  Cenis  TunneL  In  1867,  A.  B. 
Beach,  an  American,  constructed  a  work- 
ing model  of  an  atmospheric  railroad,  but 
all  attempts  at  pneumatic  street  traction 
in  America  failed.  In  1886  J.  O.  Pohle, 
of  Arizona,  applied  compressed  air  to  the 
lifting  of  water,  a  method  frequently  used 
in  connection  with  Artesian  wells. 

The  foundation  for  docks  and  the  piers 
for  bridges  are  often  sunk  to  the  required 
depth  by  means  of  cylinders  from  which 
water  is  excluded  by  compressed  air ;  and 
the  same  method  is  used  in  tunneling.  Air 
is  also  used  in  pumping  water  for  supply 
or  drainage ;  in  regulanng  temperature  in 
steam-heated  buildings,  and  in  a  wide 
variety  of  apparatus  in  which  a  simple 
mechanical  push  or  pull  is  required.  For 
use  as  a  motive  power  in  locomotives  and 
automobiles  air  is  stored  at  high  pressure 
in  a  steel  reservoir  carried  on  the  car, 
and  is  thence  admitted  into  the  driving 
cylinder.  The  force  of  suction  obtained 
by  exhausting  the  air  in  a  confined  space 
is  used  in  grain  elevators.    Suction  pumps 


are  also  widely  used  in  the  common 
household  vacuum  cleaner  (which  see). 
See  also  Air-hrake,  Air-ffun,  etc. 

Pneumatic  Dispatch  1^^^'%^^ 

eels  through  a  comparatively  narrow  tube 
bv  means  of  compressed  air.  In  the  United 
States,  where  the  circuit  system  is  em- 
ployed, great  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  use  of  pneumatic  power  for  post- 
office  work.  B.  C.  Batcheller  invented  an 
improved  system  which  has  found  very 
extended  use.  It  consists  of  double  tub<M 
(of  cast  iron  made  in  l2-ft  lengths)  run- 
ning parallel  to  each  other.  At  thb  cen- 
tral station  a  steam-engine  compresses  ths 
air  and  forces  it  into  one  of  the  tubes, 
along  which  it  rushes,  returning  by  the 
other,  a  constant  current  being  xfipt  up. 
The  tubes  are  worked  at  a  pressure  of 
six  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  for  a 
distance  of  4000  feet  require  about  30 
horsepower,  the  transit  speed  being  about 
30  miles  per  hour.  The  system  was  first 
tried  in  Philadelphia  in  1883,  the  tubes 
used  being  six  inches  in  diameter.  Bight- 
inch  tubes  are  most  common. 

In  the  European  system,  as  distinct 
from  the  American,  the  carriers  being 
propelled  from  the  central  oflice  by  pres- 
sure and  drawn  in  the  opposite  direction 
by. a  vacuum.  In  London,  Paris,  Berlin, 
and  Vienna  it  is  employed  for  the  delivery 
of  post-office  telegrams.  In  London  fifty 
of  these  main  tubes,  2Vi  in.  in  diameter, 
averaging  nearly  one  mile  in  length,  radi- 
ate from  the  central  station.  Different 
offices  in  the  same  building  are  also  com- 
monly connected  by  a  number  of  diort 
tubes,  the  whole  system  being  supplied 
with  power  from  one  main  station. 

Pneumatic  Gun.  t  ^^  -7^^^  ^*" 

Au^u.ui.a,vAv  v«u&y  j^^^g  j^  power 
from  compressed  air.  It  is  fired  by  pull- 
ing a  lanyard,  which  releases  the  air. 

Pneumatics,  t  'o™«f  »¥»«  ^^^  J^jf 

**'*">*«"••'**'">  branch  of  physics  which 
treats  of  the  properties  of  gases.  See  Air, 
Air-pump,  Atmo9ph€r€,  Barometer,  Chu, 
Pump,  etc. 

Pueumatic  Tools,  l^^^^ 

appliances  operated  hy  compressed  air. 
The  motor  is  self-contained,  and  they  are 
generally  worked  by  the  hand.  They  are 
of  two  types — ^percussion  and  rotary.  In 
the  former  the  work  is  accomplished  by 
rapidly  repeated  blows,  and  in  the  latter 
by  a  boring  action.  They  are  used  for  a 
great  varietr  of  mechanical  operations 
permitting  the  actions  of  percussion  and 
rotation,  such  as  drilling,  ramming,  ham- 
mering, riveting,  caulking,  boring,  screw- 
ing, expanding  boiler  tubes,  and  carving. 
A  cooa  representative  of  the  percussion 
toola  i«  Ihe  pneumatic  hammer.    It  con- 
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data   of   a   cylinder   in    wliich    a   piston  any  amount  of  pleurisy  be  present,  as  is 

works    witli   a    reciprocating    (back    and  often  the  case.     The  disease  has  a  high 

forth)  action,  actuated  by  compressed  air  mortality.      The    treatment    consists    of 

admitted  to  and  exhausted  from  the  cyl-  proper   rest  in   bed  in   a  well-ventilated 

inder  by  suitably  arranged  oi^enings.     A  room,  with  tonics,  and  attention  to  diet, 

loose-fitting  tool   (such  as  a  rivet-set,  in  bowels,  and  symptoms:    hydrotherapy  is 

pliauce  is  employed  as  a  riv-  of    value,    and     'bleeding^    often    aids. 


the  appliance 
eter)  is  inserted  in  the  front  end  of  the  Serum  and  vaccine  therapy  are  on  trial, 
cylinder  to  which  the  compressed  air  is  and  may  be  worth  considering  when 
conveyed  by  flexible  hose  connections,  and  proper  laboratory  facilities  are  available?, 
through  the  handle  at  the  rear.  To  oper-  The  term  '  broncho-pneumonia '  is  used 
ate  the  device  is  held  by  the  handle  and  to  denote  a  widespread  catarrhal  inflam- 
the  tool  is  pressed  firmly  against  the  mation  of  the  smaller  bronchi,  which 
woric.  The  operator  then  admits  the  air-  spreads  in  places  to  the  alveoU  and  pro- 
pressure  into  the  cylinder  by  pressing  on  duces  consolidation.  All  forms  of  broncho- 
the  throttle  lever,  and  starts  the  recipro-  pneumonia  depend  on  the  invasion  of  the 
eating  hammer,  which  strikes  the  tool  or  lung  by  micro-organisms.  No  one  organ- 
rivet-set  at  each  forward  stroke.  The  ism  has,  however,  been  constantly  found 
action  is  similar  to  that  of  driving  a  chisel  which  can  be  said  to  be  specific,  as  in 
with  a  mallet  or  hammer,  with  the  ex-  lobar  pneumonia;  the  influenza  bacillus, 
ception  that  the  successive  strokes  are  de-  micrococcus  catarrhalis,  pneumoococcus, 
livered  with  great  rapidity,  at  a  rate  of  Friedlander's  bacillus  and  various  sta- 
speed  as  high  as  20,(X)0  blows  per  minute,  phyipcocci  having  been  found, 
the  efficiency  of  the  appliance  being  due  to  The  symptoms  characterizing  the  onset 
the  frequency  of  the  strokes  rather  than  of  catarrhal  pneumonia  in  its  more  acute 
to  the  power  of  each  individual  stroke,  form  are  the  occurrence  during  an  attack 
Pneumatic  percussion  tools,  in  general,  of  bronchitis  or  the  convalescence  from 
are  made  small  enough  to  be  operated  by  measles  or  whooping  cough,  of  a  sudden 
hand,  and.  they  are  adapted  for  various  and  mariced  elevation  of  temperature,  to- 
uses  by  simply  replacin(c  the  tool  piece  at  gether  with  a  <^uickened  pulse  and  in- 
the  front  end  of  the  cylinder  bv  tools  spe-  creased  difficulty  in  breathing.  The  cough 
dally  shaped  to  fit  the  particular  kind  of  becomes  short  and  painful,  and  there  is 
woriL  little  or  no  expectoration.     The  physical 

Pn^ninonifl.  (nfi-m^'ni-a)«  a  name  ^pia  are  not  distinct,  being  mixed  up 
AuvtuiAvuAA  given  to  various  diseases  with  those  of  the  antecedent  bronchitis; 
associated  with  consolidation  of  portions  but,  should  the  pneumonia  be  extensive 
of  the  lung  tissue.  Formerly  the  disease  there  may  be  an  impaired  percussion  note 
was  divided  into  three  varieties:.  (1)  with  tubular  breathing  and  some  bron- 
Acute  croupous  or  lobar  pneumonia ;  (2)  chophony.  Dyspnoea  may  be  present  in  a 
Catarrhal  or  broncho-pneumonia ;  (3)  marked  degree :  and  death  frequently  oc- 
Interstitial  or  chronic  pneumonia.  curs  from  involvement  of  the  heart. 

Acute  croupous  or  lobar  pneumonia  CJhronic  interstitial  pneumonia  (drrho- 
( pneumonia  fever)  ifi  now  classed  as  an  sis  of  the  lung)  is  a  fibroid  change  in  the 
acute  infective  disease  of  the  lung,  char-  lung,  chiefly  affecting  the  fibrous  stroma 
acterized  by  fever  and  toxemia,  running  a  and  may  be  either  local  or  diffuse.  The 
definite  course  and  being  the  direct  result  changes  produced  in  the  lung  by  this  dis- 
of  a  specific  micro-organism,  known  as  the  ease  are  marked  chiefly  by  the  growth  of 
Pneumococcu9,  or  Dtplococcus  pncumontte  nucleated  fibroid  tissue  around  the  walls 
(of  which  there  are  said  to  be  three  or  of  the  bronchi  and  vessels,  and  in  the  in- 
four  types).  Other  organisms  are  also  tervesicular  septa,  which  proceeds  to  such 
present.  an  extent  as  to  Invade  and  obliterate  the 

The  symptoms  are  generally  well  air  cells.  The  symptoms  are  very  similar 
marked  from  the  beginning.  The  attack  to  those  of  chronic  phthisis  (see  Tuoercu- 
is  usually  ushered  in  by  a  rigor  (or  in  losis).  The  malady  is  usually  of  long 
children  a  convulsion),  and  the  speedy  duration,  many  cases  remaining  for  years 
development  of  the  febrile  condition,  the  in  a  stationary  condition  and  even  under- 
temperattire  rising  to  a  considerable  do-  going  temporary  improv^ent  in  mud 
gree — ^101  to  104  or  more.  The  pulse  is  weather,  but  the  tendency  is  on  the  whole 
quickened,  and  there  is  a  marked  disturb-  downward.  f>      i.       v»  * 

ance  in  the  respiration,  which  is  rapid,  Pnom-nenli  (P""™  5®^^'  the  chief 
shallow  and  difficult,  the  rate  being  "^  """*  *7,  ^  town  of  Cambodia,  at 
usually  accelerated  to  some  two  or  three  the  apex  of  the  delta  of  the  Mekong.  Fop. 
times  its  normal  amount.     The  lips  are  about  60.(X)0.  ,     „   ,  «  .,. 

livid,    and   the   face   has   a   dusky   flush.  Po      (nfl:   andently  Parfuj  orJ5r»rf<In«.0, 
Pain  in  the  side  is  felt,  especially  should  *  ^      the  largest  nver  of  Italy.    It  nses 
8—8 
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on  the  confines  of  France  and  Piedmont  in 
Moont  Viao.  one  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  and 
receives  dunni?  its  lonfir  course  to  the  Adri- 
atic (abont  420  miles)  a  laive  number  of 
trihatary  streams.  It  divides  the  great 
idaia  of  Lombardy  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts,  and  is  the  grand  receptacle  for  the 
streams  flowing  south  from  the  Alps,  and 
for  the  lesser  waters  that  flow  north 
from  a  part  of  the  Apennine  range. 
Poa«    ^^  Meadow-grw. 

Poachine  .(P^ch'lng).  the  trespass- 
*^"*^*****o  mg  on  another's  property 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  or  stealing  game 
or  fish.  For  the  law  relating  to  the 
poaching  of  game  see  Game  Laws.  Ac* 
cordlnc  to  the  law  of  England,  when  a 
person^s  land  adjoins  a  stream  where 
there  is  no  ebb  and  flow  that  person  is 
assumed  to  have  an  exclusive  right  to 
fish  in  the  stream  as  far  as  his  land 
extends,  and  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
stream ;  and  so  also  when  a  person's  land 
incloses  a  pond,  the  fish  in  that  pond 
belong  to  him.  Where  several  proper- 
ties are  contiguous  to  the  same  lake  the 
right  of  fishing  in  that  lake  belongs  to 
the  proprietors,  in  proportion  to  the  value 
of  their  respective  titles.  Exclusive  right 
of  fishing  in  a  public  river,  that  is,  one 
in  which  there  is  ebb  and  flow  up  to 
the  tidal  limit,  or  a  i>ortion  of  the  sea,  is 
held  by  some  proprietors  by  virtue  of 
royal  franchises  granted  prior  to  the 
Magna  Charta.  Any  person,  not  an 
angler,  found  fish-poaching  on  private 
property  is  liable  to  a  maximum  fine  of 
£5,  in  addition  to  the  value  of  the  fish ; 
an  angler's  fine  does  not  exceed  £2.  If 
the  act  is  committed  on  land  belonging 
to  the  dwelling-house  of  the  owner  it 
becomes  a  misdemeanor,  and  such  a  fish- 
poacher,  when  caught  in  the  act,  may  be 
arrested  by  anybody.  Anglers  cannot  be 
arrested,  even  in  tbe  latter  case,  but  the 
penalty  extends  to  £5.  The  owner  or  his 
servant  may  deprive  the  angler  of  his 
fishing  gear  in  lieu  of  a  fine.  The  same 
law  applies  also  to  Ireland.  In  Scotland, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  right  of  catching 
fish  other  than  salmon  belongs  to  the 
owner  of  the  land  on  the  baxiks  of  the 
waters.  As  to  property  in  salmon  fish- 
ings, that  is  held  to  be  originally  vested 
in  tbe  crown,  not  only  for  the  rivers  of 
Scotland  but  also  for  the  coasts,  and  no 
person,  accordingly,  is  allowed  to  fish  for 
salmon  unless  he  possesses  a  grant  or 
charter  from  the  crown  enabling  him  to 
do  so.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  nearly 
all  the  chief  landed  proprietors  do  possess 
such  rights.  The  punishment  for  poach- 
ing salmop  In  Scotland  is  a  fine  not 
less  than  10*.  nor  more  than  £6,  together 


with  the  forefeiture  of  the  fish  taken,  and 
the  boat,  tackle,  etc.,  employed  by  the 
poacher,  if  tbe  sheriff  or  justice  think  fit. 
Anyone  not  an  angler  poaching  trout  or 
any  other  fresh-water  fish  renders  himself 
liaole  to  a  penalty  of  £5,  besides  forfeit- 
ing the  fish  caught.  If  he  be  caught  in 
the  act  of  using  a  net  for  poaching  sudi 
fish  he  may  be  arrested,  but  not  unless; 
but  even  when  he  may  not  be  arrested 
his  boat  and  fishing  implements  may  be 
seised,  A  person  who  merely  angles  for 
trout  in  places  where  he  has  not  got 
leave  to  fish  is  onl^  liable  to  an  action 
at  law.  Poaching  in  tbe  British  islands 
was  formerly  much  more  severely  pun- 
ished than  at  the  present  day.  In  the 
United  States  game  laws  are  of  compara- 
tively recent  adoption  and  fishing  and 
hunting  are  largely  free. 

Pocahontas  /  P^ka-hon'tos) ,  daugb* 
Av^t»Mvu««»9    ^gj.    ^j£    Powhatan,    a 

celebrated  American-Indian  warrior  of 
Virginia,  born  about  the  year  1595. 
Some  romantic  incidents  are  told  of  her 
life,  but  there  seem  to  be  considerable 
doubts  as  to  their  truth.  She  is  said  to 
have  shown  a  sreat  friendship  for  the 
English  who  colonized  Virginia,  and  to 
have  rendered  them  substantial  services. 
In  1607  she  prevailed  on  her  father  to 
spare  the  life  of  Captain  John  Smith, 
his  prisoner,  and  two  years  later  frus- 
trated a  plot  to  destroy  him  and  his  party. 
After  Captain  Smith  had  left  the  colony 
she  was  kept  as  a  hostage  by  an  English 
expeditionary  force  (1612).  During  this 
detention  she  married  Mr.  Rolfe,  an  En^-. 
lishman,  who  in  1016  took  her  on  a  visit 
to  England,  where  she  was  baptised  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Rebecca.  She  died 
the  following  year,  and  left  one  son,  who 
was  educated  in  London,  and  whose  de- 
scendants are  said  to  exist  still  in  the 
State  of  Virginia. 

PAnof  a11  A  (p<S-ka-tel'o) ,  a  city,  county 
rOOaxeiiO  ^^^  ^^  Bannock  Co.,  in  the 
comer  of  S.  E.  Idaho.  It  is  the  livestock 
center  of  the  intermountain  states;  has 
car  shops  and  other  industries.  The  State : 
Academy  is  here.  Pop.  (1920)  15,001. 
!Poo1iJl.ril  (P<>' chard;  FuligHiai,  a 
XOCUara  subfamily  of  Anatidae  or 
ducks,  inhabiting  the  Arctic  regions. 
They  migrate  southwards  in  winter  te 
the  coasts  of  Europe  and  North  Amer- 
ica; and  they  even  occur  in  Asia  and  in 
the  southern  hemisphere.  They  are  ma- 
rine in  habits,  and  feed  upon  crustaceans, 
worms,  molluscs,  and  aquatic  plants.. 
There  are  numerous  species,  and  the  flesh 
of  several  is  much  prized  as  food.  A 
typical  form  and  one  of  the  best  known 
is  the  F.  ferina,  the  common  nochard, 
Tariously     called     dunbird,     red-headed 
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poker,  red-headed  widgeon  or  duck.  The 
head  and  neck  are  bright  chestnut;  eyes 
red;  bill  long;  a  broad,  transversei  and 
dark-blue  band  on  the  upper  mandible: 
length  16  to  17  inches;  weight  1  to  2 
lbs.  Other  familiar  varieties  are  the  F. 
fflaci&li9,  or  long-tailed  duck;  the  scaup 
i)ochard  (F.  tnarila) ;  the  tufted  pochard 
(F,  cristata) ;  and  the  canvas-backed 
duck  of  North  America  (F.  ValiMneria)^ 
so  highly  esteemed  by  epicures. 
POGO  (Po'kO;  Italian  for  'a  little'), 
a.vvv    ^  ^gj^  ^^^  Ijj  music   in  such 

phrases  as  poco  forte  (p.f.)^  rather  loud; 
poco  animate,  with  some  animation;  and 
so  forth. 

VnM%o\r  (pd'kok),  Edw^bd,  an  Eng- 
XUOUI/&  j^gjj  oriental  scholar,  bom  at 
Oxford  in  1604;  died  in  1691.  He  was 
graduated  from  Oxford,  and  was  ordained 
priest  in  1628.  While  at  the  university 
he  acquired  a  taste  for  oriental  literature, 
which  he  was  able  to  gratify  as  chaplain 
to  the  English  factory  at  Aleppo,  1629* 
36.  Laud  engaged  him  to  collect  manu- 
scripts and  coins  for  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  in  1636  chose  him  to  ail  the 
newly-founded  Arabic  professorship  at 
that  university.  The  years  between  1637 
and  40  he  spent  at  Constantinople  study- 
ing and  collecting  Arabic  manuscripts. 
Although  a  man  of  moderate  views  in 
church  and  state  matters,  he  suffered 
from  the  troubles  of  his  times.  He  waa 
appointed  to  the  Hebrew  chair  at  Ox- 
ford in  164&.  together  with  the  rich 
canonrv  of  Christ  Church;  but  from 
1660-60  he  was  deprived  of  his  church 
preferment.  His  works  are  of  great  value 
to  oriental  and  biblical  students. 
Vf%A  in  botany,  a  general  term  ap- 
*'**>  plied  to  various  forms  of  seed- 
vessels  of  plants,  such  as  the  legume,  the 
loment,  the  siliqua,  the  silicle,  the  follicle, 
the  capsule,  etc* 

PodAm*a.  (PO-^AS'ra)»  that  species  of 
a.v«M»5xc»  ^^j  which  recurs  at  reg- 
ular intervalSf  generally  in  spring  or 
autumn,  attacking  the  joints  of  the  foot, 
particularly  of  the  great  toe,  attended 
with  a  sharp,  burning  pain,  and  rendering 
the  whole  foot  so  sensitive  that  the  slight- 
est pressure,  or  even  the  agitation  occa- 
sioned by  a  strong  draught  of  air,  causes 
torture.  The  pam  can  be  assuaged  by 
reducing  the  inflammation,  promoting  the 
secretion  of  the  gouty  matter,  and  by 
suitable  diet  and  mode  of  living.  See 
Oout. 

PodannU  <Po^r'«"«).»  a  genus  of 
*  o         Australasian    nocturnal 

birds  of  the  goatsucker  family.  Like  the 
goatsuckers,  their  mouths  have  a  very 
wide  gape.  By  day  they  are  excessively 
drowsy.    There  are  several  species,  one 


of  which,  Cuvier*s  podargus  (P.  Cuffieri), 
is  known  among  the  Australian  settlers 
by  the  name  of  'more  pork'  from  its 
strange  cry. 

Pnilfiafik  (pd-des'ta),  an  Italian  word 
XOaCBl^  derived  from  the  Latin  po- 
tcMtas,  power,  equivalent  in  its  original 
meaning  to  a  holder  of  power  or  author- 
ity. In  the  middle  ages  the  podestH 
wielded  almost  dictatorial  power  in  many 
of  the  Italian  cities.  In  the  modem  king- 
dom of  Italy  he  is  the  chief  oflkial  of  a 
commune,  corresponding  to  the  French 
matre. 

PodfiToritza  <^^'«tr^***l'  '^'?*"?? 

4.v«&5vxxv«i<»  ^    Turkish    stronghold 

against    Montenegro,    but    incorporated 

with    that    principality    since    1880.    It 

lies  about  35  miles  north  of  Scutari,  at 

the  foot  of  a  range  of  mountains.    Pop. 

7000. 

PodicepS.    SeeGfrefte. 

Podiebrad  ifST'tr^iemlr'bSSl 

in  1420  of  a  noble  family;  died  in  1471. 
When  a  mere  youth  he  entered  into  the 
Hussite  movement.  In  the  war  against 
Albert  V  of  Austria  be  rendered  emi- 
nent services,  and  secured  the  highest 
esteem  of  the  Calixtines  or  Utraquists. 
In  1444  he  was  chosen  head  of  the  party, 
became  one  of  the  two  governors  of  Bo- 
hemia durins  the  minority  of  Ladislas, 
Albert's  postnumous  son,  then  king  of  the 
country,  and.  after  overcoming  the  Cath- 
olic opposition,  sole  regent  in  1451. 
Ladislas  died  in  1457,  and  Podiebrad  was 
elected  to  the  throne  in  the  following 
vear,  and  crowned  by  the  Catholic  bishops 
in  1459.  He  inaugurated  his  reign  by 
the  introduction  of  various  beneficent 
laws,  wise  administration,  and  a  policy 
of  conciliation  towards  the  Catholics ;  but 
he  was  not  allowed  to  carry  out  his  re- 
forms in  peace.  The  pope,  Paul  II,  pub- 
licly denounced  him  as  a  heretic  in  1463, 
excommunicated  him,  and  his  legate  soon 
produced  a  rising  amon|^  the  Catholics. 
A  German  crusade  was  formed  against 
Bohemia  in  1466,  but  the  invaders  were 
defeated  in  several  places.  Matthias 
Corvinus.  king  of  Hungary  and  son-in- 
law  of  Podiebrad,  at  the  insticatron  of 
the  pope  and  the  Emperor  Frederick  in- 
vaded Moravia;  but  Podiebrad's  general- 
ship was  again  successful,  and  in  1469  he 
hemmed  in  the  Hungarian  army  at 
Willemow.  In  ordfer  to  secure  the  aid 
of  the  Poles  he  assembled  a  diet  at 
Prague,  and  declared  the  successor  to  the 
throne  of  Poland  to  be  his  own  successor, 
while  bis  sons  should  only  inherit  the 
family  estates  (1469).  The  Polei  were 
thus  munediatelsr  drawn  to  hie  aide;  the 
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Emperor  Frederick  also  declared  in  his 
favor;  and  his  Catholic  rabjccts  became 
reconciled  to  him.  Shortly  after  he  de- 
stroyed the  infantry  of  the  Uunsarians, 
which  had  again  taken  the  field,  and  Mat- 
thias Conrinns  hastily  fled  with  his  cav- 
alry. He  thus  saw  himself*  at  last 
completely  secured  in  his  kingdom;  but 
no  sooner  was  this  accomplished  than  he 
died;  being  succeeded  by  Ladislas,  eldest 
son  of  Gasimir  IV,  king  of  Poland,  who 
thus  united  the  two  crovrns. 
Podium  <P?'di-um).  in  architecture, 
xvuAuiu  ^  i^^g  pedestal  supporting  a 
series  of  columns.  It  is  called  a  ttpUh- 
bate  when  the  columns  stand  on  project- 
ing parts  of  it. 

PA#lAlia  (po-ddOi-a),  a  government  of 
roaoiia  Southwestern  Russia;  area, 
16,224  sq.  miles.  The  country  is  mostly 
flat,  but  a  low  branch  of  the  Carpathians 
extends  through  it  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion. The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Dniester  and  the  Bug.  The  climate  is 
temperate  and  salubrious,  the  soil  gener- 
ally very  fertile;  in  fact,  Podolia  forms 
one  of  the  most  valuable  agricultural 
possessions  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
Manufactures  are  soreading  rapidly,  and 
beet-sugar,  spirits,  flour  and  tobacco  are 
pnNluced  in  great  quantities.  The  trade 
with  Germany,  Austria  and  Odessa  is  ex- 
tensive. Capital,  Kamenets.  Pop.  3,543,- 
700. 

Podophthalmata  i^^^li^^':^: 

a  division  of  the  Crustacean  class, 
primarily  distinguished  by  compound  eyes 
supported  upon  movable  stalks  termed 
ped«ficle«.  This  division  includes  the 
orders  Stomapoda  and  Decapoda,  the  for- 
mer of  which  is  represented  by  the 
Mocust,'  'glass'  and  'opossum*  shrimps, 
while  the  latter  includes  the  familiar 
crabs,  lobsters,  common  shrimps,  hermit 
crabs,  and  their  allies.  See  also  Crui- 
iacea.  Crab,  Lohiter,  8hrimp,  etc. 
Podonhvllill  (pod-O-firin),  a  resin 
jroaopnyuili  obtained  from  the  root- 
stock  of  the  May  apple  {Podophyllum 
veltatum.  See  Map  apple).  It  is  of  a 
brownish-yellow  color,  dissolves  readily 
in  alcohol,  and  has  been  admitted  to  the 
pharmacopoeias  of  many  countries  as  a 
purgative:  it  is  particularly  beneficial  in 
cases  of  sluggish  liver,  having  much  the 
same  effect. 98  mercury,  but  in  some  cop- 
stitutlons  produces  severe  grij^ing. 

PoduridS  i^^'^'^r^^h  »  ftimily  of 
AwuAA^Mb  apterous  (wingless)  in- 
sects belonging  to  the  prder  Tnysanura, 
<lt8tingui9hed  by.  the  lyi^^essi'on  c^f  ^an 
elastic  forked  caudal  appendagCi  which 
is  folded  under  the'  body  when  at  rest, 
aod   by   the  sudden  extension  of  which 


they  are  enabled  to  effect  considerable 
leaps ;  hence  their  popular  name  of  spring- 
tails.  Their  scales  are  favorite  test  ob- 
jects for  microscopes. 
Poe  ^P^^'  Edqab  Aixajt,  poet  and  ro- 
*'^'^  mantle  writer,  bom  at  Boston. 
Massachusetts,  in  1809;  died  at  Baltimore 
in  1849.  His  father  and  mother  were 
actors,  and  being  left  an  orphan  when  a 
mere  child  he  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Allan, 
a  wealthy  Richmond  merchant.  His 
early  education  he  received  at  Stoke- 
Newington,  London,  181G-21,  and  on  his 
return  to  America  attended  a  school  at 
Richmond,  Virginia,  and  finally  entered 
the  University  of  Charlottesville.  Here 
he  displayed  extraordinary  talents,  but 
also  contracted  a  taste  for  fast  living 
which  occasioned  quarrels  with  his  bene- 
factor, and  caused  him  to  quit  America 
for  Europe.  He  took  part  m  the  strug- 
gles of  the  Greeks  for  indepNendence,  and 
for  a  few  years  led  an  erratic  life  on  the 
continmt.  In  1829  he  returned  to  Amer- 
ica, a  reconciliation  with  Mr.  Allan  took 
place,  and  he  was  sent  as  cadet  to  the 
military  academy  at  West  Point.  Fur- 
ther irregularities  brought  about  a  com- 
plete rupture  with  Mr.  Allan,  and  Poe 
enlisted  as  a  private  soldier,  however  only 
to  desert  hiter  on.  His  literary  career 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  1835,  when 
be  gained  the  prize  offered  by  the  Balti- 
more Saturday  ViHtor  for  a  tale  and 
a  poem.  He  then  became  successively 
editor  of  the  newly-founded  Southern 
Literary  Messenger  at  Richmond,  con- 
tributor to  the  Mew  York  Revtetc  at  New 
York,  and  editor  of  Burton* 9  Oentleman*s 
Magazine  and  Oraham*s  Magazine  at 
Philadelphia.  For  these  periodicals  he 
wrote  a  number  of  tales,  exhibiting  a 
weird  yet  fascinating  imagination.  He 
also  added  to  his  reputation  by  poems  of 
striking  originality  and  rhythmic  power. 
While  at  Richmond,  in  183G,  he  married 
his  cousin,  Virginia  Clemm,  a  beautiful 
and  amiable  girl.  The  great  event  in 
Poe's  life  was  the  publication  at  New 
York  in  1845  of  his  poem.  The  Raven, 
which  spread  his  fame  to  the  whole 
English-speaking  world.  For  this  re- 
markable production  Poe  is  said  to  have 
received  $iO.  He  was  subsequently  con- 
nected with  The  Home  Journal  and  The 
Broadway  Journal.  In  1848  his  wife 
died.  Passing  through  Baltimore  in 
1849,  on  his  way  to  New  York  to  make 
preparation  for  a  second  marriage,  he 
was  led  to  excessive  drinking,  and  died 
from  its  effects  at  the  hospital.  Poe*s 
career  is  sad  enough,  and  his  faults  were 
sufficiently  numerous,  hut  until  John  H. 
Ingram  in  1874  published  a  biogrraphy  of 
him,    based    on    documents    and    ascer- 
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tained  facts,  the  public  were  generally  poetry.  (See  Epic.)  To  the  dramatic 
led  to  belieye  by  Rafus  Oriswold,  his  class  belong  tragedy  and  comedy;  to  the 
first  biographer,  that  his  character  was  lyric  belong  the  song,  hymn,  ode,  anthem, 
Tery  much  blacker  than  it  really  Reems  elegy,  sonnet  and  ballad,  though  the  last- 
to  have  been.  He  has  won  an  enduring  nam^d  frequently  has  a  kind  of  epic 
reputation  alike  for  his  weird  and  strik-  character.  Poetics  is  the  theory  of 
ing  tales  and  his  rare  and  musical  poetry — that  branch  of  criticism  which 
I>oems,  while  as  a  critic  he  also  showed  treats  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  poetry, 
tine  taste  and  judgment  Many  regard  Pncrffio  'Bm.npinliTii  (pcd'jo  br&t- 
him  as  the  most  onginal  genius  America  ^^BS^^  JiraCClOllIU  cto-lfi'nl),  an 
has  produced.  Italian  scholar  and  prolific  writer,  norn 
PAi».Tiirii  SUa  Hottev-eat^  in  1380;  died  in  1459.  He  came  early 
roe-Dira.  see  Money  eater.  ^^^^^  ^^  influence  of  the  revival  of  Ut- 

Po^riA  (po-&'re-5).  Carlo,  an  Ital-  erature  in  Italy.  About  1402  he  became 
A  wxxv  j^j^  statesman,  born  at  Naples  writer  of  the  apostolic  letters  under  Boni- 
in  1803;  died  at  Florence  in  1867.  He  face  IX,  and  for  fifty  years  remained 
opposed  the  actions  of  the  Bourbon  kin^s  connected  with  the  papal  curia, 
of  Naples,  and  frequently  devoted  his  PAinPUr^  (pwan-kA-rft'),  Hbxbi, 
talento  as  an  advocate  to  the  cause  of  Avxttvc**^  French  mathematician  and 
political  offenders.  He  thus  became  a  physicist,  born  at  Nancy  in  1854;  died 
suspect,  and  from  1837-48  suffered  vari-  in  1912.  He  was  professor  at  the  Uni- 
ons terms  of  imprisonment.  The  revolu-  yersity  of  Paris  and  made  original  con- 
tion  of  the  latter  vear  released  him  from  tributions  in  pure  mathematics,  in  celes- 
prison  and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  tial  mechanics,  and  in  the  mathematics 
Neapolitan  police,  and  of  the  ministry  of  of  physics.  He  has  been  called  the  great* 
pubnc  instruction,  but,  finding  it  impos-  est  mathematician  since  Archimedes, 
sible  to  get  the  Bourbons  to  fulfill  their  His  works  include  Cours  de  physique 
promises,  he  resigned.  He  sat  in  the  new  math4matique  (1890),  Eleoiriciie  ei  opii- 
parliament  and  acted  with  the  opposition,  que  (1890-91),  Thermodynamique 
In  July,  1849,  he  was  arrested  and  con-  (1892),  Les  methodee  nouvellee  de  ln 
demned  without  defense  to  twenty-four  m^canique  c^Uste  (1892-99),  ThSarie 
years'  imprisonment.  The  barbarous  des  turhillons  (1893),  Les  oscillations 
treatment  he  received  in  prison  gave  oc-  ^l^otriques  (1894),  CapillariU  (1895), 
c&aon  to  G\aidBtone*B  fAmouB  Ttoo  Letters  Calcul  des  probabilitds  (1896),  La 
to  Lord  Aberdeen,  written  in  1851  from  science  et  hypothdse  (1902),  etc. 
Naples.  In  1859  his  sentence  was  com-  PninAiir^  Raymond,  a  celebrated 
muted  to  transportation  to  South  Amer-  *viitvaAC  French  author  and  states-, 
ica;  but  he  and  his  companions  in  mis-  man,  a  member  of  the  FVench  Academy, 
fortune  effected  a  landing  at  Ck>rk  in  Ire-  born  Aurust  20,  1860,  at  Baivle-Duc.  He 
land,  and  thence  proceeded  to  London,  practiced  as  a  lawyer  in  Paris  and  beaan 
In  1861  he  was  elected  vice-president  of  his  public  career  by  entering  the  Chamoer 
the  Italian  diamber  of  deputies,  and, re-  of  Deputies  in  1887.  After  that  time  he 
mained  till  his  death  one  of  the  chiefs  filled  various  offices,  as  minister  of 
of  the  constitutional  liberal  party.  finance,  minister  of  public  instruction,, 
Pofitrv  (pd'ct-ri ;  from  poetf  the  etc.  In  1912  he  assumed  the  post  of  prem- 
AWMj  (5 reek  poi€t€s,  a  maker  or  ier,  and  on  January  17,  1913,  was 
creator),  that  one  of  the  fine  arts  which  elected  to  the  presidency.  His  publics- 
exhibits  its  speeial  character  and  powers  tions  include  Id^es  contemporaines, 
w/  means  of  language;  or,  according  to  Etudes  et  figures  poUtiques,  Causes  lit- 
Aytoun,  the  art  which  has  for  its  object  t^aires  et  artisques, 
the  creation  of  intellectual  pleasures  by  PAinoAttiA  (poln-sefi-il),  a  former 
means  of  imaginative  and  passionate  Ian-  *  vxa*b%/vva»  ^enus  of  American  apeta- 
guage,  and  of  language  generally,  though  lous  plants  of  the  order  Euphorbiaces^. 
not  necessarily,  formed  Uto  regular  num-  The  jnuphorhia  pulcherrima.  a  plant  na- 
bers.  It  has  also  been  defined  as  the  tive  to  South  America  and  Mexico  and 
concrete  and  artistic  expression  of  the  much  cultivated  in  conservatories,  is  c  in- 
human mind  in  emotional  and  rhythmical  spicuous  for  the  larae  scarlet  floral  leaves 
language.  It  is  the  earliest  form  of  lit-  surrounding  its  small  green  flower-heads, 
erature,  and  also  the  final  and  ideal  form  Pnint  in  geometry,  is  a  quantity  which 
of  all  pure  literature;  its  true  place  •*•*'***•'>  has  no  parts,  or  which  is  in- 
lying between  music,  on  the  one  hand,  divisible,  or  which  has  position  without 
and  prose  or  loosened  speech  on  the  magnitude.  Points  may  be  regarded  a4 
other.  The  two  great  classes  of  poetry  the  ends  or  extremities  of  lines.  If  a 
are  dramatic  and  lyric.  Partaking  ot  the  point  is  supposed  to  be  moved  in  any 
character   of   both   is  epic  or   narrative  way,  it  will  by  its  motion  describe  a  line. 
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roinxe-a-pixre  ^Sndpai  port  of  the 

French  W.  Indian  ialand  Guadeloupe,  on 
the  southwest  coast  of  Qrande  Terre, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  commer- 
cial towns  of  the  Antilles.  The  town, 
mostly  built  of  wood,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1780,  by  an  earthquake  in  1843, 
and  airaln  by  fire  in  1871.    Pop.  16,606. 

Pointed  Arcliiteotnre,  ?or  oSthiS 

(which  see). 

Pointer  Dog  ^^t^Sok'^^rg 

allied  to  the  true  hounds.  The  original 
breed  is  Spanish,  but  a  cross  with  the 
foxhound  is  now  generally  used.  It  is 
smooth,  short-haired,  generally  marked 
black  and  white  like  the  foxhound,  but 
occasionally  a  uniform  black.  It  derives 
its  name  from  its  habit  of  stopping  and 
pointing  with  the  head  in  the  direction  of 
game,  discovered  by  a  very  acute  sense  of 
smell.  The  dog  once  having  pointed  re- 
mains perfectly  quiet  This  faculty  in 
the  pointer  is  hereditary,  but  is  better  de- 
veloped by  training. 

Poison  (Poi'<i^)«  Any  ^urent  capable  of 
producing  a  morbid,  noxious, 
dangerous,  or  deadly  effect  upon  the  ani- 
mal economy,  when  introduced  either  by 
cutaneous  absorption,  respiration,  or  the 
dicestive  canal.  Poisons  are  divided, 
with  respect  to  the  kingdom  to  which 
they  belong,  into  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral;  but  those  which  proceed  from 
animals  are  often  called  venotnt,  while 
tho^e  that  are  produced  by  disease  have 
the  name  virus.  With  respect  to  their 
effects  they  have  been  divided  into  four 
classes,  namely,  irritant,  narcotic,  nar- 
cotico-acrid.  and  septic  or  putrescent. 
Many  poisons  operate  chemically,  cor- 
roding the  organized  fiber,  and  causing 
infiammation  and  mortification.  To  this 
class  belong  many  metallic  oxides  and 
salts,  as  arsenic,  one  of  the  most  deadly 
poisons;  manv  preparations  of  copper, 
mercury;  antimony,  and  other  metals; 
the  mineral  and  vegetable  acids;  the  sub- 
stance derived  from  some  plants,  as  the 
spurges  and  mezereon;  and  cantharides, 
from  the  animal  kingdom.  Other  jioisons 
exercise  a  powerful  action  upon  the 
nerves  and  a  rapid  destruction  of  their 
energy.  These  are  the  sedative  or 
stupefying  poisons,  and  belong  for  the 
most  part  to  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Opium,  hemlock,  henbane,  belladonna, 
are  the  best-known  forms  of  this  poison. 
Prussic  acid,  a  poison  obtained  frpm 
the  kernels  of  several  fruits,  the  cherry- 
laurel,  etc.,  is  one  of  the  most  rapid 
destroyers  of  life.  Among  plants  there 
art  manv  which  unite  the  properties  of 


both  kinds,  as  the  common  foxglove,  and 
the  monksnood  or  aconite.  An  alkaloid 
is  extracted  from  the  latter,  i^th  of  a 
grain  of  which  has  proved  fatal.  An- 
other class  of  poisons  suddenly  and  en- 
tirely cause  a  cessation  of  some  function 
necessary  to  life.  To  this  class  belong 
all  the  kinds  of  gas  and  air  which  are 
irrespirable,  suffocating  vapors,  as  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  fumes  of  sulphur  and 
charcoal,  etc.  Many  preparations  of 
lead,  as  acetate  or  sugar  of  lead,  car- 
bonate or  white  lead,  etc.,  are  to  be 
counted  in  this  class.  The  effects  of 
IMisons  materially  depend  on  the  extent 
of  the  dose,  some  of  the  most  deadly 
poisons  being  useful  remedies  in  cer- 
tain quantities  and  circumstances.  An- 
tidotes naturally  vary  with  the  different 
kinds  of  poisons.  They  sometimes  pro- 
tect the  body  against  the  operation  of  the 
poison,  sometimes  change  this  last  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  loses  its  injurious 
properties,  and  sometimes  remove  or 
remedy  its  violent  results.  Thus  in  cases 
of  poisoning  by  acrid  and  corrosive  sub- 
stances we  use  the  fatty,  mucilaginous 
substances,  as  oil,  milk,  etc.,  which 
sheathe  and  protect  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  against  the  operation 
of  the  poison.  Against  the  metallic 
poisons  fsubstances  are  employed  which 
form  with  the  poison  insoluble  com- 
pounds, such  as  freshly  prepared  hydrated 
oxide  of  iron,  or  dialyzed  iron  *  for 
arsenic,  albumin  (white  of  egg)  for 
mercury;  Epsom  or  Glauber's  salts  for 
lead,  time,  chalk,  baking  soda,  and  mag- 
nesia are  the  best  remedies  for  the  power- 
ful acids.  For  cantharides,  mucilage, 
gruel,  and  barley-water  are  employed. 
We  oppose  to  the  alkaline  poisons  the 
weaker  vegetable  acids,  as  vinegar.  Prus- 
sic acid  IS  neutralized  by  alkalies  and 
freshly  precipitated  oxide  of  iron.  To 
arouse  those  poisoned  by  opium,  we  use 
coffee  and  ammonia,  and  belladonna  as 
an  antagonistic  drug,  the  person  being 
kept  walking.  Chloral-hydrate  poisoning 
is  simiUrly  treated  by  the  drug  men- 
tioned; and  for  strychnia  or  nux  vomica^ 
animal  charcoal  in  water  and  chloral- 
hydrate  are  used.  Poisoning  was  a  com- 
mon crime  in  ancient  Rome,  and  in 
France  and  Italy  during  the  seventeenth 
century.  See  Aqna  Tofana,  Brinvilliers. 
Poiann  Iw  ^'  Poison  Oak  (Rhu9 
XOiSUU  AVy,  toofioodendron),  a  spe- 
cies of  sumach  which  bears  three  leaflets 
and  usually  has  the  climbing  habit.  It 
is  very  irritating  to  sensitive  skins,  pro- 
ducing an  itching  eruption  which  is  highly 
annoying.  Another  species,  Rhu9  vene^ 
nata,  the  Poison-ash,  Poison-elder.-  or 
Poison-sumach,  is  Ftill  more  poisonouSi 
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''Folacca 


It  is  a  handsome  tree,  but  fortunately  is 
largely  confined  to  marshes. 

Foison-nnt.  *  °*°*®i  ^*^''  strychw 

*  v*»v*A  UU.V9  nuw^anUca,  an  eversreen 
tree  of  the  nat.  order  Loganiaces,  the 
seeds  of  which  yield  strychnine,  (See 
Ifu9  vomica.)  Also  a  name  for  the 
Tangkinia  venefii/era,  of  the  nat.  order 
Apoc/nacese,  the  fru5t  of  which  is  a 
drupe  enclosing  a  kernel  extremely  poi- 
sonous. It  used  to  be  employed  in  Mada- 
gascar as  an  ordeal-test  of  ^uilt  or  inno- 
cence, the  result  generally  being  the  death 
of  the  suspected  person. 
Poitiers  (pwA-tya),  or  Poictiebs,  a 
XOluers  ^^^^  ^f  France,  on  the  Clain, 
formerly  capital  of  the  province  of 
Poitou,  at  present  of  the  department  of 
the  Vienne.  The  town  occupies  a  large 
space,  the  houses  being  often  sur" 
rounded  by  gardens  and  orchards ;  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  ill  paved.  The 
>rincipal  edifice  is  the  cathedral,  founded 
ly  Henry  II  of  England  about  11<Q. 
Poitiers  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns 


E 


rscsdo,  Obtirch  of  N6tre  Dame,  Poitiers. 


of  France,  and  the  vestiges  of  a  Roman 
palace,  of  Roman  baths,  of  an  aqueduct, 
and  an  amphitheater  still  remain.  Two 
famous  battles  were  fought  in  its  vicinity, 
that  in  which  Charles  Martel  defeated  the 
Saracen  army  in  732,  and  that  between 
the  French  under  their  king  John  II  and 
the  English  under  Edward  the  Black, 
Prince  in  1356.  The  manufactures  are 
unimportant,  but  there  is  a  large  trade. 
Pop.  41,242. 


Poitiers,  ?JJj5^/'-  ^  ^^"^  ^' 
Poitou  i^^^'lh^^^^ 

tany  and  Anjou  on  the  north.  Berry  on 
the  east,  the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  and 
Angoumois  and  Saintonge  on  the  south. 
The  departments  of  Vienne,  Deuz-Sftvres 
and  Vend^  have  been  formed  out  of  this 
province.  Henry  II  of  England  acquired 
possession  of  Poitou  by  his  marriage  with 
£ileanor,  heiress  of  the  last  EKike  of 
Aquitaine.  Philip  Augustus  conquered  it 
Poker  (P^^^r),  an  American  game  of 
cards  for  two  or  more  persons, 
originally  played  with  only  twenty  cards, 
all  below  the  tens  being  excluded,  but 
now  played  with  the  full  pack.  It  is  a 
popular  gambling  game,  the  mode  of  play- 
mg  being  to  bet  on  the  comparative 
strength  of  the  cards  held  by  the  players. 

Pokeweed  j^^^l^L^rT.  « 

American  branching  herbaceous  plant,, 
nat.  order  Phytolaccaceae,  which  is  nat- 
uralized in  some  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  Its  root  a«:ts  as  a  powerful  emetic 
and  cathartic,  bat  its  use  is  attended  with 
narcotic  effects.  Its  berries  are  said  to 
possess  the  same  quality;  they  are  em- 
ployed as  a  remedy  cor  chronic  and 
sjrpliilitic  rtieumatism,  and  for  allaying 
syphiloid  pains.  The  leaves  are  ex- 
tremely acrid,  but  the  young  shoots, 
which  lose  this  quality  by  boiling  ki 
water,  are  eaten  in  the  United  States 
na  a  subntitute  for  asparagus. 
Pola  Cp^Ia)/  a  ^o^'*^  ^^  ^0  Adriatic, 
AVJA  fonnerly  the  naval  port  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, 55  miles  south  of  Trieste. 
It  is  an  ancient  place,  and  was  for  a 
lengthened  period  the  principal  town  of 
Istria.  Its  former  importance  is  well  at- 
tested by  architectural  remains,  chief 
among  which  are  a  colossal  and  well- 
preserved  amphitheater  and  two  temples. 
Fola  had  sunk  to  the  level  of  a  mere 
fishing-place  with  some  800  or  900  in- 
habitants, when  the  Austrian  government, 
tempted  by  excellent  harbor  accommo- 
dation, selected  it  as  its  chief  naval 
station;  and  by  the  erection  of  dock- 
yards, of  an  arsenal,  barracks,  and  other 
government  establishments,  infused  new 
life  into  it.  The  entrance  to  the  harbor 
is  narrow,  but  the  water  is  deep,  and 
within  it  expands  into  a  large  basin,  land- 
locked and  safe.  On  the  defeat  of  Austria 
in  the  European  war,  Pola  was  ceded  to 
Ttalv  bv  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain,  in 
1919.     Pop,  70.145. 

PolAGGfi.     ^T)5-lak'a),    or    Polacre.    a 
three-masted   vessel   used  in 
the  Mediterranean.     The  masts  are  usu- 
ally   of    one   piece,    so    that    they   have 
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neither    tops,    capa,    nor    crosstrees.    It 
carries  a  fore-and-aft  sail  on  the  misaen- 
mast,  and  square  sails  on  the  mainmast 
and  foremast. 
PolaCCa.     ^^  rolonai$e. 

PAlnnii  (p6'land),  an  extensive  terrl« 
JTOiaua  ^^py  ^^  Central  Europe,  which 
existed  for  many  centuries  as  an  inde- 
pendent and  powerful  state;  but  having 
fallen  a  prey  to  internal  dissensions,  was 
violently  seised  by  Austria,  Prussia  and 
Russia  as  a  common  spoil,  partitioned 
among  these  three  i>owers,  and  incorpo- 
rated with  their  dominions.  In  its  great- 
est prosperity  it  had  at  least  11,000,000 
inhabitants,  and  an  area  of  350,000  square 
miles,  and  immediately  before  its  first 
partition  had  an  area  of  about  282,000 
square  miles,  stretching  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  Hungary  and  Turkey  to  the  Bal- 
tic, and  from  Germany  far  east  into  Rus- 
sia, forming  one  compact  kingdom.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Carpathians,  forming 
its  southwestern  boundary,  and  a  ridge  of 
moderate  elevation  penetrating  into  it 
from  Silesia,  the  country  presents  the 
appearance  of  an  almost  unbroken  plain, 
composed  partly  of  gently-undulating  ex- 
panses, partly  of  rich  alluvial  flats,  partly 
of  sandy  tracts,  and  partly  of  extensive 
morasses.  Its  principal  streams  are  the 
Vistula,  the  Niemen  and  the  Dwina, 
all  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Baltic: 
and  the  Dniester,  South  Bug  and 
Dnieper,  with  its  tributary,  Pripet,  be- 
longing to  the  basin  of  the  Black  Sea. 
The  physical  configuration  of  the  coun-s 
try  makes  it  admirably  adapted  for  agrir 
culture.  Next  to  grain  and  cattle  its 
most  important  product  is  timber. 

'The  Poles,  like  the  Russians,  are  a 
Slavonic  race,  and  are  first  spoken  of  as 
the  Polani,  a  tribe  or  people  between  the 
Vistula  and  Oder.  The  country  wa^ 
divided  into  small  communities  until  the 
leign  of  MiecsysUw  I  (9tS2-992)  of  the 
Piast  dynasty,  who  renounced  paganism 
in  favor  of  Christianity,  and  was  a  vas- 
sal of  the  German  emperor.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Boleslaw  the  Great  (d92- 
1025),  who  raised  Poland  into  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  and  increased  its  terri- 
tories. In  succeeding  reigns  the  country 
was  involved  in  war  with  Germany,  the 
heathen  Prussians,  the  Teutonic  knights, 
and  with  Russia.  The  last  of  the  Piast 
dynasty  was  Caaimir  the  Great  (13(»i- 
70),  during  whose  reign  the  material 
prosperity  of  Poland  greatly  increased. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Louis 
of  Anjou,  king  of  Hungary,  whose 
daughter,    Hedwig,    was    recognized    as 

king'  in  1384^  and  having  married 
Jagello,    prince   of   Lithuania,   thus   es- 


tablished the  dynasty  of  the  JageUane, 
which  lasted  from  1386  to  1572.  During 
this  period  Poland  attained  its  most 
powerful  and  flourishing  condition.  In 
1572  the  Jagellon  dynasty  became  ex- 
tinct in  the  male  line,  and  the  monarchy, 
hitherto  elective  in  theory,  now  became 
BO  in  fact.  The  more  important  of  the 
elective  kings  were  Sigismund  III  (1587- 
1037),  WUdialaw  or  Ladislaus  IV  (1632- 
48),  John  Casimir  (1648-69),  and  the 
Polish  general  Sobieski,  who  became 
king  under  the  title  of  John  III  (1674- 
96).  He  was  succeeded  by  Augustus 
II,  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  got  entangled 
in  the  war  of  Russia  with  Charles  XII, 
and  had  as  a  rival  in  the  kingdom 
Stauislaus  Lescsynski.  Augustus  III 
(1733-63)  followed,  and  by  the  end  of 
his  reign  internal  dissensions  and  other 
causes  had  brought  the  countiy  into  a 
state  of  helplessness.  In  1772,  under 
the  last  feeble  king,  Stanislaus  Augustus 
(1704-95),  the  first  actual  partition  of 
Polan<'  took  place,  when  about  a  third 
of  its  territories  were  seised  by  Prussia, 
Austria  and  Russia,  the  respective 
shares  of  the  s]}oil  beingPrussia  13,415 
square  miles,  Austria  27,000  square  miles, 
and  Russia  42,000  square  miles.  What 
remained  to  Poland  was  completely  under 
Russian  influence.  Another  partition  in 
1793  gave  Russia  nearly  97,000  square 
miles  and  Prussia  22,500  square  miles. 
A  third  partition  took  place  hi  1795  after 
the  heroic  attempt  of  Kosciusko  to  save 
his  country,  and  the  last  king  of  Poland 
became  a  pensionary  of  the  Russian 
court.  The  successive  partitions  gave 
Russia  upwards  of  180,000  square  miles, 
Austria  about  45,000  square  miles,  and 
Prussia  57,000  square  miles.  From  1815 
to  1830  Russian  Poland  was  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy  with  the  emperor  as 
king,  but  the  Poles,  takine  occasion  of 
the  French  revolution,  at  the  latter  date 
rashly  engaged  in  an  insurrection,  which 
only  hastened  their  complete  abaorptioD 
in  Russia.  The  name  Kingdom  of 
Poland  was  retained,  but  alltbe  anti- 
nomic institutions  retained  by  the  people 
were  swept  away,  the  whole  country  be- 
ing rapidly  Russified.  Following  the  Eu- 
ropean war  (q.  v.),  1914-18,  Poland  was 
erecte<l  into  a  separate  state.  The  Poles 
had  fcmght  gallantly  against  the  Gennans, 
buoyed  up  by  the  promise  of  separate  na- 
tionality. Polish  representatives  in  Paris 
kept  this  hope  alive  through  the  days  of 
fighting,  and  following  the  armistice  <^ 
November  11.  1918,  expected  to  take  con- 
trol of  the  Polish  government.  But  home 
forces  had  already  taken  control  and  for  a 
time  there  was  a  deadlock.  Peace  came 
with  the  ap|H)intment  of  Paderewsld 
(q.   v.),   as   premier  in  January,   191j9 
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Polar  Bear  Polarization  of  light 

The  country  was  laid  waste  during  the  sphere.     According  as  the  north  or  south 

war,  and  great  loss  and   suffering  came  pole  is  elevated  we  have  the  north  polar 

to  the  people.     The  Polish  literature  is  distance  or  the  south  polar  distance, 

older  than  any  other  Slavonic  language  Pnlcir  P^TYi^rlifiAiia      See      North 

except  the  Bohemian.     The  oldest  monu-  ^^^^^  XiXpcOlllons.     p^j^^      ^itpe- 

ments  consist  of  warlike,  historical,  poll-  ditions  and  South  Polar  Expeditions. 

tical    and    religious    poems,    more    espe-  PaIot  PAmpa       ^^  physics,  forces 

cially    the    latter    class;    but    Uie    I^Un  •*^"**^  J:wi:i.c»,     ^j^^^^  ^^  developed 

langoage,    fostered    by   the   church,    was  and  act  in  pairs  with  opposite  tendencies, 

used    exclusively    by    Polish    writers    for  as  in  magnetism,  electricity,  etc. 

several   centuries.     The  'golden   age*  of  Polfiria    (po-lar'is),    the   pole-star, 

Polish  literature  was  from  1521  to  1C21.  •^"*»*"    Which  see. 

To  this  period  belong  Nicolas  Kej   (died  Pnloriftpnnp    (po-larMs-kop),  an  op- 

1568)      and     Jan     Kochanowski      (died  •^"*»"»*'"pc    y^^,    instrument,    va- 

1584),    who   both    attained   eminence   as  rious  kinds  of  which  have  been  contrived, 

poets,    the    former    in    satire,    allegory,  for  exhibiting  the  polarization   of  light, 

didactic    poetry,    etc.,    the    latter    as    a  or  for  examining  transparent  media  for 

lyrist  of  the  highest   rank.     Among  the  the  purpose  of  determin- 

other      poets      of     the      century      were  ing  their  polarizing  power. 

Szarsynski    (died    1581),    and   Szymono-  The  important  portions  of 

wicz      (Simonides),     author     of     Polish  the    instrument    are    the 

Idylls.     It  was  in  the  sixteenth  century  polarizing   and    analysing 

also  that  the  first  histories  in  the   Ian-  plates     or     prisms,     and 

guage  of  the  people  were  written.     This  these  are  formed  either  of 

flourishing    period    of    Polish    literature  natural  crystalline  struc- 

was    followed    by    a    period    of    Jesuit  t.ures,     such    as     Iceland 

supremacy    and    literary    decline,    which  spar  and  tourmaline,  or  of 

lasted  till  about  the  middle  of  the  eight-  a  series  of  reflecting  sur- 

eenth  century.     About  that  time  the  in-  faces,    artificially    joined 

fluence    of   the    French    civilization    was  togetner.   The  accompany- 

Mridely  felt  in  Poland,  and  prepared  the  ing   figure   shows   Mains' 

vay  for  the  revival  of  letters.     The  most  polariScope.    A  and  b  are 

distinguished  authors  of  the   latter  part  the     reflectors,     the     one 

cf   the  eighteenth   century   are   Narusze-  serving   as   polarizer,   the 

nicz,  who  wrote  odes,  idvlls,  satires,  etc.,  other   as    analyzer,    each 

aftd     Krasicki     (1734-1801),     who     also  consisting    of    a    pile    of        _^__ 

distinguished    himself    in    various    fields,  glass  plates.    Each  reflec-      poi.hb«>d« 

Anong    modern     Polish    noets    may    be  tor  can  be  turned  about      ^o»»"»«'p«. 

acted  Michiewicz  (1798-1855),  Krasinski  a  horizontal  axis,  and  the  upper  one,  or 

(:  812-59),   Slowacki    (1809-49),   Zaleski  analyzer,  can  also  be  turned  about  on  a 

(:  802-86).     Kraszewski,  novelist  and  po-  vertical  axis,  the  amount  of  rotation  be 

lit  cal  and  historical  writer,  is  one  of  the  ing  measured  on  the  horizontal  circle  €  c. 

mo  it    prolific   of   present-day   Polish    au-  See  Polarization  of  Light. 

thors.     Most    departments    of    literature  PAloritv     (P<>-l&r'i-ti),  that  qualitv  of 

have  been  successfully  cultivated  by  mod-  *vxc»ixi»jr     ^  ^^^  j^  virtue  of  which 

em  Polish  writers,  but  comparatively  few  peculiar     properties     reside     in     certain 

have  attained  a  European  reputation.  points  called  poles;  usually,  as  in  elec- 

Polar  Bear      ^^  Bear,  trified  or  magnetized  bodies,  properties  of 

attraction    or    repulsion,    or    the    power 

Polar  Circles     ^^^     imaginary    cir-  of    taking   a   certain    direction;    as,    the 

AVMRrx   \/xxv>x^o9    cles     of     the     earth  polarity    of    the    magnet    or     magnetic 

parallel    to   the   equator,    the   one   north  needle,    whose   pole    is    not   that   of   the 

and  the  other  south,  distant  23°  28'  from  earth,  but  a  point  in  the  polar  regions, 

either  pole.     See  under  Arctic.  A   mineral    is    said    to    possess   polarity 

Polar   C<IArdilia.te&      ^^^   Codrdi-  when  it  attracts  one  pole  of  a  magnetic 

.■.vACftx    vvvAUAu»v^9.     f^f^g  needle  and  repels  the  other. 

Polar  Distance,  S^ee'of  aiy'^ni  Polarization  of  light,  '-^Yo  n 

on  a  sphere  from  one  of  its  poles;  more  produced  upon  light  by  the  action  of  cer- 

especially    the    angular    distance    of    a  tain  bodies  by  which  it  is  made  to  change 

heavenly  body  from  the  elevated  pole  of  its   character.     A    common    ray   of   light 

Ihe  heavens.     It  is  measured  by  the  inter-  exhibits  the  same  properties  on  all  sides, 

cepted  arc  of  the  circle  passing  through  but    any    reflected    or    refracted    ray,    or 

it  and  through  the  pole,  or  by  the  corre-  a  ray  transmitted  through  certain  media, 

sponding    angle    at    the    center    of    the  exhibits  different  properties  on  different 
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sides,  and  is  said  to  be  polarised.  The 
polarisation  of  light  may  be  effected  in 
various  wajs.  but  chiefly  hi  the  follow- 
ing:—  (1)  By  reflection  at  a  proper 
angle  (tne  'polarising  angle')  from  the 
surfaces  of  transparent  media,  as  glass, 
water,  etc.  (2)  By  transmission  through 
crystals  possessing  the  property  of 
double  refract ion«  as  Iceland  spar.  (3) 
By  transmission  through  a  sulBcient 
number  of  transparent  uncrystalliaed 
plates  placed  at  proper  angles.  (4)  By 
transmission  through  a  number  of  other 
bodies  imperfectly  crystallised,  as  agate, 
mother-of-pearl,  etc.  The  knowledge  of 
this  singular  property  of  light  has  af- 
forded an  explanation  of  some  interest- 
ing phenomena  in  optics.  A  simple  ex- 
ample of  polarisation  may  be  illustrated 
by  two  slices  of  the  semltransparent 
mineral  tourmaline  cut  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  crystal.  If  one  is  laid  upon 
the  other  in  the  positions  a  b  (see  fig.  be- 
low) they  form  an  opaque  combination. 
If  pne  is  turned  round  upon  the  other 
at  yarious  angles  it  will  be  found  that 
greatest  transparency  is  produced  in  the 


PoUriistioA  of  Light. 


position  corresponding  with  a  h  <which 
represents  the  natural  position  they 
originally  occupied  in  the  crystal),  an 
intermediate  stage  being  that  shown  at 
a'  h'.  The  light  which  has  passed 
through  the  one  plate  is  polarised,  and 
its  ability  to  pass  through  the  other 
plate  is  thus  altered.  Reflection  Is  an- 
other very  common  cause  of  polarisation. 
The  plane  of  jyolarization  is  that  particu- 
lar plane  in  which  a  ray  of  polarised 
light  incident  at  the  polarising  angle  is 
most  copiously  reflected.  When  the  po- 
larisation is  produced  by  reflection  the 
Elane  of  reflection  is  the  plane  of  po- 
irixation.  According  to  Fresnel's  theory, 
which  is  that  generally  received,  the 
yibrations  of  light  polarised  in  any  plane 
are  perpendicular  to  that  plane.  The 
▼ibrations  of  a  ray  reflected  at  the  po- 
larising angle  are  accordingly  to  be  re- 
Sirded  as  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
cidence  and  reflection,  and  therefore  as 
parallel  to  the  reflecting  surface.  Polar- 
ised light  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
common  light  by  the  naked  eye;  and  for 
all  experiments  in  polarisation  two  pieces 


of  apparatus  mast  be  employed  —  out 
to  produce  polarisation,  and  the  other 
to  show  it.  The  former  is  called  a 
polari&er^  the  latter  an  anaUfgerj  and 
every  apparatus  that  serves  for  one  of 
these  purposes  will  also  serve  for  the 
other.  One  such  apparatus  is  shown  ia 
the  article  Potoritoope.  The  usual  proc- 
ess in  examining  light  with  a  view  to 
test  whether  it  Is  polarised,  consists  in 
looking  at  it  through  the  analyser,  and 
observing  whether  any  change  of  bright- 
ness occurs  as  the  analyser  is  rotated. 
There  are  two  positions,  differing  by 
180* ,  which  give  a  minimum  of  llghtt 
and  the  two  positions  Intermediate  be- 
tween these  give  a  maximum  of  light. 
The  extent  of  the  changes  thus  observed 
is  a  measure  of  the  completeness  of  the 
polarisation  of  light  very  beautiful 
colors  may  be  produced  by  the  peculiar 
action  of  polarised  light;  as  for  example, 
if  a  piece  of  selenile  (crystallised  gyp- 
sum) about  the  thickness  of  paper  u 
introduced  between  the  polariaer  and 
analyser  of  any  polarising  arrangement 
and  f^umed  about  in  different  directions 
it  will  in  some  positions  appear  brightly  * 
colored,  the  color  being  most  decidec 
when  the  analyser  is  in  either  of  th«- 
two  critical  positions  which  give  respec 
tively  the  greatest  light  and  the  greatesr: 
darkness.  The  color  is  changed  to  itii 
complementary  by  rotating  the  analyse*.' 
through  a  right  angle;  but  rotation  oil 
the  selenite,  when  the  analyser  is  in 
either  of  the  critical  positions,  merely 
alters  the  depth  of  the  color  without 
changing  its  tint,  and  in  certain  critical 
positions  of  the  selenite  there  is  a  com- 
plete absence  of  color.  A  different  class 
of  appearances  is  presented  when  a 
plate,  cut  from  a  uniaxial  crystal  by 
sections  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  is 
inserted  between  the  polariser  and  the 
analyser.  Instead  of  a  broad  sheet  of 
uniform  color^  there  is  exhibited  a  system 
of  colored  rings,  interrupted  when  the 
analyser  is  in  one  of  the  two  critical 
positions  by  a  black  or  white  cross.  Ob- 
servation of  this  phenomenon  affords  In 
many  cases  an  easy  way  of  determining 
the  position  of  the  axis  of  the  crystal, 
and  IS  therefore  of  great  service  in  the 
study  of  crystalline  structure.  Crystals 
are  distinguished  as  dextrogvrate  or 
Isvogyrate,  according  as  their  colors 
ascend  by  a  right-handed  or  left-handed 
rotation  of  the  analyser  horisontally. 
Glass  in  a  state  of  strain  exhibits  colora- 
tion when  placed  between  a  polariser  and 
analyser,  and  thus  we  can  investigate  th^ 
distribution  of  the  strsin  through  its  sub- 
stance. Unannealed  glass  is  in  a  stat^  of 
permanent  strain.    A  plate  of  ordinary 
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glaM  mar  be  strained  by  a  force  applied 
to  its  eases  by  means  of  a  screw.  The 
state  of  strain  may  be  varied  daring  the 
examination  of  the  plate  by  polarised 
light.  A  plate  of  qaarti  (a  aniazial 
crystal)  cat  at  right  angles  to  the  optic 
axis  exhibits,  when  placed  between  an 
analyser  and  polariaer,  a  system  of 
colored  rings  Uke  an/  other  aniazial 
crystal;  bat  we  find  that  the  center  of 
the  rings,  instead  of  having  a  black 
cross,  is  brightly  colored  —  red,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  etc.,  according  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  plate. 

Pnlil^r  (pOlM^r),  the  name  given  in 
xuiucr  ji^g  NetherUnds  to  an  area  of 
land  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  a  marsh,  or 
a  lake  oj  artificial  drainage,  protected  by 
dvkcs,  and  brought  under  cultivation. 
The  polders  wore  for  the  most  part 
formerly  permanently  submerged  areas. 
The  asual  method  of  procedure  in  the 
formation  of  a  polder  Is  to  enclose  the 
portion  to  be  reclaimed  by  an  embank- 
ment, and  construct  a  channel  having  its 
bed  sufficiently  high  to  cause  a  current 
towards  the  sea  or  river.  The  water  is 
then  pumped  into  this  canal  by  means 
of  apparatus  driven  by  steam  o?  other- 
wise. See  Neikm-laniM, 
Pole  (P^0>  ^^  name  given  to  either 
extremity  of  the  axis  round  which 
the  earth  revolves.  The  northern  one  is 
called  the  north  £oIe,  and  the  southern 
the  9auik  poie.  Each  of  these  poles  is 
W  distant  from  every  part  of  the 
e9nator.  In  astronomy,  the  name  is 
given  to  each  of  the  two  points  in  which 
the  axis  of  the  earth  is  supposed  to  meet 
the  sphere  of  the  heavens,  formfaig  the 
fixed  point  about  which  the  stars  appear 
to  revolve.  In  a  wider  sense  a  pole  is 
a   point   on   the   surface  of  any   sphere 

Siually  distant  from  every  part  of  the 
rcamference  of  a  great  circle  of  the 
sphere;  or  a  point  90**  distant  from  the 
plane  of  a  great  circle,  and  in  a  line 
passing  perpendicularly  through  the  cen- 
ter, called  the  axis.  Thas  the  senith 
and  nadir  are  the  pole$  of  the  horison. 
80  the  pole$  of  the  ecliptic  are  two  points 
of  the  sphere  whose  distance  from  the 
poles  of  the  world  is  equal  to  the  ob- 
liquity of  the  ecliptic,  or  they  are  90'' 
distant  from  every  part  of  the  eclip- 
tic. Pole,  in  physics,  is  one  of  the 
points  of  a  body  at  which  its  attract- 
ive or  repulsive  energy  is  concentrated, 
as  the  poles  of  a  masnet,  the  north  pole 
of  a  needle,  as  in  the  compass,  or  the 
poles  of  a  battery. 

Pi^Ia  PmoH,  or  Rod,  a  measure  of 
^^*^f  length  containing  16^  feet  or 
5i  yards.  Sometimes  the  term  is  used 
M  a  snperfidal  measure,  a  square  pole 


denoting  6ix5)  yards,  or  80i  aqoare 
yards. 

PhIa  BaonrALD,  cardinal  and  states- 
^^^^f  man,  bom  in  Stalfoidshire  in 
1500;  died  hi  1558.  He  was  the  son 
of  Sir  Richard  Pole.  Lord  Montacate» 
cousin  to  Henry  VII,  by  Margaret, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Clar«noe» 
brother  to  Edward  IV.  He  was  eda- 
cated  at  Oxford,  and  had  several  bene- 
fices conferred  on  him  by  Henry  VIII, 
with  whom  he  was  a  great  favorite.  In 
1519  he  visited  Itsly,  and  fixed  his  resi- 
dence at  Padua.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1525,  but  about  1631  lost  the 
favor  of  Henry  by  his  opposition  to  the 
divorce  of  Queen  Cathenne.  He  retired 
to  the  continent  for  safety,  was  at- 
tainted, and  his  mother  and  brother  were 


executed.    On    the.    accession    of    Mary 

^  -  fcpal 

legate,  and  on  the  death  of  Granmer  be- 


(1663)  he  retimed  to  England  as  pap 


came  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  was 
at  the  same  tune  elected  chancellor  of 
the  universities  of  Oxford  and  0am- 
bridge.  He  died  in  Lambeth  Palace  the 
day  after  Mary's  death.  He  seems  to 
have  been  noted  for  his  mildness,  gen- 
erosity, and  comparative  moderation,  in 
an  aae  when  persecution  was  deemed 
lawful  on  all  sides. 
Pa|a«qta     ad  ax®  attached  to  a  pole 

length  varies  considerablv.  It  was 
formerly  used  by  mounted  soldiers,  and  hi 
the  navy  for  boarding  purposes. 
PnlAAof  (pOlltat),  a  name  common  to 
XOlCCai.  aeveral  species  of  digitigrade 
carnivora  of  the  weasel  family  (Mus- 
telid»).  The  common  polecat  iMu9tila 
puioriuM  or  Putariua  fatidut)  is  found 
in  most  parts  of  Europe.  Its  body  is 
about  17  inches  long,  and  the  tail  6 
inches.  The  color  is  dark  brown.  It  is 
a  nocturnal  animal,  sleeping  during  the 
day  and  searching  for  its  prey  at  night. 
It  is  especially  destructive  to  poultry, 
rabbits,  and  game,  as  pheasants,  so  that 
in  Britain  it  is  being  rapidly  extermi- 
nated by  gamekeepers,  farmers,  and 
others.  Frogs,  toads,  newts,  and  fish 
are  often  stored  as  food  by  thib  vora- 
cious animal.  It  has  glands  secreting  a 
fetid  liquor,  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
American  dcunk,  which  it  ejects  when 
irritated  or  alarmed.  The  name  of 
*  Foumart '  is  also  applied  to  the  pole- 
cat; and  its  fur,  which  is  imposed  hi 
large  quantities  from  Northern  Europe, 
is  known  as  that  of  the  *  Fitch.'  Its 
hairs  form  a  superior  kind  of  artists' 
brushes. 

PolATllifia  (p6-lem'iks),  the  art  or 
rOiemiCB  practice  of  disputation  gen- 
erally,  but  in  %  special  sense  that  branch 
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Polishing 


of  tbeolofical  leamins  which  pertains  to 
the  historj  or  conduct  of  ecclcsiastlcml 
coat  rove  ny. 

Polemoniaceie  i^^tu^t^-'U 

moDopetaloiis  ezoseos  with  a  trifid 
stisma,  three-celled  fruit,  and  seeds  at- 
tached to  an  azile  placenta,  the  embryo 
Ijins  in  the  midst  of  albumen.  They 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  gay-flowered, 
herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  temperate 
countries,  and  particularly  abundant  in 
the  northwestern  parts  of  America.  They 
are  of  no  economical  importance.  Some 
are  cultivated  for  their  beauty,  the  well- 
known  phlox  being  one. 

FolemOSCOPe  (PO-'««n''>-«kop).a8ort 
X  vA«?iuvovv|rv    ^^  gj^^j  ^^  frame  high 

enough  to  rise  above  a  parapet  or  other 
similar  object,  having  a  plane  mirror  at 
top  so  fitted  as  to  reflect  any  scene  upon 
another  mirror  below,  and  thus  enable  a 
person  to  see  a  scene  in  which  he  is  in- 
terested without  exposing  himself. 
Polenta  (p»-I«»'^«).  «  preparation  of 
either  semolina,  Indian  com, 
or  chestnut-meal,  made  into  a  porridge 
and  variously  flavored;  a  common  article 
of  diet  in  Italy  and  France.  It  is  al- 
lowed to  boil  until  it  thickens,  and  is  then 
poured  into  a  dish,  where  it  becomes  firm 
enough  to  be  cut  into  slices. 
Pnl^-ctor  the  star  «  of  the  constel- 
^uic-BUftr,  j^j.^^  ^^^  Minor,  situated 

about  1*  2(K  from  the  north  celestial  pole, 
round  which  it  thus  describes  a  small 
circle.  It  is  of  the  second  magnitude, 
snd  is  of  great  use  to  navigators  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Two  stars  called 
the  pointers,  in  the  constellation  Ursa 
Major  (the  Great  Bear,  commonly  called 
the  Plow),  always  point  in  the  direction 
of  the  pole-star,  and  enable  it  to  be  found 
readily. 

Polianthes  ifJ'iiSf &„*,  t-S^SS 

nat.  order  Amaryllidaces.  They  are  na- 
tives of  the  East  Indies  and  S.  America, 
and  mostly  require  the  aid  of  artificial 
heat,  under  shelter  of  frames  and  glasses, 
to  bring  them  to  flower  in  perfection. 
The  P.  tuheroMa  or  iuh€ro9€  is  well  known 
for  its  delicious  fr&grance.  See  Tube- 
ro$e. 

Police     (po-l^),  the  system  instituted 
by    a   community    to   maintain 

1>nblic  order,  liberty,  and  the  security  of 
ife  and  property.  In  its  most  popular 
acceptation  the  police  signifies  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  municipal  laws  and 
regulations  of  a  city  or  incorporated 
town  or  borough.  The  primary  object  of 
the  police  system  is  the  prevention  of 
crime  and  the  pursuit  of  offenders;  but 
it  if  also  subservient  to  other  purposes. 


such  as  the  suppression  of  mendicancy, 
the  preservation  of  order,  the  removal  of 
obstructions  and  nutKances,  and  the  en- 
forcing of  those  local  and  general  laws 
which  relate  to  the  public  health,  order, 
safety  and  comfort.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  body  of  men  by  which  the 
laws    and    regulations    are    enforced.     A 

B>lice  force  may  be  either  open  or  secret. 
y  an  open  police  is  meant  officers  dressed 
in  their  accustomed  uniform,  and  known 
to  everybody;  while  by  a  secret  police  is 
meant  oflicers  mhom  it  may  be  difficult  or 
impossible  to  distinguish  from  certain 
classes  of  citisens,  whose  dress  and  man* 
ners  they  may  think  it  expedient  to 
assume,  in  order  that  they  may  the  more 
easily  detect  crimes,  or  prevent  the  com- 
mission of  such  as  require  any  previous 
combination  or  arrangement.  This  latter 
class  of  oflicer  is  termed  in  Britain  and 
America  a  detective.    See  ConMt^ble* 

Police  BnrglL   ^  Burgk. 
Policinello.  s«  ^««c»«»««<^. 
Policy  of  Insurance.  fS^/"***"' 
Polienac   (po»-in-y*J^).  J^,  au- 

**'**»**••*'      GU8TE       ARMAND        MaBIE, 

Prince  de,  a  French  statesman,  belong- 
ing to  an  ancient  French  family,  bom  at 
Paris  in  1780;  died  at  St.  Germain  in 
1847.  After  the  restoration  he  was  ap- 
pointed adjutant-general  to  the  king,  and 
entered  the  chamber  of  peers.  In  1820 
he  obtained  from  the  pope  the  title  of  c 
Roman  prince.  In  18^  he  succeeded 
Chflteanbriand  as  ambassador  at  Lon- 
don; but  after  the  accession  of  Charles 
X  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in 
Paris.  He  was  successively  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  and  president  of  the  coun- 
cil. At  the  revolution  of  1830  he  was 
apprehended  and  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment.  He  remained  in  the  for- 
tress of  Ham  till  the  amnesty  of  1836 
allowed  him  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
England.  He  was  ultimately  permitted 
to  return  to  France.  He  was  the  author 
of  Contidiration*  PoUtiqnet  (1832). 
Several  other  members  of  the  family  were 
men  of  some  note. 

PolienanO  (PO-»«-nya>o),  an  Italian 
^**&  **••** V  jQ^n^  province  of  Bari,  on 
the  Adriatic,  26  miles  E.  s.  B.  of  Bari,  on 
the  Bari-Brindisi  railway.  There  is  a 
trade  in  lemons  and  oranges.  Pop.  8341. 
Polillo  (P<i-l€l'y«).  one  of  the  Pbillp- 
AVAUJ.V  pjjjg  Islands,  E.  of  Luzon; 
length,  30  miles;  breadth,  20  miles. 
Rice,  maize,  sesame,  cotton,  hemp  and 
timber  are  produced. 

PolisUn^  (pol'ish-ing)  is  the  name 
xuusiUii)^   given    to    the    process    by 


-^ 
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Polishing-powder  Political  Economy 

which  the  surface  of  a  material  is  made  regulation  of  wealth,  and  the  place  of  the 
to  assume  a  perfectly  smooth  and  glossy  systematic  examination  of  these  as  depart- 
appearance,  usually  by  friction.  The  ar-  mental  to  a  larger  science  inyestigating 
tick  to  be  polished  must  first  be  made  the  natural  laws  of  the  formation  and 
smooth  and  even,  after  which  the  polish-  progress  of  ciyiliaed  communities,  it  is 
Ing  begins.  In  the  case  of  wood  the  proc-  impossible  to  sunder  it  entirely  from 
ess  is  commonly  effected  by  rubbing  with  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  consider- 
French  polish  (which  see).  In  metals,  ations  tending  to  enlarge  indefinitely  its 
by  polishing-steel  or  bloodstone,  or  by  scope.  The  varying  extent  to  which  these 
wood  covered  over  with  leather,  and  on  elements  have  entered  into  the  treatment 
which  pulverized  tripoli,  chalk,  tin-putty,  of  the  subject  by  economists  has  given 
etc.,  is  sprinkled.  In  glass  and  precious  rise  to  controversy  not  only  as  to  whether 
stones,  by  tin-putty  and  lead  siftings ;  in  economics  is  to  be  considered  as  a  physico- 
marble,  by  tin*putty  and  tripoli;  in  gran-  mental  or  a  purely  mental  science,  but 
ite  and  other  hard  stones,  by  tripoli  and  even  as  to  its  claim  to  be  considered  an 
quicklime.  independent  science  at  all.  By  most  econ- 
PolisUn^-TIOwder  ^  preparation  omists  it  is  urged,  that  as  the  reasoned 
AVAX0UAU5  yvwu^xy  ^£  plumbago  and  systematic  statement  of  a  particular 
for  polishinf  iron  articles;  also  a  com-  class  of  facts  it  may  rightly  claim  to 
position  variously  made  up  for  cleaning  be  considered  a  science,  while,  as  dealing 
gold  and  silver  plate.  See  Plate-powder,  with  inanimate  things  only  incidentally 
pAl-ialiiiKr-alaf  A  s  sniy  or  yellow-  as  the  measure  of  motives  of  desire,  it  is 
xuiisamif  SlKie^  l^j^  ^j^^^^  composed  to  be  classed  with  the  moral  or  social 
of  microscopic  infusoria,  found  in  the  sciences.  Of  more  importance,  as  affect- 
coal-measures  of  Bohemia  and  in  An-  ing  the  whole  history  of  the  science,  have 
vergne,  and  used  for  polishing  glass,  been  the  questions  arising  from  the 
marble  and  metals.  method  employed  in  economic  inquiry. 
Politian  (po-Iish'e-an),  An(«lo  Am-  The  modern  Einglish  school  of  economists, 
AvuMou  ]|||OQu^  nQ  xtalian  scholar,  hiclnding  the  names  of  Adam  Smith, 
known  also  as  Poliziano  or  Politianue,  Ricardo,  Mill,  Cairns,  Fawcett  and  Mar- 
born  in  1454:  died  in  1494.  The  first  shall,  have  been  mainly  guided  by  the 
production  which  brought  him  into  notice  deductive  method,  its  more  extreme  rep- 
was  a  Latin  poem  on  the  tournament  of  resentatives,  such  as  Senior,  asserting 
Giulio  de  Medici.  He  assumed  the  eccle-  this  method  to  be  the  only  one  applicable 
siastical  habit,  and  acquired  the  favor  of  to  the  science.  In  point  of  fact  political 
Lorenso  de'  Medici,  who  made  him  tutor  economy  has  necessarily  availed  itself  of 
to  his  children,  and  presented  him  with  both  methods.  It  has  been  deductive  in 
a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  so  far  as  it  has  assumed  at  the  outset 
In  1484  he  visited  Rome,  and  after  his  certain  hypotheses,  and  derived  from 
return  to  Florence  he  lectured  with  dis-  these  bv  a  dialectical  process  the  guiding 
tinguished  success  on  the  Latin  and  principles  of  the  science;  but  even  the 
Creek  languages,  and  likewise  on  philos-  older  economists,  working  under  the  im- 
ophy.  He  wrote  an  Account  of  the  Con-  mediate  influence  of  the  mathematico- 
spiracy  of  the  PUfza;  a  Latin  translation  physical  sciences  chiefly,  cannot  be  justly 
of  Herodian ;  and  a  collection  of  Greek  accused  of  having  overlooked,  though  they 
Epigrams;  besides  Latin  odes  and  epi-  tended  to  underestimate,  the  necessity  oC 
grams,  and  a  Latin  poem  entitled  Rusti-  supplementing  deduction  by  induction. 
CVS.  Ue  also  contributed  greatly  to  the  The  hypothesis  on  which  the  economic 
correction  and  illustration  of  the  Pan-  system  was  founded,  was  that  in  the 
decU.  economic  sphere  the  principal  motive  of 
pAl-ifiAol  TTaAAtiAinxr  the  science  of  human  action  was  individual  self-interest, 
XOUUOai  Xigouomy^  ^j^^  ^^j^j  ^^  leading  men  to  seek  to  obtain  the  greatest 
dering  of  wealth,  or  the  science  which  has  amount  of  wealth  with  the  least  expendi- 
as  its  aim  the  investigation  of  the  social  ture  of  effort ;  this  hypothesis  being  fol- 
conditions  regulating  the  production,  dis-  lowed  out  to  its  logical  conclusions,  under 
tribution,  exchange,  and.  consumption .  of  assumed  conditions  of  perfectlr  free  com- 
wealth,  the.  term  wealth  being  understood  petition,  in  connection  with  the  facts  of 
to  mean  all  articles  or  products  possessing  the  limitations  of  the  earth's  extent  and 
value  in  exchange.  While,  however,  po-  productiveness,  and  the.  theory  of  a  tend- 
litical  economv  is  susceptible  of  wide  ency  in  the  race  to  multiply  to  aniitical- 
definition  pn  these  lines,  the  exact  scope  culable  extent  in.  the  absence  of.  natural 
of  the  science  within  the  terms  of  tiie  or  artificial  obstacles.,  On  this  basis  the- 
definition  has  been  f he  subject  of  much  orieii.of  valu^;*  rent;  and  pop ji|fiUon:*^^re 
confused  'debate.  From  the  nature  of  the  formed  hating  the  cMracter  :of  lawV*  bt^' 
actual  -conditions  of  •  ti^e  production  .%pd  of  lawd  whicn  were  hypo(hetic|iI  Ij^relf 
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-^  tnm  only  under  the  aeeamed  conditioiu 
of  an  environment  in  wliidi  competition 
wn»  free  and  frictionlei8»  onbampered  by 
Inertness,  Ignorance,  restnctive  costoms. 
and  the  like.  In  this  respect  tlie  method 
adopted  and  the  results  arrived  at  found 
analogy  in  those  physical  sciences  the 
laws  of  which  are  only  applicable  in 
actual  fact  under  large  and  variable 
modification.  There  was,  however,  an  in- 
disputable tendency  amons  the  earlier 
economic  writers  to  regard  these  hypo- 
thetical laws  as  In  a  greater  degree  rep- 
resentative of  actual  fact  than  thev  were, 
and  even,  when  the  actual  facts  fell  short 
of  the  theoretic  conditions,  to  regard  these 
as  prescriptive  and  regulative.  The  eth- 
ical nrotest  against  this  tendency  found 
a  strong  support  In  the  development  of 
the  group  of  biological  sciences,  openin| 
up  new  conceptions  of  organic  life  and 
growth;  and  as  the  result  of  these  and 
other  influences  the  old  rigidity  in  the 
application  of  theory  has  largely  dis- 
appeared. Where  the  older  economist 
tended  to  look  upon  the  subject  matter 
of  economics  as  more  or  less  constant  and 
furnishing  laws  of  universal  application, 
tlie  modem  economist,  having  regard  to 
the  complexity  and  variability  of  human 
motives  and  the  development  of  the  race 
both  in  the  matter  of  character  and  insti- 
tutions has  come  to  recognise  that  the 
abstract  conception  of  a  fnctionless  com- 
petitive atmosphere,  in  which  self-inter- 
ested motives  worked  with  mechanical 
regularity,  can  never  bear  other  than  a 
qualified  application  to  actual  economic 
conditions,  and  that  laws  relating  to  the 
economic  aspects  of  life  at  one  stage  of 
human  development  seldom  applv  at  an- 
other without  large  modification.  He 
realises  clearly  what  the  older  economists 
only  imperfectly  perceived,  and  even  more 
imperfectly  expressed,  that  the  system 
they  were  elaborating  was  to  be  consid- 
ered rather  as  an  instrument  to  assist 
in  the  discovery  of  economic  truth  than 
a  body  of  truths  representing  any  actual 
or  desirable  social  state.  When  regarded 
in  this  light  —  as  a  means  to  assist  in  the 
disentanglement  of  the  complex  motives 
operatiye  in  actual  economic  relations  — 
the  isolation  of  one  set  of  economic  forces, 
and  the  tracing  of  the  logical  issbss  of 
these  become  of  the  highest  value,  de- 
spite the  danger  in  careless  use  of  neg«> 
lecting  necessary  modification  and  of 
translating  its  hypothetic  statements  into 
prescriptions  for  conduct  and  social  or- 
ganization. It  has  been  this  neglect,  the 
assumption  of  didactic  authority,  and  ths 
extent  of  the  teodificadons  often  neces- 
sarv  in  the  practical  application  of  theory 
which  have  tended  to  bring  the  older 


school  into  discredit  at  the  hands  of 
Comte,  Clilf  Leslie,  Buskin,  and  a  large 
numb^  of  foreiAi  economists— s<Hne 
complaining  with  Comte  of  the  tendency 
to  vicious  abstractions,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  isolating  to  any  useful  end  the 
special  phenomena  of  economics  from 
other  social  phenomena;  some,  like  the 
German  and  American  historic  schools, 
arguing  that  it  is  desirable  and  necessary 
to  reason  direct  from  historic  facts  to 
facts  without  the  intervention  of  any 
formal  economic  theory.  80  far,  how- 
ever, the  opponents  of  the  older  method 
of  dealing  with  economic  problems,  though 
they  have  accomplished  an  admirable 
work  in  clearing  the  older  economics  of 
many  confusions  and  misapprehensions, 
have  failed  to  supply  a  superior  method  or 
analyzing  the  phenomena  constituting  the 
subject  matter  of  the  science,  while  many 
of  them  have  not  scrupled  to  avail  them- 
selves largely  of  the  results  arrived  at 
by  the  method  they  condemn.  On  the 
grounds  of  difference  in  method,  and  in 
conception  of  the  scope  of  the  science 
the  economists  of  to-day  may  be  classified 
as  formhig  four  principal  groups :  — 

1«  The  modem  orthodox  philosophic 
school,  workina,  as  indicated  above,  on 
the  basis  of  a  body  of  hypothetical  prin- 
ciples, constituting  the  statics  of  ex- 
change and  distribution,  deductively 
arrived  at  by  the  consideration  of  the 
operations  of  motives  of  self-interest  in 
an  environment  of  free  and  frictionless 
competition  —  principles  imperfectly  rep- 
resenting actual  economic  conditions,  but 
of  assistance,  under  due  precautions,  in 
the  accurate  analysis  of  these. 

2.  A  group  of  mathematical  economists 
allied  to  the  philosophic  school  as  work- 
ing on  the  deductive  basis,  and  largely 
engaged  In  translating  philosophic  theory 
into  symbolic  formuls  for  retranslation 
into  theory. 

8.  The  historical  school,  denying  the 
value  of  deductive  economics,  and  seek- 
ing to  confine  the  work  of  the  economist 
to  the  description  of  the  various  stages 
of  economic  civilization  as  they  have 
arisen,  and  the  indication,  under  due  con- 
ditions of  time,  place,  and  natural  devel- 
opment, of  such  relative  principles  as  may 
be  discoverable  in  them. 

i.  A  group  of  economic  students  who 
approach  political  economy  from  the  point 
01  view  of  a  previous  training  in  '  the 
sciences  of  inorganic  and  vital  nature* 
(physics  and  biology  as  opposed  to  meta- 
physics) ,  and  who  wish  to  include  within 
the  acope  of  economics  the  consideration 
of  wealth  as  measured,  not  by  subjective 
emotions  and  desires,  but  by  the  Objective 
Utility  of  things,  the  part  played  by  them 
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in  the  maintenanoe  and  evolntipn  of  Mci- 
cty,  thf^  d«finittl7  determinable  caiMicities 
tney  may  poaMM  of  sapplying  plijsical 
ener^  ana  improving  the  physiological 
conimtation  of  the  race.  From  this  point 
of  Tiew,  economics  is  to  be  regarded  as 
'the  direct  stndy  of  the  wur  in  which 
society  has  actually  addressed  itself,  and 
now  addresses  itself,  to  its  own  conserva- 
tion and  eyolation  through  the  supply  of 
its  material  wants'  (Ingram)  — a  study, 
therefore,  inseparable  from  the  study  of 
sodoioay  as  a  whole,  and  to  be  followed 
up  under  the  immediate  guidance  or  bias 
of  a  moral  synthesis  and  a  therapeutic 
^*im. 

The  general  scope  of  the  science  from 
Che  neo-orthodox  standpoint  may  be 
broadly  indicated  under  four  heads:  — 

I.  Production:  dealing  with  the  requi- 
sites of  production  —  Land  (natural 
agents).  Labor,  and  (Capital;  the  law  of 
fertility  of  land  (Law  of  Diminishing 
Returns) ;  the  laws  of  the  growth  of 
population  and  capital;  the  organisation 
of  industry,  division  of  labor,  etc. 

II.  The  pure  theory  of  values  or  theory 
of  normal  (natural)  values,  t.  e.,  of  values 
88  they  would  arise  in  a  market  where 
eompentlon  was  free  and  undisturbed. 
Under  this  head  are  discussed  the  rela- 
tions of  yalue  and  utility;  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand ;  cost  and  expenses  of 
production ;  the  law  of  rent  and  the  rela- 
tion of  rent  to  yalue;  the  considerations 
determining  the  normal  share  of  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  producers  in  the  value  of 
the  product;  the  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand in  relation  to  skilled  and  unskilled 
labor  and  to  capital;  the  laws  of  wages 
and  eaminge,  etc. 

III.  The  application  of  the  pure  the- 
ory of  values  under  the  conditions  of 
actual  trade  —  internal  and  international ; 
treating  of  the  medium  of  exchange;  the 
influence  of  changes  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  money;  influence  of  modem 
credit  systems;  the  influence  upon  prices 
and  wages  and  profits  of  local  customs, 
monopolies,  combinations,  trades  unions, 
cooperation,  etc;  the  conditions  of  for- 
eign exchange;  the  competition  of  differ- 
ent countries  in  the  same  market,  and 
the  like. 

IV.  The  economic  functions  and  influ- 
ence of  government:  dealing  with  Taxa- 
tion, direct  and  indirect;  the  opposing 
principles  of  Protection  and  Laisser-faire, 
etc 

In  the  last  dlyision  the  treatment  inevi- 
tably takes  the  form  not  merely  of  setting 
forth  what  is,  but  of  discussing  what 
ought  to  be;  in  other  words,  the  method 
is  no  longer  that  of  a  science  aiming  at 
the  ayitematlsed  representation  of  facts. 


but  rather  that  of  an  art,  seeking  to  pre- 
scribe and  regulate  for  ethical  and  pru- 
dential reasons  the  industry  and  com- 
merce of  nations.  In  this  respect  a  large 
portion  of  the  discussions  usually  ranged 
under  this  head  might  well  be  considered 
as   forming  with  certain  other  pressing 

groblems  of  economic  reform  a  distinct 
ranch  of  the  subject,  which  may  be  pro- 
visionally described  as  prescriptive  or 
relative  or  therapeutic  economics.  To 
this   branch   would  belong    the   yarioua 

Sroblems  touching  the  fair  share  of  the 
ifferent  productive  classes  in  the  value 
of  the  product,  and  indeed  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  whole  question  of  property 
in  relation  to  the  various  schemes  of 
distribution  —  individualistic,  socialistic 
and  communistic  The  frequent  mixture 
of  these  considerations  of  practical  eco- 
nomic reform  with  the  non-moral  and 
indifferent  syst^natlsation  of  contempo- 
rary economic  fact  has  been  a  most  fertile 
source  of  confusion  and  misunderstanding. 
As  a  separate  scheme  of  knowledge 
meriting  the  title  of  a  science,  politics) 
economy  is  little  more  than  a  century 
old,  but  the  germs  .of  modem  economic 
doctrines  are  to  be  traced  long  previous. 
In  Greece,  Plato,  Xenophon  and  Aris- 
totle alike  conducted  investigations  hi 
economics  from  an  ethical  point  of  view 
and  in  subordination  to  the  theory  of  the 
state,  the  last,  however,  showing  a  per- 
ception of  the  difference  between  value 
in  use  and  value  in  exchange,  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  division  of  labor,  of  the  func- 
tions of  money  as  a  measure  of  value 
and  an  instrument  of  exchange,  of  the 
desirability  of  maintaining  a  proi>ortion 
between  population  and  territory.  The 
Romans  followed,  without  advancing 
upon^  the  economics  of  the  Greeks. 
Cacero  opposed  manufactures  and  trade, 
upholding,  in  the  main,  like  Gato  and 
varro,  an  agrarian  ideal;  Pliny  con- 
demned the  effects  of  servile  labor  and 
the  exportation  of  money,  and  discussed 
some  of  the  problems  connected  with 
value.  After  the  fall  of  Rome  it  is  not 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  middle  ages 
that  we  find  the  emancipation  of  the 
towns  and  the  development  of  the  burgher 
class  admitting  of  industry  and  commerce 
on  a  wide  scale.  In  the  thirteenth  cen* 
tury  St  Thomas  Aquinas  paraphrased 
the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  on  money  and 
interest,  establishing  on  them  a  condem- 
nation of  interest.  His  infiuence  lasted 
into  the  next  century,  among  the  principal 
writers  of  which  were  Bartolo  di  Sasso- 
ferrato,  Jean  Buridan  and  Nicolas 
Oresme,  the  latter  the  author  of  the 
fullest  treatise  on  money  written  up  till 
his  time.    Gabriel  Biel,  F.  Patrissii,  and 
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I>iomed«  Caraffa  are  the  chief  names  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  study  of  eco- 
nomics being  chiefly  pursued  by  ecclesi- 
astics until  the  collapse  of  medievalism 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  main  eco- 
nomic topics  continued  to  be  the  nature 
and  functions  of  money,  the  legitimacy 
of  usury,  institutions  of  credit,  and  monti 
di  pietA.  Chief  among  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury writers  are  the  names  of  Jean  Bodin 
In  France,  and  in  England  the  writer 
W.  S.  (probably  William  Sufford), 
who  worked  in  part  from  Bodin,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  Gilbert,  Hackluyt  and 
Peckham.  The  characteristic  doctrines 
developed  at  this  time  came  to  be  known 
as  the  mercantile  system,  or  Colbertism, 
and  found  expression  in  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  ana  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth centuries  chiefly  in  the  writings 
of  Antonio  Serra  in  Italy,  Antoine  de 
Montchr^tien  in  France,  and  Thomas 
Mun  in  England.  They  were  opposed  by 
a  few  early  advocates  of  free  traded  in- 
cluding Em4rique  de  Lacroix  in  France 
and  Alberto  Struisi  in  Spain.  In  the 
second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century 
considerable  advancement  was  made  by 
Hobbes,  Locke,  Sir  Joshua  Child,  Sir 
William  Petty  and  Sir  Dudley  North, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land gave  rise  to  much  controversy  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  leading  to  more 
enlarged  conceptions  of  the  operations 
of  crS^it.  In  France  Boisguillebert  and 
Vauban  opposed  Colbertism,  and  Mon- 
tesquieu endeavored  to  work  out  the 
economics  of  government  finance.  The 
foundation  of  the  physiocratic  school  by 
Quesnay  was,  however,  the  chief  eco- 
nomic movement  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury in  France,  among  its  exponents 
being  the  elder  Mirabeau,  De  la  Uivi^re, 
Baudeau,  Le  Trosne.  Dupont  de  Nemours, 
Gournay,  and  especially  Target,  the 
greatest  of  the  group.  It  made  some 
little  way  in  Italy  and  Crermany ;  but  its 
direct  influence  wa«  not  marked  in  Eng- 
land, where  IIume*s  Economic  £r«««yt 
were  followed  by  Adam  Smith*s  epoch- 
making  U>«/fA  of  .Ya  fioNt,  directed 
a^inst  mercantilists  and  physiocrats 
alikv.  New  elements  were  introduced  by 
the  population  theory  of  Malthus,  and 
the  theory  of  rent  enunciated  by  Ricardo 
on  the  lines  indicated  by  Anderson  and 
West:  and  the  statistical  side  was  devel- 
oped by  Thomas  Tooke.  In  re<hicing  tlie 
teaching  of  Adam  Smith  to  systom.  the 
French  economist  Say  played  an  intlurn- 
tial  part,  and  the  work  was  a«lv:in  t^I 
still  further  bv  the  labors  of  Torrt^.v, 
James  MiU.  McCuIloch.  Whatelv.  Senior. 
and  other  minor  writers.  No  work.  bo\v> 
9Ter,  after  the  W^mlth  of  .Y«lioa«  exer. 


cised  so  wide  an  influence  as  that  of 
Joon  Stuart  Mill,  who  despite  the  signs 
of  revolt,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  still  dominates  popular  economic 
thought  for  pood  and  ill.  The  names  of 
Longe,  Leslie,  Thornton,  and  Caimes 
may  be  noted  among  the  earlier  critics 
or  commentators  of  Mill ;  while  Marshall, 
working  on  the  basis  of  Mill,  has  more 
accurately  defined  the  limitations  of  the 
deductive  method  in  seeking  to  formu 
late  and  apply  a  pure  theory  of  values 
Among  other  recent  writers  of  impor 
tance  have  been  W.  Stanley  Jevonf 
(mathematical  and  statist  ical  group): 
Carl  Marx  (Socialist),  Roscher  (histor- 
ical). Sidgwick  (eclectic),  and  Ingram 
(Positivist).  The  Socialistic  and  An- 
archistic hypotheses  are  two  modem 
views  eoncemiog  the  distribntion  of 
wealth  and  ownership  of  property  whicb 
are  (especially  the  former)  attracting 
wide  attention. 

PoUtical  Offenses,  ?^""»^^^: 

ered  injurious  to  the  safety  of  the  state, 
or  such  crimes  as  form  a  violation  of 
the  allegiance  due  by  a  subject  to  the 
recognized  supreme  authority  of  his  coun- 
try. In  modem  times  the  crimes  coosid- 
eied  political  offenses  have  varied  at  dif- 
ferent periods  and  in  different  states.  In 
Britain  the  most  serious  political  offenaes 
are  termed  treason  (see  TrecMon  and 
rreaaoN-Fc/oiiy),  and  those  of  a  lighter 
nature,  which  do  not  aim  at  direct  and 
open  violence  against  the  laws  or  the 
sovereign,  but  which  excite  a  turbulent 
and  discontented  spirit  which  would  likely 
produce  violence,  are  termed  sedition. 
(Sec  Sc^itiom.)  Political  offendem  of 
foreign  countries  are  by  English  law  not 
included  in  extradition  treaties.  In  the 
United  States  also,  and  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  the  extradition 
treaties  do  not  include  the  giving  up  of 
political  offenders. 

Political  Parties,  ^5^»».<»»  ^^  p^ 

AWAAWAv«»A  AiMM^^y  pj^  yj  ^  State 
marked  off  by  the  particular  views  they 
hold  as  to  the  public  policy  to  be  pur- 
sued in  the  best  interests  of  the  people 
at  large.  In  the  United  States  the  chief 
political  parties  at  present  are  the  Desi- 
ocra/<  and  Repmblicmmt,  the  former  hivor- 
ing  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  the  latter 
a  tariff  for  the  protection  of  industries. 
Various  minor  parties  have  from  time  to 
time  arisen,  but  the  principles  advocated 
by  the  two  parties  named  have  been, 
prominent  throughout  nearly  the  whole 
history  of  the  country. 

In  the  normal  condition  of  British  poli- 
tics there  are  but  two  political  parties, 
the    Li6cr8i    and    the    (/•iiaerraltret   or 
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Tories.  The  fonner  are  distiDctively 
advocates  of  progressiye  reform,  and  are 
tfubdaseed  as  Whig9  or  Badioals,  accord- 
ing aa  their  views  are  moderate  or  ad- 
vanced. The  Irish  question  has  for  the 
present  created  two  other  parties  by  a 
division  on  different  lines.  Home  Rulers 
and  UnionieU,  that  is,  those  advocating 
an  Irish  legislature  for  home  afllairs,  and 
those  opposing  this  view.  French  polit- 
ical parties  are  broadly  divided  into  Re- 
puhlicanB  and  Reactionaries,  both  of 
which  are  subdivided  into  numerous  an- 
tagonistic sections,  the  latter  including 
BonapartieU  and  Monarchists,  or  those 
who  favor  a  restoration  of  the  old  mon- 
archy. In  €krman  politics  there  are  the 
Ultramontanes,  the  Conservatives,  the 
Reichspartei  or  Imperialists,  the  National 
LUterals,  the  Progressists,  the  Social 
Democrats,  the  Volkspartei  or  Democrat, 
etc. 

Pnlitirfl  (poKi-tiks),  in  its  widest  ex- 
rouucs   ^^j^^  jg  y^^^  ^^^  science  and 

the  art  of  government,  or  the  science 
whose  subject  is  the  regulation  of  man 
in  all  his  relations  as  the  member  of  a 
state,  and  the  application  of  this  science. 
In  other  words,  it  is  the  theory  and  the 
practice  of  obtaining  the  ends  of  civil 
society  as  perfectly  as  possible.  In  com- 
mon parlance  we  understand  by  the  pol- 
itics of  a  country  the  course  of  its  gov- 
ernment, more  particularljr  as  respects  its 
relations  with  foreign  nations. 
PolizianO.     ^^  PoUtian. 

PaIIt  (pok),  James  Knox,  president 
•^"^^  of  the  United  States  from  1845- 
49,  was  bom  in  17d5  in  North  Carolina ; 
died  at  Nashville  in  1849.  He  studied 
law  and  entered  Ck>nffress  as  representa- 
tive of  Tennessee  in  1825.  He  was 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  1835  to  1839,  when  he  was  elected 
Governor  of  Tennessee,  but  was  defeated 
for  this  office  in  1841.  His  advocacy  of 
the  annexation  of  Texas  led  to  his  nomi- 
nation by  the  Democratic  partv  for  the 
Presidency  in  1844,  Henry  Clay  being 
the  Whig  candidate.  The  contest  was  a 
eery  close  one,  but  Polk  was  elected.  The 
annexation  of  Texas,  the  Mexican  war, 
the  acquisition  of  Upper  California  and 
New  Mexico,  and  the  settlement  of  the 
Oregon  boundary  were  the  chief  events 
of  his  term  of  office. 
Polka  (pdl'ka),  a  species  of  dance  of 
Bohemian  origin,  but  now  uni- 
versally popular,  the  music  to  which  is 
in  }  time,  with  the  third  quaver  accented. 
There  are  three  steps  m  each  bar,  the 
fourth  beat  being  always  a  rest. 

Pollack    M^^^l?^t'!^'^JS^^' 


ily.  The  pollack  belongs  to  the  same 
genus  as  the  whiting  (if.  vulgaris);  the 
members  of  this  genus  possessing  three 
dorsal  fins  and  two  anals.  The  lower 
jaw  is  longer  than  the  upper  jaw,  and 
the  tail  is  forked,  but  not  very  deeply. 
It  inhabits  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  is 
common  on  all  the  British  coasts,  as  well 


Pollack   (Merlanffus  poUaehiiu). 

as  on  the  shores  of  Norway.  The  north- 
em  coasts  of  Britain  appear  to  be  those 
on  which  these  fishes  are  most  abundant. 
The  pollacks  are  gregarious  in  habits, 
and  swim  in  shoals.  They  bite  keenly  at 
either  bait  or  fly,  and  afford  good  eating. 
Called  in  Scotland  Lythe. 
PnllflTi  (pol'an),  the  'fresh-water  her- 
XUllliU  yj^g,,  ^coregdnus  Pollan),  a 
species  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  Sal- 
monidie.  It  is  an  Irish  species,  and  is 
found  in  Lough  Erne,  Lough  Neagh,  and 
Lough  Derg.  It  is  generally  about  9  or 
10  inches  in  length.  There  is  a  Scotch 
species  in  Loch  Lomond  known  as  the 
Potoan;  another  In  Lochmaben,  the  Ven- 
dace. 

PoUanarrua  <?i«J;'/X'»S^for' 

merly  capital  of  Ceylon,  situated  about 
60  miles  N.  E.  of  Candy.  There  are 
numerous  large  stone  figures  of  Buddha, 
and  remains  of  temples  and  other  build- 
ings. It  flourished  from  the  eighth  to 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Called  also  Topare. 

Pnllfiril  (poVard),  the  name  given  to 
xuunru  ^  ^j.^  ^|j^  Yiesi^  of  which  has 
been  lopped  off  about  8  or  10  feet  from 
the  ground,  in  order  to  induce  it  to  send 
out  Dushy  shoots,  which  are  cut  period- 
ically for  basket-making,  fuel,  fencing, 
or  other  purposes. 

PaII^ti  (poren),  the  male  element  in 
■*■  ""^"  flowering  plants ;  the  fine  dust 
or  powder  which  by  contact  with  the 
stigma  effects  the  fecundation  of  the 
seeds.  To  the  naked  eye  it  appears  to 
be  a  very  fine  powder,  and  is  usually  in* 
closed  in  the  cells  of  the  anther;  buf 
when  examined  with  the  microscope  it  is 
found  to  consist  of  hollow  cases,  usually 
spheroidal,  filled  with  a  fluid  in  which  are 
suspended  drops  of  oil  from  the  20,000th 
to  the  30,000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  grains  of  starch  five  or  six  times  as 
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krge.    Impregnatioii  is  broof bt  about  by 
meanB  of  tubes  (poUen-tubet )  which  imw 


PoUaa  —  Onia  oi  PieM  XzmIwl 

A,  ComDMnoenwiit  of  genninatioii.  B,  Farther 
Btace,  ihowing  pollen-tube.  C,  man  adranoed 
•tace. 

from  the  pollen-frains  adhering  to  the 
stigma,  aad  penetrate  through  the  tissues 
until  they  reach  the 
ovary.  The  cut  shows 
the   poUen-grains   of 

1)  manna- ash 
Fra»inu9  ornu») f 

2)  clove  (CaryO" 
phylu$  aromaiiou9)f 
lettuce    {LactCoa  vi' 


OAiO 


Pollea  Onini 
Hilled). 


(mag- 


es )    strong-scented 

r^M). 

PollenZfl.^  (pol-yen'thA),  »  town  of 

iorca,  28  miles  northeast  of  Palma.  It 
has  a  fine  Jesuit  college,  partly  ruinous; 
and  manufactures  of  linen  and  woolen 
cloth.     Pop.  8368. 

Pollio  iPoi1i-o),  Caius  Abinius,  a 
Roman  of  plebeian  family,  bom 
B.O.  76;  died  a.d.  4.  He  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  civil  war,  and  accom- 
panied Julius  Cssar  to  Pharsalia,  and 
then  to  the  African  and  Spanish  wars. 
After  obtaining  the  consulship  he  com- 
manded in  Illyria  and  Dalmatia,  and  for 
his  victories  was  honored  with  a  triumph 
B.O.  39.  He  afterwards  devoted  most  of 
his  time  to  literary  pursuits,  but  acted 
both  as  a  senator  and  an  advocate.  His 
works,  consisting  of  speeches,  tragedies, 
and  a  historv  of  the  civil  war  in  seven- 
teen books,  have  all  been  lost.  He  was 
the  friend  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  and 
founded  the  first  public  library  in  Rome. 
Pollok  (pol'lok),  ROBEBT,  a  Scottish 
poet,  was  bom  at  Muirhouse, 
in  the  parish  of  Baglesham,  Renfrewshire, 
in  1799;  died  at  Southampton  in  1827. 


Ho  was  educated  at  Glasgow  University, 
studied  divinity,  and  was  licensed  as  a 
preacher  by  the  Associate  Presbytery  of 
Edinburgh  in  the  spring  of  1827.  Hs  is 
ths  author  of  a  series  of  Talet  of  ike 
Covenanter$,  and  a  blank  verse  poem.  The 
Count  of  Time,  which  in  spite  of  many 
faults  has  enjoyed  a  wonderful  popular- 
ity both  in  Britain  and  America.  He 
died  of  puhnonary  disease  soon  after  the 
publication  of  his  poem. 

PoUokshawB  oTOtliSf  ^i^f 

Renfrew,  a  little  to  the  southwest  of 
Glasgow,  on  the  White  Cart.  The  inhab- 
itants are  principally  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics,  iron-found- 
ing, engineering,  papermaking,  etc  Pop. 
11,183. 

PoU-taz  (pOl'taks),  a  tax  levied  per 
XOUlrax  jj^j  jj^  proportion  to  Se 
rank  or  fortune  of  the  individual ;  a  capi- 
tation tax.  This  tax  was  first  levied  in 
England  in  1377  and  1380,  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  French  war;  its  collec- 
tion in  1381  led  to  the  insurrection  of 
Wat  Tyler.  In  the  United  States  a  poll- 
tax  (varying  from  25  cts.  to  |3  annually) 
is  levied  in  about  half  the  states,  as  a 
requirement  for  the  suffrage. 
Pollux.    ^^  Oaeior  and  PoHu». 

Pollnx  (pol'luks),  JuLTOB,  a  Greek 
sophist  and  grammarian,  bom 
at  Naucratis,  Egypt,  about  the  year  135 
AJ).  He  went  to  Rome  during  the  reign 
of  Marcus  Aurellus,  who  appointed  him 
one  of  the  preceptors  of  his  son  Oom- 
modus.  He  wrolfe  several  works,  all  of 
which  have  perished  except  his  Onomme- 
iicon,  dedicated  to  Oommodus,  and  there- 
fore published  before  177.  This  work  is 
of  great  value  in  the  study  of  Giee)' 
antiquity. 

Polo  (P<>'15),  a  game  at  ball  resem* 
**'**'  bang  hockey.  The  players  are 
mounted  on  ponies,  and  wield  a  '  mallet ' 
4  feet  4  inches  in  length  (a  hickory  rod 
with  a  mallethead  at  the  end).  It  is 
played  by  sides,  and  the  object  is  to  drive 
the  ball  from  the  center  of  the  ground 
through  either  of  the  goals,  the  side  gain- 
ing the  most  goals  being  the  winner. 
Pnin  Gaspab  Gil,  a  Spanish  poet, 
■^"*">  bora  at  Valencia  about  1517; 
died  in  1572.  His  reputation  was  estab- 
lished by  his  Diana  Bnamorada,  a  pas- 
toral romance,  partly  in  prose  and  oartly 
in  verse.  Cervantes  excepts  the  Diana  of 
Polo  from  his  list  (in  Don  Quimote)  of 
works  condemned  to  be  burned.  It  has 
been  translated  into  French,  English  and 
Latin. 

Vnln  Maboo,  a  Venetian  traveler,  was 
^^^^f     bom  about  the  year  1266.    His 
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f^tlier,  NIcolOk  was  the  son  of  Andrea 
Polo,  a  patrician  of  Venice.  Shortly  be- 
fore Marco's  birth,  Nicolo  with  his 
brother  Matteo  set  out  on  a  mercantile 
expedition,  and  ultimately  arrived  at 
Kemenfu,  on  the  frontiers  of  China, 
where  they  were  favorably  received  by 
Kubilai.  the  grand-khan  of  the  Mongols. 
In  1266  the  khan  sent  the  brothers  on  a 
mission  to  the  pope,  and  they  arrived  in 
Venice  in  1269.  Two  years  later  they 
again  set  out  for  the  East,  this  time 
accompanied  by  the  young  Marco.  After 
reaching  the  court  of  Kubilai,  Marco 
rapidly  learned  the  language  and  customs 
of  the  Mongols,  and  became  a  favorite 
with  the  khan,  who  employed  him  on 
various  missions  to  the  neighboring 
princes.    Soon  afterwards  he  was  made 

Svemor  of  Yang-tchou,  in  Eastern 
lina,  an  appointment  he  held  for  three 
years.  In  1292  the  three  Polos  accom- 
panied an  escort  of  a  Mongolian  princess 
to  Persia.  After  arriving  at  Teheran 
they  heard  of  Kubilai's  death,  and  re- 
solved to  return  home.  They  reached 
Venice  in  1296.  In  the  following  year 
Marco  Polo  took  part  in  the  naval  battle 
of  Cursola,  in  which  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner. During  his  captivity  he  dictated 
to  a  fellow-prisoner,  Bustichello  or  Rus- 
tidano  of  Pisa,  an  account  of  all  his 
travels,  which  was  finished  in  1298. 
After  his  liberation  he  returned  to  Ven- 
ice, where  he  died  in  1B23.  His  book  — 
known  as  the  Booh  of  Marco  Polo  — 
created  an  immense  sensation  among  the 
scholars  of  his  time,  and  was  regarded 
by  many  as  pure  fiction.  It  made  known 
to  Europeans  the  existence  of  many  na- 
tions of  which  they  were  formerly  totally 
ignorant,  and  created  a  passion  for  voy- 
ages of  discovery.  It  has  gone  through 
numerous  editions  in  the  various  Euro- 
pean languages,  but  the  best  is  that  of 
Col.  (Sir  Henry)  Yule,  accompanied  with 
a  great  amount  of  learned  elucidation 
and  illustration.  It  was  originally  writ- 
ten in  French,  but  Latin  and  Italian 
MSB.  of  It  are  more  common. 
PnlATiii.iAA  (p<>-lii-nft»' ;  Italian,  Po- 
roionaise   j^^^^^j  j,  ^  ^^^^^^  national 

dance,  which  has  been  imitated,  but  with 
much  variation,  by  other  nations.  The 
PoUmaiae,  in  music,  is  a  movement  of 
three  crotchets  in  a  bar,  characterised 
by  a  seeming  irregularity  of  rhythm,  pro- 
duced by  the  syncopation  of  the  last  note 
^n  a  bar  with  the  first  note  of  the  bar 
following,  in  the  upper  nart  or  melodv, 
while  the  normal  tune  is  preserved  in 
the  bass. 

Polonium  ^e^'^^Slio^StveTi: 

fltance  discovered  by  Madame  Curie  in  th» 


researches  which  led  to  the  discovery  of 
radium.  So  named  from  Poland,  her  na- 
tive country. 

PnlAfvIr  (polotsk),  a  town  in  Bus- 
rOlOXZK  ;^^  government  of  Vitebsk, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Polotka  and  the 
Dwina.  The  most  remarkable  edifices 
are  a  dilapidated  castle  built  by  Stephen 
Bathory,  King  of  Poland,  in  the  sixteenth' 
century,  and  the  old  Jesuit  convent  and 
college.  It  has  an  Increasing  trade,  espe- 
cially with  Biga,  in  com,  fiax,  linseed, 
etc,  and  tanning  is  carried  on  to  some 
extent.  A  battle  took  place  here  between 
the  Bussians  and  the  French  in  1812.  in 
which  the  latter  were  defeated.  Pop. 
20,751. 

Poltava  (P*l-t*'v*).  or  PuLTAWii,  a 
AVAVAvc*  government  of  Bus  si  a, 
bounded  bv  Csemigov,  Kharkov,  Ekate- 
rinoslav,  Kherson  and  Kiev;  area,  19,265 
sq.  miles.  It  consists  of  an  extensive  and 
somewhat  monotonous  flat,  watered  by 
several  tributaries  of  the  Dnieper.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated 
portions  of  the  Bussian  Empire,  and 
grows  large  quantities  of  grain.  Live 
stock  and  bee  rearing  are  important 
branches  of  the  rural  economy.  Both 
manufactures  and  trade  are  of  verv  lim- 
ited extent  Education  is  much  neglected. 
Pop.  8,812,400. —  Poltava,  the  capitol, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Poltava  with  the 
Worskla,  has  straight  and  broad  streets, 
a  cathedral,  important  educational  insti- 
tutions, etc.  As  a  place  of  trade  Poltava 
derives  importance  from  the  great  fair 
held  on  July  20th  each  year.  Wool  is 
the  great  staple  of  trade.  Horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep  are  likewise  boug^ht  and  sold 
in  great  numbers.  It  contains  a  monu- 
ment to  Peter  the  Qreat,  who  here  de- 
feated Charles  XII  in  1709.    Pop.  63,060. 

Polyadelphia  iSS^tiX'  'u^ 

nsus  to  the  eighteenth  class  of  his  sexual 
system,  in  allusion  to  the  stamens  being 
collected  into  several  parcels. 

Polyandria   i?-ii!jH*S;^'*-ft'«2 

poltf9t  many,  and  an^^  andro9,  a  man) 
denotes  the  custom  of  one  woman  having 
several  husbands  (generally  brothers)  at 
one  time.  This  system  prevailed  amooff 
the  Celts  of  BriUm  in  Caesar's  tim^  and 
occurs  yet  in  Southern  India,  in  Tibet, 
among  the  Eskimo,  the  Aleutians,  some 
tribes  of  American  Indians,  and  In  the 
South  Seas.  The  practice  is  believed  to 
have  bad  its  origin  in  unfertile  regions 
in  an  endeavor  to  check  the  undue  pres- 
sure of  population  on  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. 

Polyandria,  !?  ^®^*^T'  ^^*  ^*""* 

.•.vxjcuAuxM.)  ^^^  jjy  LinMBUs  to  a 
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Garden  Polyanthus. 


class  of  hermaphrodite  plants  havinf 
many  stamens,  generally  more  than  twen- 
ty, arising  immediately  from  below  the 
ovary. 

Polyantbas  <52}-'--WiH'te'n«: 

riety  of  th^  common  primrose  {Primilla 
vulg&ris),  a  native  of  most  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, growing 
in  woods  and 
copses  in  a 
moist,  clayey 
soil.  The  leaves 
are  obovate,  ob- 
long, toothed, 
rugose,  and  vil- 
lous beneath. 
The  flowers  are 
in  umbels  on  a 
scape  or  flower- 
stalk  3  to  6 
inches  or  more 
in  length.  In 
addition  to  prop- 
agating  from 
seeds  polyan- 
thuses may  also  be  readily  increased  by 
division.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in 
June.  The  plants  should  be  potted  in 
August.  Some  will  show  flowers  the 
same  autumn,  and  many  in  the  following 
spring.  The  plants  are  very  hardy,  and 
require  to  be  transplanted  every  two 
years. 

Polybasic  Acids  i5Si-i;^,V5): 

sess  more  than  one  hydrogen  atom  capable 
of  being  replaced  by  a  metal  equivalent. 
PolvbinS    (PO-*»b'i-us),    a    Greek    his- 
"^  torian,    was   born    at    Meg- 

alopolis, in  Arcadia,  about  204  b.c.  ; 
died  in  122.  His  father,  Lycortas,  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Achsean  League, 
and  the  confidential  friend  of  Philopoe- 
men.  Educated  for  arms  and  political 
life,  he  entered,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four 
years,  into  the  military  and  political 
service  of  the  League.  After  the  subju- 
gation of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  by 
the  Romans  (168),  Polybius  found  him- 
self among  the  1000  Achseans  summoned 
to  Rome  to  answer  before  the  senate  why 
the  League  had  not  aided  the  Roman 
army  in  Macedonia.  While  in  Italy  he 
formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Scipio 
^milianus,  whom  he  accompanied  on  his 
African  campaign,  and  witnessed  the  de- 
struction of  Carthage.  He  returned  to 
Greece  in  146,  just  after  the  fall  of 
Corinth,  and  exerted  himself  successfully 
to  obtain  moderate  terms  from  the 
Romans  for  his  countrymen.  His  prin- 
cipal work  is  his  History  of  Rome,  in 
forty  books,  from  220  to  140  B.C.,  with 
an   introduction  giving  a   sketch  of  the 


rise  of  the  city  from  its  conquest  by 
the  Gauls  to  the  outbreak  of  the  second 
Punic  war.  Only  the  first  five  books  and 
fragments  of  the  rest  are  extant. 

Polycarp  tt'tUn^'SAlerBT-nt  ^. 
cording  to  tradition,  a  disciple  of  thk 
apostle  John,  was  bom  probably  in 
Smyrna  about  69  or  70;  martyred  155 
or  156.  According  to  a  legendary  frag- 
ment ascribed  to  a  writer  named  Pionius, 
he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  his  native 
city  by  St.  John.  During  the  perycu- 
tion  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  Polycarp 
was  seized  and  brought  before  the  Rioman 
proconsul  at  Smyrna.  Having  refused  to 
renounce  his  faith,  he  was  condemned  to 
the  flames.  He  wrote  several  letters, 
which  were  current  in  the  early  church, 
but  all  have  perished  except  one  addressed 
to  the  Philippians,  which  appears  to  have 
been  written  about  115,  and  is  valuable 
for  its  quotations  from  the  apostolic 
writings. 

Polychrome  Printing,  flj?^^^^ 
Polychromy  (poiM-kr6-mi),  th« 

A  VXJVAAJ.VU1.J  name  given  to  the  art 
of  decorating  works  of  sculpture  and 
architecture  with  different  colors.  The 
custom  of  painting  statues  is  as  ancient 
as  sculpture  itself;  the  Egyptians,  Assyr- 
ians, Phoenicians,  Babylonians,  and  Per- 
sians all  painted  their  statues  in  various 
colors,  especially  in  red.  Polychromy, 
however,  only  reached  the  dignity  of  ii 
real  art  among  the  Greeks.  Instead  of 
employing  colors,  the  sculptors  of  the  agi; 
of  Pericles  generally  used  marbles  of 
different  colors  fitted  together,  and  tho 
ornaments  of  their  statues  were  made  of. 
various  metals  and  of  ivory.  Thus  th(r 
nude  parts  were,  in  some  cases,  of  Persiaci 
marble,  the  draperies  of  streaked  onvx,  the 
eyes  of  gold  or  ivory,  the  shields  and  other 
arms  of  bronze,  and  so  forth.  Archi- 
tectural polychromy  may  be  divided  into 
natural  polychromy,  in  which  the  mate- 
rials employed  produce  certain  effects  by 
their  natural  colors;  and  artificial  poly- 
chromy, which  is  simply  the  application 
of  coats  of  paint,  whether  on  the  exterior 
or  interior  parts  of  the  edifice.  Both 
natural  and  artificial  polychromy  were 
used  by  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Baby- 
lonians, and  Persians.  Polychromy  was 
cultivated  by  the  Romans  in  a  much 
more  restricted  style.  In  the  public 
buildings  of  the  later  Romans  gold  dec- 
orations and  facings  of  variegated  stone 
were  used  instead  of  mere  colors.  In 
the  middle  ages  polychrome  architecture 
was  adopted  by  the  Arabs  and  Byzan- 
tines. A  fine  example  of  Byzantine  archi- 
tecture in  polychrome  style  is  the  Palatine 
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Chapel  at  Palermo,  erected  in  1232.  On 
the  establishment  of  Gothic  architecture 
pol7chromy  was  introduced  into  the  in- 
terior of  churches.  This  practice  was 
maintained  throughout  the  middle  ages. 
Polvrletnft  (pol-i-kl6'tus)  of  Sicton, 
rOiyCieXUS  ^  q^^^^  gculptor  and  ar- 
chitect, who  flourished  about  452-412 
B.a  His  most  celebrated  statues  were 
the  Doryphoru$  (*  Spear-bearer  *),  to 
which  the  name  of  canon  or  model  was 
given;  and  his  statue  of  Hera  (Juno) 
in  the  temple  between  Argos  and  Mycens. 
As  an  architect  he  also  distinguished  him- 
self. 

Folycotyledonons  Plants  ^Xl: 

le'do-nus),  those  plants  of  which  the  em- 
bryos have  more  than  two  cotyledons  or 
seed-lobes.  Instances  occur  in  plants  of 
the  cruciferous  order,  and  in  coniferous 
plants. 

Polvi»rii.tM  (pol-ik'ra-tfeB),  a  Greek 
roiycraies  ^'^y^^^  ^^   absolute   mler 

of  SamoB  during  the  time  of  the  elder 
Gyrus.  He  made  himself  master  of  the 
island  by  violence,  and  having  secured 
absolute  sway  seized  upon  several  of  the 
neighboring  islands  and  some  towns  upon 
the  mainland.  In  522  b.c.  the  Persian 
satrap  Oroetes  treacherously  invited  Poly- 
crates  to  his  palace,  and  there  cruci- 
fied him.  Polycrates  seems  to  have  had 
much  taste  for  learning  and  the  arts, 
and  greatly  promoted  the  refinement  of 
the  Samians. 

Polycystina  n'rl^'^tTal'MSS 

Rhizopoda,  order  Radiolaria,  consisting 
of  minute  organisms  allied  to  the  Forami- 
nifera,  but  their  shells  are  of  siliceous 
matter,  while  those  of  the  latter  are  cal- 
careous. The  bodies  of  the  Polycystina 
are  composed  of  a  brownish  sarcode- 
matter  apparently  containing  yellow  glob- 
ules, which  protrudes  in  the  form  of 
elongated  filaments  (paeudopodia)  through 
apertures  in  the  shells.  The  Polycystina 
inhabit  the  sea-depths,  and  are  abun- 
dantly represented  as  fossil  organisms,  as 
in  the  '  Infusorial  earth  '  of  Barbadoes. 

PolydeucSs  <C^,*''^^6r2e^^S 

of  Pollux.    See  Caaior  and  PoUuw, 

Polydipsia  aij^'rifaktel  **"" 
Polyembryony  frUt'aTy'.'IrSl: 

nomenon  occurring,  sometimes  regularly 
and  sometimes  abnormally,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ovules  of  flowering  plants, 
consisting  in  the  existence  of  two  or  more 
embryos  m  the  same  seed. 
Polv^alft  (po  -  lig '  a  -  la) ,  a  genus  of 
roiygaia    pg^^   ^  ^^   nBHurtd   or- 


der Poly^alacee.  The  species  abound  in 
milky  juice,  and  are  found  in  most  parts 
of  the  world.  The  root  of  P.  Seniga 
(senega  or  seneca  root  or  Virginian 
snake-root)  is  a  stimulating  diuretic,  use- 
ful in  pneumonia,  asthma,  and  rheuma- 
tism. jP.  vulgarxB,  the  common  milkwort, 
is  a  beautiful  plant,  found  in  dry  pas- 
tures. 

Polygalaceae  <SSi;il«?^eV"oniVi: 

or  shrubs,  with  alternate,  exstipulate, 
simple  leaves;  irregular  hermaphrodite 
flowers;  diadelphous  or  monadelphous 
stamens;  anthers  opening  at  the  apex  by 
a  pore  or  chink.  Nearly  half  the  species 
are  comprised  in  the  genus  Polygalaj  and 
are  very  generally  distributed.  The  plants 
of  this  order  are  mostly  bitter,  and  acid 
or  astringent. 

PolVffamV  (PO"W«>-n")  consists  in 
•'o^^*'  a  man's  having  more 
than  one  wife  at  the  Sjsme  time.  In 
ancient  times  polygamy  was  practiced  by 
all  the  Eastern  nations,  and  was  sanc- 
tioned or  at  least  tolerated  by  their 
religions.  It  was  permitted  to  some  ex- 
tent among  the  Greeks,  but  entirely  dis- 
appeared with  the  later  develoi>ment  of 
Greek  civilization.  To  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans and  Germanic  races  it  was  un- 
known. It  prevailed  among  the  Jewish 
gatriarchs  both  before  and  under  the 
[osaic  law.  But  in  the  New  Testament 
we  meet  with  no  trace  of  it.  Polygamy 
has  never  been  tolerated  among  Chris- 
tians, although  the  New  Testament  con- 
tains no  injunction  against  it.  It  is, 
however,  practiced  by  the  Mohammedans 
and  was  common  among  the  Mormons  ot 
early  days,  though  now  prohibited  by  law. 
See  Mormons, 

PolvS'lot  (Pol'i-«lot;  Greek,  poly, 
.B.vxjgAvv  njuny^  and  gl6ita,  lan- 
guage), a  work  which  contains  the  same 
matter  in  several  languages.  It  is  more 
particularly  used  to  denote  a  copy  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  which  two,  three,  or 
more  translations  are  given,  with  or  with- 
out the  original.  The  first  great  work 
of  the  sort  is  the  Complutenaian  polyglot, 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  and  splendidly  printed  (1514- 
17),  in  6  folio  volumes,  at  Alcala  de 
Henares,  called  in  Latin  Compluium, 
whence  the  name  of  the  work.  It  con- 
tains the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, with  the  Vulgate,  the  Septuagint, 
a  literal  Latin  translation,  and  a  Chaldee 

Paraphrase  (which  is  also  accompanied 
y  a  Latin  translation).  Another  cele- 
brated polyglot  is  that  of  Antwerp,  called 
the  Royal  Bible,  because  Philip  II  of 
Spain  bore  part  of  the  cost  of  publication. 
It  was  conducted  by  the  learned  Spanish 
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theologian,  Benedict  Arias  MontaniML 
aaaisted  by  other  tcholara.  It  appeared 
at  Antwerp  in  8  folio  yolomei  (15(^-72). 
The  Pwri$  polygM  appeared  in  1645,  in 
10  folio  ftmimea.  The  London  or  W  al- 
ton*9  polycloi,  in  ten  ibncuagee,  appeared 
in  6  yoiomes  folio»  with  two  supple- 
mentary yoltunee  (London,  1654^7).  It 
was  conducted  under  the  care  of  Bryan 
Walton,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Cheater, 
and  c<mtaina  all  that  la  in  tne  Pari$  poly- 
glot,  but  with  many  additions  and  im- 
proyements.  It  contains  the  original  text 
according  to  several  copies,  with  an  Bthi- 
opic  and  a  Persian  translation,  and  the 
Latin  yersions  of  each.  Bagtter'M  poly* 
glot  (folio,  London,  1831)  gives  eight 
yersions  of  the  Old  Testament  and  nine 
of  the  new. 

Polygnotus  gSiMo'^CSSS 

from  460  to  410  B.C.    He  was  a  native 

of  the   Island  of  Thasos,  and   was  in-  

structed  in  his  art  by  his  father,  Asia-  PAlvhe^roii     (pol-i-hfiMrun),    in    ge- 

""  irides,  *v*jrM%?i*j.v*A    <Hnetry,  a  body  or  solid 


They  have  astringent  and  acid  properties; 
ibme  are  'purgative,  and  a  few  are  acrid. 
Among  the  best-known  species  are  rhu- 
barb, the  docks,  and  the  sorrels.  See 
PolygonuMm 

Polygonum  <rg;!jSSSS^'pf.f?^ 

natural  order  Polygonaceas.  They  are 
found  in  the  temperate  regions  of  Burope, 
Africa,  North  America,  and  Asia.  They 
are  herbaceous,  rarely  shrubby  plants, 
with  alternate  stipulate  or  exstipulate 
leaves,  and  spikes  of  small,  pink  flowers. 
Several  British  species  are  known  by  the 
name  of  persicarias.  See  Bistortf  Buck- 
wheaif  Knoi-gruM, 
pAlvo^mift    (pol-i-jin'i-a),  one  of  the 

twelfth,  and  thirteenth  classes  of  the 
Linnnan  system,  comprehending  those 
plants  which  have  flowers  with  many 
pistils,  or  in  which  the  pistils  or  styles 
are  more  than  twelve  in  number. 


ophon.  Gimon,  the  rival  of  Perici  , 
brought  him  to  Athens  and  employed  him 
to  decorate  the  Stoa  Poecilfi,  or  painted 
portico,  at  Athens.  His  works  were 
probably  on  wood.  Polygnotus  is  repre- 
sented as  being  the  first  who  made  paint- 
ing independent  of  sculpture. 
PolvsrolL  (l>ol'i"«on •»  Greek,  poly 9. 
•'o  many,  gCnia^  an  angle). 
In  geometry,  a  plane  figure  of  many 
angles  and  sides,  or  at  least  of  more  than 
four  sides.  A  polygon  of  five  sides  is 
termed  a  peniaaon;  one  of  six  sides,  a 
kewagon;  one  of  seven  sides,  a  keptapon, 
and  so  on.  Similar  polyaont  are  those 
which  have  their  several  angles  equal 
each  to  each,  and  the  sides  about  their 
equal  angles  proportional.  All  similar 
polygons  are  to  one  another  as  the 
squares  of  their  homologous  sides.  If 
the  sides,  and  consequently  the  angles,  are 
all  equal,  the  polygon  is  said  to  be  reg- 
ular; otherwise,  it  is  irregular.  Every 
regular  polygon  can  be  circumscribed  by 
a  circle,  or  have  a  circle  inscribed  in  it — 
Polygon  of  forocM,  in  mechanics,  the  name 

fiven  to  a  theorem  which  is  as  lollows :  — 
f  any  number  of  forces  act  on  a  point, 
and  a  polygon  be  taken,  one  of  the  sides 
of  which  IS  formed  by  the  line  represent- 
ina  one  of  the  forces,  and  the  following 
sides  in  succession  by  lines  representmg 
the  other  forces  in  magnitude,  and  par- 
allel to  their  directions,  then  the  line 
which  completes  the  polygon  will  repre- 
sent the  resultant  of  all  the  forces. 

Polygonaoea  ^i-^rt;Sf;Vl.'«? 

baceous  plants,  with  trigonal  fruit,  and 
usually  with  stipules  united  into  a  tube 
or  ochrea*  through  which  the  stem 


bounded  by  many  faces  or  planes.  When 
all  the  faces  are  regular  polygons  similar 
and  equal  to  each  other  the  solid  becomes 
a  regular  body.  Only  five  regular  solids 
can  exist,  namely,  the  tetrahedron,  the 
hexahedron,  the  octahedron*  the  dodeca- 
hedron, and  the  icosahedron. 

Avxjujtfuuc»  Poltm'nia.  among  the 
Greeks,  the  muse  of  the  sublime  hymn, 
and  according  to  some  of  the  poets,  in- 
ventreas  of  the  lyre,  and  of  mimes.  She 
is  usually  represented  in  art  as  covered 
with  a  white  mantle,  in  a  meditative  atti- 
tude^ and  without  any  attribute. 

Polymerism  a?a;«ilS2 J' o^ 

isomerism  (which  see).  Polynierieaiion 
is  a  name  given  to  the  process  by  which 
a  chemical  compound  is  transformed  into 
another  having  the  same  chemical  ele- 
ments combined  in  the  same  proportions 
but  with  different  molecular  weights :  thus 
the  hydrocarbon  amylene,  CMm,  when 
acted  on  by  strong  sulphuric  acid,  is  con- 
verted   into    the    pofymer    paramylene, 

Pj^orphim  <r„'i!^?^^SLSS 

by  certain  bodies  of  crystaUisiBg  in  two 
or  more  forms  not  derivable  one  from  the 
other.  Thus,  mercuric  iodide  separates 
from  a  solution  in  tables  belonging  to  the 
dime  trie  system;  if  these  cr^'stak  are 
heated  they  sublime  and  condense  in 
forms  belonging  to  the  monocUnic  system ; 
carbonate  of  calcium  exists  as  calcspai; 
which  crystallises  in  rhombohedral  forms, 
and  as  aragonite,  which  crystallises  in 
trimetric  formsi 
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Polynemiu*   s^  iraivo-/u*. 

Polynesia    (i;M)l-i-n6'8i.a;    Greek 
AVAjru^uo   polyg^  many,  nS$o$,  in- 


land), a  general  name  for  a  number  of 
distinct  archipelagoes  of  small  islands 
scattered  orer  the  Pacific  Ocean,  extend- 
ing from  about  lat  35""  N.  to  SS""  B.,  and 
from  long.  ISS""  s.  to  100"*  w.,  the  Phil- 
ippines, New  Guinea,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand  being  excluded.  (See  Oceania.) 
The  islands  are  distributed  into  numerous 
groups,  having  a  general  direction  from 
v.  w.  to  8.  s.  The  groups  north  of  the 
equator  are  the  Pelew,  Ladrone  or  Mari- 
anne, Caroline,  Marshall,  Gilbert  or 
Kingsmill,  Fanning  and  Hawaii  or  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  South  of  the  equator 
are  New  Ireland,  New  Britain,  Solomon 
Islands,  New  Hebrides,  Fiji,  New  Cale- 
donia, Navigator,  Friendly,  Cook's  or 
Harvey,  and  the  Society  Islands,  the  Low 
Archipelago,  the  Marquesas  Islands,  and 
the  isolated  Easter  island.  The  term 
Polynesia  is  sometimes  restricted  to  the 

f roups  most  centrally  situated  In  the 
^adfic;  the  New  Hebrides,  Solomon 
Islands,  New  Britain,  New  Ireland  (Bis- 
marck Archipelago),  etc.,  being  classed 
together  as  Melanesia,  whereas  the  Caro- 
lines, Ladrones,  Marshall  Islands,  etc., 
form  Micronesia.  The  islands  may  be 
divided  into  two  chief  classes,  volcanic  and 
coral  islands.  Some  of  the  former  rise 
to  a  great  height,  the  highest  peak  in 
the  Pacific,  Mauna  Kea,  in  Hawaii,  reach- 
ing 13390  feet.  The  principal  groups  of 
these  are  the  Friendly,  the  Sandwich,  the 
Marquesas,  and  the  Navigator  Islands. 
The  coral  islands  comprise  the  Carolines, 
Gilbert,  and  Marshall  Islands  on  the 
northwest,  and  the  Society  Islands  and 
Low  Archipelago  in  the  southeast,  in 
both  of  which  groups  the  atoll  formation 
is  very  common,  besides  numerous  other 
groups  where  coral  reefs  occur.  The  ele- 
vations of  these  groups  do  not  exceed  500 
feet.  Polynesia  has  a  comparatively  mod- 
erate temperature,  and  the  climate  is 
delightful  and  salubrious.  The  predomi- 
natmg  race,  occupying  the  central  and 
eastern  portion  of  Polynesia,  is  of  Malay 
origin,  with  oval  faces,  wide  nostrils,  and 
large  ears.  The  hair  and  complexion 
vary  greatly,  but  the  latter  is  often  a 
light  brown.  Their  language  is  split  up 
into  numerous  dialects.  The  other  lead- 
in|r  race  is  of  negroid  or  Papuan  origin, 
with  negro-like  features  and  crisp,  mop- 
like hair.  They  are  confined  to  Western 
Polynesia,  and  speak  a  different  lan- 
guage, with  numerous  distinct  dialects. 
Christianity  has  been  introduced  into  a 
great  many  of  the  islands,  and  a  large 
Jiumber  of  them  are  under  the  control 


of  one  or  other  of  the  European  powers. 
Many  atrocities  have  been  practiced  on 
the  natives  in  recent  times  in  connection 
with  the  luring  or  kidnaping  of  them 
to  work  in  the  European  settlements. 
The  commercial  products  consist  chiefly 
of  cocoanuts,  cotton,  coftee,  sugar,  fruits, 
pearls  and  trepang.  The  Ladrones  were 
discovered  by  Magellan  in  1521,  the  Mar- 
quesas bv  Mendala  in  15d5,  but  it  was 
not  until  1767  that  Wailis,  and  subse- 
quently Cook,  explored  and  described  the 
chief  islands.  Since  the  natives  came  in 
contact  with  the  whites  their  numbers 
have  greatly  decreased.  For  further  in- 
formation see  articles  on  the  individual 
groups  and  islands. 
Polyni^CeS.     ^^  Eteocles. 

PolvD  (P<>^'^P)*  &  ^^'™  which  has  been 
*"*/r  very  variously  and  indiscrim- 
inately applied  to  different  animals.  It 
has  thus  been  used  to  designate  any  ani- 
mal of  low  organization,  such  as  the  sea- 
anemones,  corals,  and  their  allies;  or  it 
has  been  employed  to  indicate  animals 
which,  like  the  coelenterate  zoophytes  or 
Hydrozoa,  and  the  molluscoid  Polysoa, 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  plants.  It 
is  now  generally  applied  to  any  single 
member  of  the  class  Actlnozoa,  repre- 
sented by  the  sea-anemones,  corals,  and 
the  like;  or  any  member  (or  soOid)  of 
a  compound  organism  belonging  to  that 
class.  The  term  polypide  is  employed  to 
designate  each  member  or  zoOid  of  the 
compound  forms  included  in  the  Polyzoa. 
The  name  polypidon  applies  to  the  entire 
outer  framework  or  skin-system  of  a 
compound  form  such  as  a  hydrozoan 
zoophyte.  The  word  polypiie  refers  te 
each  separate  zoOid  or  member  of  a  com- 
pound zoophyte  or  hydrozoOn.  The 
polyparv  of  a  hydrozoOn  specially  refers 
to  the  homy  or  chitinous  skin  secreted 
by  the  Hydrozoa. 

Polyphemus  ^^^^li^^T^ 

famous  of  the  Cyclops,  who  is  described 
as  a  cannibal  giant  with  one  eye  in  his 
forehead,  living  alone  in  a  cave  of  Mount 
^tna  and  feeding  his  flocks  on  that 
mountain.  Ulysses  and  his  companions 
having  been  driven  upon  the  shore  by  a 
storm,  unwarily  took  refuge  in  his  cave. 
Polyphemus,  when  he  returned  home  at 
ni^ht,  shut  up  the  mouth  of  the  cavern 
with  a  large  stone,  and  by  the  next  morn- 
ing had  eaten  four  of  the  strangers,  after 
which  he  drove  out  his  flocks  to  pasture, 
and  shut  in  the  unhappy  captives. 
Ulysses  then  contrived  a  plan  for  their 
escape.  He  intoxicated  the  monster  with 
wine,  and  as  soon  as  he  fell  asleep  bored 
out  his  one  eye  with  the  blazing  end  of  a 
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stake.    He  then  tied  himself  and  his  com- 

rtions  under  the  bellies  of  the  sheep, 
which  manner  they  passed  safely  out 
in  the  mominc.  Polyphemus  was  the  de- 
spised lover  of  the  nymph  Galatea. 

Polyphonic  <E»ei^'o°riu'dSrcr 

position  in  two  or  more  parts,  each  of 
which  forms  an  independent  theme,  pro- 
gressing simultaneously  according  to  the 
laws  of  counterpoint,  as  in  a  fugue,  which 
is  the  best  example  of  compositions  of  the 
polyphonic  class. 

Polypodiaccae  <'::>i-'jW^'^r^'<5 

ferns,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  type 
of  the  whole.  They  constitute  the  highest 
order  of  acrogenous  or  cryptogamic  ve|re- 
tati<m,  and  are  regarded  as  approacbmg 
more  nearly  to  cycadaceous  gynmosperms 
than  to  any  other  group  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  They  are  usually  herbaceous 
plants  with  a  permanent  stem,  which 
either  remains  buried  or  rooted  beneath 
the  soil,  or  creeps  over  the  stems  of  trees, 
or  forms  a  scarcely  movable  point  of 
growth,  round  which  new  leaves  are  an- 
nually produced  in  a  circle,  or  it  rises  into 
the  air  in  the  form  of  a  simple  stem, 
bearing  a  tuft  of  leaves  at  its  apex  and 
sometimes  attaining  the  height  of  40  feet, 
as  in  the  tree-ferns. 

Polypodinm  ^-'-S^'^a^'tht 

largest  of  all,  comprising  over  450  species, 
including   plants    of   different    modes    of 

frowth,  and  from  almost  all  climates, 
'hey  bear  spore-cases  on  the  back  of 
the  frond,  distinct,  ring-shai^ed,  in  round- 
ish sort,  destitute  of  mdusium,  P, 
calaffuala,  a  native  of  Peru,  possesses 
important  medicinal  properties,  solvent, 
deobstruent,  sudorific,  etc 
PolVBOma  (Po-lip'or-us),  a  genus  of 
XUiypuruB  parasitical  fungi.  The  P. 
deitructor  is  one  of  the  pests  of  wooden 
constructions,  producing  what  is  some- 
times termed  dty  rot,  although  the  true 
dry  rot  is  a  different  plant  (MenUius 
lacrymans),  P,  igniarius  is  known  by 
the  name  of  amadou,  touchwood,  or  spunk. 

Polypterus  (^'nitbiSoIX 

Nile,  Senegal,  and  other  rivers  of  Africa, 
and  included  in  the  Ganoid  order  of  the 
class.  They  form  types  of  a  special  fam- 
ily, the  Polypteride.  Their  most  singular 
characteristic  is  the  structure  of  the  dorsal 
fin,  which  instead  of  being  continuous  is 
separated  into  twelve  or  sixteen  strong 
spines  distributed  along  the  back,  each 
bordered  behind  by  a  small  soft  fin.  In 
the  young  there  is  an  external  gill.  The 
Polypterus  hichir  attains  to  a  length  of 
4  feet 


PoIvdHS  (poll-pus),  in  medicme,  a 
•^•/Jr**"  name  given  to  tumors  chiefly 
found  ia  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
nostrils,  throat,  ear,  and  uterus;  rarely 
in  the  stomach,  bladder,  and  intestines. 
Polypi  differ  much  in  size,  number,  mode 
of  adhesion,  and  nature.  One  species  is 
the  mucouit  soft,  or  vesicular,  because  its 
substance  consists  of  mucous  membrane 
with  its  embedded  glands;  another  is 
called  the  Aard  poljrpus,  and  consists  of 
fibrous  tissue.  Polypi  may  be  malignant 
in  character,  that  is,  of  the  cancerous 
type.    The  form  polyp  is  also  used. 

Polysyndeton  efe>'-it;s;%*?»e^'  ^ 

a  figure  of  speech  by  which  the  con» 
junctive  particles  of  sentences  are  accu- 
mulated, contrary  to  usual  custom,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  greater  emphasis  to  the 
terms  connected  by  them,  as  when  Schiller 
says, '  And  it  waves,  and  boils,  and  roars, 
and  hisses.' 

Polysyntlietio  langn^ages.  %\l 

lology. 

Polyteclinic  School.   %^^iy^ttct 

nique. 

Polythalamia  <''2i;i;i'^i-V^|-S>i 

occupying  compound  chambered  cells  of 
microscopical  size.  In  some  instances 
each  cell  of  the  common  shell  presents 
only  one  external  opening,  but  more  com- 
monly it  is  punctured  with  numerours 
minute  pores  or  foramina,  through  which 
the  animal  can  protrude  filaments.  Their, 
remains  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  chalk 
and  tertiary  limestone.  See  Foramini- 
fera* 

Polytheism  J^J-jrT.J.y'?  SV^i! 

god),  the  belief  in  and  worship  of  a 
plurality  of  gods ;  opposed  to  monotheism, 
the  behef  in  and  worship  of  one  god. 
It  is  still  a  matter  of  debate  whether 
polytheism  is  a  primal^  form  of  human 
belief  or  the  degeneration  of  an  original 
monotheistic  idea.  It  is  argued,  od  the 
one  hand,  that  the  sense  of  personal  de- 
pendence, the  feeling  that  there  was  an 
undefined  power,  a  mysterious  something 
around  and  above  him,  did  not  primarily 
present  itself  to  the  mind  of  man  except 
under  a  form  of  unity.  His  earliest  re- 
ligion would  therefore  be  of  a  monothe- 
istic character,  but  of  a  highly  unsta- 
ble nature,  and  eminently  liable,  among 
races  of  rude  faculties  and  little  power 
of  abstraction,  to  assume  a  polytheist^ 
form,  the  idea  of  one  Supreme  Bein|i 
being  readily  obscured  by  the  multiplicitS 
of  the  visible  operations  of  that  being  on 
earth.    Those  who  affirm  that  polytheism 
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was  a  primary  form  of  religious  belief  of  which  is  unknown.  The  mouth-open- 
argue  that  man,  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  ing  at  the  upper  part  of  each  cell  is 
his  own  life,  and  of  the  nature,  origin,  surrounded  by  a  circlet  of  hollow,  ciliated 
and  properties  of  other  objects,  could  at  tentacles,  which  perform  the  function  of 
first  oniT  attribute  vaguely  to  all  visible  respiration,  and  are  supported  on  the 
things  the  same  kind  of  conscious  exist-  lophophore;  and  the  cell  may  be  closed 
ence  as  that  which  belonged  to  himself,  by  a  sort  of  valve  called  the  epiBtomc. 
Thus  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  would  all  All  the  Polysoa  are  hermaphrodite.  In 
be  living  beings ;  and  their  influence,  from  many  cases  there  are  ovicells  or  sacs  into 
the  absence  of  any  idea  of  a  natural  which  the  fertilized  ova  pass.  From 
order,  would  be  seen  in  the  working  of  these  proceed  free-swimming  ciliated  em- 
the  material  world  and  in  all  the  acci-  bryos  which  develop  into  polypides.  Con- 
dents  of  human  life.  As  being  beyond  tinuous  gemmation  exists  in  all.  The 
human  control,  and  as  affecting  the  con-  Polysoa  are  classed  into  three  groups: 
dition  of  men,  they  would  be  loved  or  ESctoprocta,  Entoprocta,  and  Aspidoph- 
feared;  and  with  the  growth  of  the  idea  ora.  The  Ectoprocta  are  divided  int9 
that  thev  might  be  propitiated  or  ap-  two  orders  of  Phylactolwtnata,  with  a 
peased  the  system  of  polytheism  would  crescentic  lophophore  and  an  epistome; 
be  complete.  See  Monotheism  and  My-  and  OymnoltBmataj  or  Infundibulata, 
ihology.  with  a  circular  lophophore  and  no  epi- 

PolvZOfl.    (Pol'i-sO'a ;  6r.  poZyf,  many :    stome.    They    are    all    aquatic    in    their 
J^  z6on^  animal),  a  class  of   habits,   the   marine   Polysoa   being   com- 

Molluscoida  or  Lower  Molluscs,  generally  mon  to  all  seas,  but  the  fresh-water 
known  by  the  popular  names  of  'sea-  genera  are  mostly  confined  to  the  north 
mosses '    and    '  sea-mats.'    They   are   in-    temperate  zone. 

variably  compound,  forming  associated  pninfl.AAA  (po-m&'se-e) ,  or  Po'MEifi,  t\ 
growths  or  colonies  of  animals  produced  *vxij.aiv^«;  division  of  the  natural  or. 
by  gemmation  from  a  single  primordial  der  Rosaceae,  to  which  the  apple,  pear, 
individual,  and  inhabit  a  polyxoarium,  or  quince,  and  medlar  belong.  It  diffeni 
aggregate  of  cells,  corresponding  to  the  from  Bosacese  proper  in  havlns  an  in 
polypldom    of    the    composite    hydtroids.    ferior    ovary.    The    fruit    is    always    u 

pome,  with  a  crustaceous  core  or  bon;.- 
stones. 

Pombfll  (Pom-b&r)»  Sebastiao  Josfi 
AV.KUWCM  Oabvalho,  Mabquis  of,  a 
Portuguese  statesman,  bom  in  1609 ;  died 
in  1782.  After  studying  law  at  Coim- 
bra,  Pombal  served  for  some  time  in  thi! 
army.  In  1739  he  was  appointed  am- 
bassador in  London.  He  was  recalletl 
in  1745,  and  the  queen  sent  him  to 
Vienna  to  act  as  mediator  between   the 

nd  and  Maria  Theresa.  Under  Joseph 
e  became  secretary  of  state  for  for- 
eign affairs.  He  soon  rendered  the  king 
entirely  subject  to  his  influence,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  accomplishment  of  his  fa- 
vorite objects  —  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits,  the  humiliation  of  the  greater 
A  Folyzoon   {BugtAa  avieviaria),  nobles,  the  restoration  of  Portugal's  pros- 

1,  Katural  size.    2,  Portion  of  same  mscni-   perity,  and  the  absolute  command  of  the 
fied.    a,  Cells,    h,  Ovicells.    e,  ATicnlam.     state  in  the  name  of  the  monarch.     He 

deprived  the  leading  nobles  of  their 
The  polypide,  or  individual  polyzoOn,  re-  princely  possessions  in  the  colonies,  and 
sides  in  a  separate  cell  or  cnamber,  has  abridged  the  powers  of  the  prelacy.  In 
a  distinct  alimentary  canal  suspended  1757  he  deprived  the  Jesuits  of  the  place 
freelv  in  a  body  cavity,  and  the  repro-  of  confessors  and  ordered  them  to  retire 
ductive  organs  contained  within  the  body,  to  their  colleges.  A  conspiracy  against 
The  body  is  enclosed  in  a  double-walled  the  life  of  the  king  afforded  him  oppor- 
sac,  the  outer  layer  (eciocyst)  of  which  tunity  to  banish  the  whole  order  of 
is  chitinous  or  calcareous,  and  the  inner  Jesuits  from  the  kingdom  in  1759. 
iendocysi)  a  delicate,  membranous  layer.  Pombal  reorganized  the  army,  and  was 
On  the  ectocyst  are  seen  certain  peculiar  active  in  his  efforts  to  improve  the 
processes  called  *bird's-head  processes,'  country  in  every  relation;  he  paid  par- 
or  avioularia,  from  their  shape,  the  use   ticular  attention  to  education.    Joseph  I 
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died  in  1777,  and  was  aocoeedtd  by  hk 
daoghter,  Maria  I*  who  immediately  de- 
prived Pombal  of  h\M  offices. 

Pomegranate  H^^^'^.J*^ 

taoen),  a  deoM,  ipiny  ahmb,  from  8  to 
20  feet  liigh,  supposed  to  have  belonged 
originally  to  the  north  of  Africa,  and 
subsequently  introduced  into  Italy.  It 
was  called  by  the  Romans  malum  Puni- 
esm,  or  Carthaginian  apple.  The  leaves 
are     opposite,     lanceolate,     entire,     and 


Pomegranate   (Puniea  grandtum), 

smooth;  the  flowers  are  large  and  of  a 
brilliant  red;  the  fruit  is  as  large  as  an 
orange,  having  a  hard  rind  filled  with  a 
soft  pulp  and  numerous  red  seeds.  The 
pulp  is  more  or  less  acid  and  slightly 
astringent  The  pomegranate  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  throughout  Southern 
Europe,  and  sometimes  attains  a  great 
sise.  Another  species  (P.  nana)  inhabits 
the  West  Indies  and  Guiana. 

Pomerania  te1;«;f--„«f^f 

Prussia,  bounded  by  the  Baltic  Sea,  Meck- 
lenbure,  Brandenburg,  and  West  Prussia ; 
area,  11,622  square  miles.  The  coast  is 
low  and  sandy  and  lined  by  numerous 
lagoons.  The  chief  islands  along  the 
coast  are  Rligen,  Usedom,  and  Wollin. 
The  interior  Is  flat  and,  in  parts, 
marshy.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Oder,  Persante,  and  Stolpe.  The  soil  is 
generally  sandy  and  indifferent,  but  there 
are  some  rich  alluvial  tracts,  producing 
a  quantity  of  grain.  Flax,  hemp,  and 
tobacco  are  also  cultivated.  Domestic 
animals  are  numerous.  The  forests  are 
of  large  extent.  Fish  are  abundant. 
There  are  few  minerals.  Manufactures 
include  woolen  and  other  fabrics.    A  con- 


siderable general  and  transit  trade  is 
carried  on.  The  center  of  trade  is 
Stettin,  which  ranks  as  one  of  the  chief 
conmieicial  cities  of  Prussia.  Pome- 
rania appears  to  have  been  originallv  in- 
habited by  Qoths,  Vandals,  and  Slavs. 
The  first  mention  of  it  in  history  is  in 
1140.  It  long  remained  an  independent 
duchy,  and  in  1G37,  on  the  extinction  of 
the  ducal  family,  it  was  annexed  to 
Sweden.  On  the  death  of  Charles  XII 
it  was  ceded  to  the  electoral  house  of 
Brandenburg,  with  the  exception  of  a 
part  which  subsequently  was  also  ob* 
tdned  by  Prussia.  For  administrative 
purposes  it  is  divided  into  three  govern- 
ments, Stettin,  Koslin,  and  Stralsund. 
Pop.  1,716,021. 
Pnni^rAt     (pom'fret),  John,  an  Eng- 

in  1702.  He  was  rector  of  Maulden  in 
Bedfordshire,  and  published  a  volume  of 
Poems  in  1600,  one  of  which  The  Choice, 
was  long  very  popular. 
Pom  Oil  fl.  (po-md'na),  among  the  Ro- 
romona    ^^^^^^   ^j^^  goddess  of  fruit, 

and  wife  of  Vertumnus. 
Pom  nil  a  «  city  of  Los  Angeles  Co., 
romoHH,  California,  33  miles  E.  of 
Los  Angeles,  in  the  San  Gabriel  valley. 
Largest  orange  and  lemon  shipping  dis- 
trict in  the  world;  also  a  health  resort. 
Pop.  (1010)  10,207;  (1020)  13,505. 
Pomona.  ^^  Mainland,  the  largest 
'  and  most  populous  of  the 
Orkney  Islands;  length  from  northwest 
to  southeast,  23  miles;  extreme  breadth 
about  15  miles;  area  150  sauare  miles; 
pop.  17,165.  It  is  extremely  irregular 
in  shape,  and  on  all  sides  except  the  west 
is  deeply  indented  by  bays  and  creeks. 
The  surface  is  covered  In  great  part  by 
moor  and  heath,  but  good  pasture,  is 
also  to  be  found,  and  in  the  valleys  a 
good  loamy  soil  occurs.  The  principal 
towns  are  Kirkwall  and  Stromness.  See 
Orkney, 
PomDadoUr     (Pon-pA-d»r),   Jeann« 

.bViiiyaiU.vu.A      AnTOINICTTB       POISSON, 

Mabquisb  db,  the  mistress  of  Louis 
XV,  was  l>om  in  1721,  and  was  said  to  be 
the  daughter  of  the  farmer-general  Lenor- 
mand  de  Toumehem,  who  at  his  death 
left  her  an  immense  fortune.  In  1741 
she  married  her  cousin,  Lenormand 
d'Etiolles.  A  few  years  later  she  suc- 
ceeded in  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
king,  and  soon  entirely  engrossed  his 
favor.  In  1745  she  appeared  at  court 
as  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour.  Here 
she  at  first  posed  as  the  patroness  of 
learning  and  the  arts,  but  with  the  decay 
of  her  charms  she  devoted  her  attention 
to  state  affairs.  Her  favorites  filled  the 
most  important  offices,  and  she  Is  said 
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to  have  brought  aboat  the  war  with 
Frederick  II.  She  died  in  1764,  at  the 
age  of  forty-four,  hated  and  reviled  by 
the  nation. 

PomBeii  (pom-pe'yi),  an  ancient  city 
x^Uiupcu    Qf  j^jy    '^  Campania,  near 

the  Bay  of  Naples,  about  12  mi  lee  south- 
east from  the  city  of  that  name,  and  at 
the  base  of  Mount  Vesuvius  on  its 
southern  side.  Before  the  close  of  the 
republic,  and  under  the  early  emperors. 
Pompeii  became  a  favorite  retreat  of 
wealthy  Romans.  In  a.d.  63  a  fearful 
earthquake  occurred,  which  destroyed  a 
great  part  of  the  town.  The  work  of 
rebuilding  was  soon  commenced,  and  the 
new  town  had  a  population  of  some 
30,000    when    it    was   overtaken    by   an- 


now  prosecuted,  and  in  1756  the  amphi- 
theater, theater,  and  other  parts  were 
cleared  out.  Under  the  Bourbons  the 
excavations  were  carried  out  on  a  very 
unsatisfactory  plan.  Statues  and  arti- 
cles of  value  alone  were  extricated,  while 
the  buildings  were  suffered  to  fall  into 
decay  or  were  covered  up  arain.  To  the 
short  reign  of  Murat  (1808-15)  we  are 
indebted  for  the  excavation  of  the  Forum, 
the  town  walls,  the  Street  of  Tombs, 
and  many  private  houses.  Recently  the 
government  of  Victor  Emmanuel  assigned 
$12,500  annually  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  excavations,  and  a  regular  plan  has 
been  adopted,  according  to  which  the 
ruins  are  systematically  explored  and 
carefully   preserved.    The  town   is  built 


Pompeii  —  House  of  the  Tragic  Poet,  so-called. 


other  catastrophe  on  August  24,  a.d.  79. 
This  consisted  In  an  eruption  of  Mount 
Vesuvius,  which  suddenly  belched  forth 
tremendous  showers  of  ashes,  red-hot 
pumice-stone,  etc.  These  overwhelmed 
the  city  and  buried  it  to  a  considerable 
depth.  The  present  superincumbent 
mass  is  about  20  feet  in  thickness.  A 
portion  of  this  was  formed  by  subsequent 
eruptions,  but  the  town  had  been  buried 
by  the  6rst  catastrophe  and  entirely  lost 
to  view.  Pompeii  was  lost  in  oblivion 
during  the  middle  ages,  and  it  was  not 
until  1748,  when  a  peasant  in  sinking 
a  well  discovered  a  painted  chamber  with 
statues  and  other  objects  of  antiquity, 
that  anything  like  a  real  interest  in  the 
locality   was  excited.    Excavations  were 


in  the  form  of  an  irregular  oval  extend- 
ing from  east  to  west.  The  circumfer- 
ence of  the  walls  measures  2925  yards. 
The  area  within  the  walls  is  estimated 
at  160  acres;  greatest  length,  f  mile; 
greatest  breadth,  ^  mile.  There  are 
eight  gates.  The  streets  are  straight  and 
narrow  and  paved  with  large  polygonal 
blocks  of  lava.  The  houses  are  slightly 
constructed  of  concrete,  or  occasionally 
of  bricks.  Numerous  staircases  prove 
that  the  houses  were  of  two  or  three 
stories.  The  ground  floor  of  the  larger 
houses  was  generally  occupied  by  shops. 
Most  of  the  larger  houses  are  entered 
from  the  street  by  a  narrow  passage 
(vestihulum)  leading  to  an  internal  hall 
(atrium) t  which  provided  the  surround- 
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iDg  chambers  with  light  and  was  the 
medium  of  communication;  beyond  the 
latter  is  another  large  public  apartment 
termed  the  tahuHnum.  The  other  portion 
of  the  house  com- 
prised the  private 
rooms  of  the  fam- 
ily. All  the  apart- 
ments are  small. 
The  shops  were 
small  and  all  of 
one  character,  hay- 
ing the  business 
part  in  front  and 
one  or  two  small 
chambers  behind, 
with  a  single  large 
opening  serving  for 
both  door  and  win* 
dow.  The  chief 
public  buildings 
are  the  so  -  called 
Temple  of  Jupiter, 
the  Temple  of  Ve- 
nus, the  Basilica, 
the  Temple  of  Mer- 
cury, the  Curia, 
and  the  Pantheon 
or  Temple  of  Au- 
gustus.    There  are 


Home  of  Pansm, 
Pompeii. 


several  interesting  private  buildings  scat 
tered  through  the  town,  including  the 
villa  of  Diomedes,  the  house  of  Sallust, 
and  the  house  of  Marcus  Lucretius.  The 
Museum  of  Naples  owes  manv  of  itu 
most  interesting  features  to  the  orna- 
ments, etc.,  found  in  the  public  and  pri- 
vate edifices  above  menticmed.  The  site 
of  the  city  has  been  largely  cleared.  Much 
care  is  now  taken  for  the  preservation  of 
the  buildings  and  their  contents,  which  are 

kept  in  place  where  found.  

Pomnev  (pom'pi),  in  full  Cwaus 
.bVAu^^jr  PoMPBiUS  Magnus,  a  dis- 
tinguished Roman,  born  B.a  106.  was 
the  son  of  Cne- 
ius  Pompeius 
Strabo,  an  able 
general.  In  B.C. 
89  he  served 
with  distinction 
under  his  fa- 
ther in  the  war 
against  the  Ital- 
ian allies.  In 
the  struggle  be- 
tween Marius 
and  Sulla.  Pom- 
pey  raised  three 
legions  to  aid 
the  latter,  and 
regained  all  the 
territories  of 
Africa  which 
PoBpey. —  Aatique  Qem.     had    forsaken 


the  interest  of  Sulla.  This  success  excited 
the  jealousy  of  Sulla,  who  recalled  him  to 
Rome.  On  bis  return  Sulla  greeted  him 
with  the  surname  of  Magnus  (Great). 
Pompey  demanded  a  triumph,  to  which 
Sulla  reluctantly  consented.  He  entered 
Rome  in  triumph  in  September,  81,  and 
was  the  first  Roman  permitted  to  do  so 
without  possessing  a  higher  dignity  than 
that  of  equestrian  rank.  After  the  death 
of  Sulla,  Pompey  put  an  end  to  the  war 
which  the  revolt  of  Sertorius  in  Spain 
had  occasioned,  and  in  71  obtained  a  sec- 
ond triumph.  In  this  year,  although  not 
of  legal  age  and  having  no  official  expe- 
rience, he  was  elected  consul  with 
Orassus.  In  67  he  cleared  the  Mediter- 
ranean of  pirates,  and  destroyed  their 
strongholds  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia.  In 
four  years,  65-62,  he  conquered  Mithri- 
dates,  Tigranes,  and  Antiochus,  king  of 
Syria.  At  the  same  time  he  subdued  the 
Jews  and  took  Jerusalem  by  storm.  He 
returned  to  Italy  in  62  and  disbanded  his 
army,  but  did  not  enter  Rome  until  the 
following  year,  when  he  was  honored 
with  a  tnira  triumph.  He  now,  in  order 
to  strengthen  his  position,  united  his  in- 
terest with  those  of  Cesar  and  Crassns, 
and  thus  formed  the  first  triumvirate. 
This  agreement  was  concluded  by  the 
marriage  of  Pompey  with  CsBsar's  daugh- 
ter Julia;  but  the  powerful  confederacy 
was  soon  broken.  L>uring  Cssar's  ab- 
sence in  Gaul  Pompey  ingratiated  him- 
self with  the  senate,  was  appointed  sole 
consul,  and  the  most  important  state 
offices  were  filled  with  Caesar's  enemies. 
Through  his  infiuence  Ccesar  was  pro- 
claimed an  enemy  to  the  state,  and  his 
rival  was  appointed  general  of  the  army 
of  the  republic  Cesar,  alarmed  by  this, 
marched  to  Italy,  crossed  the  Rubicon  in 
49  (see  Casar),  and  in  sixty  days  was 
master  of  Italy  without  striking  a  blow. 
Pompey  crossed  over  to  Greece,  and  in 
this  country,  on  the  plains  of  Pharsalia, 
occurred  the  decisive  battle  the  result  of 
which  made  Caesar  master  of  the  Roman 
world.  Pompey  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he 
hoped  to  find  a  safe  asylum.  The  minis- 
ters of  Ptolemy  betrayed  him,  and  he 
was  stabbed  on  landing  by  one  of  his 
former  centurions  in  B.a  48. 

Pompey 'S  Pillar,  *  monoUth  of  red 
A  vux^^ J  0  A  xxxMA ,   granite,  erected  at 

Alexandria^  Ezypt,  by  tne  Roman  prefect 
Pompeius  in  honor  of  Diocletian,  about 
302  A.  D. 

PoTirn  Citv  (pon'ka),  a  city  of  Kay 
ronCHl^iiy  ^^  Oklahoma,  on  Ar- 
kansas River.  It  is  the  center  of  oil  and 
gas  production  ;  also  great  Indian  trading 
point.  Has  refineries,  lubricant  plants, 
etc.     Pop.  (1920)  7051. 
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Pnnr^A  (pon'sfi),  capital  of  Ponce  De- 
^vu^u  partment.  Porto  Rico.  An  im- 
portant nort  with  large  shipments  of 
sugar,  cofrce,  tobacco,  and  other  products. 
Second  largest  city  of  the  island.  Pop. 
(1020)  41,561. 

Ponce  dc  Leon   iSl";%^|Me 

early  Spanish  diacoverers  in  America, 
bom  about  1460;  died  in  Cuba  in  1521. 
He  accompanied  Columbus  on  his  second 
expedition  in  1483,  and  was  sent  by 
Ovando  to  conquer  the  island  of  Por- 
to Rico.  Having  there  amassed  great 
wealth,  and  received  information  of  an 
island  situated  to  the  north,  which  he 
was  made  to  believe  contained  the 
*  Fountain  of  Touth,'  a  fabled  fount 
capable  of  conferring  perpetual  youth, 
he  oraanized  an  expedition  and  dis- 
covered the  country,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Florida,  though  he  failed 
to  find  the  fountain.  Ponce  returned 
to  Spain  in  1613,  and  was  appointed 
by  Ferdinand  governor  of  the  island  of 
Florida,  as  he  called  it,  on  condition  that 
he  should  colonize  it.  In  1521  he  em- 
barked nearly  all  his  wealth  in  two 
ships,  and  proceeded  to  take  possession 
of  his  province.  He  was,  however,  met 
with  determined  hostility  by  the  natives, 
who  made  a  sudden  attack  upon  the 
Spaniards,  and  drove  them  to  their 
ships.  In  the  combat  Ponce  de  Leon  re- 
ceived a  wound  from  which  he  soon  after- 
wards died. 

Ponce  de  Icon,  ^^'^^  spani* 

1527,  probably  at  Qranada ;  died  in  1591. 
He  entered  the  order  of  St.  Augustine 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  sacred  literature  at  Salamanca. 
He  translated  the  Song  of  Solomon  into 
Castilian,  for  which  he  was  brought 
before  the  Inquisition  at  Yalladolid 
(1572)  and  thrown  into  prison.  At  the 
end  of  five  years  he  was  liberated  and 
reinstated  In  all  his  offices,  and  was 
elected  head  of  his  order.  His  original 
productions  are  chiefly  of  a  religious 
character. 

PnTiftliA  (pon'chd),  a  kind  of  cloak 
x-uauno   ^^^^^   ^^^^    y^^   ^^^    ^^^^ 

American  Indians,  and  also  by  many  of 
the  Spanish  inhabitants.  It  is  a  piece  of 
thick  woolen  cloth  of  rectangular  form, 
from  5  to  7  feet  long  and  3  to  4  feet 
broad,  with  a  hole  in  the  center  for  the 
head  to  pass  through. 

Pondiohcrry  i.'^'5^1rAt'a''""wt 

capital  of  the  French  East  Indian  set- 
tlement of  the  same  name,  on  the  east 
or  Coromandel  coast,  85  miles  south  by 
west  from  Madras.    Its  territory  is  sur- 


rounded on  the  land  side  by  the  British 
district  of  South  Arcot,  and  has  an  area 
of  115  square  miles;  pop.  about  200,000. 
The  town,  with  a  pop.  of  47,972,  stands 
on  a  sandy  beach,  and  consists  of  two 
divisions    separated    by    a    canal.    The 

*  White  Town,*  or  European  quarter,  on 
the  east,  facing  the  sea,  is  very  regularly 
laid    out,    with    well-built    houses.    The 

*  Black  Town,'  or  native  quarter,  on  the 
west,  consists  of  houses  or  huts  of  brick 
or  earth,  and  a  few  pagodas.  There  is 
an  iron  pier,  and  railway  communication 
with  the  South  Indian  system  was  opened 
in  1879.  The  settlement  was  purchased 
by  the  French  from  the  Bejapoor  rajah 
in  1672  and  has  been  repeatedly  in  the 
hands  of  the  British. 

Pondoland  ^ft^^^'  of  b^^- 

rica,  between  Cajpe  Colony  and  Natal, 
measuring  about  90  miles  from  n.  e.  to 
8.  w.,  and  about  50  from  n.  w.  to  s.  s. 
Pop.  about  200,000.  It  was  the  last  rem- 
nant of  independent  Kaftraria,  and  be- 
came a  British  protectorate  in  1884. 
Pondweed.     ^^  Potamogeton. 

Poniatowdri   ilSS-^'lfSShr 

ily.  STAiasLAUS,  Count  Poniatowski, 
bom  in  1678;  died  in  1762,  is  known  for 
his  connection  with  Charles  XII,  whom 
he  followed  into  Turkey.  He  wrote  Re- 
marquei  (Titti  Seigneur  Polonais  iur 
VHiMioWe  de  Charles  XII,  par  Voltaire 
(Hague,  1741 ).~  His  eldest  son,  S. 
STANI8IAU8  Augustus,  born  1732,  the 
favorite  of  Catharine  II,  was  elected  King 
of  Poland  in  1764. —  Jozef,  the  nephew 
of  King  Stanislaus,  bom  in  17(S2,  served 
against  the  Russians  in  1792,  and  in 
1794  joined  the  Poles  in  their  attempt 
to  drive  the  Russians  out  of  the  country^ 
and  commanded  a  division  at  the  sieges 
•f  Warsaw.  In  1809  he  commanded  the 
Polish  army  against  the  superior  Aus- 
trian force  which  was  sent  to  occupj 
the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  compelled 
it  to  retire.  In  1812  he  led  the  Polish 
forces  against  Russia.  During  the  battle 
of  Leipsig  Napoleon  created  him  a  mar- 
shaL 

Ponsard  ^^^'V^LVb^^L"-.? 

Vienne,  in  Dauphin^,  in  1814;  died  in 
1867.  His  first  success  was  his  Lucrice, 
produced  in  1843,  and  welcomed  as  a 
return  to  classicism.  Among  his  other 
pieces  are  Agni$  de  M^ranie,  Charlotte 
Cordapf  UHonneur  et  V Argent,  etc.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Academy  in 
1855. 

Ponta-Dclgada  rC^'-'5J^'Si: 
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a  seaport  on  the  south  side  of  the  island 
of  St  Michael,  one  of  the  Azores.  It 
is  built  with  considerable  regularity,  and 
the  houses  are  substantial.  A  recently 
constructed  breakwater  has  much  im- 
proved the  anchorage,  and  it  has  now  an 
excellent  harbor.  The  chief  exports  are 
wheat,  maise,  and  oranges.     Pop.  17,675. 

P0nt-i-M0U8S0n  (  PoP-tA-mo^n  >, 
Avuv  c»  .iH.vu.00VA«.    ^  ^^^jj  ^f  France, 

dep.  of  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  16  miles 
northwest  of  Nancy,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Moselle,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge. 
It  has  a  handsome  Gothic  church  dedi- 
cated to  St  Martin:  the  old  abbey  of 
St  Mary,  now  converted  into  a  seminary ; 
a  college,  etc.    Pop.  14,009. 

Pontchartrain  (r*-S?'fflU 

reaching  within  6  miles  of  New  Orleans, 
about  40  miles  long  from  east  to  west, 
and  nearly  25  In  breadth.  It  is  from 
12  to  14  feet  deep,  and  communicates 
with  Lake  Borgne  on  the  east,  with  Lake 
Maurepas  on  the  west,  and  by  means 
of  a  canal  with  New  Orleans  on  the 
south. 

Vnn  f  ^.rinnro  <Pon'tfl-kor'v6) ,  a  town 
ronxe-trOrVO  if  s.  Italy.  province  of 
Gaserta,  20  miles  southeast  of  Frosinone, 
in  an  isolated  territory  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Garigliano.  It  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  has  manufactures  of  macaroni 
and  plastic  ware,  and  the  whole  district 
is  rich  in  Roman  remains.  It  was  the 
capital  of  a  principality  created  by  Na- 
poleon I,  and  from  which  Bemadotte 
had  his  title  of  Prince  de  Ponte-Gorvo. 
Pop.  10,518. 

Pontedera  Ipon-tA-^ft''?),  a  town  of 

xvui/«u.^Ac»  Italy,  province  Pisa,  on 
the  Era,  not  far  from  its  mouth,  on  the 
Arno;  manufactures  cotton  goods.  Pop. 
7499. 

Pontefract  te)7rn>u*„'iei?SS'^d 

parliamentary  borough  of  England,  in 
the  county  and  24  miles  s.  s.  w.  of  York, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Aire  and 
Oalder.  Pop.  (1911),  15,960. 
PftTifpvprlrn.  (pon-te-va'dra),  a  town 
ronieveara  \^  Northwest  Spain, 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name. 
Pop.  22,806. — The  province  produces  in 
abundance  maize,  rye,  wheat  and  millet, 
flax,  fruit  and  wine,  and  rears  great  num- 
bers of  cattle.  Area,  1730  square  miles; 
pop.  457,262. 

PnTif-io/i  (pon'ti-ac),  chief  of  the  Ot- 
roniriau  ^^^^  Indians  (1720-60), 
bom  on  the  (Dttawa  River.  On  the  alli- 
ance of  the  (^Ihippeways,  Pottawattomies 
and  the  Ottawas,  he  became  chief  of  the 
three  tribes.  He  attenmted  to  drive  out 
the  English  and  recover  the  country  for 


the  Indians.  For  several  months  he  be- 
sieged Detroit  and  captured  many  forts. 
In  1766,  at  Oswego  (q.  v.),  he  entered 
into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Sir  William 
Johnson  (q.  v.).  He  was  murdered  in 
1760  by  a  Kaskasia  Indian  who  was 
bribed  with  liquor  and  money.  Consult 
Parkman's  *  History  of  th**  Conspiracy  of 
Poiitiac  and  the  War  of  the  North  Ajneri- 
fan  Tribes  against  the  English  (Colonies.' 
Pontiao  ^  city,  county  seat  of  Oak- 
ronwau,  j^^^  county,  Michigan,  26 
miles  N.  N.  w.  of  Detroit  in  the  center  of  a 
beautiful  lake  region.  The  plants  of  the 
General  Motors  Corporation  are  located 
in  Pontiac.  Over  yOOO  people  are  em- 
ployed here  in  the  manufacture  of  auto- 
mobiles  and  parts.  Other  products  are 
farm  implements,  paints,  varnishes, 
foundry  products,  etc.  It  is  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  and  other  railroads.  The  city  was 
named  in  honor  of  the  Indian  chief  Pon- 
tiac. Pop.  (1910)  14.532;  (1920)  34,273. 
Pontian  county  seat  of  Livingston 
XUnuaUy  ^^  iuinois.  on  Vermilion 
River,  93  miles  s.  8.  w.  of  Chicago,  in 
the  heart  of  the  com  belt.  It  has  shoe 
factories,  foundry,  etc.  The  State  Re- 
formatory is  here.  Pop.  6664. 
Pontifl.nii.1r    (pon-te-a-nak'),  the  cap- 

ments  on  the  w.  coast  of  Borneo,  at  tne 
confluence  of  the  Landak  and  Kapuas, 
almost  on  the  equator.  It  has  some 
trade  in  gold  dust,  diamonds,  sugar,  rice, 
coffee,  cotton,  and  edible  birds'-nests. 
Pop.  18,00a 
Pontif ex    (Pon'ti-feks) ,  among  the  an- 

served  no  particular  divinity.  The  Ro- 
man pontiflces  formed  the  most  illustrious 
among  the  great  colleges  of  priests.  Their 
institution  was  ascribed  to  Numa,  and 
their  number  varied  at  different  periods 
from  four  to  sixteen.  The  pantifew  maw- 
tmtis,  or  chief  pontiff,  held  his  ofllce  for 
life,  and  could  not  leave  Italv.  The  em- 
peror afterwards  assumed  this  title  until 
the  time  of  Theodosius,  and  it  subse- 
quently became  equivalent  to  pope. 

Pontine  Marshes,   *°  S''^*®"'^''; 

.»  vMv«^v  .w.«i«0MVif9  marshy  tract  ot 
land  in  Italy,  in  the  8.  part  of  the  Roman 
Campania,  extending,  along  the  shores  oi 
the  Mediterranean  for  about  24  miles,  with 
a  mean  breadth  of  7  miles.  The  Romans, 
by  the  construction  of  the  Appian  way 
and  by  means  of  canals,  laid  a  consider* 
able  part  of  them  dry,  and  many  of  the 
popes  engaged  in  the  drainage  and  re- 
claiming of  the  marshes.  In  1899  the 
Italian  government  set  aside  $1,400,000 
for  the  purpose  of  draining  these  marshes 
— a  work  estimated  to  occupy  24  years. 
The  vast  tract  is  inhabited  by  a  scanty 
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population  of  husbandmen  and  shepherds, 
who,  if  possible,  spend  only  a  part  of  the 
year  here. 

Pontoiae  (pon-twas),  a  town  in 
X-OUMIlBe  j' ranee,  department  of 
Seine-et-Oise,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Vioene  with  the  Oise.  It  has  manufac- 
tures ot  iriit'iuical  productH,  Hosiery,  etc. 
Pop.  9023. 

Pontoon  (pon'tOn'),  in  military  en- 
fuutuuii  gfneering,  a  flat-bottomed 
boat,  or  any  lisht  framework  or  floating 
body  used  in  the  construction  of  a  tem- 
porary bridge  over  a  river.  One  form 
of  pontoon  is  a  hollow  tin-plate  cylinder, 
with  hemispherical  ends,  and  divided  bv 
several  longitudinal  and  transverse  parti- 
tions to  act  as  braces  and  to  prevent 
sinking  if  pierced  by  a  shot  or  by  acci- 
dent. Another  is  in  the  form  of  a 
decked  canoe,  and  consists  of  a  timber 


Pontoon  and  Pontoon  Bridge. 
a.  Pontoon,  external  and  internal  itraotnre. 
b  b.  End  of  same,  supporting  the  roadway. 
e.  Plan  of  bridge,  d  d.  Pontoons.  0, 
Bafters  for  inpporting  the  roadway.  /, 
Boadway  oomplete. 

frame  covered  with  sheet  copper.  It  is 
formed  in  two  distinct  parts,  which  are 
locked  together  for  use  and  dislocated  for 
transportation,  and  is  also  divided  into 
air-tight  chambers.  The  name  is  also 
given  to  a  water-tight  structure  or  frame 
placed  beneath  a  submerged  vessel  and 
then  filled  with  air  to  assist  in  refloating 
the  vessel ;  and  to  a  water-tight  structure 
which  is  sunk  by  filling  with  water  and 
raised  by  pumping  it  out,  used  to  close 
a  sluice-way  or  entrance  to  a  dock. 

Pontoppidan   i£x°K".;Xf.tSr: 

bom  in  1688;  died  in  1764.  He  became 
preacher  to  the  court  in  1735,  and  soon 
after  professor  of  theology  in  Copen- 
hagen. In  1747  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Bergen,  and  1755  chancellor  of  Copen- 
hagen University.  Pontoppidan  wrote 
several  works  of  historical  and  scientific 
hitercst,    including   Natural   HUtcry   of 


NoncQfft  AnnaU  of  the  DanUh  Ohurekf 
etc 

Pontiu  ^rliJ^d^fr^S.  ^. 

Pontus  Euzinus,  on  which  it  lay),  which 
extended  from  Halys  on  the  west  to 
Colchis  on  the  east,  and  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  on 
the  south  by  Galatia,  Cappadocia  and 
Armenia  Minor.  The  first  king  was 
Artabazes,  son  of  Darius.  The  kingdom 
was  in  its  most  flourishing  state  under 
Mithridates  the  Great.  But  soon  after 
his  death  (b.o.  63)  it  was  conquered  by 
CiBsar,  and  made  tributary  to  the  Roman 
Empire.  In  1204  Alexius  Comnenus 
founded  a  new  kingdom  in  Pontus,  and  In 
1461  Mohammed  II  united  it  with  his 
great  conquests. 

Pontus  Euxi'llllS,  JSrtte*BlTk 
Sea  (which  see). 

of  England,  in  the  county  and  15i  miles 
southwest  of  Monmouth.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  population  is  employed  in 
ironworks  and  forges  and  works  for  mak- 
ing tin-plate.     Pop.  6126. 

Pontyprydd  K;^^^^liX%'S^- 

morganshire.  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Rhondda  with  the  TaflT.  It  has  rapidly 
increased  in  recent  times  owing  to  the 
adjacent  coal  and  iron  mines.  Pop. 
(1911).  43.215. 

Ponv  (P^'^Ot  a  term  applied  to  the 
Avuj  young  of  the  horse  and  also  to 
several  subvarleties  or  races  of  horses, 
generally  of  smaller  sise  than  the  ordi- 
nary horses,  and  which  are  bred  in  large 
flo<^  and  herds  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  chiefly  for  purposes  01  riding  and 
of  lighter  draught  work.  Among  well- 
known  breeds  are  the  Welsh,  Shetland, 
Iceland,  Canadian,  etc. 

Poodle  iP^'<i^>»  a  8™l",  variety  of 
dog  covered  with  long,  curling 
hair,  and  remarkable  for  its  great  intelli- 
gence and  aflTection.  The  usual  color  is 
white,  but  black  and  blue,  if  good  in  other 
points,  are  highly  valued. 
Poole  (P^0>  ^  seaport  of  England, 
Avvj.%#  county  of  Dorset,  on  the  north 
part  of  Poole  Harbor^  an  ancient  place. 
The  old  town  is  being  surrounded  by 
handsome  suburbs  ai  a  rapid  rate,  and 
there  are  many  fine  public  buildings. 
The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of 
cordage  and  sail-cloth;  there  are  also 
potteries,  large  flour-mills,  and  two  iron 
foundries.  The  harbor  is  large  and  com- 
modious, with  excellent  quays  and  ex- 
tensive warehouses.  The  chief  exports 
are  clay  for  the  Staffordshire  potteries. 
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and  manufactured  clay  goods.  Pop. 
38,886. 

Poole  Matthew,  the  compiler  of  the 
^  8ynop9i$  Criiicorum  BiUicorum, 
was  born  at  York  about  1624;  died  at 
Amsterdam  in  1679.  He  studied  at  Em- 
manuel College,  Cambridge,  and  took 
orders.  In  16iS2  he  was  ejected  by  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  from  his  church  of 
St.  Michael-le-Queme  in  London,  and 
subsequently  retired  to  Hollands  He 
devoted  ten  years  to  his  SyfiopM,  which 
is  an  attempt  to  condense  into  one  work 
all  biblical  criticisms  written  previous  to 
his  own  times. 

Poole  William  Fbedebick,  bibliogra- 
'  pher,  was  bom  at  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetU,  in  1821 :  died  in  1894.  He  was 
a  librarian  in  Cincinnati,  Boston,  and 
Chicago.  His  chief  work  Is  his  very  use- 
ful Indeaf  to  Periodical  Literature. 
PoonaG  (P^'nuk),  the  substance  left 
vviic*\/  after  cocoanut  oil  is  expressed 
from  the  nuts,  used  as  manure  and  for 
feeding  stock. 

PnnTiflli  (po'na),  or  Puna,  a  city  and 
roonau  district  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Bombay.  It  is  about  119 
miles  east  of  Bombay  by  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsular  Railway.  The  city  is 
well  built,  and  has  the  Deccan  college 
for  classics,  mathematics,  and  philoso- 
phy, and  a  college  of  science  with  special 
training  in  civil  engineering,  also  train- 
ing college,  female  normal  school,  and 
other  schools,  public  library,  hospital, 
arsenal,  barracks,  etc.  It  was  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Peishwa,  or  head  of  tne 
Mahratta  confederacy.  It  Is  a  health 
resort,  and  for  part  of  the  year  the  seat 
of  the  Bombay  government.  Manufac- 
tures include  gold  and  silver  jewelry, 
small  ornaments  in  brass,  copper,  and 
ivory,  and  silk  and  cotton  fabrics.  It 
is  an  important  military  station  (the 
cantonments  lying  to  the  north  of  the 
town),  and  good  roads  connect  it  with 
Bombay,  Ahmednagar,  Sattarah,  etc. 
Pop.  153,320,  of  whom  30,129  are 
in  the  cantonments. —  The  district  has 
an  area  of  5348  sq.  miles,  and  a  pop. 
of  995,330.  It  is  an  elevated  table- 
land, watered  by  the  Bhima  and  its 
tributaries,  and  abounding  in  isolated 
heights,  formerly  crowned  with  very 
strong  fortresses.  The  inhabitants  chiefly 
are  Mabrattas. 

Poon    ^P^°)»  <>'  PooNA  Wood,  is  the 
VV4*    ^^j^  ^£  ^jj^  p^^jj  jj.^  ^  Calophyl- 

lutn  inophyUum  and  Calophyllum  angus- 
tifolium),  a  native  of  India.  It  is  of  a 
light,  porous  texture  and  Is  much  used 
in  the  East  Indies  in  shipbuilding  for 
planks  and  spars.  The  Calcutta  poon  is 
T)ref erred  to  that  of  other  districts.    Poon 


seed  yields  an  oil  called  dHo,  poon-seed 
oil,  etc 

Poon  (P^P)>  ^^^  aftermost  and  high- 
*  ^^r  est  part  of  the  hull  in  large  ves- 
sels; or,  a  ^rtial  deck  in  the  aftermost 
part  of  a  ship  above  the  deck  proper. 
Poor  (P^'')*  those  who  lack  the  means 
necessary  for  their  subsistence. 
At  no  period  in  the  history  of  the  worid, 
and  among  no  people,  can  there  be  said 
to  have  existed  no  poor,  and  probably  in 
all  civilized  communities  some  provision, 
however  inadequate,  has  been  made  for 
their  support.  In  Rome,  in  its  earlier 
days  at  least,  the  contest  between  the 
plebeians  and  patricians  partook  very 
much  of  the  nature  of  a  struggle  between 
poverty  and  riches,  and  in  later  times 
com  or  bread  was  often  doled  out  free 
to  needy  citizens.  During  the  middle 
ages  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
were  maintained  in  a  state  of  bondage 
by  their  feudal  superiors,  and  many 
freemen,  in  order  to  avoid  destitution, 
surrendered  their  liberty  and  became 
serfs.  In  all  the  countries  of  modem 
Europe  laws  have  been  enacted  relative 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  In 
England,  up  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII, 
the  poor  subsisted  entirely  on  private 
benevolence.  Numerous  statutes  were 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  and 
following  reigns  to  provide  for  the  poor 
and  'impotent,'  but  these  were  far  from 
sufficient  and  other  measures  were 
adopted,  overseers  of  the  poor  being  ap- 
pointed in  1601  in  every  parish.  Their 
chief  duties  were:  first,  to  provide  for 
the  poor,  old,  impotent;  and,  secondly,  to 
provide  work  for  the  able-bodied  out  of 
employment  For  these  purposes  they 
had  power  to  levy  rates  on  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  parish.  This  Elizabethan  act 
is  the  basis  of  the  present  English  poor- 
law  system.  The  statute  of  1601  was 
modified  by  a  law  of  Charies  II  in  1662 
and  from  this  period  till  1834  the  admin- 
istration of  relief  was  entrasted  to  the 
church  wardens  and  inspectors.  The 
working  of  these  laws  was  attended  with 
numerous  abuses,  and  in  1834  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act  was  passed,  which 
with  some  more  recent  statutes  forms 
the  legislation  in  actual  operation  at  the 
present  day. 

A  legal  claim  to  relief  exists  in  most 
of  the  northern  European  countries,  but 
in  others  no  such  edict  as  a  poor  law 
exists.  Poor  laws  in  the  United  States 
are  of  local  enactment  General  laws 
have  been  passed  by  some  of  the  states, 
but  town  authorities  usually  adopt  regu- 
lations for  the  care  of  the  poor.  Several 
states  have  passed  what  are  called 
'  tramp  laws,'  making  it  a  criminal  of- 
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ST.  PETER 

St  Peter  was  born  in  Bethsaida,  a  small  town  of  Galilee.  He  was  the 
son  of  Jonas,  and  a  fisherman  by  occupation.  H«  received  from  Jesus  Christ 
the  Supreme  Pontifical  Power  to  be  transmitted  to  his  successors;  resided 
first  at  Antioch,  then  at  Rome,  where  he  was  martyred  June  29,  in  the 
year  67,  having  governed  the  Church  from  that  city  for  25  years,  2  months 
and  7  days. 
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POPE  LEO  XIII.  BESTOWING  HIS  APOSTOLIC  BLESSING  ON  THE 
CHRISTIAN  WORLD. 

The  above  picture  shows  the  posture  of  the  Popes  as  they  bless  ths  City  of  Rome  and 
world  from  the  balcony  of  St.  Peter^s  Church,  Rome, on  Easter  Sunday  of  each  year. 
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RETURNING  FROM  MASS— SISTINE  CHAPEL 

The  above  picture  shows  Pope  Leo  XIII.  returning  from  the  Sistine  Chapel  in 
his  private  apartments,  accompanied  by  the  Papal  Court.  The  chair  in  which  he 
is  carried  tests  on  the  shoulders  of  twelve  Vatican  oflScials. 

On  Sunday,  the  3rd  of  March,  1878,  His  Holiness  was  crowned  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  this  being  the  second  instance  since  1555  of  the  ceremony  taking  pit 
side  the  loggia  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter.  Digitized  t 
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f  JIT};ilfU  PI  S  PU^lTEO  NELLA  DJASULK  A  VA 1 ICANA 
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ST.  PETER'S   CHAIR  PRESERVED  IN  THE  VATICAN  BASILICA 

The  front  of  the  chair  is  36  inches  broad  and  30  inches  high;  its  sides  are  a  little 
more  than  15  inches  in  breadth;  its  height,  including  the  back,  54  inches.  It  is  of 
wood,  with  small  columns  and  little  arches;  on  the  front  part  of  the  chair  are 
chiselled  eighteen  subjects  in  ivory,  executed  with  rare  perfection,  and  mingled 
with  little  ornaments  very  delicately  worked.  All  around  are  a  number  of  figures 
in  ivory. 

There  are  preserved  in  the  Vatican  archives  authentic  documents  referring  to 
the  chair,  dating  from  the  fourth  century  down  to  our  own  time. 


Pooree  Pope 

fense  for  the  class  of  paupers  generally  sequently  fn>m  the  very  earliest  times 
styled  *  tramps  *  to  wander  through  the  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  the  first  among 
state  without  '  visible  means  of  sup-  the  five  patriarchs  or  superior  bishops  of 
port.'  In  some  states  the  farming  out  Christendom.  A  decree  of  the  emperor 
of  the. town  poor  to  the  lowest  bidder  is  Yalentian  III  (445)  acknowledged  the 
still  practiced.  The  town  in  which  a  Bishop  of  Rome  as  primate,  but  until 
pauper  has  legal  settlement  is  required  the  eighth  century  many  measures  of  the 
to  support  him.  popes  met  with  violent  opposition.  Leo 
PoOree  (P^'"*)^  or  Pubi,  commonly  the  Great  (440-461)  did  not  fail  to 
called  JuoGBBNAUT,  a  town  in  base  his  claims  to  the  primacy  on  divine 
the  province  of  Orissa  (India).  The  authority  by  appealing  to  Matt.,  zvi,  18; 
town  is  250  miles  8.  w.  from  Calcutta,  and  he  did  much  to  establish  the  theory 
and  595  miles  n.  of  Madras.  It  contains  that  bishops  in  disputes  with  their 
the  shrine  of  Juggernaut,  to  whose  wor-  metropolitans  had  a  right  of  appeal  to 
ship  crowds  flock  from  every  part  of  Rome.  The  Eastern  Church  early  re- 
India.  Pop.  about  30,000.  sisted  the  see  of  Rome,  and  this  mainly 
Poore  ^P^')>  Benjamin  Pkblbt,  occasioned  the  schism  that  in  1054 
journalist,  was  bom  near  New-  divided  Christendom  into  the  Greek  and 
buryi>ort,  Massachusetts,  in  1820.  His  Latin  Churches.  Non-Catholics  allege 
lifework  was  that  of  Washington  cor-  that  several  circumstances  contributed 
respondent.  His  letters  to  the  Boston  to  open  to  the  popes  the  way  to  supreme 
Journal  and  to  other  papers  gained  him  control  over  all  churches.  Among  these 
a  national  reputation  by  their  trust-  they  cite  the  establishment  of  missionary 
worthy  character.  He  was  an  industri-  churches  in  Germany  directly  under  Rome, 
ous  collector  of  historical  matter,  and  the  pseudo-Isidorian  decretals,  which  con- 
published  several  works,  some  of  which  tained  many  forged  documents  support- 
had  large  circulation.  In  1867  he  began  ing  the  general  supremacy  of  the  Roman 
to  edit  the  Congressional  Directory;  pontiff,  the  gradations  of  ecclesiastical 
brought  out  the  annual  abridgment  of  rank,  and  the  personal  superiority  of 
the  public  documents  for  many  years;  some  popes  over  their  contemporaries, 
also  made  a  compilation  of  United  States  Leo  the  Great  (440-461),  Gregory  I, 
treaties  with  different  countries.  He  the  Great  (590-604),  and  Leo  III  (795- 
died  in  1887.  816),  who  crowned  Charlemagne,  all  in- 
Povavan    (P^Pa-y^')*  a  city  of  Co-  creased  the  authority  of  the  papal  title. 

r   J    *^    lombia,  and  capital  of  the  Much  violence  and  politics  marked  papal 

state  of  Cauca,  situated  near  the  river  elections  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  cen- 

Cauca,  and  228  miles  s.  w.  of  Bogotft.  turies.    In    1059  the   dignity   and   inde- 

It  is   the   see  of  a   bishop,  and   has  a  pendence  of  the  papal  chair  were  height- 

university,  a  cathedral,  a  hospital,  and  ened  by  the  constitution  of  Nicolas  II, 

other  public  buildings.     In  1834  it  was  placing  the  right  of  election  of  the  pope 

nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.    Pop.  In  the  hands  of  the  cardinals.     In  10t3 

(1906  estimate)  10,000.  Gregory  VII,  at  a  Roman  council,  form- 

PODe    (l^P>  Latin  papa,  Greek,  papas,  ally  prohibited   the   use  of  the  title  of 

"  father),  the  title  given  to  the  pope  by  any  other  ecclesiastic  than  the 
head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  Bishop  of  Rome;  he  also  enforced  a 
It  seems  to  have  been  used  at  first  in  the  celibate  life  upon  the  clergy,  and  pro- 
early  church  as  a  title  of  reverence  given  hibited  lay  investiture.  The  reign  of 
to  ecclesiastics  generally,  and  at  the  pres-  Innocent  III  (1198-1216)  raised  the 
ent  time  it  is  applied  in  the  Greek  Church  papal  see  to  the  highest  degree  of  power 
to  all  priests.  In  the  early  Western  and  dignity;  and  having  gained  almost 
Church  the  title  of  pope  was  ultimately  unlimited  spiritual  dominion,  the  popes 
bestowed  upon  the  metropolitan  bishops,  now  began  to  extend  their  temporal 
but  in  the  struggle  for  pre-eminence  the  power  also.  The  dominions  und^r  the 
claim  to  be  recognized  as  the  only  poi)e  pope's  temporal  rule  had  at  first  con- 
was  enforced  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  sisted  of  a  territory  mnted  to  the 
This  claim  of  preeminence  was  founded  papal  see  by  Pepin  in  754,  which  was 
on  the  belief,  supported  by  the  early  tradi-  subsequently  largely  increased.  The 
tions  of  the  cnurch,  that  the  Apostle  popes,  however,  continued  to  hold  to 
Peter  planted  a  church  in  Rome,  and  some  extent  the  position  of  vassals  of  the 
that  he  died  there  as  a  martyr.  This  German  Empire,  and  until  the  twelfth 
tradition,  taken  in  connection  with  the  century  the  emperors  would  not  permit 
alleged  preeminence  of  Peter  among  the  election  of  a  pope  to  take  place  with- 
Christ's  disciples,  came  to  be  regarded  as  out  their  sanction.  Innocent  III,  how- 
sufficient  reason  for  the  primacy  of  the  ever,  largely  increased  his  territories  at 
Bishop  of  Rome  in  the  church.  Con-  the  expense  of  the  empire,  and  the  power 
1A o 
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of  the  emperors  orer  Rome  and  the  pope 
mtf/  DOW  be  leid  to  have  come  to  an 
end.  Favorable  clrcomitances  had  al- 
ready made  eeveral  kincdoma  tributary 
to  the  papal  see,  which  had  now  ac- 
quired such  power  that  Innocent  III  was 
enabled  both  to  depose  and  to  proclaim 
kings,  and  put  both  France  and  England 
under  an  interdict.  France  was  the  first 
to  resist  successfully  the  papal  authority. 
In  Philip  the  Fair  Boniface  VIII  found  a 
pelitical  superior,  and  his  successors  from 
1807  to  1377  remained  under  French  in- 
fluence, and  held  their  courts  at  Avignon. 
Their  dignity  sunk  still  lower  in  1378, 
when  two  rival  popes  appeared,  Urban 
VI  and  Clement  Vll,  causing  a  schism 
and  scandal  in  the  church  for  thirty- 
nine  years.  This  schism  did  much  to 
lessen  the  influence  of  the  popes  in 
Christendom,  and  it  subsequently  re- 
ceived a  greater  blow  from  the  Reforma- 
tion. During  the  reign  of  Leo  X 
(1513-25)  Luther,  Zuinglius  and  Cal- 
vin were  the  heralds  of  an  opposition 
which  separated  almost  half  the  West 
from  the  popes,  while  the  policv  of 
Charles  V  was  at  the  same  time  dimin- 
ishing their  power,  and  from  this  time 
neither  the  new  support  of  the  Society  of 
Jesuits  nor  the  policy  of  the  popes 
could  restore  the  old  authority  of  the 
papal  throne.  The  national  churches  ob- 
tained their  freedom  in  spite  of  all  op- 
position, and  the  Peace  of  Westphalia 
(1648),  bringing  to  an  end  the  Thirty 
Years'  war  and  the  religious  struggle  in 
Germany,  gave  public  legality  to  a  sys- 
tem of  toleration  which  was  in  direct 
contradiction  to  all  earlier  conduct 
The  bulls  of  the  popes  were  now  no 
longer  of  avail  beyond  the  states  of  the 
church  without  the  consent  of  the  sov- 
ereigns, and  the  revenues  from  foreign 
kingdoms  decreased.  Pius  VI  (1775-99) 
witnessed  the  revolution  which  not  only 
tore  from  him  the  French  Church,  but 
even  deprived  him  of  bis  dominions.  In 
1801.  and  again  in  1809,  Pius  VII  lost 
his  liberty  and  possessions,  and  owed  his 
restoration  in  1814  to  a  coalition  of 
temporal  princes,  among  whom  were  two 
heretics  (Enslish  and  Prussian)  and  a 
schismatic  (tne  Russian).  Nevertheless 
he  not  only  restored  the  Inquisition,  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  other  religious 
orders,  but  advanced  claims  and  princi- 
ples entirely  opposed  to  the  ideas  and 
resolutions  of  his  liberators.  The  same 
spirit  that  actuated  Pius  VII  actuated 
in  like  manner  his  successors,  Leo  XII 
(1823-29),  Pius  VIII  (1829^),  and 
above  all  Gregory  XVI  (1831-46).  The 
opposition  of  the  latter  to  all  changes  in 
the  civil  relations  of  the  papal  dommiona 


contributed  greatly  to  the  revolution  of 
1848,  which  obliged  his  successor.  Pius 
IX,  to  flee  from  Rome.  The  temporal 
power  of  the  papacy  was  further  weak- 
ened by  the  events  of  1869,  1860,  and 
186a  And  after  the  withdrawal'  of  the 
French  troops  from  Italy  in  ISIO,  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  took  possession  of 
Rome,  and  since  that  time  the  pope  has 
lived  in  almost  complete  seclusion  in  the 
Vatican. 


By  the  decrees  of  the  Vatican  Cooncil 
of  1870  the  pope  has  supreme  power  in 
matters  of  discipline  and  faith  over  all 


and  each  of  the  pastors  and  of  the  faith- 
ful. It  is  further  taught  by  the  Vatican 
Council  that  when  the  pontiff  speaks 
em  ootAedm,  that  is,  when  he,  in  rirtne 
of  his  apostolic  office,  defines  a  doctrine 
of  faith  and  morals  to  be  held  by  the 
whole  church,  he  possesses  infallibility  by 
divine  assistance.  The  pope  cannot  an- 
nul the  constitution  of  the  church  as  or- 
dained by  Christ.  He  may  condemn  or 
prohibit  books,  alter  the  rites  of  the 
church,  and  reserve  to  himself  the  canon- 
isation of  saints.  A  pope  has  no  power 
to  nominate  his  successor,  election  being 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  cardinals,  who 
are  not  bound  to  choose  one  of  their 
own  body.  The  papal  insignia  are  the 
tiara  or  triple  crown,  the  straight  croaier, 
and  the  pallium.  He  is  addressed  as 
*  Your  holmess.' 

We  subjoin  a  table  of  the  popes,  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  Notisie,  with  the 
dates  of  the  commencement  of  their  pon- 
tificates. The  names  printed  in  italics 
are  those  of  anti-popes:  — 


St.  Pater  ..aj). 

St.  Linni 

St.  Anselatui  . . 
St.  Olament  I  . 
St.  EvsrlitQi  . . 
St.  Alexander  I 
St.  Siztni  I  . . . 
St.  Talaiphorus. 
St.  Hyginos  . . . 

St.  Piiu  I 

St.  Anieetai  . . . 
St.  Sotami  .... 
St.  EI«ath«riai. 
St.  Yietor  I  . . . 
St.  Z«phiriBiis  . 
St.  Oalliztus  I  . 
St.  Urban  I  . . . 
St.  Pontisnos  . . 
St.  Antami  . . . 

St.  Fabian 

St.  Oornaliiu  .. 
St.  Laeiui  I — 
NovmHmnu9  . . 
St.  Stephen  I  . . 
St.  Siztni  II  . . 
St.  Dionyaini  . . 

St.  F«Uz  I 

St.  Entyehianna. 
St.  Oaius 


41 

66 
78 
91 
100 
108 
119 
127 
189 
142 
157 
168 
177 
198 
202 
217 
228 
280 
285 
236 
250 

252 
258 
257 
259 
269 
275 
288 


St.  HareaUiaos. 

A.D. 

(See  vacant  8 

yaan  and  8 

months.) 

St.  ICarcaUni  I. 

Si.  BMebini    . . 

8t.M«lokiadaior 

Miltiadai  ... 
St.  Sylvaatar  I 
St.  ICareni  ... 
Si.  Jnlios  I    .. 

UbariQS 

St.      FaUx      n 

(■ometimea 

raekonad      an 

Anti-popa)  . . 
Si.  Damasna  I  . 
St.  Siricina  . . . 
St.  Anaitaiins  I 
St.  Innocent  I  . 
St.  ZoBimui  . . . 
St.  Boniface  I — 

E%dmiiMt    

St.  Celeatine  I  . 
St.  Siztna  HI  . 
St.    Leo    I    the 

Great    

Si.  Hilary 


298 


808 
816 

811 
814 
886 
887 
852 


855 
866 
884 
898 
402 
417 

418 
422 
482 


461 
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POPE  PIUS  IX. 

John  Mary  Mastai-Ferretti  was  born  in  Sinigaglia,  In  the  duchy  of 
Urbino,  Italy,  May  13,  1792;  elected  Pope  June  17,  1846;  died  February  7, 
1878;  reigned  in  the  See  of  Peter  longer  than  any  previous  Pope — 32 
years,  7  months.  His  remains  are  buriod  in  the  Church  of  St.  Lor^nsp^' 
beyond  the  walls  of  Rome. 
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By  cnurUsy  of  Iletbcrt  Welts  / 

LEADING  LIGHTS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN 
GREAT    BRITAIN 

The  above  picture  represents  the  great  lights  contemjwrary  with  Pope  Leo  XI 1 

CARDINAL   NICHOLAS   WISEMAN 
CARDINAL  JOHN   HENRY   NXWMAN  CAJIDINAL   HENRY   EDWARD   UfANNINQ 

DANIEL  O'CONKIU. 
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JOSEPH  SARTO— THE  NEW  PONTIFF. 
The  prelate  chosen  as  the  successor  of  the  Best  Beloved  Pope  Leo  XIII. 
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8t  SimpUclQi  .  468 

Bt  Felix  III  . .  488 

8t  Oelaalni  I  .  492 

St.  Anastmaliii  II  496 

St  Sjrmmachiia.  498 

St  HormladM..  614 

St.  John  I....  628 

8t   Fkllx  IV..  626 

BonlfacA    II...  680 

John  II 682 

St  Agnpetai  I.  636 

St  SUverliui  ..  686 

VlgiUni 687 

Pelnsliis  I  . . . .  666 

John  III 660 

Benedict    I 

(Bonom)  ..  674 

Pelagioi  II  . . .  678 
8t    Gregory    I 

(The    Great)  690 

Sabtailanmi  ....  604 

Boniface  III...  607 

8t  Boniface  IV  608 

St  Denadedlt..  616 

Boniface  T 619 

Honortna  I 626 

(See  racant  1 
year  and  7 
months.) 

Serertnu   ....  640 

John  IT 640 

Theodoras  I...  642 

St.  Martin  I...  649 

St  Buffenlns  I.  664 

Bt   TltaUanns.  667 

Adeotatos  ....  672 

Domnns  I  ....  676 

Bt  Agatho  ...  678 

St  Leo  II 682 

St  Benedict  II  684 

John  y 686 

Conon 686 

Bt  Se^us  I..  687 

John  ^ 701 

John  VII 706 

Slslnnlns 708 

Coastanthie   ..  708 

St  Gregory  11.  716 

St  Gregory  III  781 

St  Zachary...  741 
Stephen  II  (died 

before  conse- 

eratlon)  ....  752 

Stephen  in...  762 

St  Paol  I....  767 

Stephen  IV....  768 

Adrian  I 772 

StLeoni....  795 

Steven  V 816 

St^scfaall..  817 

Bngenlns  II...  824 

Valentlnns   ...  827 

Gregory  IV  . . .  827 

Serglns  II  ... .  844 

BtlioIV....  847 

Benedict    III..  866 

Bt  Nicholas  I.  868 

Adrian  II  ....  867 


John  VIII   ...  872 

Martin    II 882 

Adrian  III 884 

Stephen    VI...  886 

FormoBus  ....  881 
Boniface        VI 

(reigned  only 

18    days)...  896 

Stephen  VII...  896 

Romanus    ....  897 

Theodoras    II.  898 

John  IX 898 

Benedict   IV...  900 

Leo  V 908 

diristopher    . .  908 

Serglns    III...  904 

Anastaslus    III  911 

LandoBlns    . . .  918 

John  X 914 

Leo  VI   928 

Stephen   VIIL.  929 

John  XI 981 

Leo  VII   936 

Stephen  IX   ..  939 

Martin  III  ...  948 

Agapetos  II  . .  946 

John  XII   ....  965 

Benedict  V  ...  964 

John  XIII   ...  966 

Benedict  VL..  972 
Domnns   II — 

Bonifoee  VII  974 

Benedict  VII..  976 

John  XIV  ....  988 

John  XV  ....  986 
Gregory  V — 

John   XVI,.  996 

SUrester  II  . .  999 
John     XVI   or 

XVII   1008 

John   XVII    or 

XVIII    1008 

Serglns  IV  ...  1009 

Benedict  VIII .  1012 
John  XVIII  or 

XIX    1024 

Benedict  IX 

(deposed)    ..  1088 

Gregory    VI...  1045 

Clement  II  . . .  1046 

Damasns  II  ..  1048 

St    Leo   IX...  1049 

Victor  n    1065 

Stephen  X — 

Benedict   X.  1057 

Nicholas  I  ...  1068 
Alexander  II — 

ffOMorfos  II.  1061 
GrMory       VII 

(Hlldebrand) 

^^cn&meiU 

III    1078 

(See    Tacant 
1  year.) 

Victor  III    ...  1086 

Urban  II 1088 

Paschal  II   ...  1099 


Gelasias  II — 

OregarpVIII  1118 
Oalllxtas  II...  1119 
Honorins  II  . .  1124 
Innocent     11^* 

Anaclettu  II; 

Victor  IV  . .  1180 
Celestine    IL..  1148 

Lndus  II 1144 

Bngenlus  III..  1145 
Anastaslus  IV.  1168 
Adrian       IV 

(Nicholas 

Breakspear, 

an    English- 
man)      1164 

Alexander  III — 

Victor  F;  Pot* 

ehal  III  ...  1169 
LqcIus  III....  1181 
Urban  III....  1186 
Gregory  VIII .  1187 
Clement  III  ..  1187 
Celestine  III..  1191 
Innocent  III..  1108 
Honorins  III..  1216 
Gregory  IX...  1227 
Celestine    IV..  1241 

(See  vacant  1 
year  and  7 
months.) 
Innocent  IV...  1248 
Alexander    IV.  1264 

Urban  IV 1261 

Clement   IV...  1265 

(See  vacant  2 
years  and  9 
months.) 
Gregory   X. . . .  1271 
Innocent  V....  1276 
Adrian  V  ....  1276 
Vlcedomlnns  ..  1276 
John  XX  or 

XXI   1276 

Nicholas  III..  1277 
Martin  IV....  1281 
Honorins  IV..  1285 
Nicholas    IV...   1288 

(See  vacant  2 
years  and  8 
months.) 
St  Celestine  V  1294 
Boniface  VIII .  1294 
Benedict   XL..  1808 
Clement  V  (pa- 
pacy removed 

to  Avignon).  1806 

(See  vacant  2 
years  and  8 
months.) 
John  XXII — 

Nicholc9  Vat 

Borne    1816 

Benedict  XI  . .  1884 
Clement  VI  (at 

Avignon)  ...  1842 
Innocent  VI...  1862 
Urban  V   1862 


Gregory   XI 

(throne      re- 

storod    to 

Bome)    1870 

Urban  VI— 

Clement  VII  1878 
Boniface    IX — 

Benedict  XIII 

at  Avignon..  1389 
Innocent  VII..  1404 
Gregory  XII..  1406 
Alexander  V..  1409 
John  XXIIL..  1410 
Martin  V— €1«iii- 

ent  VIII  . . .  1417 
Bngenlus    IV — 

FeU»  V 1481 

Nicholas  V...  1447 
CaUlxtns   III..   1465 

Pius  II 1468 

Paul  II 1464 

Sixtus  IV  ...  1471 
Innocent  VIII .  1484 
Alexander  VI..  1492 

Pius  III 1508 

JuUns  II    ....  1508 

Leo  X 1518 

Adrian  VI  ...  1622 
element  VII  . .   1528 

Paul  III 1534 

JuUus  III  ...  1560 
Maroellus    II..  1665 

Paul  IV   1556 

Plus  IV 1559 

St  Plus  V. . . .  1666 
Gregory  XIIL.  1572 

Sixtus  V 1585 

Urban  VII  ...  1590 
Gregory  XIV..  1590 
Innocent  IX. .  1591 
Clement  VIII..  1602 

Leo  XI   1605 

Paul  V 1605 

Gregory  XV  ..  1621 
Urban  VIII  ..  1628 
Innocent  X  ..  1644 
Alexander  VII.  1655 
aement  IX...  1667 
Clement  X  ...  1670 
Innocent  XI..  1676 
Alexander  VIII  1689 
Innocent  XII..  1691 
Clement  XI...  1700 
Innocent  Xni.  1721 
Benedict  XIII  1724 
(Hement  Xn..  1780 
Benedict  XIV.  1740 
Clement  XIII.  1758 
Criement  XIV..  1769 

Plus  VI    1775 

Plus   VII    1800 

Leo  XII   1823 

Pius  VIII  ....  1829 
Gregory    XVI..   1831 

Plus  IX    1846 

Leo  XIII 1878 

Pius  X   1908 

Benedict  XV..   1914 
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PnYiA  AiAXANDKB,  a  celebrated  Eng- 
Av^i  Ush  poeL  was  bom  at  London 
in  1688.    Hi8  fatner  was  a  London  mer- 


chant and  a  devout  Catholic.  Soon  after 
hii  son's  birth  the  father  retired  to  Bin- 
field,  near  Windsor.  Pope  was  small, 
delicate,  and  much  deformed.  His  educa- 
tion was  a  desultory  one.  He  picked  up 
the  rudiments  of  Greek  and  Latin  from 
the  family  priest,  and  was  successively 
sent  to  two  schools,  one  at  Twvford,  the 
other  in  London.  He  was  taken  home 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  received  more 
priestly  instruction,  and  read  so  eagerly 
that  his  feeble  constitution  threatened  to 
break  down.  Before  he  was  fifteen  he 
attempted  an  epic  poem,  and  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  his  Pattorals  procured  him  the 
notice  of  several  eminent  persons.  In 
1711  he  published  his  poem  the  EM9Qy  on 
Criticum,  which  was  followed  by  The 
Rape  of  the  Lock,  a  polished  and  witty 
narrative  poem  founded  on  an  incident 
of  fashionable  life.  His  next  publications 
were  The  Temple  of  Fame,  a  modernisa- 
tion and  adaptation  of  Chaucer's  Houmc 
of  Fame;  Windsor  Forest,  a  pastoral 
poem  (1713)  ;  and  The  Epistle  of  Eloisa 
to  Ahdard  (1717).  From  1713  to  1726 
he  was  engaged  on  a  poetical  translation 
of  Homer^  works,  the  Iliad  (completed 
in  1720)  being  whollv  from  his  pen,  the 
Odyssey  only  half.  The  pecuniary  results 
of  these  translations  showed  a  total  profit 
of  nearly  $45,0(X).  In  1728  he  published 
his  Dunciad,  a  mock-heroic  poem  intended 
to  overwhelm  his  antagonists  with  ridi- 
cule. It  is  distinguished  by  the  excessive 
vehemence  of  its  satire,  and  is  full  of 
coarse  abuse.  This  was  followed  by 
Imitations  of  Horace  (among  the  most 
original  of  his  works),  and  by  Moral 
Eptstles  or  Essays.  His  Essay  on  Man 
was  published  anonymously  in  1733, 
and  completed  and  avowed  by  the  author 
in  the  next  year.  This  work  is  distin- 
guished by  its  poetry  rather  than  by  its 
reasonings,  which  are  confused  and  con- 
tradictory. In  1742  he  added  a  fourth 
book  to  his  Dunciad,  ui  which  he  attacked 
Collev  Cibber,  then  poet-laureate.  He 
died  in  1744,  and  was  interred  at  Twick- 
enham. Pope  was  vain  and  irascible, 
and  seems  to  have  been  equally  open 
to  flattery  and  prone  to  resentment;  yet 
he  was  kindhearted  and  stanch  to  his 
friends,  among  whom  he  reckoned  Swift, 
Arbuthnot,  and  Gay.  His  great  weakness 
was  a  disposition  to  artifice  in  order  to 
acquire  reputation  and  applause.  As  a 
poet,  no  English  writer  has  carried  fur- 
ther correctness  of  versification.  A  large 
number  of  his  letters  were  published  In 
bis  own  lifetime.  There  are  various  edi- 
tions of  Pope's  works,  the  best  being  that 


by  the  Rev.  W.  Elwin  and  W.  J.  Court- 
hope. 

Pnn#  John,  soldier,  bom  at  Louisville, 
XU|PCy  Kentucky,  in  1822:  died  in  1892. 
He  was  graduated  from  West  Point  io 
1842,  served  in  Florida  and  in  the  Mex- 
ican war,  and  was  appointed  brigadier- 
feneral  of  volunteers  in  the  Civil  war. 
le  captured  New  Madrid  and  Island  No. 

10  in  the  spring  of  1862,  and  in  June 
was  given  the  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  His  army  suffered  a  severe 
defeat  by  Lee  and  Jackson  August  29 
and  30,  1862.  He  resigned  his  command, 
and  was  afterwards  employed  against  the 
Indians  in  Minnesota.  After  the  war  be 
was  put  in  command  of  several  military 
departments. 

Poperinghe  ^^-'p>^^„r^jS 

Flanders,  with  some  trade  in  hops  and 
hemp.  It  has  manufactures  of  woolena 
lace,  linen,  pottery,  etc.     Pop.  11,552. 

Popish  Plot,  an  *  m  a  g  in  a  r  y  con 
*vyj.ou  AAvvy  gpiracy  which  Titus 
Oates  pretended  to  have  discovered  in 
1678,  and  by  which  he  succeeded  in  de- 
luding the  mind  of  the  nation  over  a 
space  of  two  years,  and  causing  the  death 
of  many  innocent  Catholics.  Oates  al- 
leged that  the  plot  was  formed  by  the 
Jesuits  and  Roman  Catholics  for  the 
purpose  of  murdering  the  king,  Charles 
11,  and  subverting  the  Protestant  religion. 
Godfrey,  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  whom 
Oates  gave  evidence,  was  found  dead  in 
a  ditch  (Oct.  17.  1678),  and  the  papists 
were  accused  of  his  murder,  though  noth- 
ing transpired  to  substantiate  the  charge. 
Parliament  met  soon  afterwards,  and  the 
(Ik>mmons  passed  a  bill  to  exclude  the 
Catholics  from  both  houses.  Oates  re- 
ceived a  pension,  and  this  encouraged 
Bedloe^  a  noted  thief  itnd  impostor,  to 
come  forward  and  confirm  Oates's  state- 
ments. He  also  accused  several  noble- 
men by  name  of  a  design  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  king.  Coleman,  secretary  to 
the  Duchess  of  York,  a  Jesuit  named 
Ireland,  and  others  were  tried,  condemned, 
and  executed  on  the  testimony  of  Oate» 
and  Bedloe.  In  1680  Viscount  Stafford 
was  impeached  by  the  (Ik>mmons,  con- 
demned by  the  Lords,  and  executed  (Dec. 
29)  as  an  accomplice  of  the  plot,  on  the 
evidence  of  Oates  and  two  of  his  asso- 
ciates.   Soon  after  the  accession  of  James 

11  (1685)  Oates  was  convicted  of  per- 
jury and  other  crimes.  See  Oates, 
Poillar  (Pop'laJfJ  PopHlus),  a  well- 
^.v^AOix  ]£QQ^n  genus  of  hardy  decidu- 
ous trees,  nat.  order  Salicaceie,  with 
both  barren  and  fertile  flowers  in  catkins, 
stamens  four  to  thirty,  leaves  alternate, 
broad,  with  long  and  slender  foot-stalks 
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Poplar  Bluff 
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fiatteued  vertically,  the  leaves  having 
generally  more  or  less  of  a  tremulous 
motion.  About  eighteen  species  have 
been  observed,  natives  of  Europe,  Central 
and  Northern  Asia  and  Nortn  America. 
Some  of  the  poplars  are  the  most  rapid 
growers  of  all  hardv  forest  trees.  They 
thrive  under  a  variety  of  conditions  as 
regards  soil,  etc,  but  do  best  in  damp 
situations.  The  timber  of  the  poplar  is 
white,  light,  and  soft,  and  not  very  valu- 
able.    P.    faUitfidtaf    the   common    Lom- 


hardy  poplar,  is  well  known  as  a  tall 
tree  with  slender  branches  almost  up- 
right; it  reaches  a  height  of  100  to  150 


feet.  P.  nigra  n  the  common  black  pop- 
lar. P.  tremUla  is  the  aspen.  P.  alha, 
the  white  poplar,  often  attains  a  height 
of  100  feet.  P.  hahamifira  is  the  bal- 
sam-poplar or  tacamahac  of  the  United 
States;  P.  moniliffyra^  the  cottonwood  of 
the  United  States;  P.  candtoafM,  the  On- 
tario poplar. 

Poplar  Bluff,  !„•£*=;•  ^«f  ^,2^3! 

73  miles  s.  w.  of  Cairo,  Illinois,  on  Mis- 
souri Pacific  and  other  railroads.  It  has 
spoke  mill,  shoe  factory,  flour  mills,  cot- 
ton gin,  etc.  Pop.  (1020)  8042. 
Ponlin  ^Pop'lin),  a  Und  of  finely 
"  woven  fabric,  made  of  silk  and 

worsted.  In  the  best  poplins  the  warp 
is  of  silk  and  the  weft  of  worsted,  a 
combination  which  imparts  peculiar  soft- 
ness and  elasticity  to  the  material;  in 
the  cheaper  makes  cotton  and  flax  are 
substituted  for  silk,  which  produces  a 
corresponding  deterioration  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  stuff.    The  manufacture  of 


poplin  was  introduced  into  Ireland  from 
France  in  1775  bv  Protestant  refugees, 
and  Ireland  is  still  famous  for  its  pro- 


duction. 

Popocatepetl   <S^'?-*S>J^'J-  « 

poco,  to  smoke,  and  tepetl,  a  mountain), 
an  active  volcano  in  Mexico,  in  the  prov- 
mce  of  Puebla ;  Ion.  OS""  dS^  w. ;  lat  18"* 
36'  N.  Its  height  has  been  estimated  at 
17,884  feet  TTie  crater  is  3  miles  in 
circumference  and  1000  feet  deep.  For- 
ests cover  the  base  of  the  mountain,  but 
its  summit  is  mostly  covered  with  snow. 
Ponnv  (POP'O*  the  common  name 
xvyyj  £^p  plants  of  the  genus  Po- 
pfver,  type  of  the  order  PapaveraceiB. 
The  species  of  poppy  are  herbaceous 
plants,  all  bearing  large,  brilliant,  but 
fugacious  flowers.  The  white  poppy  (P. 
somnifirufn)  yields  the  well-known  opium 
of  commerce.  (See  Opium,)  Most  of 
the  species  are  natives  of  Europe.  They 
often  occur  as  weeds  in  fields  and  waste 
places,  and  are  frequently  also  cultivated 
m  gardens  for  ornament.    Tb#  seeds  of 


the  white  poppy  yield  a  fixed  harmless 
oil  employed  for  culinary  purposes;  and 
the  oil-cake  is  used  for  feeding  cattle. 
The  roots  of  the  poppy  are  annual  or 
perennial;  the  calyx  is  composed  of  two 
leaves,  and  the  corolla  of  four  petals; 
the  stamens  are  numerous,  and  the  cap- 
sule is  one-celled,  with  several  longi- 
tudinal partitions,  and  contains  a  multi- 
tude of  seeds. 

Population  iJ?2S;^nVV±"^^^^^^^ 

'^  power  01  propagation  in- 

herent in  all  organic  life  may  be  regarded 
as  practically  infinite.  There  is  no  one 
species  of  vegetable  or  animal  which, 
under  favorable  conditions  as  to  space, 
climate,  and  food  (that  is  to  say,  if  not 
crowded  and  interfered  with  by  others), 
would  not  in  a  small  number  of  years 
overspread  every  habitable  region  of  the 
globe.  To  this  property  of  organfased  be- 
ings the  human  species  forms  no  excep- 
tion. And  it  is  a  very  low  estimate  of 
its  power  of  increase  if  we  assume  only 
that,  under  favorable  conditions,  each 
generation  might  be  double  the  number 
of  the  generation  which  preceded  it 
Taking  mankind  in  the  mass,  the  indi- 
vidual desire  to  contribute  to  the  increase 
of  the  species  may  be  held  to  be  universal, 
but  the  actual  growth  of  population  is 
nowhere  left  to  the  unaided  force  of  this 
motive,  and  nowhere  does  any  community 
increase  to  the  extent  of  its  theoretical 
capacity,  even  though  the  growth  of  pop- 
ulation has  come  to  be  commonly  con- 
sidered as  an  indispensable  sign  of  the 
prosperity  of  a  community.  For  one 
thing,  population  cannot  continue  to  in- 
crease beyond  the  means  of  subsistence, 
and  every  increase  beyond  actual  or  im- 
mediately attainable  means  must  lead  to 
a  destruction  of  life.  But  if  population 
is  thus  actually  limited  by  the  means  of 
subsistence,  it  cannot  be  prevented  by 
these  means  from  going  further  than  these 
means  will  warrant;  that  is  to  say,  it 
will  only  be  checked  or  arrested  after 
it  has  exceeded  the  means  of  subsistence. 
It  becomes  then  an  inquiry  of  great  im- 
portance by  what  kind  of  checks  popula- 
tion is  actuallv  brought  up  at  the  point 
at  which  it  is  in  fact  arrested.  This 
inquiry  was  first  systematically  treated 
in  an  Essaff  on  the  Principle  of  Popu- 
lation, published  in  1798  by  the  Rev.  T. 
R.  Malthus.  (See  Malihus,)  Malthus 
points  out  that  population  increases  in  a 
geometrical  while  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence increase  only  in  an  arithmetical 
ratio.  And  in  examining  the  bearing  on 
each  other  of  the  different  ratios  of  in- 
crease of  human  life,  and  of  the  means 
of  supporting  it,  he  has  deduced  a  law 
to  the  proof  of  which  a  considerable  por- 
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don  of  bit  work  i«  devoted.  Thi«  law 
is  that  the  energy  of  reproduction  riaea 
above  all  the  ordinary  accidenta  of  hu- 
man life,  and  the  inevitable  restrainta 
imposed  by  the  various  orfaniiationa  of 
human  tociety,  so  that  in  all  the  various 
countries  and  climates  in  which  men  have 
lived,  and  under  all  the  constitutions  by 
which  they  have  been  governed,  the  nor- 
mal tendency  of  population  has  always 
been  to  press  continuously  upon  the  means 
of  subsistence.  Malthus  divides  the 
checks  on  the  increase  of  population  into 
two  classes,  preventive  and  positive;  the 
one  consisting  of  those  causes  which  pr^ 
vent  possible  births  from  taking  place, 
the  other  of  those  which,  by  abbreviating 
life,  cut  off  actual  excesses  of  popula- 
tion. In  a  further  analysis  of  these 
checks  he  reduces  them  to  three  —  vice, 
misery,  and  moral  restraint  The  proof 
of  his  main  position  is  historical  and  sta- 
tistical. In  regard  to  the  subsidiary  in- 
quiry, the  most  striking  point  brought 
out  is  the  rarity  of  moral  restraint  and 
the  uniform  action,  in  innumerable  forms, 
of  vice  and  misery.  In  order  that  the 
latter  should  be  weakened  in  their  action, 
and  the  former  strengthened,  it  is  desir- 
able to  have  the  general  standard  of  living 
in  a  community  raised  as  high  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  all  may  look  to  the  attain- 
ment of  a  position  of  comfort  bv  the 
exercise  of  prudence  and  energy.  In  an 
article  read  before  the  Acad4mie  des  Sci- 
ences of  Paris  in  1887,  by  M.  Levasseur, 
the  following  figures  were  quoted  show- 
ing the  density  of  population  in  the  great 
divisions  of  the  world :  — 


III 

I? 

Europe    

Afriea     

A«U    

Oceania 

N.   America    .. 
8.    America    . . 

8.861 
12.124 
16.217 
4,247 
9,035 
7,066 

847 
197 
789 

38 
100 

82 

90 

16 

47 
9 

8-8 
4-6 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  conclusion 
reached  by  Malthus  has  been  vigorously 
contested,  on  various  grounds,  and  still 
more  important  is  the  fact  that  the  story 
of  the  human  race,  since  his  period,  does 
not  sustain  his  argument.  The  restrainta 
upon  increase  imposed  by  human  society 
are  much  greater  in  effect  than  he  esti- 
mated. It  is  true  that  the  population 
of  the  earth,  and  especially  of  Europe, 
has  made  a  very  great  increase  within 
n  century  past,  reaching  by  the  opening 


of  the  twentieth  century  the  great  total 
of  about  1,500,000.000.  The  effecU  of 
war,  pestilence  and  famine  have  been  very 
largely  eliminated,  and  medical  science 
has  to-day  reached  a  stage  of  develop- 
ment that  goes  far  to  remove  one  of 
the  great  checks  to  increase  of  popula- 
tion. But  this  arowth  in  numbers  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  greater  increaae 
in  the  meana  of  subsistence  and  the  peo- 
ple of  to-day  live  in  superior  comfort 
and  security,  and  with  a  conaiderably 
longer  span  of  life,  than  their  ancestors 
of  a  century  ago.  Moreover,  the  food- 
raising  capacity  of  the  earth  is  increas- 
ing at  an  encouraging  rate,  and  no  one 
can  predict  to  what  a  high  level  it  may 
reach  in  the  future.  Despite  this,  how- 
ever, the  limit  of  comfortable  life  would 
certainly  be  reached  and  passed  were 
there  not  a  falling  off  in  fecundity  as 
a  result  of  modem  conditions  of  society, 
that  seems  likely  to  operate  as  an  effective 
check  to  a  serious  overplus  of  population. 
In  recent  decades  the  birth-rate  nas  been 
falling  off  in  all  progressive  countries 
in  a  very  significant  manner.  Thia  is 
Indicated  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and 
in  France  has  reached  such  a  level  that 
there  is  an  actual  decrease  of  population. 
A  similar  condition  exists  elsewhere. 
Thus  in  Massachusetts,  from  1888  to 
1887,  the  birth-rate  of  native  married 
women  was  only  five-ninths  of  that  of 
women  of  foreign  birth,  a  fact  due  probably 
to  their  superior  condition  of  life.  Several 
causes  lead  in  this  direction.  It  is  well 
known  that  any  stratum  of  population 
that  is  hopeless  of  bettering  its  condition 
is  very  apt  to  breed  recklessly,  and  this 
fact  has  kept  such  countries  as  China 
and  India  at  or  near  the  starvation  limit 
for  generations  past.  But  where  com- 
fort exists  through  the  great  bulk  of  a 
population  and  the  prospect  of  better  con- 
ditions leads  to  the  exercise  of  prudence 
and  restraint,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  fall- 
ing off  in  the  birth-rate.  In  this  the 
opening  of  widespread  industrial  careen 
to  women  aids.  Later  marriages  take 
place,  celibacy  increases,  care  Is  taken 
to  prevent  the  birth  of  an  undue  number 
of  children,  and  other  influences  act  to 
reduce  the  birth-rate.  For  these  reaaona 
it  would  appear  that,  when  prosperity 
extends  widely  over  the  earth,  the  in- 
crease of  population  seems  sure  to  de- 
cline, while  tne  development  of  the  food 
supply  promises  a  steady  enhancement  of 
the  conditions  of  human  comfort  and 
prosperity. 
PArhftTldftr    (por-bun'dur),  a  town  of 

native  state  of  the  same  name,   in  the 
political  agency  of  Kattyawar,  Bombay 
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It  is  bailt  on  a  creek  on  the  s.  w.  coast 
of  Gujerat,  and  maintains  a  considerable 
trade  with  Bombay  and  Malabar.  Pop. 
24^020. 

PArh^ftirl^  (pora)&-gal),  a  fish  of  the 
roroea^ie  tamnid»  family  of  sharks. 
Three  species  have  been  described;  the 
best  known  is  Lamna  oomubicaf  which 
occurs  in  the  North  Atlantic.  It  attains 
to  a  length  of  10  feet,  and  feeds  chiefly 
on  fishes.  The  porbeagle  has  two  dorsal 
fins,  a  wide  mouth,  lanceolate  teeth,  and 
very  wide  gill-openings. 
Porcelain  (po^'IA^).  see  OKina- 
^*^     •*"*    ware  and  Potierv. 

Porcelain  Crab   (^oroendno),  a 

AVAv«^MM.u  vAaw  jjj^n^g  £^y  certain 
Crustacea,  typical  of  the  family  Porcel- 
lanidse^  small,  smooth  crabs,  of  which  two 
are  Bntish :  P.  plaiyoh€le9,  the  hairy,  and 
P.  Umgicomis^  the  minute,  porcelain  crab. 
Porch  (P^rch).  an  exterior  appendage 
^  to  a  building,  forming  a  covered 
approach  to  one  of  its  principal  door- 
ways. The  porches  in  some  of  the  older 
churches  are  of  two  stories,  having  an 
upper  apartment  to  which  the  name 
parvit  is  sometimes  applied. —  The  Porch 
was  a  public  portico  in  Athens  (the  8toa 
PoikUe),  where  the  philosopher  Zeno 
taught  his  disciples.  Hence  The  Porch 
is  equivalent  to  the  School  of  the  StoicM. 
Pnrmo^  (pOr^she-a),  an  ancient  Roman 
rorui»  j^jy^  ^  daughter  of  Cato  of 
Utica.  She  first  married  M.  Bibulus, 
Onsar's  colleague  in  the  consulship  (b.o. 
50),  by  whom  she  had  three  children. 
Bibulus  died  in  b.0.  48,  and  in  B.O.  46 
she  married  M.  Brutus,  who  afterwards 
became  the  assassin  of  Caesar.  After  the 
death  of  Brutus  she  put  an  end  to  her 
Ufe. 

Porcupine  i^tX^'^l-^^SSZ^ 

rupeds,  the  best-known  species  of  which 
belong  to  the  genus  Hyirim.  The  bodv 
is  covered,  especially  on  the  back,  with 
the  so-called  quUU,  or  dense  solid  spine- 
like  structures,  intermixed  with  bristles 
and  stiff  hairs.  There  are  two  incisors 
and  eight  molar  teeth  in  each  jaw,  which 
continue  to  grow  throughout  life  from 
permanent  pulps.  The  muzzle  is  gener- 
ally short  and  pointed,  the  ears  short  and 
rounded.  The  anterior  feet  possess  four, 
and  the  hinder  feet  five  toes,  all  provided 
with  strong,  thick  nails.  The  common  or 
crested  porcupine,  Hytrin  crt«Mla,  found 
in  Southern  Europe  and  in  Northern 
Africa,  is  the  best-known  species.  When 
fully  grown  It  measures  nearly  2  feet 
in  length,  and  some  of  its  spines  exceed 
1  foot.  Its  general  color  is  a  grisaled, 
dusky  black.  The  spines  in  their  usual 
position  lie  nearly  flat,  with  their  i>oints 


directed  backwards ;  but  when  the  animal 
is  excited  they  are  capable  of  being  raised. 
The  quills  are  loosely  inserted  in  the 
skin,  and  may,  on  being  violently  shaken, 
become  detached*- a  circumstance  which 
may  probably  have  given  rise  to  the 
purely  fabulous  statement  that  the  animal 
possessed  the  power  of  actually  ejecting 
Its  quills  like  arrows  or  darts  at  an  en- 
emy. These  animals  burrow  during  the 
day,  and  at  night  search  for  food,  which 
consists  chiefly  of  vegetable  matter.  Of 
the  American  species,  the  Canadian  or 
North    American    porcupine     (Ereihieon 


Poicatiltte  (JBystrix  erisUUa). 

doTidia)  is  the  best  known.  It  is  about 
2  feet  long,  and  of  slow  and  sluggish  hab- 
its. The  quills  in  this  species  are  short, 
and  are  concealed  among  the  fur.  The 
ears  are  short,  and  hidden  by  the  fur. 
The  tail  is  comparatively  short.  The 
genus  Cercolahee  of  South  America  pos- 
sesses a  distinctive  feature  in  the  elon- 
gated prehensile  tail,  adapting  it  for 
arboreal  existence  These  latter  forms 
may  thus  be  termed  '  tree  porcupines.' 
In  length  the  typical  species  of  this  genus 
averages  1^  feet,  the  tail  measuring 
about  10  inches. 

Porcupine  Ant-eater,  ^a.^^^' 
Porcupine  Crab  (^V\''ByecieVJi 

crab  covered  with  spines,  found  off  the 
coasts  of  Japan.  It  is  dull  and  sluggish 
in  its  movements. 

Porcupine  Fish  i^^  \V:'^li^ 

Plectognathi,  found  in  the  tropical  seas. 
It  is  about  14  inches  long,  and  is  cov- 
ered with  spines  or  prickles. 

Porcupine  Grass  j,'^^,- )!'". 

brittle  Australian  grass  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  utilize  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper. 

Porcupine  Wood,  t^-S^^^^el* 

coanut  palm. 
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PnrH pnATi  P     (p6r-d&-iiO'Qft ) ,  a  town  of 

roraenana  ^^  i^,y^  province  of 

Udiue.  40  miles  v,  n.  e.  of  Venice.  It  i« 
a  woU-buIlt,  Btirrine  place,  with  manu- 
tactures  of  linen,  copper  utensils,  paper 
and  g\tLss,  and  a  considerable  trade. 
Pop,  g425, 

Pordenone,   i^^tMr^P^XoS^ 

hlti  true  Dume  being  Giovanni  Antonio 
hiduio)^  or  Regillo  da  Pordenone,  a 
painter  of  tbe  Venetian  school,  bom  about 
14H4.  He  executed  many  works  for  his 
native  place:  some  also  for  Mantua, 
VJcpDza,  and  Genoa;  but  his  greatest 
works  were  for  Venice.  He  died  at  Fer- 
mra  in  ir>4a  Specimens  of  his  works 
arc  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  principal 
f^ii  J  Juries  of  Europe. 

with  an  obbng  body,  scaly  cheeks,  and 
one  dorao]  fin,  found  off  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  food  fishes,  and  attains  a 
length  of  IS  inches  and  a  weight  of  4 
lbs.  The  name  is  also  given  to  the  Men- 
haden^ which  see. 

Porifera  ^^^'^^  :^J^^l; 

employed  to  designate  the  sponges. 
Porism    (P*>'rizni)»   a  name  given   by 
^  ancient  geometers  to  a  class 

of  mathematical  propositions  having  for 
their  object  to  show  what  conditions  will 
render  certaia  problems  indeterminate. 
Play  fair  defioed  a  porism  thus:  'A  prop- 
osition al!iraiing  the  possibility  of  finding 
auch  conditions  as  will  render  a  certain 
problem  indeterminate,  or  capable  of  in- 
numerable solutions.' 

Pork  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  swine,  is  one  of  the 
*"***^)  most  important  and  widely- 
used  apecies  of  animal  food.  Pork  is 
coarser  and  ranker  than  beef  or  mutton, 
but  when  of  good  quality  and  well  cured 
It  develops  a  richness  and  delicacy  of 
MvoT  in  marked  contrast  with  the  dry- 
ness and  irtBipidity  of  other  salted  meat. 
The  abundance  and  digestive  quality  of 
ita  fat  render  it  a  suitable  diet  for  cold 
r- lima  tea.  The  swine  was  forbidden  to 
l>e  eaten  by  the  Mosaic  law^  and  is  re- 
garded by  the  Jews  as  especially  typical 
of  the  unclean  animals.  Other  Eastern 
nations  had  similar  opinions  as  to  the 
use  of  pork.  Pork  contains  less  fibrin, 
albuminous  and  gelatinous  matter  than 
beef  or  mutton.  It  is  largely  produced 
in  the  United  States  and  exported  in 
great  quantities  to  Europe. 
Porositv  (po-ros'i-ti),  the  name  given 
J  to  a  property  possessed  by 
all  bodies,  jn  consequence  of  which  their 
moWules    are   not   immediately   contigu- 


ous to  one  another,  but  are  separated 
by  intervening  spaces  or  pores. 

Porphyrio  iaV^'L  ^rSTr^nf, 

including  the  P.  hyacinthinus  (purple  or 
hvacintbine  gallinule),  a  bird  found  in 
Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  and  remark- 
able for  the  structure  of  its  beak  and  the 
length  of  its  legs.     It  feeds  on  seeds  and 


ParphyHo  hyacitUMmu  (Purple  GaUinnle). 
Other  hard  substances,  and  lives  in  the 
neighborhood  of  water,  its  long  toes  en- 
abling it  to  run  over  the  aquatic  plants 
with  great  facility.  It  is  about  18  mches 
long,  of  a  beautiful  blue  color,  the  bill 
and  feet  red. 

PorDhVTV  (P^*" '  fi  -  rO ,  originally  the 
*^  "^  •^  name  given  to  a  very  hard 
stone,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  granite, 
susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  and  conse- 
ouently  much  used  for  sculpture.  In  the 
fine  arts  it  is  known  as  Rosso  Antiguo, 
and  by  geologists  as  Red  Syenitic  Por- 
phyry, It  consists  of  a  homogeneous 
felspathic  base  or  matrix,  having  crystals 
of  rose-colored  felspar,  called  oligoclase, 
with  some  plates  of  blackish  hornblende, 
and  grains  of  oxidized  iron  ore  embedded, 
giving  to  the  mass  a  speckled  complexion. 
It  is  of  a  red  or  rather  of  a  purple  and 
white  color,  more  or  less  variegated,  the 
shades  being  of  all  gradations  from  violet 
to  a  claret  color.  Egypt  and  the  East 
furnish  this  material  in  abundance.  It 
also  abounds  in  Minorca,  where  it  is  of 
a  red-lead  color,  variegated  with  black, 
white,  and  green.  Pale  and  red  porphyry, 
variegated  with  black,  white,  and  green, 
is  found  in  separate  nodules  in  Germany, 
England,  and  Ireland.  The  art  of  cutting 
porphyry  as  practiced  by  the  ancients 
appears  to  be  now  quite  lost.  In  geology 
the  term  porphyry  is  applied  to  any  un- 
stratified  or  igneous  rock  in  which  de- 
tached crystals  of  felspar  or  some  other 
mineral  are  diffused  through  a  base  of 
other  mineral  composition.  Porphyry  is 
known  as  felspar  porphyry,  claystone  por- 
phyry, porphyritic  granite,  and  porphy- 
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Porphyry 


Port 


ritic  greenstone.  In  America  it  is  often 
associated  with  «>ld. 
Pomlivrv  (PoRPHTBios),  a  Greek 
x-wirpnyry  phiioaopiier  of  the  Neo- 
Platonic  school,  celebrated  as  an  antag- 
onist of  Christianity,  born  about  233  a.d. 
He  studied  under  Longinus  at  Athens, 
and  at  the  age  of  thirty  placed  himself 
under  the  teaching  of  Plotinus  at  Rome. 
About  268  he  went  to  Sicily,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  written  his  treatise  against 
the  Christians,  which  was  publicly  burned 
by  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  and  is  only 
known  from  fragments  in  the  authors 
who  have  refuted  him.  Porphyry  recog- 
nised Christ  as  an  eminent  philosopher, 
but  he  charged  the  Christians  with  cor- 
rupting his  doctrines.  He  was  a  volumi- 
nous writer,  but  few  of  his  works  are 
extant.  The  most  important  are  his 
lives  of  Plotinus  and  Pythagoras.  Por- 
phyry died  about  3(Mt  or  306. 

Porpoise    <P<"''p^)»  ^.K«^«?  of^ceta- 
*^  cean  mammalia,  belongmg  to 

the  family  Delphinids  (dolphins,  etc.)- 
The  common  p<Mrpoise  {Phooosna  com-' 
milnis)  is  the  smallest  and  most  familiar 
of  all  Cetacea,  and  occurs  plentifully  in 
the  Atlantic.  It  attains  an  average 
length  of  5  feet.  The  front  of  the  head 
is  convex  in  form,  and  has  the  spiracle 
or  blowhole  in  the  middle  line.  The  eyes 
and  ears  are  small.  The  caudal  fin  is 
horizontal    and    flattened.    The    neck   is 


PorpoiM   (Phoemna  eommftnlff). 

very  short  The  forelimbs  project  from 
the  body.  No  hind  limbs  are  developed. 
The  teeth  are  small  with  blunted  crowns. 
The  stomach  is  in  three  portions.  No 
olfactory  nerves  exist  The  porpoise  feeds 
almost  entirely  on  herrinn  and  other 
fish,  and  herds  or  'schools^  of  porpoises 
follow  the  herring-shoals,  among  which 
they  prove  very  destructive.  An  allied 
species  is  the  round-headed  porpoise,  or 
'caaing  whale'  of  the  Shetlanders. 
These  latter  measure  from  20  to  24  feet 
in  length,  and  are  hunted  for  the  sake 
of  the  oil.  See  Caaing  Whale.^ 
Poraora  (por'po-ra),  NicoLO,  an  Ital- 
P  ian   composer,   was   born   at 

Naples  about  16S6,  and  was  the  favorite 
pupil     of     Scarlatti.    His     first     opera. 


Ariana  e  Te9eo,  was  brought  out  at 
Vienna,  in  1717.  By  1722  he  had  com- 
posed five  operas  and  an  oratorio.  la 
1725  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  subsequently 
paid  professional  visits  to  Rome,  Venice, 
and  Dresden.  In  1729  a  partv  in  London, 
which  was  discontented  with  Handel, 
opened  a  second  opera  house,  and  called 
Porpora  to  take  the  direction  of  it.  Por- 
pora  was  successful,  and  Hftndel  after 
a  heavy  pecuniary  loss  gave  up  the  the- 
ater, and  devoted  himself  to  oratorio. 
Porpora  afterwards  returned  to  the  con- 
tinent, and  died  in  great  poverty  at 
Naples  in  1767. 
PArflATiTifl.     (por-sen'a),  or  Pob'sena, 

Etrurian  city  Clusium,  according  to  the 
legend  narrated  bv  Livy,  who  received  tbe 
Tarquins  when  they  were  expelled  from 
Rome,  and  after  in  vain  endeavoring  to 
effect  their  restoration  by  negotiation,  ad- 
vanced with  an  army  to  Rome.  The  leg- 
endary story  is  that  he  was  checked  bj 
Horatius  Codes,  who  defended  the  bridgf 
over  the  Tiber  leading  to  Rome.  Moderr 
critics  have  held  that  Rome  was  com 
pletely  conquered  bv  him. 
Porson  (por'son).  Rich ABD,  critic  and 
classical  scholar,  professor  o* 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
was  bom  in  1759,  at  East  Ruston,  iii- 
Norfolk,  where  his  father  was  parisli 
clerk;  and  died  at  London  in  1808.  In 
1777  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  highly  distinguished 
himself  in  classics,  and  in  1782  took  thR 
degree  of  B.A.  and  was  chosen  to  a  fel- 
lowship. This  he  resigned  in.  1792,  si 
it  could  no  longer  be  neld  by  a  layman, 
and  Porson  declined  to  take  holy  orders. 
Soon  after  he  was  unanimously  elected 
Greek  professor,  a  post  which,  however, 
brought  him  an  income  of  cmly  $200  a 
year.  He  edited  and  annotated  several 
Greek  works,  especially  four  of  the 
dramas  of  Ejuripides,  and  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  Greek 
scholars  and  critics  of  the  age,  notwith- 
standing which  he  experienced  little  pat- 
ronage, a  circumstance  partly  attribu- 
table to  his  intemperate  habits.  In  1805 
be  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  Lon- 
don Institution.  He  was  familial  with 
English  literature,  and  wrote  for  some 
of  the  chief  periodicals  of  the  day. 
Port  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^°®'    ^^  ^^^  Wine. 

Port  ^  harbor  or  haven,  or  place  where 
X  vx  \ff  ghipg  receive  and  discharge  cargo. 
A  free  port  is  one  at  which  the  goods 
importeu  are  exempted  from  the  payment 
of  any  customs  or  duties,  as  long  as  they 
are  not  conveyed  into  the  interior  of 
the  country. 
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Fort  Elizabetli 


Vt\T^  the  name  given  to  the  left  side 
*  vrv,  ^i  j^  ,yp  (looking  towardB  the 
prow),  ai  distinguished  from  the  star- 
Doara  or  right  side.  Formerly  larboard 
was  used  instead  of  pari. 
PaH*  AHaIaiiI^  (P^^^  ad'e-lAd),  a 
ron^aexaiae    geaport   of    South 

Australia,  the  port  of  the  city  of  Adelaide, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  railway 
of  7^  miles.  It  is  on  the  estuary  of  the 
Torrens,  which  enters  the  Gulf  of  St, 
Vincent,  and  is  the  chief  port  of  S.  Aus- 
tralia. The  harbor  accommodation  has 
been  recently  greatly  improved,  extensive 
wharves,  piers,  etc.,  have  been  provided, 
but  the  entrance  is  still  partly  obstructed 
by  bars.    Pop.  24,015. 

Portadown   <StrlX'ii"  Tlhl 

county  and  0  miles  northeast  of  Armagh, 
on  the  Bann,  which  is  navigable  to  ves- 
sels of  00  tons.  Pop.  11,727. 
Portfljr^  (port'aj)»  a  city,  county  seat 
roirage  ^^  ColumWa  Ck).,  Wisconsin, 
on  the  Wisconsin  River,  at  bead  of  navi- 
gation, .^  miles  N.  of  Madison.  It  is  on 
the  ship  canal  that  connects  the  Wiscon- 
sin and  Fox  rivers,  and  has  hosiery  and 
knitting  mills,  plow  factory,  and  farm  in- 
terests.   Pop.  (1920)  5582. 

Portage  la  Prairie,  f,^^-  ^{^^ 

66  m.  w.  of  Winnipeg.  It  has  railroad 
shops,  grain  elevators.    Pop.  5982. 

Portal  Circulation,  •„-'»»„f"?b1 

venous  circulation,  belonging  to  the  liver, 
in  which  the  blood  makes  an  additional 
circuit  before  it  joins  the  rest  of  the 
venous  blood.  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  an  analogous  system  of  vessels  in  the 
kidney. 

Pnrf  AncFikl^fl  ^  ^^y*  county  scat  of 
rOrX  iLngeieSy    Clallam    Co.,    Wash- 

inirton,  on  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  80 
mfles  N.  w.  of  Seattle.  The  principal  in- 
dustries of  the  city  are  lumber  ana  shin- 
gles, pulp  pat>er  manufacturing,  canneries. 
Pop.  (1020)  5351. 

Port  Arthur,  i^'^r'The'^^r^: 

tromitv  of  Liao  Tung  peninsula,  with  a 
splendid,  nearly  landlockod  harbor,  ice- 
free  for  nearly  the  whole  year.  It  is  of 
special  interest  for  its  history.  Fortified 
and  made  the  chief  naval  station  of  China 
in  1801,  it  was  taken  in  1894  by  the 
Japanese,  who  destroyed  its  fortifications. 
Japan  was  obliged  to  restore  it  to  China, 
and  in  1808  it  was  leased  to  Russia, 
which  country  fortified  it  and  made  it  a 
great  naval  station,  and  the  chief  ter- 
minus of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway. 
Though  anparently  well-nigh  impregnable, 
it  was  taken  by  the  Japanese  in  1005  as 


a  result  of  war  with  Russia,  and  is  held 
by  them. 

Port  Arthur,  ?  S^^  and  seaport  of 
V4*i*x ,  Jefferson  CJo.,  Texas, 
on  Sabine  Lake,  12  miles  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  which  is  reached  through  a 
ship  canal  270  feet  wide  and  27  feet  deep. 
It  is  an  oil  center  and  shipping  point. 
Known  as  the  Pan-American  Gateway. 
Pop.  (1910)  7663;  (1920)  22,251. 

Port  Arthur,   ^^iLTl.r^''-l^^ 

'  at  head  of  navigation 
on  Lake  Superior,  capital  of  Thunder  Bay 
District,  Ontario.  It  has  immense  grain 
elevators,  shipbuilding  yards,  pulp  mills, 
dry  docks,  etc.;  also  has  extensive  lum- 
ber and  mining  interests.     Pop.  18,000. 

Port-au-Prince   igSTrKi.«*Src 

of  Hayti,  on  the  western  side  of  the  island, 
at  the  southeast  extremity  of  the  bay  of 
the  same  name.  It  is  built  in  a  low  and 
unhealthy  spot,  consists  chiefly  of  wooden 
houses,  and  contains  an  ungainly  palace, 
a  senate-house,  a  Roman  Catholic  &uit*h, 
a  custom-house,  mint,  a  hospital.  Ivceum. 
etc.    Pop.  about  100/000.  ^J^'^^™. 

Port  Chester,  t^^^  ^^  f'?^^'" 

^      ^T      ^    ,  resort  of  Westchester 

Co.,  New  York,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  26 
miles  N.E.  of  New  York  CJity.  It  has 
large  planing  mills,  laundries,  shirt  and 
sheet  factones,  and  stove  and  iron  bolt 
works.  Pop.  (1910)  12309;  (1920) 
lo,57o. 

Portcullis    iSfil-J^^^J'K-*  ■^ro"^ 

grating  of  timber  or  iron, 
resembling  a  harrow,  made  to  slide  in 
vertical  grooves  in  the  jambs  of  the  en- 
trance-gate of  a  fortified  place,  to  protect 
the  gate  in  case  of  assault. 

Port  Darwin  X^^ft^win),  an  inlet 
A  vx  If  xrai  wiii     ^  ^^^  northern  coast 

of  Australia,  the  chief  harbor  of  the 
Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia, 
about  2000  miles  from  Adelaide.  The 
port  town  is  Palmerston. 

Port  Durnford   iJiSl?'^>v.*  «^ 

harbor  on  the  east 
coast  of  Equatorial  Africa,  in  lat  1*  IS' 
s.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wabuski  River. 
Porte  IP^^^)»  Ottoman,  or  Sublhob 
Porte,  the  common  term  for  the 
Turkish  government  The  chief  office  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  is  styled  Babi  AK, 
lit.  the  High  Gate,  from  the  gate  (hah) 
of  the  palace  at  which  justice  was  aomin- 
istered;  and  the  French  translation  of 
the  term  being  Sublime  PorU,  this  has 
come  into  common  use. 

Port  Elizabeth,  tJTT'^.^  ^. 

ony,  on  Algoa  Bay.  It  contains  many 
fine  buildings,  including  a  town-honse, 
custom-house,  hospitals,  etc,  and  is  the 
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fivat  emporium  of  trade  for  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  colony  as  well  as  for  a 
great  part  of  the  interior,  being  the  ter- 
minus of  railways  that  connect  it  with 
Kimberley  and  other  important  inland 
towns.  It  is  now  a  greater  center  of 
trade  than  Cape  Town.  Pop.  32,959. 
PnrfAr  (p^rt'er),  Anna  Maria,  was 
^^^-^^^  born  about  1781.  She  pro- 
duced a  number  of  nov.^ls,  which  enjoyed 
considerable  popularity  in  their  day. 
Died  in  1832. 

PArter  I>AVio,  nayaF  officer,  was  bom 
Avxvvxy  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in 
1780.  Elntering  the  navy,  he  was  put  in 
command  of  the  frigate  EtMca  in  1813, 
and  captured  the  Britisli  war  vessel  Alert 
and  a  number  of  merchantmen.  In  1813 
he  cruised  in  the  Pacific  and  took  a  large 
number  of  prizes.  In  March,  1814,  the 
EMcsf  was  attacked  at  Valparaiso  by  two 
British  war  vessels  and  was  captured 
after  a  long  and  desperate  resistance. 
He  was  naval  coomiissioner  1815-23, 
charg4  d'affaires  at  Constantinople  in 
1831,  and  minister  in  1839.  He  died  in 
1843. 

Porter  I^^^*™  Dixon,  naval  officer, 
*  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  in  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  in  1813. 
He  entered  the  United  States  navy  as 
midshipman  in  1829.  He  ser^'ed  during 
the  Mexican  war.  and  was  in  every  action 
on  the  coast.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  war  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  steam-frigate  Powhatan,  In  com- 
mand of  a  mortar  fleet  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  reduction  of  Forts  Jackson 
and  St.  Philip  on  the  Mississippi;  also 
aided  in  the  capture  of  Vicksburg  and 
Arkansas  Post.  For  these  services  he 
was  made  rear-admiral.  In  1865  he 
aided  General  Terry  in  the  capture  of 
Fort  Fisher.  In  1866  he  was  promoted 
vice-admiral,  and  in  1870  appomted  ad- 
miral, the  highest  rank  in  the  navy.  He 
died  in  1891. —  His  brother,  William  D. 
(1809-64),  also  served  in  the  navy  in  the 
Civil  war,  destroyed  the  iron-clad  ram 
Arkansas  in  1862,  and  was  promoted 
commodore. 

Porter  Fitz-John,  soldier,  was  born 
xvxvvxy  hi  New  Hampshire,  and  was 
graduated  from  West  Point  in  1845.  He 
became  a  captain  in  1856  and  a  colonel 
in  1861.  For  his  courage  at  the  bat- 
tles of  Gaines's  Mill  and  Malvern  Hill 
in  1862  he  was  appointed  major-general 
of  volunteers.  Though  present  with  his 
corps  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
he  took  no  part  in  the  contest,  and  was 
accused  of  delinquency  by  General  Pope, 
tried  by  court-martial,  and  dismissed  from 
the  service.  The  charges  against  him 
were  re-ezamined  under  President  Hayes 


and  he  was  found  not  guil^  and  was 
reinstated  as  colonel  in  1886.  He  was 
police  commissioner  of  New  York  in 
1884^  and  held  other  positions  there* 
dying  in  1901. 

Pnrfpr  Jane,  an  English  novelist, 
x^urvisr,  was  bom  at  Durham  in  1776; 
died  in  1850.  Her  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw 
and  Scottish  Chiefs  were  long  popular. 
Porter  Noah,  philosopher  ana  writer, 
MvxwM,,  ^^  ^^  Farmington,  Con- 
necticut, in  1811.  Graduating  at  Yale 
College  in  1831,  he  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Church,  New  Mil- 
ford.  Conn.,  in  1836,  and  in  1843  settled 
at  Springfield,  Mass.  Retuming  to  Yale 
in  1846  as  professor  of  metaphysics  and 
moral  philosophy,  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent in  1871.  and  continued  to  hold 
that  position  till  1886.  Among  his  works 
are  Historical  Discourses,  The  Human 
Intellect,  Books  and  Reading,  The  Sci- 
ence of  Nature  versus  the  Science  of  Man, 
The  Elements  of  Intellectual  Philosophy, 
The  Elements  of  Moral  Science,  etc.  He 
also  edited  an  edition  of  Webster's  DUy- 
tionary.  He  died  in  1892. 
Porter  ^^^  Robert  Ksb,  artist  and 
AVAv^xy  traveler,  bora  at  Durham 
about  1775;  died  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
1842.  He  was  brother  to  Jane  and  Anna 
Maria  Porter,  became  a  student  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  painted  several  large 
battle-pieces,  and  in  1804  was  invited  to 
Russia  bv  the  emperor,  who  made  him  his 
historical  painter.  In  1808  he  joined  the 
British  forces  under  Sir  John  Moore, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Spain.  Subse- 
quently he  returned  to  Russia  and  mar- 
ried the  Princess  Sherbatoff.  In  1813 
he  obtained  the  honor  of  knighthood. 
Porter  William  :sydj!9ey  (pseudonym 
j.vxii«Ay  'O.  Henry),  author,  born  at 
Greensboro,  N.  (J.,  in  180  <  ;  aied  in  191U. 
He  became  a  journalist  and  later  a  short 
story  writer  for  magazines  and  news- 
papers. In  this  field  he  was  very  pro- 
lific and  highly  capable,  and  his  stories 
grew  widely  popular. 

Port-Glasgow  ^^'i^^lnl  ^i^^. 

frewshire,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Clyde  above  Greenock. 
When  the  Clyde  was  deepened  so  as  to 
enable  large  vessels  to  sail  up  to  Glasgow, 
the  trade  of  Port-Glasgow  rapidly  dimin- 
ished. Recently,  however,  it  has  some- 
what revived.  The  staple  industries  are 
shipbuilding  and  marine  engineering ;  and 
there  are  manufactures  of  sailcloth,  ropes, 
eta  Pop.  16,840. 
Port  HODe.    i.  ^^^"   ?^   Canada,   on 

Lake  Ontario,  63  miles  n.  e.  of  Toronto 
by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.    The  town 
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Portland  Beds 


is  beautifuUy  sitaated  at  the  base  and  on 
the  declivity  of  the  hills  overlooking  the 
lake.  It  haa  active  industries,  and  a  good 
trade  in  timber,  grain  and  flour.  Pop. 
(1911)  5089. 
PniH- TTnrnn     (hG'run),     a     aty     of 

*  on  Huron  Micldgan,  countv  seat 
of  St.  Clair  Co.,  on  the  St.  Clair  River,  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Huron 
and  opposite  Samia,  Canada,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  tunnel  under  the 
river.  It  is  a  railroad  terminus,  and  has 
daily  steamship  connections  with  Detroit* 
62  miles  distant.  It  is  a  popular  P«ort 
as  well  as  a  manufacturing  city.  Prod- 
ucts are  food  and  beverages,  ships  and 
docks,  machinery  and  metals,  railroad  cars 
and  tools,  oils  and  chemicals,  textiles, 
auto  parte,  etc.  Pop.  (1910)  18,863; 
(1920)  25,964.  .  „  ^ 
Pnr+iM  (por'd-chC),  a  town  m  South- 
roniCl  l"^  Italy,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Naples,  at  the  base  of  Vesuvius.  It  is 
about  5  miles  east  from  the  city  of  Naples, 
but  is  connected  with  it  by  the  long  vil- 
lage of  S.  Giovanni  a  Teduccio.  (See 
plan  at  Naples,)  It  is  delightfully  situ- 
ated, has  many  elegant  villas,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  fine  country  seate.  It  pos- 
sesses a  roval  palace,  now  the  property  of 
the  municipality  of  Naples.  An  active 
fishery  is  carried  on.  Pop.  14,329. 
PnvfiAA  (por'ti-kO),  in  architecture,  a 
rOlXlCO  )^^  of  poroh  before  the  en- 
trance of  a  building  fronted  with  columns, 
and  either  projecting  in  front  of  the 
building  or  receding  within  it.  Porticoes 
are  styled  tetrastyle,  hexastyle,  octostyle, 
dccastyle,  according  as  the  columns  num- 
ber four,  six,  eight,  or  ten. 

Pnrf  Jfirtrfton  (JakVn),  a  beautiful 
rorx  jaCKSUn  ^^^  extensive  inlet  on 
the  east  coast  of  Australia  in  New  South 
Wales,  forming  a  well-sheltered  harbor  on 
the  south  shore  of  which  Sydney  stands. 
See  Sydney. 
PortJerVlS     (J*>^v*8),    a    citv    and 

*  on  «l  CI  Vl»  summer  resort  of  Orange 
Co..  New  York,  on  the  Delaware  River, 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Neversink,  88 
miloK  N.  w.  of  New  York.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  attractive  scenery,  and  has 
cxtonsivc  railroad  shops,  iron  foundries, 
glassworks,  glove  and  underwear  factories, 
Mlk  mills,  etc.  Pop.  (1910)  9564;  (1920) 
10.171. 

PnrflftTlfl  (Pftrtland),  a  seaport  of 
rorUHna  Jiaine.  county  seat  of  Cum- 
berland Co.,  on  a  peninsula  at  the  western 
extremity  of  Casco  Bay,  108  miles  N.  by 
B.  of  Boston.  It  is  a  picturesaue  and  well- 
built  citv.  with  handsome  public  buildinas. 
and  abundance  of  trees  in  many  of  its 
streets.     This  has  given  it^the  name  of 

*  Forest  City.'    The  trade,  both  maritime 


and  inland,  is  extensiye,  Portland  being 
the  terminos  of  three  important  railways. 
The  harbor  is  easv  of  access,  capacious, 
deep  enough  for  the  largest  vessels,  and 
never  obstructed  with  ice.  Shipbuilding  is 
largely  carried  on,  and  it  has  a  valuable 
foreign  trade,  especially  with  London,  Liv- 
erpool and  Glasgow,  and  a  large  coastwise 
trade.  It  is  also  extensively  engaged  in 
the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries.  Ite  indus- 
tries include  extensive  canning  and  pack- 
ing works,  oil  refining,  engine  and  stove 
works,  car  and  locomotive  shops,  heavy 
iron  forgings,  and  other  manufactures. 
Portland  was  first  settled  in  1632.  Pop. 
(1910)  58,571;  (1920)  69,272. 
Portloiifl  «  city,  county  seat  of  Jay 
runianay  ^^  Indiana,  on  the  SaU- 
monia  River,  30  miles  N.  E.  of  Munde.  It 
has  oil  wells,  lumber  and  flour  mills  and 
wood-working  and  other  industries.  Pop. 
(1920)   ^58. 

Pnrflfinil  the  chief  city  of  Oregon, 
roruana,  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  Multno- 
mah Co.,  situated  on  the  Willamette  River, 
about  12  miles  from  its  confluence  with 
the  Columbia  and  at  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion. It  is  the  jobbing  and  financial 
center  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  is  an 
important  commercial  and  shipping  point, 
having  regular  steamship  connection  with 
San  Francisco  and  other  coast  cities,  also 
with  Asiatic  porta.  It  is  extensively  en- 
gaged in  slaughtering  and  packing,  in  ship 
and  boat  building,  and  has  numerous  man- 
ufactures. Its  exports  include  wheat, 
lumber,  fruit,  flour,  wool,  salmon,  etc. 
The  city  is  attractively  built,  and  was  the 
seat  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exhibition  of 
1905.  Pop.  (1910)  207,214;  (1920) 
258,288. 

Portland,  ^^^^^^^f  a  peninsula,  sup- 
^  posed  to  have  been  for- 
merly an  island  in  the  county  of  Dorset, 
60  miles  w.  s.  w.  of  Southampton,  in  the 
British  Channel.  It  is  attached  to  the 
mainland  by  a  lon^  ridge  of  shingle,  called 
the  Chesil  Bank,  and  it  consists  chiefly 
of  the  woll-known  Portland  stone  (q.  v.), 
which  is  chiefly  worked  by  convicts,  and  is 
exported  in  large  quantities.  One  of  the 
most  prominent  objects  in  the  Island  is 
the  convict  prison,  situated  on  the  top  of 
a  hill.  It  contains  about  1500  convicts. 
The  south  extremity  of  the  island  is  called 
the  Bill  of  Porihind,  and  between  it  and 
a  bank  called  the  Shambles  is  a  dangerous 
current  cafled  the  Race  of  Portland,  See 
also  Portland  Breakwater, 

Portland  Beds,  !?_^l^'  «„^*^- 

rviii:*  •        ^   ^^^   of   the   Unper 

OoUtes  occurring  between  the  Purbeck 
Beds  and  the  Klmmeridge  Clay,  consist- 
ing of  beds  of  hard  oolitic  limestone  and 
freestone   interstratified   with   days    and 
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Portland  Breakwater 


Porto  Alegre 


resting  od  light-colored  sands  which  con- 
tain fossiis,  chiefly  mollusca  and  fish, 
with  a  few  reptiles.  They  are  named 
from  the  rocks  of  the  group  forming  the 
isle  of  Portland  in  Dorsetshire,  from 
whence  they  may  be  traced  through  Wilt- 
shire as  far  as  Oxfordshire. 

Portland  Breakwater,  ^^  «^^;^ 

of  the  kind  in  Britain,  mns  from  the 
northeast  shoulder  of  the  Isle  of  Port- 
land (which  see)  in  a  northeasterly  direc- 
tion, with  a  bend  towards  the  English 
Channel,  and  forms  a  complete  protection 
to  a  large  expanse  of  water  between  it 
and  Weymouth,  thus  forming  an  im- 
portant harbor  of  refuge.  It  consists  of 
a  sea-wall  100  feet  hi^h  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  300  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and 
narrowing  to  the  summit,  and  consists  of 
two  portions,  one  connected  with  the 
shore,  1900  feet  in  length,  and  another 
of  6200  feet  in  length,  separated  from 
the  former  by  an  opening  400  feet  wide, 
through  which  ships  can  pass  straight  to 
^ea  with  a  northerly  wind.  It  is  pro- 
tected by  two  circular  forts,  the  principal 
at  the  north  end  of  the  longer  portion. 
The  work,  which  was  carried  out  by 
government,  occupied  a  period  of  nearly 
twenty-five  years,  ending  with  1872.  It 
is  constructed  of  Portland  stone. 

Portland  Cement,  a^ we" -known 

AVAVMflru^A  wAu^jxv,  ^^^  largely 
used  cement,  which  derives  its  name  from 
its  near  resem- 
blance in  color 
to  Portland 
stone.  It  is 
made  from  chalk 
and  clay  or  mud 
in  definite  pro- 
portions. These 
materials  are  in- 
timately mixed 
with  water,  and 
formed  into  a 
sludge.  This  is 
dried,  and  when 
caked  is  roasted 
in  a  kiln  till  it 
becomes  hard. 
It  is  afterwards 
ground  to  a  fine 
powder,  in  which 
state  it  is  ready  for  market.  This  ce- 
ment is  much  employed  along  with  gravel 
or  shivers  for  making  artificial  stone.  A 
month  after  it  is  set  it  forms  a  substance 
so  hard  as  to  emit  a  sound  when  struck. 

Portland  Stone,  '«  ***  ^^^^*K  "™.e- 

wAv«.M«x««  K#vvMv,  Stone  occurrmg  m 
great  abundance  in  the  Isle  of  Portland, 
Eugland.     (See  Portland.) 

Portland  Vase  ^*?L  bamemni),  a 

«. vj. vj.c»ii.u    Tao«  celebrated     ancient 


PortMahoh   * 


UMUtH   HttEt 


cinerary  urn  or  vase,  of  the  third  century 
after  Christ,  found  in  the  tomb  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  Severus.  It  is  of 
transparent,  dark-blue  glass,  coated  with 
opaque,  white  glass,  which  has  been  cut 
down  in  the  manner  of  a  cameo,  so  as  to 
give  on  each  side  groups  of  figures  deli- 
cately executed  in  relief,  representing  the 
marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis.  In  1810 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  its  owner,  allowed 
it  to  be  placed  in  the  British  Museum, 
where  it  remained  intact  till  the  year 
1845,  when  it  was  maliciously  broken 
The  pieces  were  carefully  collected  and 
very  successfully  reunited. 
Port  Louis  (fi8).  the  capital  of  the 
*'  *jv*»Ai»  Island  of  Mauritius,  on 
the  northwest  coast,  beautifully  situated 
in  a  cove  formed  bv  a  series  of  basaltic 
hills,  partially  wooded,  varying  in  height 
from  1058  to  2639  feet.  The  site  is 
rather  unhealthy.  The  streets,  though 
rather  narrow,  are  laid  out  at  right  an- 
gles and  adorned  with  acacias.  A  moun- 
tain stream  traverses  the  town,  and  ati 
open  space  like  a  racecourse  lies  behind 
it.  There  are  barracks,  theater,  public 
library,  botanic  garden,  hospital,  etc.,  but 
no  buildings  of  architectural  importance, 
llie  town  and  harbor  are  protected  by 
batteries.  Pop.  53,97a 
Port  lyttelton.     ^  Lyttelton. 

(m&-On'),  the  capita] 
of  the  island  of  Mi- 
norca, situated 
on  a  narrow  in- 
let in  the  s.  E.  of 
the  island.  The 
harbor,  pro- 
tected by  three 
forts,  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the 
Mediterranean, 
and  is  capable 
of  accommodat- 
ing a  large  fleet 
of  ships  of  the 
heaviest  ton- 
nage. Pop.  17,- 
975. 

Port  Natal. 


Port  Mahon 


See  Dur 5o  ft. 


Porto.    ^^^^  ^^  Oporto, 

Porto  Alegre   ^t'^S^i' ^^,,T^t 

the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  near 
the  northwest  extremitv  of  Lake  Patos, 
150  miles  N.  N.  w.  of  Rio  Grande.  It  is 
well  and  regularly  built.  The  harbor  is 
much  visited  by  merchant  vessels,  and  it 
has  an  important  trade  Pop.  about 
100,000. 
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Port  Soyal 


diftrfctlof  SooCkuBd,  3  miles  east  of  the 
dtj  of  Kdiabiinh  oo  tbe  Firth  of  Forth, 
■oeh  frequented  ae  a  ■nmaier  resort. 
Folk.  Il20a 

rono  HeUO,  ^  ^j,^  Cwibbeen  See. 
40  Bilee  v.  v.  w.  of  Panaiiia.  Fonnerlj 
of  eoae  iaiportmiice,  it  is  now  a  iM>or  and 
miserable  place,  althoogh  iu  fine  harbor 
still  attncts  soae  trade. 

Porto  Cabello   T^^^Uot^ 

Caribbean  Sea.  It  has  a  caiMunoos  and 
sale  harbor.   P6p^,  with  district  sorroond- 

KIba,   on   the   north   coast     Fop.   4222. 
Napoleoo   1    resided   here   from   Maj   5, 
mS,  to  Fcbmary  28,  1815. 
Port  of  Shaiti     ^^  ^^^^   town  of 

dad.  It  is  a  pleasant,  well-boilt  town; 
has  two  cathedrals,  foreniment  house, 
towB-faalL  coarthoose,  theater,  barracks, 
etc.  It  IS  a  rsihraj  terminos,  and  has 
an  actire  trade.  It  is  a  port  of  call  for 
manj  lines  of  ocean  steamers.  Pop. 
(19U)  50.eS58. 

Port  Orchard  ^.f^,,"^^: 

capital  of  Kitsap  Co.,  Washington.  It  is 
situated  on  Fort  Orchard  Baj,  an  inlet 
of  Fnget  Sound,  18  miles  w.  of  Seattle. 
It  is  a  naral  sUtion  of  tbe  United  SUtes, 
with  a  Teiy  lane  drr  dock.  600  feet  lona 
bj  75  wide,  ana  capable  of  holdinf  vcsicli 
with  a  draught  of  30  feet.    Pop.  1393. 

Porto  Bioo  ^S^^-H^V.^foVo.^ 

one  of  the  Spanish  West  ludian  Islands, 
the  fourth  in  siae  of  the  Antilles,  east  of 
Hayti ;  area,  with  subordinate  isles,  3586 
square  miles.  Tbe  island  is  beautiful  and 
rery  fertile.  A  range  of  mountains,  cov- 
ered with  wood,  trayerses  it  from  east 
to  west,  averai^ng  about  1500  feet  in 
height,  but  with  one  peak  3678  feet  high. 
In  the  faiterior  are  extensive  savannahs; 
and  along  the  coast  tracts  of  fertile  land, 
from  5  to  10  miles  wide.  Tbe  streams 
are  numerous,  and  some  of  the  rivers  can 
be  ascended  bv  ships  to  the  foot  of  the 
mounfaina.  There  are  numerous  bays 
and  creeks.  Tbe  chief  harbor  is  that  of 
the  capital,  San  Juan  de  Porto  Rico; 
others  are  Mayagues,  Ponce,  and  Are- 
dbo.  The  climate  is  rather  healthy  ex- 
cept during  the  rainy  season  (Sept.- 
Harch).  Gold  is  found  in  tbe  mountaio 
streams.  Copper,  iron,  lead,  and  coal 
have  also  been  found;  and  there  are 
talise  or  aalt  ponds.    The  chief  prod- 


ucts are  sugar,  ram,  motasses,  coffee,  cot- 
ton, tobaeco,  hides,  live  stock,  dyewoods, 
timber,  rice,  etc  There  are  extensive 
phosphste  deposits  along  the  sooth  coast. 
The  island  was  discovered  by  Co!umbus  in 
1493,  and  was  settled  b^  tbe  Spaniards  in 
1510,  who  soon  extermmsted  the  nstives. 
Invaded  by  tbe  United  States,  July,  1898. 
it  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  that  government 
bgr  the  treaty  ot  peaee.  An  excellent 
•ebool  aystem  was  introduced  and  attend- 
aaee  made  oompolsory.  The  University 
of  Porto  Rico  is  at  Rio  Piedras,  near 
San  Juan.  The  government  Ib  vested  in  a 
covernor  and  legislative  assembly.  Col- 
kctive  American  citixenship  has  been 
granted  the  inhabitants.  Pop.  (1910) 
l.lia012:  (1920)  1.297.7T2. 
Porto  Bioo  Saw  Juax  de,  the  capi- 
xurw  XfclCO,    ^  ^^  principal  seaport 

of  the  above  island,  on  its  north  coast, 
stands  upon  a  small  island  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  a  bridge,  is  surrounded 

Sf  strong  fortifications,  and  is  the  seat  of 
be   government.      Pop.    (1910)    48,716; 
(li20)  70,707. 

Port  Phillip,  ^'SSf^    ^  ^* 

Port  SavaI  (">»'«J).  a  fortified  town 
rOTl  AOyai  ^  ^  .outbeast  coast  of 
Jamaica,  on  a  tongue  of  land,  forming 
tbe  soutli  side  of  tbe  harbor  of  Kingston. 
Its  hsrbor  is  a  station  for  British  ships 
of  war,  and  it  contains  the  naval  arsenal, 
hospital,  etc.  It  has  been  often  dam- 
aged by  earthquakes.  Pop.  14.000. 
Pnrt  ItAWfll  ^  Cistercian  convent  in 
TVn  AUy&I,  prauce.  which  pUyed  an 
important  part  in  tbe  Jansenist  contro- 
versy. It  was  situated  near  Chevreuse 
(department  of  Seine-et-Oise),  about  15 
miles  8.  w.  of  Paris,  and  was  founded  in 
1204  by  Matthieu  de  Montmorency,  under 
the  rule  of  St.  Bernard.  Port  Royal,  like 
many  other  religious  houses,  hsd  fallen 
iuto  degenerate  habits,  when  io  1609  the 
abbess  Jacqueline  Marie  Ang|§lique  Ar- 
nauld  undertook  its  reform.  The  number 
of  ntms  increased  considerably  under  her 
rule,  and  in  1G25  they  amounted  to  eighty. 
The  buildiug  thus  became  too  small,  and 
the  Insalubrity  of  the  situation  induced 
them  to  seek  another  site.  The  mother 
of  the.  abbess  purchased  the  house  of 
Cluny,  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Jacques, 
Paris,  to  which  a  body  of  the  nuns  re- 
moved. The  two  sections  of  the  convent 
were  now  distinguished  as  Port  Royal  des 
Chsmps  and  Port  Royal  de  Paris.  About 
l(i36  a  group  of  eminent  literary  men  of 
decided  religious  tendencies  took  up  their 
residence  at  Les  Granges,  near  Port 
Royal  des  Champs,  where  they  devoted 
themselves  to  religious  exercises,  the  edu- 
cation  of   youth,   etc    These   were    re* 
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warded  as  forming  a  joint  community 
with  the  nuns  of  Port  Koyal,  among 
whom  most  of  them  had  relatives. 
Anaong  the  number  were  Antoine  Arnauld, 
Arnauld  d'Andilly,  Lemaistre  de  Sacy 
and  his  two  brothers,  all  relatives  of  the 
abbess;  Nicole,  and  subsequently  Pascal, 
whose  sister  Jacqueline  was  at  Port 
Royal.  The  educational  institution,  thus 
founded,  which  flourished  till  1660,  be- 
came a  powerful  rival  to  the  institution 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  as  the  founders 
adopted  the  views  of  Jansenius  (see  Jan- 
gentsts),  subsequently  condemned  by  the 
pope,  a  formidable  quarrel  ensued,  in 
which  the  Port-Royalist  nuns,  siding  with 
their  male  friends,  became  subject  to  the 
relentless  oppo- 
sition of  the 
Jesuits,  which 
culminated  in 
the  complete 
subversion  of 
their  institu- 
tion. Port  Roy- 
al des  Champs 
was  finally  sup- 

eressed  by  a 
ull  of  Pope 
Clement  II 
(1709),  and  its 
property  given 
to  Port  Royal 
de  Paris.  The 
latter  continued 
its  existence  to 
the  Revolution, 
when  its  house 
was  converted 
into  a  prison,  and  subsequently  (1814) 
into  a  maternity  hospital. 
PArtmftli  (p^rt-rush'),  a  small  sea- 
roirrusn  ^  j^  ^j^^'  ^^^h  of  ire- 
land,  5  miles  north  of  Coleraine;  much 
resorted  to  for  sea-bathing.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  Giant's  Causeway  by  an 
electric  tramway.     Pop.  1196. 

Port  Sniil  lPdrt-8ft-«d'),  a  town  in 
jrOIT  Daia  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Mediter- 
ranean, at  the  northern  entrance  of  the 
Sues  Canal.  It  was  begun  simultaneously 
with  the  canal  in  1859,  being  designed 
for  its  terminal  port.  There  is  an  outer 
harbor  formed  by  two  piers  jutting  out 
into  the  sea,  each  terminated  by  a  small 
lighthouse.  This  admits  large  ocean 
steamers,  which  thus  sail  into  the  Inner 
harbor  and  from  it  into  the  canal.  Near 
the  entrance  to  the  inner  harbor  is  a  lofty 
lighthouse  with  a  powerful  light.     Pop. 

PniH-aAft  (pdrfsd) ,  an  Island  of 
JTOn^sea  ifampshire,  England,  about 
5  miles  long  (n.  to  s.)  by  about  3  broad. 
It  comprises  the  towns  of  Portsmouth  and 


Portsea,  and  several  villages,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  by  a  bridge  at 
its  north  end.     See  PorUmouih. 
Portsmouth    (P^rts'muth),  the  pnn- 
*'  ^*^''      cfpal  station  of  the 

British  navy,  a  seaport  of  England,  in 
Hampshire,  on  the  southwest  extremity 
of  the  island  of  Portsea.  It  consists  of 
the  four  districts,  Portsmouth  proper, 
Portsea,  Landport,  and  Southsea.  Ports- 
mouth proper  is  a  garrison  town.  The 
best  street  is  the  High  Street,  which 
contains  the  principal  shops,  hotels,  and 
places  of  business.  Portsea  is  the  seat 
of  the  naval  dockyard;  Landport  is  an 
artisan  quarter ;  and  Southsea  on  the  east 
side  of  the  town  of  Portsmouth  is  a  fa- 
vorite   seaside 

The  finvtroni  pf 


Portsmouth, 


resort,  and  com- 
mands fine  views 
of  Spit  head  and 
the  Isle  of 
Wight.  South- 
sea Castle  with 
its  adjacent 
earthworks,  the 
batteries  of  the 
Gosport  side, 
and  the  circular 
forts  built  out 
in  the  road- 
stead, command 
the  entrance  to 
Po  rtsmouth 
Harbor.  The 
island  of  Port- 
sea, which  is 
separated  from 
the  mainland  by 
a  narrow  creek  called  Portsbridge  Ca- 
nal,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Langs- 
ton  Harbor,  on  the  west  by  Portsmouth 
Harbor,  and  on  the  south  by  Spithead 
and  the  Harbor  Channel.  The  royal 
dockyard  covers  an  area  of  about  600 
acres,  and  is  considered  the  largest  and 
most  magnificent  establishment  of  the 
kind  in  the  world.  Enclosed  by  a  wall 
14  feet  high,  and  entered  by  a  lofty  gate- 
way, it  includes  vast  storehouses,  con- 
taining all  the  materials  requisite  for 
naval  archiecture;  machine  shops,  with 
all  modem  appliances ;  extensive  slips  and 
docks,  in  which  the  largest  ships  of  the 
navy  are  built  or  repaired;  ranges  of 
handsome  residences  for  the  officials,  and 
a  Royal  Naval  College,  with  accommo- 
dation for  seventy  students.  Outside  the 
dockyard  an  area  of  14  acres  contains 
the  gun-wharf,  where  vast  numbers  of 
guns  and  other  ordnance  stores  are  kept, 
and  an  armory  with  25.000  stand  of 
small  arms.  Portsmouth  has  no  manu- 
factures of  any  consequence,  except  those 
immediately  connected  with  its  naval  es- 
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lablishmeotB,  and  a  few  larce  breweries. 
Its  trade,  both  coaating  and  foreign,  is 
of  considerable  extent.  Of  late  years  an 
ezteosive  and  systematic  series  of  forti- 
ticatiops  has  been  under  construction  for 
the  complete  defense  of  Portsmouth. 
They  extend  along  a  curve  of  about  1| 
miles  at  the  north  side  of  Portsea  Island. 
A  series  of  hills,  4  miles  to  the  Dortb  of 
Portsmouth,  aud  commanding  its  front 
to  the  sea,  are  well  fortified  with  strong 
forts.  On  the  Gosport  side  a  line  of  forts 
extends  for  4  miles.  The  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough  includes  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  island  of  Portsea.  Pop. 
(1911)  231.165. 

Portsmouth.  ?  seaport  of  Rocking- 
*         rr  ^  l»am    County.    New 

Hampshire,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pig- 
caUqua  River,  three  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  58  miies  n.  by  i::.  of  Boston 
by  water;  tirst  Mettled  in  1024.  The 
Government  maintains  at  this  port  a 
navy  yard  with  immense  dry  docks,  and 
the  harbor  is  one  of  the  safest  and  most 
commodious  in  the  United  States,  with  a 
depth  sufficient  for  the  largest  battle- 
ships. The  North  America,  the  first  ship- 
of-line  launched  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, was  built  in  this  harbor,  and 
'Ranger,'  commanded  by  Captain  John 
Paul  Jones  and  *  Kearsarge '  of  Civil 
War  fame,  were  built  here.  Shoes,  but- 
tons, etc.  are  manufactured.  Portsmouth 
was  the  scene  of  the  peace  conference 
between  the  representatives  of  Russia 
and  Japan  in  1905.    Pop.  (1920)  13,569. 

Portsmouth,  g  .<^^y»  ^'""iy  ^^^  ?^ 

junction  of  Ohio  and  Scioto  rivers,  107 
miles  E.  8.  E.  of  Cincinnati,  on  three  rail- 
roads. It  has  38  diversified  industrial 
plants;  annual  payroll,  115,493,750. 
There  are  steel  olants  (5000  employees), 
shoe  factories  (4000  employees ) ,  stove  and 
range  factories,  coke  and  brick  works, 
furniture  factories  and  railway  terminals 
(3000  employees).  It  is  the  center  of  a 
famous  com  belt.  Pop.  (1910)  23,481: 
(1920)  33,011 :  with  new  territory  addej 
since  census,  38,214. 

Portsmouth,  L^^^^-'Va^ 

on  Elizabeth  River,  opposite  Norfolk,  the 
two  cities  being  practically  one.  There  is 
a  fine  harbor  and  large  home  and  foreign 
commerce.  Here  is  a  U.  S.  navy  yawl, 
also  the  railroad  shops  of  tho  Seaboard 
Air  Line.  It  has  paper,  cotton  and  ho- 
siery mills,  shipvards,  and  many  other  in- 
dustries, {nclndinc:  imnortant  fisheries. 
Pop.  (1910)  33,100;  (1920)  54,387. 

Port  Stanley,  rFa7k'Lnfio,£j 

oo  Port  William  Inlet,  on  the  n.  e.  coaS 


of  East  Falkland.    It  exports  wool,  hides, 
seal-fur,  etc    Pop.  900. 

Port  Talbot.     See  Aheravon. 

Portn^fl.1  (P<>r'tQ-gal),  a  repubUc  in 
rVTJ,Ug^l  the  southwest  of  Europe 
forming  the  west  part  of  the  Iberian  Pen- 
insula ;  bounded  east  and  north  by  Spain, 
and  west  and  south  by  the  Atlantic; 
greatest  length,  north  to  south.  365  miles ; 
greatest  breadth,  130  miles.  It  is  divided 
into  eight  provinces:  Minho,  Traz-os- 
Montes,  Beira,  Estremadura,  Alemtejo, 
Algarve,  Azores  and  Madeira,  with  a  total 
area  of  35,490  so.  miles,  and  a  population 
of  5,500,000.  The  Azores  and  Madeira 
Islands  are  regarded  as  integral  parts  of 
the  nation.  Tne  Portuguese  are  a  mixed 
race — originally  Iberian  or  Bawiue,  with 
later  Celtic  admixture.  Galician  blood 
(derived  from  the  ancient  Gallaici,  pre- 
sumably Gallic  invaders)  predominates  in 
the  north;  Jewish  and  Arabic  blood  are 
strongly  present  in  the  center,  and  Afri- 
can in  the  south.  The  principal  Portu- 
guese colonies  are  Goa,  Macao,  and  l^mor 
(part)  in  Asia;  and  Cape  de  Verde  Is. 
Portuguese  Guinea,  the  islands  of  Sao 
Thome  and  Principe,  Angola,  and  Portu- 
guese East  Africa  in  Africa — ^the  total 
area  amounting  to  nearly  803.000  sq.  ul, 
and  the  total  pop.  to  15,000,000. 

Physical  Features. — Portugal  is  only 
partially  separated  from  Spain  by  natural 
boundaries.  Its  shape  is  nearly  that  of 
a  parallelogram.  The  coast-line,  of  neat 
length  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
whole  surface,  runs  from  the  north  in  a 
general  8.  8.  w.  direction  till  it  reaches 
Cape  St  Vincent,  where  it  suddenly 
turns  east  It  is  occasionally  bold,  and 
rises  to  a  great  height;  but  far  the 
greater  part  is  low  and  marshy,  and  not 
infrequently  lined  by  sands  and  reefs, 
which  make  the  navigation  dangerous. 
The  only  harbors  of  any  importance, 
either  from  their  excellence  or  the  trade 
carried  on  at  them,  are  those  of  Lisbon, 
Oporto,  Setubal,  Faro,  Fi^eira,  Ave- 
iro,  and  Vianna.  The  interior  is  gener- 
ally mountainous,  a  number  of  ranges 
stretching  across  the  country,  forming 
a  succession  of  independent  river  basins, 
while  their  ramifications  form  the  water- 
sheds of  numerous  subsidiarv  streams, 
and  enclose  many  beautiful  valleys.  The 
loftiest  range  is  the  Serra  d'Estrella,  a 
continuation  of  the  central  chain  st'^tch- 
ing  across  Spain,  which  attains  ^he 
height  of  7524  feet  The  nucleus  of  the 
mountains  is  usually  granite,  especially 
in  the  north  and  middle.  The  minerals 
include  lead,  iron,  copper,  manganese, 
cobalt,  bismuth,  antimony,  marble,  slate, 
salt,  saltpeter,  lithographic  stones,  mill- 
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stones,  and  porcelain  earth.  No  riTen  of  thej  have  been  increasins  of  late  yean. 
Importance  take  their  rise  in  Portugal.  Portugal  is  not  a  maauCacturing  country ; 
The  Minho  in  the  north,  the  Douro,  and  what  industry  there  is  is  prindpallj  coa 
the  Tkgua  aU  rise  in  Spain  and  flow  centrated  in  the  two  chief  towns.  Lisbon 
from  east  to  west-  The  CJuadiana  w  the  ^^nd  Oporto.  In  aU.  some  500,000  persons 
Pni^rrJ!Lw'!!!?ii^I?i^^  "^  *»««^  *"  industrial  pursuits.'and  of 

•  ^-^^  vI?,^*li^!Sl^ J!!f  422f  **»«  »«^  50,000  are  employed  wearing 

the  sea  and  the  height  of  the  mouDtaina.  ^  P^P*'-  •nd  gold  and  sUrer  filigree, 
In  general  the  winter  is  short  and  mild.  ™.J»"y  <»  various  other  industnea. 
and  in  some  places  never  oompleteW  in-  Bemdes  wine,  the  pnndpal  ceneral  ex- 
terropts  the  course  of  vegeUUon.  Early  Ports  are  cork,  copper,  or^  live  cattle 
in  February  vegeUtion  is  m  full  vigor;  sheep,  horses,  and  pigs,  wool^  sardines, 
during  the  month  of  July  the  heat  is  ^i!t?^  ®"^  potatoes  and  onions.  The 
often  extreme,  and  the  country  assumes,  *»i^""5»jft  ^LR^jCSl**!*"*  1^12  reached 
particuUrly  In  its  lower  levels,  a  very  »  ^^  <>' ?^^^^»<^W  i  ^«  «Jp?J^n  t^ 
parched  appearance.  The  drought  gen-  «(p^  ^P^^  *>?">«  ^y""^  |»«,000,0p0. 
erally  continues  into  September;  then  the  The  coast  fisheries  employ  a  large  number 
rains  begin,  and  a  second  spring  unfolds.  JJ  people,  the  mrdine  and  tunny  being 
Winterbegins  at  the  end  of  November,  the  principal  fish  taken. 
In  the  mountainous  districts  the  loftier  voremlkeiif. — ^The  sovemment,  now  a 
summits  obtain  a  covering  of  snow,  which  republic,  was  until  1910  a  monarchy,  the 
they  retain  for  months ;  but  south  of  the  crown  hereditary  both  in  the  male  and 
I>ouro,  and  at  a  moderate  elevation,  snow  female  line.  The  constitution  recognised 
does  not  lie  long.  The  mean  aimual  tem-  four  powers  in  the  state — the  lensTative, 
perature  of  Lisbon  is  about  56**.  Few  executive,  judicial,  and  moderaong,  the 
countries  have  a  more  varied  flora  than  last  vested  in  the  sovereign.  There  were 
Portugal.  The  number  of  species  has  two  chambers,  the  Chamber  of  Peers  and 
been  estimated  to  exceed  4000,  and  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  House  of 
these  more  than  SOOO  are  phanerogamous.  Deputies  consisted  of  149  members  elected 
Many  of  the  mounUins  are  clothed  with  directly  by  all  dtixens  above  twenty-one 
forest  trees,  among  which  the  common  years  of  age  who  possess  certain  qualifi- 
oak  and  the  cork  oak  ate  conspicuous,  cations  of  property  or  status.  In  external 
In  the  central  provinces  chestnuts  are  affairs  the  new  government  professes  to 
prevalent ;  in  the  south  both  the  date  and  remain  faithful  to  traditional  alliances 
the  American  aloe  are  found ;  while  in  and  responsibilities.  Under  the  constitu- 
the  warmer  districts  the  orange,  lemon,  tion  of  1911,  there  are  two  lexislatlve 
and  olive  are  cultivated  with  success,  chambep-a  National  Council  and  a  Sen- 
The  mulberry  affords  food  for  the  silk-  ate.  The  council  is  elected  by  direct  suf- 
worm,  and  a  good  deal  of  excellent  silk  frage  for  three  years.  The  senate  is 
is  produced.  The  vine,  too,  is  cultivated,  elected  by  the  municipal  councils,  half  the 
and  large  quantities  of  wine  are  sent  to  members  retiring  every  three  years.  The 
Britain  (especially  port  wine),  and  also  two  chambers  united  constitute  the  Con- 
to  France,  being  in  the  latter  country  gress  of  the  republic.  The  president  of 
converted  into  Bordeaux  wine.  Agri-  the  republic  is  elected  by  both  chambers 
culture  generally,  however,  is  at  a  low  for  a  penod  of  four  years.  He  cannot  be 
ebb,  and  in  ordinary  years  Portugal  fails  re-elected, 

to  raise  cereals  sufficient  to  meet  its  Hutory. —  The  Phoenicians,  Cartha- 
own  consumption.  Among  domestic  ani-  ginians,  and  Greeks  early  traded  to  this 
mais  raised  are  moles  of  a  superior  breed,  part  of  the  peninsula,  the  original  inhab- 
sheep,  goats,  and  hogs;  but  up  to  a  very  itants  of  which  are  spoken  of  as  Lusi- 
few  years  ago  little  attention  was  paid  tanians,  the  country  being  called  Lust- 
to  their  improvement.  In  consequence  of  tania.  It  was  afterwards  conquered  by 
recent  reforms,  however,  there  has  been  the  Romans,  who  introduced  into  it  their 
a  marked  improvement  in  most  branches  own  civilization.  The  country  was  after- 
of  industij.  More  homed  cattle  have  wards  inundated  by  Alans,  Suevi,  Qoths, 
been  raised  and  of  a  better  quality,  and  and  Vandals,  and  In  the  eighth  century 
live  stock  now  figures  with  timber  and  (712)  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens, 
wine  among  the  chief  exports.  The  fish-  When  the  Spanlartis  finally  wrested  the 
eries,  so  long  neglected,  have  also  been  country  between  the  Minho  and  the 
revived  in  recent  years.  Douro  from  Moorish  hands,  they  placed 

Manufacturet,    Industry,    etc — Manu-   counts    or    governors    over    this    region, 
(actures  are  of  limited  amount,  although  Henry  the  xounger  of  Burgundy,  grand- 
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■on  of  Hugh  Capet,  came  into  Siwin 
about  1090,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the 
wan  against  the  Moon.  Alpbonao  VI 
gave  him  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  and 
appointed  him  (1005)  count  and  gov- 
ernor of  the  provinces  Entre  Douro  e 
Minho,  TnuB-os-Montes,  part  of  Beira, 
etc.  The  count,  who  owed  feudal  services 
to  the  Castillan  Icings,  was  permitted  to 
bold  in  his  own  right  whatever  conquests 
he  should  make  from  the  Moon  beyond 
the  Tagus  (1112).  Henry's  son,  Al- 
phonso  I,  defeated  Alphonso,  kinc  of 
Castile,  in  1137,  and  made  himself  inde- 
pendent. In  1139  he  gained  the  brilliant 
victory  of  Onrique  over  the  Moors,  and 
was  saluted  on  the  field  as  King  of  Por- 
tugal. The  cortes  convened  by  Alphonso 
[n  1143  at  Lamego  confirmed  him  in  the 
royal  title,  and  in  1181  gave  to  the  king- 
dom a  code  of  laws  and  a  constitution. 
Alphonso  extended  liis  dominions  to  the 
borden  of  Algarve,  and  took  Santarem 
in  1143.  The  capture  of  Lisbon  (1147) 
which  was  effected  by  the  aid  of  some 
English  Crusaden  and  othen,  was  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  events  of  liis  warlike 
life.  The  succeeding  reifns  from  Al- 
phonso I  to  Dionysius  (1279)  are  note- 
worthy chiefly  for  the  conquest  of  Al- 
garve (1251)  and  a  conflict  with  the 
pope,  who  several  times  put  the  kingdom 
under  interdict.  Dionysius'  wise  en- 
couragement of  commerce,  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  navigation  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  future  greatness  of 
Portugal.  He  liberally  patronised  leam- 
hig,  and  founded  a  univenitv  at  Lisbon, 
transferred  in  1308  to  Coimbra.  Bv 
these  and  other  acts  of  a  wise  and  benefi- 
cent administration  he  earned  the  title 
of  father  of  hi$  country.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Alphonso  IV,  who  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Alphonso  II  of  Castile  defeated 
the  Moon  at  Salado  in  1340.  He  mur- 
dered Ines  de  Castro,  the  wife  of  his 
son  Pedro  (1355)  (see  /nes  de  Caetro), 
who  succeeded  him.  Dying  in  1367, 
Pedro  I  was  succeeded  by  Ferdinand, 
on  whose  death  in  1383  the  male  line  of 
the  Burgundian  princes  became  extinct. 
His  daughter  Beatrice,  wife  of  the  King 
of  Castile,  should  have  succeeded  him; 
but  the  Portuguese  were  so  avend  to  a 
connection  with  Castile  that  John  I. 
natural  son  of  Pedro,  grand-master  of 
the  order  of  Avis  (founded  in  1162).  was 
saluted  king  by  the  estates.  In  1415  he 
took  Outa,  on  the  African  coast,  the 
fint  of  a  series  of  enterprises  which  re- 
sulted in  those  great  expeditions  of  dis- 
covery on  which  the  renown  of  Portugal 
rests.  In  this  reign  were  founded  the 
fint  Portuguese  colonies,  Porto  Santo 
.(1418),    Madeira    (1420) »    the    Ai^rea 


(1483),  and  those  on  the  Qcld  Ck>ast 
The  reigns  of  his  son  Edward  (1433-38) 
and  his  gnndson  Alphonso  V  were  less 
brilliant  than  that  of  John  I;  bcit  the 
latter  was  surpassed  by  that  of  JoL*n  II 
(1481-95),  peihaps  the  ablest  of  Portn- 
cal's  rulen.  In  his  reign  becan  a  vio- 
lent struggle  with  the  nobility,  whose  * 
power  had  become  very  greet  under  his 
Indulgent  predecesson.  The  expeditions 
of  discoverv  were  continued  with  ardor 
and  scientific  method.  Bartolommeo 
Dias  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in 
1487,  and  Vasco  da  Gama  reached  India 
in  1408.  In  1500  Cabnl  took  posses- 
sion of  Bnsil.  (See  Colony.)  While 
these  great  events  were  still  in  progress 
John  II  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin 
Emanuel  (1495-1521).  The  conquests  of 
Albuquerque  and  Almeida  made  him 
master  of  numerous  possessions  in  the 
islands  and  mainland  of  India,  and  in 
1518  Lope  de  Soares  opened  a  commerce 
with  China.  Emanuel  ruled  from  Bab  el 
Mandeb  to  the  Stnits  of  Malacca,  and 
the  power  of  Portugal  had  now  reached 
its  height  In  the  reign  of  John  III. 
son  of  Emanuel  (1521-57),  Indian  dis- 
coveries and  commerce  were  still  further 
extended;  but  the  rapid  accumulation  of 
wealth  through  the  importation  of  the 
precious  metals,  and  the  monopoly  of 
the  commerce  between  Europe  ana  India, 
proved  disadvantageous  to  home  indus- 
try. The  wiMom  which  had  hitherto 
so  largely  guided  the  counsels  of  the  kings 
of  Portugal  now  seemed  to  forsake  them. 
The  Inquisition  was  introduced  (1536), 
and  the  Jesuits  were  admitted  (1540). 
Sebastian,  the  grandson  of  John  III,  who 
had  introduced  the  Jesuits,  having  had 
his  mind  inflamed  by  them  against  the 
Moon  of  Africa,  lost  his  life  in  the 
battle  against  these  infidels  (1578),  and 
left  his  throne  to  the  disputes  of  rival 
candidates,  of  whom  the  most  powerful, 
Philip  II  of  Spain,  obtained  possession 
of  the  kingdom  by  the  victory  of  Alcan- 
tara. The  Spanish  yoke  was  srievous  to 
the  Portuguese,  and  many  efforts  wen 
made  to  break  it ;  but  the  power  of  Philip 
was  too  gnat  to  be  shaken.  Portugal  con- 
tinued under  the  dominion  of  Spain  till 
1640,  and  her  vast  colonial  possessions 
wen  united  to  the  alnadv  splendid  ac- 
quisitions of  her  rival.  But  these  now 
began  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch, 
who,  being  provoked  by  hostile  measures 
of  Philip,  attacked  the  Portuguese  as 
well  as  the  Spanish  possessions  both  in 
India  and  America.  Dbey  deprived  the 
Portuguese  of  the  Moluccas,  of  their 
settlements  in  Guinea,  of  Malacca,  and 
of  Ceylon.  They  also  acquired  about 
half   of   Brazil,    which,    after    the   reSS' 
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tabliahment  of  PortncneM  independcBoe*  Mmria  da  Gloria,  impoainf  on  her  tha 
they  rwtored  for  a  peconianr  compenia-  ooadlUon  of  marryma  her  uncle  Dom 
UoD.  In  1040,  by  a  saccenful  rerolt  of  Migael,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  gor- 
the  noblei,  Portugal  recovered  her  inde-  emment  as  regent;  but  the  absolutist 
pendence,  and  John  IV.  Duke  of  Bra-  party  in  Portucal  set  up  the  claim  of 
gansa,  reigned  till  1650,  when  he  was  Dom  Miguel  to  an  unlimited  sorer- 
succeeded  by  Alphonso  VL  Alphonso  elgnty,  and  a  revolution  in  his  £svov 
ceded  Tangier  and  Bombay  to  England  placed  him  on  the  throne  in  1828.  In 
as  the  dowry  of  his  dauahter,  who  became  1831  Dom  Pedro  resigned  the  Brasillan 
the  queen  of  Charles  II.  Pedro  II,  who  crowiL  and  returning  to  Europe  suc- 
deposed  Alphonso  VI,  concluded  a  treaty  ceeded  in  overthrowing  Dom  Miguel,  and 
with  Spain  (1008),  by  which  the  inde-  restoring  the  crown  to  Maria  in  1833, 
pendence  of  the  country  was  acknowl-  dying  himself  in  1834.  In  1830  a  auc- 
edged.  During  the  long  reign  of  John  cessrnl  revolution  took  place  in  favor  of 
V  (1700-00)  some  vigor  was  exerted  in  the  restoration  of  the  constitution  of 
regard  to  foreign  relations,  while  under  1820,  and  in  1842  another  in  favor  of 
his  son  and  successor  Joseph  I  (1750-  that  of  1820.  Maria  died  in  1853.  Her 
77)  the  Marqaia  of  Pombal,  a  vigoions  husband,  Ferdinand  of  Saze-Goburg 
reformer  auch  as  Portugal  required,  ad-  (Dom  Ferdinand  II).  became  regent  for 
ministered  the  government  On  the  ac-  his  and  her  son,  Pedro  V,  who  himself 
cession  of  Maria  Francisca  Isabella,  took  the  reins  of  government  in  1855. 
eldest  daughter  of  Joseph,  in  1777,  the  Pedro  died  in  1801,  and  was  succeeded 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  by  hla  brother,  Louis  I.  Louis  died  in 
nobility  and  a  not  less  ignorant  clergy.  1880,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 
In  1792,  on  account  of  the  sicknev  of  tna  Carlos  I.  During  these  latter  reigns  the 
queen,  Juan  Maria  Jos^  Prince  of  Brasil  state  of  Portugal  was  generally  fairly 
(the  title  of  the  prince-royal  until  1810),  prosperous  and  progressive.  King  Carlos 
was  declared  regent.  His  connections  was  assassinated  by  revolutionists  Feb. 
with  England  involved  him  in  war  with  1,  1906,  with  his  oldest  son,  the  second 
Napoleon;  Portugal  was  occupied  by  a  son.  bom  1888,  ascending  the  throne 
French  force  tinder  Junot,  and  the  royal  under  title  of  Manuel  II.  in  the  recent 
family  fled  to  BraaiL  In  1806  a  British  division  of  Africa  between  the  nations 
force  was  landed  under  Wellington,  and  Portugal  lost  part  of  her  territory  iu  that 
after    some    hard    fighting    the    decisive  continent. 

battle   of    Vimeira   took   place    (August  The  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  with 

21),   which   was   followed   by   the  Con-  the  methods  pursued  by  the  government, 

vention  of  Cintra  and  the  evacuation  of  which  was  manifested  in  the  assassina- 

the  country  by  the  French.    The  French  tlon  of  Carlos  I,  grew  still  more  marked 

soon  retnmedi  however;  but  the  opera-  under  his  injudicious  youthful  successor 

tions  of   Wellington,   and   in   particular  and  the  corrupt  and  expensive  adminis- 

the  straiath^of  his  position  within  the  tration  of  the  departmental  officials,  and 

lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  forced  them  to  on   October  3,   1910.   a   sudden   revolu- 

retire.    The    Portuguese    now    took    an  tionary    movement    broke    out    in    the 

active  part  in  the  war  for  Spanish  inde  streets    of    Lisbon.    Socialistic    and    re- 

pendence.    On    the  death   of  Maria,   in  publican     sentiment     had     invaded     the 

1810,  John  VI  ascended  the  throne  of  army,   many   of   the  troops  joining  the 

Portugal    and    Brasil,    in    which    latter  revolutionists,    and    the    outbreak    made 

country  he  still  continued  to  reside.    The  such  rapid  and  successful  progress  that 

absence  of   the  court  was  view^  with  by  the  5th  Manuel  had  fled  the  kingdom 

dislike  by  the  nation,  and  the  general  feel-  and  a  republic  was  proclaimed,  under  the 

ing  required  some  fundamental  changes  ^.^^dency  of  Theoi^e   Braga,   a  poet 

in  the  government    A  revolution  in  favor  and  historian.    Dr.  Semardino  Machado 

of  constitutional  government  was  effected  ^as  electiBd  president  August  0, 1915. 

without  bloodshed  in  1620.  and  the  king  When  the  European  war  broke  out  in 

invited  to  return  home,  which  he  now  did.  1914  the  government  declared  that  Portu- 

In  1822  Brasil  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Por-  gal  would  stand  by  her  old  treaty  of  alii- 

tugal,  and  proclaimed  Dom  redro.  son  of  ance  with  Englana  and  the  forces  of  the 

John    VI,    emperor.    John    VI    died   in  Portuguese    colonies    were    strengthened 

1820,  having  named  the  Infanta  Isabella  and   oo-operated   against   German   West 

Maria  regent    She  governed  in  the  name  African  territory.    An  attempt  to  restore 

of  the  Emperor  of  Brasil,  Dom  Pedro  IV  the  monarchy  was  made  in  1015,  but  was 

ef  Portugal,  who  granted  a  new  cousti-  unsuccessfuL    In  February,  1910,  Portu- 

tution.  modeled  on  the  French,  in  1820b  gal  seised  a  number  of  German  vessels; 

to   tUs   year  he   abdicated    the    Porto-  and  Germany,  denouncing  the  act  as  a 

throne  in  favor  of  his  daughtOT  violation  of  treaty  obligations,  declared 
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tvar  on  Portugal  March  9.  Portuguese 
troops  were  used  on  the  western  front  ai 
well  as  in  Africa.     Sec  European  War, 

Language  and  Literature. —  The  differ- 
ences between  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
languages  are  of  comparatively  modem 
origin,  the  two  languages  being  venr 
nearly  alike  in  the  time  of  Alpbonso  I. 
The  dialect  of  Spanish  spoken  in  Por- 
tugal at  the  beginning  of  the  monarchy 
was  the  Galician,  which  was  also  that 
of  the  court  of  Leon ;  but  that  court  sub- 
sequently adopted  the  Castilian,  which 
beame  the  dominant  lan^age  of  Spain. 
The  decline  of  the  Galician  dialect  ui 
Spain  and  the  formation  of  the  Portu- 
guese language  finally  determined  the 
separation  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese, 
,and  from  cognate  dialects  made  them  dis- 
tinct languages.  Portuguese  is  consid- 
ered to  have  less  dignity  than  the  Span- 
ish, but  is  superior  to  it  in  flexibility.  In 
fK)me  points  of  pronunciation  it  more 
resembles  French  than  Spanish.  It  is 
also  the  language  of  Brazil.  The  oldest 
monuments  of  Portuguese  literature  do 
not  go  back  further  than  the  twelfth 
nnd  thirteenth  centuries,  and  the  native 
literature  could  then  boast  of  nothing 
more  than  popular  songs.  The  first 
Portuguese  collection  of  poetry  (can- 
eioneiro)  was  made  by  King  Dionysius, 
and  was  published  under  the  title  of 
Cancioneiro  del  Rey  Dotn  Diniz,  Some 
poems  on  the  death  of  his  wife  are  at- 
tributed to  Pedro  I,  husband  of  Inez  de 
Castro.  The  sons  and  grandsons  of  John 
I  were  poets  and  patrons  of  the  trouba- 
dours. Sil  de  Miranda  marks  the  transi- 
tion from  the  fifteenth  to  the  sixteenth 
century  and  the  separation  of  the  Portu- 
guese from  the  other  Spanish  dialects  and 
from  the  language  of  the  troubadoun. 
The  sixteenth  century  is  the  classic  era 
of  Portuguese  literature.  The  chief 
names  are  Sil  de  Miranda,  Antonio  Fer- 
reira,  Camoens,  Diego  Bemardes,  An- 
drade  Caminha,  and  Alvares  do  Oriente. 
The  principal  epic  and  the  greatest  poem 
in  the  Portuguese  literature,  almost  the 
only  one  which  has  acquired  a  European 
reputation,  is  Os  Lu$iada»  (The  Portu- 
gueye)  of  Camoens  (1524-80),  which  has 
placed  its  writer  in  the  rank  of  the  few 
great  poets  of  the  highest  class  whose 
genius  is  universally  recognized.  After 
Camoens  as  an  epic  writer  comes  Cor- 
lereal,  who  has  celebrated  the  siege  of 
DiO  and  the  shipwreck  of  Sepulveda. 
Vasco  de  Lobeiro.  Francisco  Moraes,  and 
Bernardim  ftibeiro  are  among  the  lead- 
ing romance  writers.  The  drama  also 
*)egan  (o  be  cultivated  in  the  sixteenth 
lentiiry.  Sft  de  Miranda  studied  add  imi- 
tated   Plautus.     Ferreira    composed    the 


first  regular  tragedy,  Inez  de  Castro, 
Camoens  wrote  several  theatrical  pieces, 
among  which  are  Amphitryon  and  Selew 
CU9.  Barros,  also  a  romance  writer, 
wrote  a  History  of  the  Conquest  of  India, 
The  Commentaries  of  Alpnonso  d*Albu- 
querque,  by  a  nephew  of  the  conqueror; 
the  Chronicle  of  King  Manuel  and  of 
Prince  John,  by  Damian  de  Goes;  the 
History  of  the  Discovery  and  Cofiquest 
of  the  Indies^  by  LiOi>te  de  Castanheda; 
the  Chronicle  of  King  Sebastian^  by 
Diefo  Bernardo  Cruzj  are  all  works  of 
merit.  By  the  openmg  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  Portugal's  literary  great* 
ness  had  been  succeeded  by  one  of  great 
activity,  though  of  little  real  power.  A 
crowd  of  epics  were  stimulated  into  being 
by  the  success  of  the  Lusiad.  During 
this  period  the  native  drama  became  al- 
most extinct,  being  overshadowed  by  the 
Spanish.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the 
influence  of  the  French  writers  of  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV  so  completely  domi- 
nated Portuguese  literature  that  it  be- 
came almost  entirely  imitative.  Towards 
the  close  of  this  century  two  writers 
appeared  who  have  formed  schools,  Fran- 
cisco Manoel  do  Nascimento  (1734- 
1829),  an  elegant  Ivrist,  and  Barbosa  du 
Bocage,  who  introduced  an  affected  and 
hyperbolical  style  of  writing.  Among 
more  recent  poets  possessing  some  claun 
to  originality  may  be  mentioned  Mouzinfio 
de  Albuquerque,  Feliciano  Castilho,  Her- 
culano  de  Carvalho,  Almeida  Garrett, 
Thomaz  Ribeiro  and  Theophile  Braga; 
among  novelists  are  Carvalho,  Garrett, 
Julio  Diniz,  and  Rebello  de  Silva. 
Among  historians  Braga  stands  first 
Through  the  efforts  of  these  and  others 
Portuguese  literature  has  again  begun 
to  assume  an  aspect  of  native  vigor.  In 
art  Portugal  has  never  distinguished  her- 
self. 

Portuguese  East  Africa,  of'^Po''^ 

tugal,  on  the  e.  coast  of  Africa,  is  bounded 
N.  by  Tanganyika  Territory,  w.  by  Brit- 
ish Central  Africa,  Lake  Nyassa,  Rhode- 
sia and  the  Transvaal,  and  s.  by  Natal. 
In  1919  Portugal  was  awarded  a  portion 
of  late  German  East  Africa.  Totu  area, 
428,132  so.  miles.  Lourenco  Marquez  is 
the  capital.  Other  ports  are  Mozambique. 
Ibo,  Chindc,  and  Beira.  Pop.  aboUi; 
3,000.000. 

Portuguese  Guinea,  |^  «?^Y  o^'n 

the  coast  of  Senegambla,  W.  Africa.  It 
includes  the  Bissagoa  Is.  off  the  coast  It 
produces  rubber,  wat,  ivory,  hides,  rice, 
palm  oil,  etc.  Its  capital  is  Bulama  on 
the  island  of  same  name,  with  a  pop.  of 
about  300,000. 
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Portuguese  India,  ^^^  ot^th^^ 

W.  coast.  (1)  Goa,  ^K)  m.  s.  s.  E.  <rf 
Bombay.  Area,  1469  sq.  m.  (2)  Damao, 
100  m.  N.  of  Bombay.  Area,  169  sq.  m, 
(3)  The  small  isL  of  Diu,  120  m.  w.  of 
Damao.    Area,  2  sq.  m.    Total  pop.  606,- 

pSrtnlaceaj  i^-'^S^rli  ^i,^S 

loos  exosens,  consisting  of  annuiu,  peren- 
nial, herbaceous,  or  shrubby  plants.  The 
only  species  of  any  importance  is  Partu- 
Uloa  oleracea,  or  common  purslane,  whi<^ 
is  a  fleshy,  prostrate  annuaL 

Port  Wine  "  *  ^^^^  strong,  full- 
i^urt  wine,  flaTored  wine  produced 
Sn  the  upper  valley  of  the  Douro,  Por- 
tuaal,  and  has  its  name  from  the  place  of 
ahipment.  Oporto.  It  is  slightly  astrin- 
gent, and  has  a  color  yarying  from  pink 
to  red.  It  requires  three  or  four  years  to 
mature,  and  with  age  becomes  tawny;  it 
receives  a  certain  proportion  of  spirit  to 
hasten  the  process  of  preparation.  Large 
ouantities  of  artificial  port  are  made,  par- 
ncularly  in  the  United  States. 

PoseiflnTi  (po-si'dOn),  the  Greek  god 
roseiaOU  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  identified  by  the 
Romans  with  the  Italian  deity  Nep- 
tunus.  A  son  of  Kronos  and  Rhea,  and 
hence  a  brother  of  Zeus,  Hero,  and 
DemStSr,  he  was  regarded  as  only  inferior 
in  power  to  Zeus.  His  usual  residence 
was  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  near  JQg«. 
in  Eub<ea,  and  the  attributes  ascribed  and 
most  of  the  myths  regarding  him  have 
reference  to  the  phenomena  of  the  sea. 
The  horse,  and  more  particularly  the 
war-horse,  was  sacred  to  PoseidOn,  and 
one  of  the  symbols  of  his  nower.  Dur- 
ing the  Trojan  war  Poseiddn  was  the 
constant  enemy  of  Troy,  and  after  its 
close  he  is  described  as  thwarting  the 
return  of  Ulysses  to  his  home  for  his 
having  killed  Polyphemus,  a  son  of  the 
god.  Poseidon  was  married  to  Amphi- 
tritS.  His  worship  was  common  through- 
out Greece  and  the  Greek  colonies,  but  es- 
pecially prevailed  in  the  maritime  towns. 
The  Isthmian  games  were  held  in  his 
honor.  In  works  of  art  Poseidon  is 
represented  with  features  resembling 
those  of  Zeus,  and  often  bears  the  trident 
in  his  right  hand.  A  common  represen- 
tation of  him  is  as  drawn  in  his  chariot 
over  the  surface  of  the  sea  by  hippocamps 
(monsters  like  horses  in  front  and  fishes 
behind)  or  other  fabulous  animals. 
pQgA]!  (pA'zen),  a  town  of  Poland* 
formerly  in  Prussia,  capital  of 
the  province  of  the  same  name,  situated 
on  the  Warthc,  149  miles  east  by  south 
of  Berlin.  It  is  surrounded  by  two 
lines   of   forts,   is   built  with   considera- 


ble regularity,  has  generally  fine  wide 
streets,  and  numerous  squares  or  open 
spaces.  The  most  noteworthy  public 
buildings  are  the  cathedral,  in  the  Gothic 
style  (1775),  the  town  parish  church, 
a  fine  building  in  the  Italian  style,  both 
Roman  Catholic;  the  town-house  (1508), 
with  a  lofty  tower;  the  Racsynski  Li- 
brary; the  municipal  archive  building, 
etc.  The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of 
agricultural  machines,  manures,  woolen 
and  linen  tissues,  carriages,  leather,  lac- 
querware,  etc.  There  are  also  brewer- 
ies and  distiUeries.  Pop.  156,691.— The 
province  is  bounded  by  West  Prussia, 
Russian  Poland,  Silesia,  and  Brandeu' 
burg;  area,  11,178  sq.  miles.  The  sur 
face  is  flat,  and  extensively  occupied  by 
lakes  and  marshes.  A  small  portion  on 
the  northeast  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 
Vistula;  all  the  rest  to  the  basin  of  the 
Oder.  The  soil  is  mostly  of  a  light  and 
sandy  character,  yielding  grain,  millet, 
flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  hops.  Forests 
occupy  20  per  cent,  of  the  surface.  The 
inhabitants  include  manv  Germans,  espe- 
cially in  the  towns,  but  considerably 
more  than  half  are  Poles,  Posen  being 
one  of  the  acquisitions  which  Prussia 
made  by  the  dismemberment  of  Poland. 
By  the  peace  of  1919  (see  Treaty),  it 
became  part  of  Poland.     Pop.  1,888,055. 

Poadonius  ^H^^^L"?!'  ^J't 

Syria,  about  135  B.O.  He  settled  as  a 
teacher  at  Rhodes,  whence  he  is  called 
the  Rhodian.  The  most  distinguished 
Romans  were  his  scholars,  and  Cicero 
was  initiated  by  him  into  the  Stoic  philos- 
ophy. Removing  to  Rome  in  51  B.C., 
he  died  not  long  after.  In  his  physical 
investigations  he  was  more  a  follower  of 
Aristotle  than  of  the  Stoic  school. 
Pnflilinn  (po-sC'lip-po),  an  eminence 
rosiupo   ;^^jj    b^„Q^j3    ^^^    city    of 

Naples  on  the  west.  It  is  traversed  by 
a  tunnel  called  the  Grotto  of  Posilipo, 
2244  feet  long,  from  21  to  32  feet  wide, 
with  a  height  varying  from  25  to  69 
feet,  through  which  runs  the  road  to 
Pozzuoli.  This  tunnel  is  remarkable  for 
its  antiquity,  being  constructed  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  A  second  tunnel  has 
recently  been  constructed  for  the  tramway 
from  Isaples  to  Pozzuoli. 
Positive  (pos'i-tiv),  in  photography, 
rosuive  ^  picture  obtained  by  print- 
ing  from  a  negative,  in  which  the  lights 
and  shades  are  rendered  as  they  are  in 
nature.     See  Photoffraphy. 

Positive  Philosophy,  ^JX^l 

name  given  by  Auguste  Comte  to  the 
philosophical  and  religious  systemioPro- 
mulgated  by  him   (chiefly  in  his  Uoun 
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de  PkOotopkie  Po9itive,  188(M2,  and 
his  poBthumoui  E^icyt  an  Rdigion), 
The  distiDffoiBhinf  idea  which  liet  at  the 
root  of  this  twofold  system  is  the  coo- 
ceptioD  that  the  anomalies  of  our  social 
system  cannot  be  reformed  until  the  the- 
ories npon  which  it  is  shaped  have  been 
brought  into  complete  harmony  with  sci- 
ence. The  leading  ideas  of  Comte's  phi- 
losophy are  (1)  the  classiBcation  of  the 
sciences  in  the  order  of  their  development, 
proceeding  from  the  simpler  to  the  more 
complex  —  mathematics,  astronomy,  phys- 
ics, chemistry,  biology  and  sociology ;  and 
(2)  the  doctrine  of  the  'three  sUges,'  or 
the  three  aspects  in  which  the  nnman 
mind  successively  views  the  world  of 
phenomena,  namely,  the  theolo^cal,  the 
metaphysical,  and  the  scientific  This 
theory  of  the  three  stages,  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  of  Comte's  system,  is 
thus  succinctly  stated  by  George  Henry 
Lewes: 

'  Every  branch  of  knowledge  passes 
successively  through  three  stages.  Ist, 
the  tupemaiural  or  fictitious;  2d,  the 
metaphytioal  or  abstract ;  3d.  the  positive 
or  scientific  The  first  is  the  necessary 
point  of  departure  taken  by  human  in- 
telligence; tne  second  is  merely  a  stage 
of  transition  from  tlie  supernatural  to 
the  positive;  and  the  third  is  the  fixed 
and  definite  condition  in  which  knowl- 
edge is  alone  capable  df  progressive  de- 
velopment In  the  9upematural  stage 
the  mind  seeks  after  oauaes;  aspires  to 
know  the  e$9ence$  of  things  and  their 
modes  of  operation.  It  regards  all  ef- 
fects as  the  productions  of  supernatural 
agents,  whose  intervention  is  the  came 
of  all  the  apparent  anomalies  and  irreg- 
ularities. Nature  is  animated  by  super- 
human beings.  Ever/  unusual  phenom- 
enon is  a  sign  of  the  pleasure  or 
displeasure  of  some  being  adored  and  pro- 
pitiated as  a  Ood.  In  the  metaphysical 
stage,  which  is  onlv  a  modification  of  the 
former^  but  which  is  important  as  a 
transitional  stage,  the  supernatural  agents 
give  place  to  abstract  forces  (personified 
abstractions)  supposed  to  inhere  in  the 
various  substances,  and  capable  them- 
selves of  engendering  phenomena.  The 
highest  condition  of  this  stage  is  when  all 
these  forces  are  brought  under  one  gen- 
eral force  named  nature.  In  the  posi- 
tive stage  the  mind,  convinced  of  the  fu- 
tility of  all  inquiry  into  causes  and 
essences,  applies  itself  to  the  observa- 
tion and  classification  of  laws  which  regu- 
late effects;  that  is  to  say,  the  invaria- 
ble relations  of  succession  and  similitude 
which  all  things  bear  to  each  other.  The 
highest  condition  of  this  stage  would  be 
to   be  able  to  represent  all   phenomena 


as  the  varioua  particulars  of  one  general 
view.' 

The  religious  side  of  positivism  has 
somewhat  the  nature  of  an  apology  or 
afterthought  After  doing  away  with 
theology  and  metaphysics,  and  reposing 
his  system  on  science  or  positive  knowl- 
edge alone,  Comte  discovered  that  there 
was  something  positive  in  man's  cravinc 
for  a  being  to  worship.  He  therefore  had 
recourse  to  what  he  calls  the  cultus  of 
humanity  considered  as  a  corporate  being 
in  the  past,  present,  and  future,  which 
is  spoken  of  as  the  Grand  Sire.  This 
religion,  like  other  forms  of  worship, 
requires  for  its  full  development  an 
organised  priesthood,  temples,  etc.  Un- 
der the  r^ime  of  positive  religion  Comte 
would  include  the  political  and  social  side 
of  his  system.  Hence  some  of  his  fol- 
lowers look  forward  to  the  establishment 
of  an  international  republic,  composed  of 
the  five  great  western  nations  of  Europe, 
destined  ultimately  to  lead  the  whole 
world.  Society  in  this  great  common- 
wealth will  be  reorganised  on  the  basis 
of  a  double  direction  or  control,  that  of 
the  temporal  or  material  authority,  and 
that  of  the  spiritual  or  educating  body. 

Among  leading  thinkers  of  the  last 
generation  Comte's  philosophy  found 
manv  admirers  and  some  adherents, 
partly,  doubtless,  on  account  of  its  strik- 
ing originality,  partly  by  reason  of  the 
author's  powerful  personality.  Thev  in- 
cluded such  intellects  as  George  Henry 
Lewes,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Richard  Con- 

GKve,  Harriet  Martineau,  and  others, 
ter  investigators,  however,  have  not 
sustained  the  favorable  verdict  of  those 
who  judged  from  a  nearer  mental  per- 
spective. The  critiques  of  Herbert  Spen- 
cer, Professor  Huxley,  John  Fiske,  and 
Dr.  McCosh  are  specially  important; 
also  the  reply  of  M.  Littr^,  the  foremost 
French  disciple  of  Comte,  to  Mill's  elab- 
orate critique  of  positivism.  Though 
there  is  still  a  faithful  following  of  the 
positive  philosophy,  it  Is  not  so  distin- 

Suished  as  formerly;  while  the  professed 
isciples  of  the  religion  of  humanity  are 
few  and  rare. 

Fosse   Comitatns  {^S^';  g-'i,*;;; 

'the  power  of  the  county,'  that  is,  the 
citisens  who  are  summoned  to  assist  an 
officer  in  suppressing  a  riot  or  executing 
any  legal  process. 

Postal  Savings  Banks.   '^  '^ 

postal  savings  banks,  adopted  for  the 
United  States  by  Act  of  Congress  in  1910, 
has  long  been  in  existence,  with  very  sat- 
isfactory results,  in  many  foreign  coun- 
tries.   The    deposits    in    1908   in    Great 
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Britain  wm  f781.794;9S:  in  It^. 
1285.442,094:  in  Frmnce,  $27e.65SiM0: 
in  BelfiuHi,  $134,040,979;  nnd  in  Runia, 
$128373,160.  Ttiey  extend  to  manjr  otlier 
coontrice.  with  deposati  under  $100^000.- 
000.  The  total  for  the  world  agsregmted 
$1,069,290,815,  the  depoaiton  numberinff 
40,320.303.  Compariaon  ahowed  that  in 
ten  years  the  number  of  depoaitora  liaTe 
doubled  and  tliat  depoaiti  liad  increased 
75  jper  cent.  Under  the  new  law  in  the 
United  States  an  experimental  bank  waa 
opened  in  each  State  on  January  1.  1911. 
Tlie  response  lias  been  ao  satisfactory 
that  many  others  have  been  added.  Any 
sum  from  $1  to  $100  is  accepted,  and  in- 
terest paid  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent. 
Poftti^ni  (pos'tem).  in  fortification,  la 
rosiern  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  usually  in  tha 

angle  of  the  flank  of  a  baation,  or  in 
that  of  the  curtain,  or  near  the  orillon* 
descending  into  the  ditch. 

Fost-glaciaL   ®^  Po9t-tertianf. 

^■•**»&  meana  of  horsea  hired  at  dif- 
ferent stations  on  the  line  of  journey,  a 
system  established  in  England  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Ekiward  II. 

Postmartcr-Gencral,  ^^^^^Jf  ^ 

PostoflBee  Department  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  His  duties  are  to  establish  post- 
offices  and  appoint  postmasters,  and, 
generally,  to  superintend  the  business  of 
the  department  in  all  the  dutiea  assigned 
to  it. 

PnaKmill  <^  'o<™  of  windmill  so  con- 
rm\muif  .^ructed  that  the  whole 
fabric  rests  on  a  vertical  axis,  and  can 
be  turned  by  means  of  a  lever.  See 
Windmill. 

P<»Ubit  Bond,  5..''J^ji'-e '- 

curing  to  a  lender  a  sum  of  money  on  the 
death  of  some  specified  individual  from 
whom  the  borrower  has  expectations. 
Such  loans  are  not  only  generally  made 
at  usurious  rates  of  interest,  but  usually 
the  borrower  has  to  pay  a  much  larger 
sum  than  he  has  received  in  considera- 
tion of  the  risks  the  lender  runs  in  the 
case  of  the  obliger  predeceasing  the  per- 
son from  whom  be  has  expects tion.  If, 
however,  there  is  a  gross  inadequacy  in 
the  proportions  smountiug  to  fraud,  a 
court  of  equity  will  interfere. 
Fostoffice.  *  department  of  the  gov- 
AVDirviuvv.,  emment  of  a  country 
charged  with  the  conveyance  of  letters, 
newspapers,  parcels,  etc.,  and  also  since 
recent  times  with  the  transmission  of 
telegrams.  From  the  time  of  Cyrus  the 
Rider  down  to  the  middle  ages  various  rul- 


eia  had  concocted  more  or  leas  effectiva 
syatema  of  poatal  communication  through- 
out their  dominkma;  but  the  *poat*  aa 
we  know  it  to-day  is  an  Institution  of 
very  modem  growtli.  The  first  tracca  of 
a  postal  aystem  in  England  are  observed 
in  the  statutea  of  Edward  III.  and  the 
poatoffice  as  a  department  of  govern- 
ment took  its  riae  m  the  employment  of 
royal  measencers  for  carrying  lettera. 
The  first  English  postmaster  we  hear  of 
was  Sir  Brian  Tnke,  hia  date  being  1588. 
In  1543  a  poat  existed  by  which  lettera 
were  carried  from  London  to  Edinburgh 
within  four  days,  but  this  rate  of  trans- 

Krtation,  rapid  for  that  period,  lasted 
t  a  short  time.  James  I  improved 
tlie  postal  communication  with  Scotland, 
and  set  on  foot  a  system  for  forwarding 
letters  intended  for  foreign  lands.  In 
1007  he  appointed  Lord  Stanhope  post- 
master for  England,  and  in  1619  a 
aeparate  postmaster  for  foreign  parts. 
Up  to  within  a  short  time  of  the  reign 
of  Charlea  I,  merchants,  tradesmen,  and 
ptofeesional  men  a  veiled  themselves  of 
any  means  of  conveyance  that  offered,  or 
employed  express  messengers  to  carry 
their  correspondence.  The  universities 
and  principal  cities  had  their  own  poats. 
The  foreign  merchants  settled  in  Lon- 
don continued  to  send  their  foreicn  letters 
by  private  means  long  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  foreign  post.  In  1682 
Charles  I  forbade  letters  to  be  sent 
out  of  the  kingdom  except  through  the 
postoffice.  In  1635  he  established  a  new 
system  of  posts  for  England  and  Scot- 
land. All  private  and  local  posts  were 
abolished,  and  the  income  oi  the  post> 
oflSces  was  claimed  by  the  king.  Inter- 
rupted by  the  civil  wars,  peace  had  no 
sooner  been  restored  than  a  more  per- 
feet  postal  system  was  established.  In 
1683  a  penny  post  was  set  up  In  the 
metropolis.  During  the  government  of 
William  III  acts  of  parliament  were 
passed  which  regulated  the  internal 
postal  system  of  Scotland;  and  under 
Queen  Anne,  in  1711,  the  postal  system 
of  Enaland  was  arranged  on  the  method 
on  which,  with  some  modifications,  it  con- 
tinued till  near  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  the 
author  of  the  system  at  present  existing, 
gave  the  first  intimation  of  his  plan  in 
a  pamphlet  In  the  year  1837.  He  soon 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  legis- 
lature adopt  his  plan,  in  its  principal 
features  at  least,  and  on  the  10th  Janu* 
ary,  1840,  the  uniform  rate  of  Id.  per 
i  OS.  for  prepaid  letters  came  into  opera- 
tion. The  success  of  Rowland  Hill's 
scheme  was  vastly  favored  by  the  inven- 
tion of  the  adhesive  postage  stamp,  the 
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idea  of  which  would  8eem  to  be  due  to 
Mr.  James  Chalmers,  of  Dundee.  Sub- 
sequently many  important  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  management  of 
the  postoflSce  business.  One  of  these  was 
the  adoption  of  postal  carriages  on  rail- 
ways, by  which  the  delivery  of  letters 
was  greatly  accelerated.  These  car- 
riages are  fitted  with  an  apparatus  into 
which  letter-bags  are  thrown  without 
stopping  or  even  materially  slackening 
the  speed  of  the  train;  while  the  sorting 
of  letters,  etc.,  proceeds  during  the 
transit.  The  reduction  of  the  cost  of  car- 
riage, the  great  increase  in  the  rapidity 
of  transmission,  the  immense  development 
of  commerce,  together  with  the  increase  of 
population,  have  had  the  effect  of  enor- 
mously increasing  the  work  done  by 
the  postoffice.  In  recent  years  an  Im- 
mense stride  has  been  taken  in  the  im- 
provement of  postal  communication  be- 
tween different  countries  by  the  formation 
of  the  International  Postal  Union  in 
1885.  All  the  states  of  the  Union  form 
a  single  postal  territory,  having  a  uni- 
form charge  for  the  letters,  etc.,  passing 
between  the  several  states  of  which  it  is 
composed. 

In  France  a  svstem  of  postal  messen- 
gers for  administrative  purposes  was 
established  under  Louis  XI  in  14G4,  and 
it  is  to  France  that  the  term  post  is 
due.  A  general  postal  system  in  France 
was  set  on  foot  in  157G.  Up  to  near  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  French 
posts  were  farmed  out.  The  postal  re- 
form introduced  Into  England  by  Sir 
Rowland  Hill  was  to  some  extent  adopted 
In  France  In  1849,  but  It  is  only  re- 
cently that  the  French  postal  arrange- 
ments hove  been  rendered  satisfactory. 
In  Germany  the  first  post  was  estab- 
lished Id  Tyrol  about  the  latter  half  of 
the  fifteenth  century  by  the  Count  of 
Thum,  Taxis,  and  Valsassina,  and  the 
administrntion  of  the  postal  system  of 
the  empire,  with  the  revenues  attached, 
remained  until  1803  as  a  fief  to  this 
family.  Many  of  the  German  states, 
however,  had  also  a  separate  post  of 
their  own.  The  connection  of  the 
telegraphic  with  the  postal  system  of 
Germany  began  in  1849.  Since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  German  Empire  a  uniform 
postal  and  telegraphic  system  has  been 
organized  for  the  whole  of  Germany.  The 
Germans  have  paid  great  attention  to 
their  postal  arrangements,  and  In  some 
respects  they  are  ahead  of  other  coun- 
tries. To  Germany  Is  due  the  introduc- 
tion of  post-cards,  which  were  first  pro- 
posed by  Prussia  at  a  postal  conference 
held  at  Karlsruhe  In  1865.  The  postal 
system  of  Italy  arose  in  Piedmont  about 


the  year  1500.  when  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
farmed  out  the  transmission  of  letters 
to  a  postmaster-general.  This  arrange- 
ment  continued  until  1697,  when  Duke 
Victor  Amadeus  added  the  income  of  the 
postoffice  to  the  revenue  of  the  state, 
and  from  1710  the  administration  was 
carried  on  directly  by  the  state.  Since 
the  unification  of  Italy  a  reorganized  sys- 
tem, including  telegraphic  and  parcel 
transmissions,  has  been  extended  to  the 
whole  of  the  kingdom.  In  most  of  the 
other  states  of  Europe  a  very  perfect 
system  also  now  obtains.  The  develop- 
ment of  a  postal  system  in  the  American 
colonies  followed  in  the  lines  of  that 
already  established  in  Britain.  The  ear- 
liest mention  of  a  postoffice  in  the  col- 
onies is  in  1639,  a  postoffice  for  foreign 
letters  being  then  established  at  Boston. 
In  1683  a  postoffice  was  established  in 
Pennsylvania  by  William  Penn.  In  1692 
a  postmaster-general  for  the  American 
colonies  was  appointed,  and  a  general 
postal  system  was  soon  after  organised. 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  postmaster-gen- 
eral in  1753-74,  and  numerous  reforms 
were  Instituted  under  his  management. 
In  1760  he  arranged  a  stage-wagon  to 
convey  the  mail  from  Philadelphia  to 
Boston  once  a  week,  starting  from  each 
city  on  Monday  morning  and  reaching 
its  destination  by  Saturday  night.  In 
1789  the  Constitution  conferred  upon 
Congress  the  exclusive  control  of  postal 
matters  in  the  states.  In  1790  there  were 
but  75  postoffices  in  the  country,  and 
the  whole  sum  received  for  postage  was 
$37,935.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil  war, 
in  1865,  there  were  20,000  postoffices, 
140,000  miles  of  post  route,  and  receipts 
of  $14,500,000.  In  1910  there  were  over 
60,000  postoffices,  450,000  miles  ofpostal 
routes,  and  a  revenue  of  about  $225,000,- 
000.  The  number  of  pieces  of  all  kinds 
which  passed  through  the  mails  was  over 
14,000,000,000.  The  annual  aggregate  of 
letters  for  all  the  postoffices  of  the  world 
is  estimated  at  30,000.000,000  and  of 
newspapers  at  15,000,000,000.  The  early 
post  rates  in  this  country  were  based 
more  on  the  distance  carried  than  the 
weight  of  the  letter.  Until  1816  the  rate 
for  a  single  letter  (composed  of  a  single 
piece)  was,  under  40  miles,  8  cents;  un- 
der 90,  10  cents;  under  150,  12^  cents; 
under  300,  17  cents ;  under  500.  2»  cents ; 
over  500,  25  cents.  Some  modifications 
were  made  in  1816,  and  In  1845  new  rates 
were  fixed,  as  follows:  for  a  letter  not 
over  half  an  ounce  in  weight  under  300 
miles.  5  cents:  over  300,  lO  cents;  and 
an  additional  rate  for  every  extra  half 
ounce  or  fraction  thereof.  In  1853  the 
rates   were   reduced   to   3   cents   for  all 
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distances  under  8000  miles,  and  10  cents 
for  all  over  that  distance*  In  1868  the 
rate  was  fixed  at  3  cents  for  all  letters 
within  the  United  States  of  not  more 
than  half  an  ounce  weight.  The  1-cent 
postal  card  was  adopted  in  1873,  and  the 
S-cent  letter  rate  in  1888,  the  weight 
being  increased  in  1885  from  a  half  ounce 
to  an  ounce.  Rural  free  delivery  has 
since  been  adopted,  also  delivery  of  mer- 
chandise parcels.  In  1009  the  2-cent 
postal  rate  for  letters  was  extended  to 
letters  for  Great  Britain  and  Germany, 
in  the  latter  case  carriage  in  German  mail 
ships  being  required.  Also  to  Canada, 
Mexico,  Cuba,  Panama,  and  Shanghai. 

In  the  United  States,  under  present 
regulations,  all  mail  matter  is  divided 
into  four  classes.  The  first  class  includes 
letters,  post-cards,  and  anything  closed 
against  inspection:  postage,  2  cents  each 
OS.  or  additional  fraction  of  an  oz. :  post- 
cards,  1  cent;  registered  letters,  10  cents 
in  addition  to  postage.  Second  class  mat- 
ter includes  all  newspapers,  periodicals, 
etc,  issued  as  frequently  as  four  times 
a  year ;  postage,  1  cent  per  lb.  or  frac- 
tion thereof.  When  the  newspapers,  etc., 
are  sent  by  persons  other  than  the  pub- 
lishers the  charge  is  1  cent  for  each  four 
ounces.  Mail  matter  of  the  third  class 
includes  photographs,  circulars,  proof- 
sheets,  etc. ;  Dostage,  1  cent  for  each  2 
0Z& ;  limit  of  weight,  4  lbs.  each  pack- 
age. The  fourth  class,  or  Parcel  rest, 
embraces  merchandise  and  all  matter  not 
included  in  the  other  three  classes :  post- 
age varying  according  to  weight  and  dis- 
tance. Prepayment  of  postage  by  stamps 
for  all  classes  of  matter  is  required. 

A  brief  synopsis  of  offenses  against  the 
postal  laws  follows:  No  article  mav  be 
mailed  intended  or  adapted  for  any  inde- 
cent or  immoral  use,  or  printed  matter 
describing  where  such  may  be  procured ; 
also  anv  letter  or  circular  concerning  any 
kind  of  lotteries,  or  any  scheme  for  de- 
frauding the  public.  It  is  unlawful,  also, 
to  send  any  threatening,  inflammatory  or 
libelous  matter ;  thus  dunning  notices  may 
not  be  sent  on  postal  cards.  The  use  of 
the  mail  to  offer  for  sale  any  spurious  or 
counterfeit  note  or  money  is  a  crime  pun- 
ishable by  fine,  imprisonment,  or  both.  It 
is  forbidden  to  open  the  letters,  though 
unsealed,  of  other  persons.  To  know- 
ingly and  willfully  obstruct  the  mail  ren- 
ders liable  to  a  fine  of  $100. 

Po8t-T)leiocene  Ip^st-piro-scn),  or 

4.v0i«  yA«.Avv«u«  Post-pliocene,  in  ge- 
ology, same  as  Pleistocene, 
Post-tl^rtl Arv  <  P^t  -  tir'shA  -  ri ) .  in 
rOSX-XeiTiary  geology,  the  Lyelfian 
term  for  all  deposits  and  phenomena  of 
more  recent  date  than  the  Norwich  or 


mammallferous  crag.  It  may  be  re- 
stricted so  as  only  to  include  accumula- 
tions and  deposits  formed  since  the  dose 
of  the  glacial  or  boulder  drift  systems, 
and  has  been  divided  into  three  sections  — 
historiOf  prehistoric,  and  post-glacial. 
The  first  comprises  the  peat  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  fens,  marshes,  river 
deposits,  lake  silts,  accumulations  of  sand 
drift,  etc.,  containing  human  remains, 
canoes,  metal  instruments,  remains  of 
domestic  animals,  etc.  The  prehistoria 
comprises  similar  or  nearly  similar  de- 
posits, but  the  remains  found  in  them 
are  older,  comprising  stone  implements, 
pile-dwellings,  and  extinct  animals,  as  the 
Irish  deer,  mammoth,  etc.  To  the  post- 
glacial belong  raised  beaches,  with  snells 
of  a  more  boreal  character  than  those  of 
existing  seas,  the  shell-marl  under  peat, 
many  dales  and  river  valleys,  as  well  as 
the  common  brick-clay,  etc.,  covering  sub- 
marine forests  or  containing  the  remains 
of  seals,  whales,  the  mammoth,  rhinoceros, 
urus,  hyena,  hippopotamus,  etc. 
Postulate  (PO«'«l-i.*t).  a  position  or 
AV0V1UOTVW  supposition  assumed  with- 
out proof,  being  considered  as  self-evi* 
dent,  or  too  plain  to  require  illustra- 
tion. In  geometry,  the  enunciation  of  a 
self-evident  problem.  Euclid  has  con- 
structed his  elements  on  the  three  follow- 
ing postulates:  1.  Let  it  be  granted  that 
a  straight  line  may  be  drawn  from  any 
one  point  to  any  other  point.  2.  That  a 
terminated  straight  line  may  be  produced 
to  any  length  in  a  straight  line.  3.  That 
a  circle  may  be  described  from  any  center 
at  any  distance  from  that  center. 
Fotamoeeton  (POt-a-moj'e-ton),  a 
A  vvnui.v5«^vvu    ggnus    of    aquatic 

plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Na- 
ladacese.  It  has  a  perfect  flower,  a 
four-pointed  perianth,  four  sessile  anthers, 
four  ovaries,  and  four  drupes  or  nuts. 
Several  species  are  indigenous  to  Britain, 
where  they  are  Imown  by  the  name  of 
pond-ioeed. 

Pofaali  (pot'ash),  or  Potass  A,  an 
XOt^asil  alkaline  substance  obtained 
from  the  ley  of  vegetable  ashes  which  is 
mixed  with  quicklime  and  boiled  down  in 
iron  pots,  and  the  residuum  ignited,  the 
substance  remaining  after  ignition  being 
common  potash.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  ashes  and  the  pots  (called  potash  ket- 
tles) in  which  the  lixivium  is  (or  used  to 
be)  boiled  down.  An  old  name  was  vege- 
table alkali.  Potash  in  this  crude  state 
is  an  impure  carbonate  of  potassium, 
which  when  purified  is  known  in  commerce 
as  pearl-ash.  It  is  used  in  the  making  of 
glass  and  soap,  and  large  quantities  of  it 
are  now  produced  from  certain  *  potash 
miaerals*  (espeoially  camallite),  instead 
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of  from  wood  ashes.  What  is  known  as 
cau9tic  potash  (hydrats  of  potassium, 
KHO)  is  prepared  from  ordinary  potash. 
It  is  solid,  wDite,  and  extremely  caustic, 
eating  into  animal  and  yegetable  tissues 
with  great  readiness.  It  changes  the 
»urple  of  violets  to  green,  restores  red- 
lened  litmus  to  blue,  and  yellow  turmeric 
to  reddish  brown.  It  rapidly  attracts 
humidity  from  the  air,  and  becomes  semi- 
fluid. It  is  fusible  at  a  heat  of  300% 
and  is  volatilized  at  low  ignition.  It  is 
used  in  surgery  under  the  nsme  of  lapis 
infemdlis  or  lapis  eaustieus  for  destroy- 
ing warts,  fungoid  growths,  etc.,  and  may 
be  applied  beneficially  to  the  bites  of  dogs, 
venomous  serpents,  etc.  In  chemistry  it 
is  very  extensively  employed,  both  in  man- 
ufactures and  as  an  agent  in  analysis. 
It  is  the  basis  of  the  common  soft  soaps, 
for  which  purpose,  however,  it  is  not  used 
in  its  pure  state.     See  Potassium, 

Potash  Water,  JU'^'^,  A'{ 

bicarbonate  of  potash  with  carbonic  acid 
water  in  the  proportion  of  20  grains  to 
each  bottle  of  the  water,  or  about  half 
an  ounce  to  the  gallon.  Bisulphate  of 
potash,  as  being  cheaper  than  tartaric 
acid,  is  sometimes  used  (but  should  not 
be)  with  carbonate  of  soda  to  produce 
the  common  effervescing  drink.  A  valu- 
able medicinal  water  is  compounded  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  bromide  of  potas- 
sium.   Bee  Aerated  Waters, 

Potassium  <'S.'"?^T' p'oili:*^.*^ 

tfame  given  to  the  metallic  basis  of  pot- 
ash, discovered  by  Davy  in  1807,  and  one 
of  the  first  fruits  of  his  electro-chemical 
researches;  symbol,  K;  atomic  weight, 
39.1.  Next  to  lithium  it  is  the  lightest 
metallic  substance  known,  its  specific 
cravity  beiuK  0.865  at  the  temperature  of 
60*.  At  ordinarv  temperatures  it  may  be 
cut  with  a  knife  and  worked  with  the 
fingers.  At  32**  it  is  hard  and  brittle, 
with  a  crvstalline  texture;  at  SO""  it  be- 
comes malleable,  and  in  luster  resembles 
polished  silver;  at  ISO**  it  is  perfectly 
liquid.  Potassium  has  a  very  powerful 
affinity  for  oxygen,  which  it  takes  from 
many  other  con^pounds.  A  freshly  ex- 
posed surface  of  potassium  instantly  be- 
comes covered  with  a  film  of  oxide.  The 
metal  must  therefore  be  preserved  under 
a  liquid  free  from  oxygen,  rock-oil  or 
naphtha  being  generally  employed.  It  con- 
ducts electricity  like  the  common  metaUL 
When  thrown  upon  water  it  decomposes 
that  liquid  with  evolution  of  hydrogen, 
which  bums  with  a  pale  violet  flame, 
owing  to  the  presence  in  It  of  potash 
vapor.  Chloride  of  potassium  (KCl)  is 
known  in  commerce  as  *  muriate  of  pot- 


ash,' and  closely  resembles  common  salt 
(chloride  of  sodium),  it  is  obtained 
from  potassic  minerals,  the  ashes  of 
marine  plants  (kelp),  and  from  sea- 
water  or  brine  springs.  It  enters  into 
the  manufacture  of  saltpeter,  alum,  arti- 
ficial manures,  etc.  Bromide  and  iodide 
of  potassium  are  useful  drugs.  (For  the 
carbonate  of  potassium  see  Fotash.)  Bi- 
carbonate of  potassium  is  obtained  by 
exposing  a  solution  of  the  carbonate  to 
the  air,  carbonic  acid  being  imbibed  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  crystals  being  de- 
posited; or  it  is  formed  more  directly 
by  passing  a  current  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  through  a  solution  of  the  carbonate 
of  such  a  strength  that  crystals  form 
spontaneously.  It  is  much  used  in  med- 
icine for  making  effervescing  drinks. 
Nitrate  of  potassium  is  utter,  or  saltpeter, 
(See  Niter.)  Sulphate  of  poussium 
(KsS04)  is  used  medicinally  as  a  mild 
laxative,  in  making  some  kinds  of  glass 
and  alum,  and  in  manures.  The  bisul- 
phate (KHSO«)  is  used  as  a  chemical 
reagent,  and  in  calico-printing  and  dye- 
ing. Chlorate  of  potassium  (KClOi)  is 
employed  in  the  msnufacture  of  luclfer 
matches,  in  certain  operations  in  calico- 
printing,  and  for  filling  friction-tubes  for 
firing  cannon.  It  is  a  well-known  source 
of  oxygen.  The  bichromate  (KfOrnOr)  is 
also  used  in  calico-printing  and  dyeing. 
Cyanide  of  potassium  (KCNt)  is  much 
used  In  photogrsphy. 
Pftf^tA  (P<>-tft't6;  Soldnum  tubers- 
rQJAW  Sf«m),  a  plant  belonging  to  the 
nat.  order  Solanaces,  which  also  Includes 
such  poisonous  plants  as  nightshade,  hen- 
bane, thorn-apple  and  tobacco.     We  owe 
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this  esculent  to  western  South  America, 
where  it  still  grows  wild,  chiefly  in  the 
region  of   the  Andes,    producing   smaU* 
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Ustelen,  waterj  taben.  The  potato  was 
first  introduced  into  Earope  bj  the  Span- 
iards after  the  conquest  of  Peru,  by  whom 
it  waa  spread  over  the  Netherlands,  Bur* 
gundj,  and  Italy  before  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  Germany  it  is  first 
lieard  of  as  a  rarity  in  the  time  of  Charles 
v.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  are  all 
credited  with  the  first  introduction  of  the 
tuber  into  England  (1566).  Althouah 
the  potato  was  tolerably  widely  distrib- 
uted on  the  continent  of  Europe  before 
its  appearance  in  Britain,  it  seems  to  liave 
been  cultivated  more  as  a  curiosity  tlian 
as  an  article  of  food,  and  Ireland  is  said 
to  have  been  the  country  in  which  it  was 
first  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  for  food. 
In  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century 
it  became  a  favorite  article  of  food  with 
the  poorer  classes  in  Germany;  but  in 
France  there  existed  so  violent  a  preju- 
dice against  it  tliat  it  did  not  come  into 
general  use  until  towards  the  end  of  the 
century.  The  potato  is  a  perennial  plant, 
with  angular,  herbaceous  stems,  growing 
to  the  height  of  2  or  3  feet;  leaves  pin- 
nate ;  flowers  pretty  large,  numerous,  dis- 
posed in  corymbs,  and  colored  violet,  blu- 
ish, reddish,  or  whitish.  The  fruit  is 
globular,  about  the  sise  of  a  gooseberry, 
reddish  brown  or  purplish  when  ripe,  and 
contains  numerous  small  seeds.  The 
tubers,  which  furnish  so  large  an  amount 
of  the  food  of  mankind,  are  really  under- 
around  shoots  abnormally  dilated,  their 
mcrease  in  sise  having  been  greatly  fos- 
tered by  cultivation.  Their  true  nature 
Is  proved  by  the  existence  of  the  'e/es' 
upon  them.  These  are  leaf-buds,  from 
which,  if  a  tuber  or  a  portion  of  it  con- 
taining an  eye  is  put  into  earth,  a  young 
plant  will  sprout,  the  starchy  matter  of 
the  tuber  itself  supplying  nutriment  until 
1:  throws  out  roots  and  leaves,  and  so 
attains  an  independent  existence.  The 
potato  succeeds  best  in  a  light,  sandv  loam 
containing  a  certain  proportion  of  vege- 
table matter.  The  varieties  are  very 
numerous,  differing  in  the  time  of  ripen- 
ing, in  their  form,  sise,  color,  and  quality. 
New  ones  are  readily  procured  by  sowing 
the  seeds,  which  will  produce  tubers  the 
third  year,  and  a  full  crop  the  fourth. 
But  the  plant  is  usually  propagated  by 
sowing  or  planting  the  tubers,  and  it  is 
only  In  this  way  that  any  one  variety 
can  be  kept  in  cultivation.  Like  all 
plants  that  are  extensively  cultivated,  and 
under  very  different  circumstances  of  soil, 
climate,  and  artificial  treatment,  the  po- 
tato is  extremely  subject  to  disease. 
Among  the  diseases  to  which  it  is  liable 
are  the  'curl,'  the  'scab,'  the  'dry  lot,' 
and  the  'wet  lot,'  besides  the  more  de- 


structive   potato    disease    proper.    The 

{>rincipal  feature  of  the  curl  is  the  curi- 
ng of  the  shoots  soon  after  their  first 
appearance.  After  that  they  make  little 
progress,  and  sometimes  disappear  alto- 
gether. The  plants  produce  no  tubers,  or 
only  a  few  minute  ones,  which  are  unfit 
for  food.  The  scab  is  a  disease  that 
attacks  the  tubers,  which  l>ecome  covered 
with  brown  spots  on  the  outside,  while 
underneath  the  skin  Is  a  fungus  called 
Tuhercinia  toabiea.  The  dry  rot  is  char- 
acterised by  a  hardening  of  the  tissues, 
which  are  completely  gorged  with  myce- 
lium (the  vegetative  part  of  fungi).  In 
the  disease  called  wet  rot  the  potato  is 
affected  much  in  the  same  way  as  by 
the  dry  rot;  but  the  tubers,  instead  of 
becoming  hard  and  dry,  are  soft.  The 
fungus  present  in  wet  rot  is  supposed  to 
be  the  same  that  accompanies  dry  rot. 
The   potato   disease   par  emcellence   was 

{>revalent  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
n  the  year  1846.  Usually  the  first  sign 
of  this  disease  is  the  appearance  of  brown 
patches  upon  the  haulms  and  leaves. 
These  spots  appear  about  the  time  the 
plants  attain  their  full  growth,  and  when 
carefully  examined  are  found  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  ring  of  a  paler  color.  The 
whole  of  this  outer  ring  is  infested  with 
a  fundus  called  the  BotrytU  or  Perofiot- 
pdra  tnfetiantf  which  is  a  constant  ac- 
companiment of  the  disease,  if  not  its 
cause.  If  the  weather  be  dry  the  prog- 
ress of  the  disease  is  slow,  but  if  a  moist 
warm  day  supervene  it  will  be  found  that 
the  mold  spreads  with  great  rapidity, 
and  sometimes  the  whole  plant  becomes 
putrid  in  a  few  days.  The  disease  first 
shows  itself  in  a  tuber  by  appearing  as 
a  brownish  spot,  and  the  part  affected 
may  be  cut  out,  leaving  the  remainder 
quite  wholesome.  None  of  the  plans 
adopted  for  mitigating  the  potato  disease 
have  been  very  effectiye.  The  potato  is 
also  attacked  by  various  insects,  the  most 
destructive  being  the  Colorado  beetle. 
The  tubers  consist  almost  entirely  of 
starch,  and  being  thus  deficient  in  nitro- 
gen, should  not  be  too  much  relied  on 
as  a  staple  article  of  diet.  Potatoes  are 
extensively  used  as  a  cattle-food,  and 
starch  is  also  manufactured  from  them. 
In  Maine,  Vermont,  and  Northern  New 
York  this  is  an  important  industry. 
Enormous  crops  of  this  valuable  esculent 
are  grown  in  the  United  States,  and  much 
attention  has  been  given  to  their  improve- 
ment Its  cultivation  has  also  extended 
widely  over  the  earth. 
PAfotA«1iii9  A  name  given  in  Amer- 
rOXaXO-DU^,  ica  to  the  Colorado  bee- 
tle (which  see),  from  the  injury  caused 
by  it  to  the  potato. 
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FotchefstrOOm  (Pot'shef-strOm).  a 
*  VVVUVA0VAVVUJ  ^Q^jj  jjj  jjjg  Trans- 
vaal, South  Africa,  on  the  Mooi  River, 
about  25  milcN  n.  ol:  the  Vual  River.  Pop. 
10,765. 

rQWm&xn  Alexandbovitcu,  a  Rus- 
sian general,  a  favorite  of  the  Empress 
Catharine  II,  born  in  1736;  died  in  1791. 
Descended  from  an  ancient  Polish  fam- 
ily, and  early  trained  to  the  military 
profession,  be  soon  after  her  accession 
attracted  the  attention  of  Catharine,  who 
appointed  him  colonel  and  gentleman  of 
the  chamber.  Soon  after  he  gained  the 
entire  confidence  of  Catharine,  and  be- 
came her  avowed  favorite.  From  1776 
till  his  death,  a  period  of  more  than  fifteen 
years,  he  exercised  a  boundless  sway  over 
the  destinies  of  the  empire.  In  1783  he 
suppressed  the  khanate  of  the  Crimea, 
and  annexed  it  to  Russia.  In  1787,  being 
desirous  of  expelling  the  Turks  from  Eu- 
rope, he  stirred  up  a  new  war,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  took  Ocxakoif  by  storm 
(1788).  In  the  following  year  (1789) 
he  took  Bender,  but  as  the  finances  of 
Russia  were  now  exhausted  Catharine 
was  desirous  of  peace.  Potemkin,  bow- 
ever,  resolved  on  conquering  Constanti- 
nople, resisted  the  proposal  to  treat  with 
the  enemy,  and  went  to  St.  Petersburg 
to  win  over  the  empress  to  his  side 
(March,  1791)  ;  but  during  his  absence 
Catharine  sent  plenary  powers  to  Prince 
Repnin,  who  signed  a  treaty  of  peace. 
When  Potemkin  learned  what  had  been 
done  he  set  out  for  the  armv,  resolved  to 
undo  the  work  of  his  substitute;  but  he 
died  on  the  way,  at  Nicolaieff. 
PofpTififl.1  (P<>-ten'shul),  a  term  in 
roxenxiai  j^^^i^b,  if  a  body  attract, 
according  to  the  law  of  universal  gravi- 
tation, a  point  whether  external  or  of  its 
own  mass,  the  sum  of  the  quotients  of 
its  elementary  masses,  each  divided  by  its 
distance  from  the  attracted  point,  is  called 
the  potential.  The  potential  at  any  point 
near  or  within  an  electrified  body  is  the 
quantity  of  work  necessary  to  bring  a 
unit  of  positive  electricity  from  an  in- 
finite distance  to  that  point,  the  given 
distribution  of  electricity  remaining  unal- 
tered. 

Potential  Energy,  ^'  ,„^^,  •{ 

a  system  of  bodies  which  Is  due  to  their 
relative  position,  and  which  Is  equal  to 
the  work  which  would  be  done  by  the 
various  forces  acting  on  the  system  if  the 
bodies  were  to  yield  to  them.  If  a  stone 
is  at  a  certain  height  above  the  earth's 
surface  the  potential  energy  of  the  sys- 
tem consisting  of  the  earth  and  stone.  In 
virtue  of  the  force  of  gravity,  is  the  work 


which  might  be  done  by  the  falling  of 
the  stone  to  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Potential  Mood,  ^^^  u™^  ^^  * 

Avv^uvAtM  .iu.vv\ay  verb  which  ex- 
presses an  action,  event,  or  circumstance 
as  merely  possible,  formed  in  English  by 
means  of  the  auxiliaries  may  or  can. 
Fotentilla  XP^ten-tira),  a  genus  of 
herbaceous  perennials,  nat. 
order  Rosaces,  found  chiefly  in  the  tem- 
perate and  cold  regions  of  the  north- 
em  hemisphere,  containing  about  120  spe- 
cies. Thev  are  tall  or  procumbent  herbs, 
rarelv  undershrubs,  with  digitate  or  un- 
equally pinnate  leaves,  and  yellow,  red, 
purple,  or  white  flowers.  Some  are 
favorite  garden  flowers.  P,  anserina  is 
also  called  silver-weed,  goose-grass,  or 
wild  tansy,  the  leaves  of  which  are  greed- 
ily devoured  by  geese;  and  P.  fragaria*- 
trum,  barren  strawberry.  P.  reptam  is 
a  well-known  creeping  plant  with  con- 
spicuous yellow  flowers.  The  roots  of  P. 
anterina  are  eaten  in  the  Hebrides,  either 
raw  or  boiled.  P,  Tormentilla  is  used  in 
Lapland  and  the  Orkney  Islands  both  to 
tan  and  to  dye  leather,  and  also  to  dye 
worsted  yarn.  It  is  also  employed  in 
medicine  as  a  gargle  in  the  case  of  en- 
larged tonsils  and  other  diseases  of  the 
throat,  and  for  alleviating  gripes  in  cases 
of  diarrhoea. 

Fotenza  gJJIthe^n  Italy  Jnd^T  bish- 
op*! see,  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  on  a  hill  of  the  Apennines 
near  the  Basento,  85  miles  e.  s.  e.  of 
Naples.  It  is  walled,  and  is  indilferenrly 
built.  It  suffered  severely  by  earthquake 
in  1857,  most  of  the  buildings  having 
fallen  and  many  lives  were  lost.  Pop. 
(1911)  16,672.--The  province  is  partly 
bounded  by  the  Gulf  of  Taranto  and  the 
Mediterranean.  Its  chief  productions  are 
maize,  hemp,  wine,  silk,  cotton. 
Foterium  (p^-tfi'ri-nm)  a  genus  of 
^  plants,  nat.  order  Rosaces 

and  suborder  Sanguisorbee.  P.  Bangui- 
9(>rba^  or  salad-bumet,  which  grows  on 
dry  and  most  frequently  chalky  pastures, 
is  said  to  be  native  about  Lake  Huron. 
It  is  valuable  for  fodder,  and  is  used  in 
salad.  It  has  pinnate  leaves  and  tall 
stems  surmounted,  by  dense  heads  of  small 
flowers. 

Poti  ip^'^^h  A  Russian  town  In 
Avvx  Transcaucasia,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  It  has  extensive 
harbor  works,  and  Is  connected  by  rail- 
way with  Tiflis,  but  the  trade  is  being 
drawn  away  by  Batoum.  Pop.  7666. 
Pot  Metal,  ?°  inferior  kbd  of  brai» 
M%fv  jMM.%,uMMf  (copper.  10  parts;  lead, 
6  to  8),  used  for  making  various  large 
vessels  employed  in  the  arts.    Also  a  kind 
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of  stained  glass  in  wliich  the  colors  are 
incorporated  with  the  substance  by  being 
added  while  the  glass  is  in  a  state  of 
fusion. 

PAtiiAlri  (po-totsld).  an  ancient  Polish 
xuir«iu&i  family.  Uking  its  name  from 
the  castle  of  Potok,  and  still  holding  pos- 
sessions in  Galicia  and  the  Ukraine. 
Among  its  most  distinguished  members 
was  Count  Ignatius,  grand  marshal  of 
Lithuania  before  the  downfall  of  Poland, 
and  a  fellow-patriot  of  Kosciusko,  bom 
1751.  In  1791  he  took  refuge  in  Sax- 
ony, and  published  a  political  tract  upon 
the  establishment  and  fall  of  the  consti- 
tution, returning,  however,  to  share  in 
the  last  struggle  for  independence.  He 
then  passed  some  time  in  the  prisons  of 
St.  Petersburg  and  Warsaw,  and  died  at 
Vienna  1809. 

PotoTnfl.fi  (p«-td'raak),  a  river  which 
rOXOmaC  l^^^  ^^^  boundary  between 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  passes  Washing- 
ton, and  after  a  course  of  nearly  400  miles 
flows  into  Chesapeake  Bav,  being  about 
8  miles  wide  at  its  mouth.  The  termi- 
nation of  the  tidewater  is  at  Washing- 
ton, about  125  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
the  river  is  navigable  for  large  ships  for 
that  distance.  Above  Washington  are 
several  falls  which  obstruct  navigation. 
Fot^OrOO.    ^^  Kangaroo  Rat. 

Pofoai  (pot-o-sS';  common  pronuncia- 
XQTOSl  tion,  po-t6'8€),  a  city  of  South- 
em  Bolivia,  in  the  department  of  same 
name,  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain  mass 
of  Cerro  de  Pasco,  more  than  13,000  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  in  bare  and  barren 
surroundings.  It  is  regulajrly  built,  and 
has  a  cathedral,  a  mint,  etc.  It  has  long 
been  celebrated  Cor  its  siwer  mines,  which 
^pre  at  one  time  exceedingly  productive, 
and  have  again  begun  to  show  an  im- 
proved retum.  The  city  was  founded  in 
1547,  and  the  nopulation  increased  so 
rapidly  that  ia  1611  it  amounted  to 
150,000.  but  the  1915  estimate  was  29,- 
795. — ^The  department  has  an  area  of 
45,031  square  miles,  and  is  celebrated  for 
its  mineral  wealth,  especially  silver.  Pop. 
531,000. 

Pot-pourri  iSt^^  ^S^'^'.l  ^£ 

podrida  (which  see)  ;  also,  and  more  gen- 
erally, a  musical  medley,  or  a  literary 
composition  made  up  of  parts  put  to- 
gether without  unity  or  bond  of  connec- 
tion. 

Pofftil  0.111  (pots'dam),  a  town  in  Prus- 
robBaaiu  ^j^  ^  bishop's  see,  capital  of 
the  province  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  sec- 
ond royal  residence  of  the  kingdom,  is 
charmingly  situated  in  the  midst  of 
wooded  bills,  17  miles  southwest  of  Ber- 


lin, on  the  Havel,  which  here  has  several 
lakes  connected  with  it  It  is,  on  the 
whole,  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most 
regularly  built  towns  in  Germany,  and 
with  its  suburbs  now  covers  a  large  space. 
The  principal  edifices  are  the  royal  pal- 
ace (remodeled  1750),  with  interesting 
memorials  of  Frederick  the.  Great ;  Ga^ 
risen  Church,  containing  the  tombs  of 
William  I  and  Frederick  the  Great;  the 
Nikolai  Church,  the  French  Protestant 
Church,  built  after  the  model  of  the  Pan- 
theon at  Rome;  the  town-house;  and  the 
Barberini  Palace,  erected  by  Frederick 
the  Great  in  imitation  of  that  at  Rome, 
but  rebuilt  in  1850-52.  Immediately  to 
the  west|  outside  the  Brandenburg  Gate 
(resembling  a  Roman  triumphal  arch), 
are  the  palace  and  park  of  Sans  Souci. 
The  palac^  a  building  of  one  story,  was 
erected  under  the  direction  of  Frederick 
the  Great;  the  grounds  are  finely  laid 
out.  and  contain  various  fountains,  etc., 
and  an  orangery  830  yards  long.  In  the 
same  neighborhood  is  the  New  Palace,  a 
vast  brick  building  exhibiting  much  gaudy 
magnificence.  A  third  palace  in  the  en- 
virons of  the  town  is  called  the  Marble 
Palace.  Potsdam  was  an  unimportant 
place  till  the  Great  Elector  selected  it 
as  a  place  of  residence  and  built  the  royal 
palace  (1060-71).  Pop.  (1910)  62,243. 
Fotstone  (POt'ston  ;Lopif  oUfUrU),  a 
*  v"»v*xw  species  of  talc  containing  an 
admixture  of  chlorite.  Its  color  is  green 
of  various  shades;  it  is  greasy  and  soft, 
but  becomes  hard  on  being  exposed  to  the 
air.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  capa- 
bility of  being  made  Into  vases,  etc.,  by 
turning.  It  was  obtained  by  the  ancients 
from  quarries  In  the  island  of  Siphnos 
and  in  Upper  Egypt.  It  is  now  quarried 
in  the  Valais  in  Switzerland,  in  Norway, 
Sweden,  Greenland,  and  the  neighborhood 
of  Hudson  Bay. 

Poff  (pot),  August  Friedrich,  a 
^^^^  German  philologist,  bom  in  1802. 
He  studied  at  G5ttingen,  became  a  teacher 
in  the  gymnasium  at  Celle,  and  subse- 
quently privat-docent  in  the  University 
of  Berlin.  He  wrote  Researches  in  the 
Etymology  of  the  Indo-Cfermanic  Lan- 
guages, etc.  He  died  in  1887. 
Potter  (pof^r).  Hknrt  Codmak,  au- 
Av»»«^A      ^jj^j.  j^jj^  divine,  was  bom  at 

Schenectady,  New  York,  in  1835.  He 
entered  the  Protestant  Episcopal  minis- 
try, and  became  bishop  of  New  xork  City 
in  1887.  He  published  numerous  works 
and  was  an  energetic  social  reformer. 
In  1900  he  visited  the  Philippines  and 
published  his  views  thereon.  He  died  in 
1908. 

Vn^^^T  John,  an  English  classical 
xoi^i^er,    scholar. and  divine,  primate  of 
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all  EDf  land,  bora  in  187^  waa  the  aoa 
of  a  lioen-diaper  of  WakeflekL  In  1706 
he  became  chaplain  to  Queen  Anne.  In 
1708  he  waa  appointed  rwina  prof«aeof 
of  diyinity  at  Oxford,  in  1715  waa  raiaed 
to  the  tee  of  Oxford,  and  in  1787  ap- 
pointed Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He 
died  in  1747.  His  worin  include  Artiim^- 
logia  Ormcm,  a  work  on  Greek  antiquitiea, 
A  DUeoune  an  Church  Oovemment 
(1707),  an  edition  of  Cleinens  Alemtu^ 
drtaat  (1714),  and  theolofical  works 
(Oxford,  17S3). 

Potter  P^UU  a  celebrated  Dutcb 
xvvbcx,  puinter  of  animals,  bora  at 
Enkhulaen  b  1025.  He  received  hia  first 
instruction  in  art  from  liis  father,  Pieter 
Potter  (1587-1665),  a  painter  of  some 
note.  He  devoted  himself  specially  to 
the  study  of  animals,  producing  his  first- 
signed  picture. 
The  Herdtman. 
in  1643.  His 
worln,  specimens 
of  which  are  in 
the  more  impor- 
tant European 
falleries,  are 
iffhly  esteemed. 
His  coloring  is 
brilliant,  and  the 
separate  parts  are 
delicately  exe- 
cuted, yet  with- 
out stflfness  or 
mannerism.  His 
pictures  are  gen- 
erally of  small 
siie,  but  there  is 
a  celebrated  one 
of  large  sise  in 
the  museum  of 
The  Hague.  It 
represents  a 


SueeeMiv*  mages  of  Esrth«Bwar«  VoMel  on  tho 
Pvtter'i  WhooL 


and  cattle,  with  a  bull  in  the  forearound, 
and  is  known  as  Paul  Potter's  bull.  He 
died  at  Amsterdam  in  1654,  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-nine.  His  engravings  are 
much  esteemed,  and  his  paintings  com- 
mand a  high  price. 

Potter's  Clay.    ^  ^^' 

Pottfirv  (pofte-i),  the  art  of  forming 
*    "     *^    vessels  or  utensils  of  any  sort 


was  long  supposed  to  be  of  no  older  date 
than  the  ninth  century  of  our  era.  and  to 
have  originated  with  the  Arabs  in  Bnain ; 
but  the  discovery  of  glased  ware  in  E«ypt« 
of  glased  bricks  in  the  ruins  of  Babylon, 
of  enameled  tiles  and  clased  coffins  of 
earthenware  in  other  andent  cities,  proves 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  2^rabs, 
however,  seem  to  be  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  having  introduced  the  manufacture  of 

flased  ware  into  modern  Europe.  The 
talians  are  said  to  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  this  kind  of  ware  as  it  was 
manufactured  in  the  island  of  Majorca, 
and  hence  they  gave  it  the  name  of  mnjol- 
foa.  They  set  up  their  first  manufactory 
at  Faensa  in  the  fifteenth  century.  In 
Italv  the  art  was  improved,  and  a  new 
kind  of  glase  was  invented,  probably  by 
Luca  delta  Bobbia.  The  French  derived 
their  first  knowl- 
edge of  glaied 
ware  from  the 
Italian  manufac- 
torv  at  Fae^!sa, 
and  on  that  sc- 
count  gave  it  the 
name  of  fatenee. 
About  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  man- 
ufactorr  of  Ber- 
nard Palissy  at 
Saintes  in  France 
became  famous  on 
account  of  the 
beautiful  glase 
and  rich  orna- 
ments by  which 
its  products  were 
distinguished.  A 
little  later  the 
Dutch  began  to 
manufacture  at 
but  less  beautiful 


any  i 
in  clay.  This  art  is  of  high  antiqultv, 
being  practiced  unona  various  races  in 
prehistoric  times.  We  find  mention  of 
earthenware  in  the  Mo^ic  writings.  The 
Greeks  had  iinportant  potteries  at  Samoa, 
Athens,  and  (;orinth,  and  attained  great 
perfection  as  regarda  form  and  ornamen- 
tation. Demaratus,  a  Greek,  the  father 
of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  king  of  Bome,  is 
said  to  have  instructed  the  Etruscans  and 
Bomans  in  this  art.    Glased  earthenware 


Delft  the  more  solid 
ware  which  thence  takes  Its  name.  The 
principal  improver  of  the  potter's  art  in 
Britain  was  Josiah  Wedawood  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Porcelain  or  china- 
ware  first  became  known  in  Europe  about 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  through 
the  Dutch,  who  brouf ht  it  from  the  East 
See  Faience  and  Chtnaware, 

Though  the  various  kinds  of  pottery 
and  porcelain  differ  from  each  other  in 
the  details  of  their  manufacture,  yet  there 
are  certain  g^ieral  principles  and  proc- 
esses which  are  common  to  them  all.  The 
first  operations  are  connected  with  the 
preparation  of  the  potter's  paste,  which 
consists  of  two  different  ingredients,  an 
earthy  substance,  which  is  the  clav 
proper;  and  a  siliceous  substance,  which 
is  necessary  to  increase  the  firmneas  of 
the   ware,   and   render   it   less  liable  It 
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■brink  and  cnck  on  exporare  to  heat. 
The  daj  k  first  finely  comminuted,  and 
reduced  to  the  consiitencj  of  cream,  when 
it  is  run  off  through  a  set  of  wire,  fsuae, 
or  silk  sieves  into  cisterns,  where  it  is 
diluted  with  water  to  a  standard  density. 
The  other  ingredient  of  the  potter's  ma- 
terial is  usually  ground  flints,  or  flint 
powder,  as  it  is  called.  The  flint  nodules 
are  reduced  to  powder  by  being  heated 
and  then  thrown  into  water  to  make  them 
brittle.  Thev  are  then  oassed  through  a 
stamping  mill  and  ground  to  fine  powder; 
which,  treated  in  much  the  same  way  as 
the  clay,  is  finslly  passed  as  a  creamy 
liquor  Into  a  separate  cistern.  These 
liquors  are  now  mixed  in  such  measure 
that  the  dry  flint-powder  bears  to  the  clay 
the  proportion  of  one-sixth  or  one-fifth,  or 
even  more,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
clay  and  the  practice  of  the  manufacturer. 
The  mixture  is  then  forced  into  presses, 
lined  with  cloth,  by  means  of  a  force- 
pump,  the  cloth  retaining  the  clay  and 
allowing  the  water  to  escape.  The  clay 
now  forms  a  uniform  inelastic  mass, 
which  is  cut  into  cubical  lumps  and  trans- 
ferred to  a  damp  cellar,  where  it  remains 
until  a  process  of  fermentation  or  disin- 
tegration renders  it  finer  in  grain  and  not 
so  apt  to  crack  in  the  baking.  But  even 
sfter  this  process  the  ingredients  compos- 
ing the  paste  are  not  intimately  enough 
incorporated  together  nor  sufficiently  fine 
in  texture  until  another  operation  has 
been  undergone,  called  tUpping  or  wedg- 
ing, which  consists  in  repeatedly  breaking 
the  lumps  across  and  striking  them 
together  again  in  another  direction,  dash- 
ing them  on  a  board,  etc.  This  final 
process  of  incorporation  is  now  most  fre- 
quently performed  by  machinery. 

In  making  earthenware  vessels.  If  they 
are  of  a  circular  form,  the  first  operation 
after  the  paste  has  been  made  is  turning, 
or  what  Is  technics  I  ly  called  throwing 
them  on  the  wheel.  This  is  an  apparatus 
resembling  an  ordinary  turning-lathe,  ex- 
cept that  the  surface  of  the  chuck,  or  sup- 
port for  the  dsy,  is  horizontal  instead  of 
vertical.  The  chuck  is,  in  fact,  a  revolv- 
ing circular  table,  in  the  center  of  which 
a  piece  of  clsy  is  placed,  which  the  potter 
b^ns  to  shape  with  his  hands.  The 
rotary  motion  of  the  table  aives  the  clay 
a  cylindrical  form  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter,  who  gradually  works  it  up  to  the 
intended  shape.  It  is  then  detached  from 
the  revolving  table  and  dried,  after  which, 
if  intended  for  finely-finished  ware,  it  Is 
taken  to  a  lathe  and  polished.  It  is  at 
this   stage   that   the  handles   and   other 

Srominent  parts  are  fitted  on,  which  is 
one  by  means  of  a  thin  paste  of  clay 
called    sKp.    The    articles   are   now    re- 


moved to  a  room  in  which  they  are  dried 
more  Uioroughly  at  a  lilgh  temperature. 
When  they  have  reached  what  is  called 
the  green  state  they  are  again  taken  to 
a  lathe  and  more  truly  aiiaped,  as  well 
as  smoothed  and  bumiahed.  When  the 
articles  are  not  of  a  circular  form,  and 
accordingly  cannot  be  produced  by  means 
of  the  wheel,  they  are  either  pressed  or 
cast  in  molds  of  plaster  of  Paris.  In  the 
former  case  the  paste  used  is  of  the  same 
consistence  as  that  emploved  on  the  wheel ; 
in  the  latter  molds  of  the  same  sort  are 
used,  but  the  day  mixture  is  poured  into 
them  in  the  condition  of  slip.  By  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  water  in  the  parti  next  the 
dry  mold  a  crust  is  formed  of  greater  or 
less  thickness,  according  to  the  time  that 
the  liquid  is  allowed  to  remain.  The 
molds  are  in  two  or  more  pieces,  so  as 
to  be  easily  detached  from  the  molded 
article. 

\\nien  shaped  and  dried  the  articles  are 
ready  for  the  kiln,  in  which  they  are  ex- 
posed to  a  high  temperature  until  they 
acquire  a  sufficient  degree  of  hardness  for 
use.  The  paste  of  which  the  earthenware 
Is  composed  is  thus  converted  into  what 
is  called  bisque  or  hiecuit.  While  under- 
going this  process  of  baking  the  articles 
are  enclosed  in  larger  vessels  of  baked 
fire-clay,  called  eaggere,  to  protect  them 
from  the  fire  and  smoke,  and  to  distribute 
the  heat  more  uniformly.  The  whole 
firing  lasts  from  forty  to  forty-two  hours. 
After  the  kilns  have  been  allowed  to  cool 
very  slowly,  the  articles  are  taken  out, 
and  if  they  are  not  to  be  decorated  in 
color,  and  sometimes  also  when  they  are 
to  be  so  decorated,  they  are  immersed 
In  a  vitrlfiable  composition  called  glege, 
which,  after  the  vessels  have  been  a  sec* 
ond  time  subjected  to  heat  in  glazed  sag- 
gers, is  converted  Into  a  coating  of  glass, 
rendering  the  vessels  Impermeable  to 
water. 

These  processes  are  all  that  are  neces- 
sary to  complete  a  plain  earthenware  ves- 
sel, but  very  frequently  the  vessels  are 
adorned  with  printed  or  painted  decora- 
tions executed  in  colors,  such  as  may  be 
burned  into  the  substance  of  the  article. 
There  are  two  methods  of  printing  on 
earthenware:  press-printing,  which  is 
done  on  the  bisque,  and  bat-printing,  done 
on  the  glaze.  In  both  cases  an  engraving 
is  first  executed  in  copper,  snd  thence 
transferred,  by  means  of  a  sheet  of  paper 
containing  an  impression,  to  the  article 
requiring  to  be  printed ;  but  the  processes 
are  slightly  different  in  detail.  When  the 
vessel  has  received  its  impression  it  is 
ready  to  be  fired  in  the  enamel  kiln. 
Painting  on  earthenware  is  effected  with 
a  brush  over  the  glase. 
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All  the  nameioos  varieties  of  earthen- 
ware  are  made  in  the  manner  just  de- 
•cribed,  with  only  slight  modifications  in 
the  natore  of  the  ini^edients  of  their  com- 
position or  the  processes  of  manufacture. 
Stoneware  may  be  formed  of  the  clajs 
which  are  used  for  other  vessels,  with  the 
addition  of  different  sorts  of  sand,  and 
sometimes  of  cement.  A  greater  degree 
of  heat  is  applied  than  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  earthenware,  and  when  some 
fluxing  substance  is  added  it  has  the  effect 
of  producing  that  state  of  semifusion 
which  is  the  distinguishing  quality  of 
stoneware.  A  kind  of  semivitrified  ware, 
first  made  by  Wedgwood,  takes  its  name 
from  him.  It  is  made  of  two  different 
kinds  of  pastes,  both  ver^  plastic.  This 
ware  is  incapable  of  takmg  on  a  super- 
ficial glaze;  but  by  a  process  called 
smearinfff  which  is  simply  baking  at  a 
high  heat  in  saggers  coated  internally  with 
a  glaze,  acquires  a  remarkable  luster. 

Porcelain  or  chinaware  is  formed  only 
from  argillaceous  minerals  of  extreme  del- 
icacy, united  with  siliceous  earths  cap- 
able of  communicating  to  them  a  certain 
degree  of  translucency  by  means  of  their 
vitrification.  Porcelain  is  of  two  kinds, 
hard  and  tender.  Both  consist,  like  other 
earthenwares,  of  two  parts  —  a  paste 
which  forms  the  biscuit,  and  a  glaze.  The 
biscuit  of  hard  porcelain  is  composed  of 
kaolin  or  china  clay,  and  of  decomposed 
felspar.  The  glaze  consists  of  a  felspar 
rock  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  mixed 
with  water,  so  as  to  form  a  milky  liquid 
into  which  the  articles  are  dipped  after 
a  preliminary  baking.  Tender  porcelain 
biscuit  is  made  of  a  vitreous  frit,  com- 
posed of  siliceous  sand  or  ground  flints, 
with  other  ingredients  added,  all  baked 
together  in  a  furnace  till  half-fused,  and 
then  reduced  to  a  condition  of  powder. 
The  glaze  of  tender  porcelain  is  a  spe- 
cially prepared  glass  ground  fine,  and 
made  into  a  liquid  by  mixing  with  water. 
The  processes  employed  in  manufacturing 
porcelain  wares  are  very  much  the  same 
as  those  used  for  other  kinds  of  earthen- 
ware, but  requiring  more  delicacy  and 
care.  The  biscuit  paste  even  of  hard  por- 
celain has  so  little  tenacity  compared  with 
that  af  earthenware  that  it  cannot  easily 
be  shaped  on  the  wheel,  and  is  conse- 
quently more  frequently  molded.  The 
paste  of  tender  porcelain  is  still  less  tena- 
cious, so  that  the  wheel  cannot  be  used 
for  it  at  all,  and  a  little  mucilage  of  gum 
or  black  soap  must  be  added  before  it 
can  be  worked  even  in  molds.  During 
the  baking,  too,  it  becomes  so  soft  that 
every  part  of  an  article  must  be  supported. 
Tender  porcelain  receives  two  coats  of 
gfaze. 


Metallic  oxides  incorporated  with  some 
fusible  flux,  such  as  borax,  flint,  etc.,  are 
used  for  painting  on  porcelain.  The  col- 
ors are  mixed  with  essential  oils  and 
turpentine,  and  applied  by  means  of  a 
cameFs-hair  brush.  When  the  painting 
is  finished  the  vessels  are  baked  in  a 
peculiar  kind  of  ovens  called  mu0e$, 
which  are  also  used  for  fixing  the  printed 
figures  on  the  glaze  of  stoneware.  By 
the  operation  of  the  furnace  most  of  the 
colors  onplo^ed  in  pamting  porcelain  be- 
come quite  different,  and  the  change  which 
takes  place  in  them  is  usually  through 
a  series  of  tints,  so  that  the  proper  tint 
will  not  be  obtained  unless  the  baking  is 
stopped  precisely  at  the  proper  time. 
Sometimes  porcelain  has  desips  etched 
on  it  bv  means  of  fluoric  acid.  Sculp- 
tures also  are  executed  by  casting  m 
molds  in  various  kinds  of  porcelain, 
called  statuary  porcelain,  Parian,  Carrara, 
etc  The  most  important  seats  of  the 
manufacture  of  earthenware  in  the  United 
States  are  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 
Pottin^er  (Potan-j*r),  Eldbbd,  a 
xovi^m^er  ^^i^^^  officer,  famed  for 
his  defense  of  Herat  in  1838,  was  born 
in  Ireland  in  1811,  and  went  to  Bombay 
at  the  age  of  17  as  artillery  cadet.  In 
1837  he  traversed  Afghanistan  in  dis- 
guise, and  reached  Herat  after  many 
risks.  The  city  was  then  held  by  an 
Afghan  prince,  and  was  besieged  by  the 
Persians  for  nearly  a  year,  when  it  was 
relieved  by  a  British  diversion  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  credit  of  the  defense 
was  given  to  Pottinger.  Major  Pottinger 
took  a  leadina  part  In  the  disastrous 
Afghan  war  of  lo41-42,  and  as  political 
agent  had  to  sign  terms  with  the  rebels, 
which  were  afterwards  repudiated  by 
Lord  Ellenborough.  A  trial  by  court- 
martial  only  served  to  show  his  conduct 
in  brighter  colors.  He  died  in  1843  at 
Hong-Kong. 

PotfiTiCTAr  Sut  Henrt,  Bart.,  a  dis- 
xgi^UU^er,  tinguisbed  soldier  and 
diplomatist,  uncle  of  the  above,  born  in 
1y89.  He  went  to  India  as  a  cadet  in 
180^  and  soon  became  known  for  his 
energy  and  administrative  ability.  Ris- 
ing gradually  to  the  rank  of  major-gen- 
eral, he  was,  after  the  Afghan  campaign 
in  1839,  raised  to  the  baronetage  as  a 
reward  for  his  services.  In  1841  he  went 
as  minister-plenipotentiary  to  China,  and 
contributed  much  to  bring  hostilities  to 
a  conclusion.  He  was  successively  gov- 
ernor and  commander-in-chief  of  Hong- 
Kong  (1843),  governor  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  (lS46),  governor  and  con- 
mander-in-chief  of  Madras  ( 1850-54 1 
He  died  in  1856. 
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Pottstown  iCjr^'So^?^^ 

▼aoia,  OD  the  Schaylkill  River,  40  miiefl 
w.N.w.  of  Philadelpbia,  is  a  thriving 
manafactariiig  town,  with  extensive  iron 
and  other  inonatriea,  in^lading  numerona 
roJIing  mills,  nail  works,  steel  mills,  ho- 
siery and  silk  factories,  textile  mills,  etc. 
Pop.  (1910)  15JS99;  (1920)  17,431. 

PotteviUe  ^'J).  ^^*feu«>'S„^ 

Pennsylvania,  on  Schuylkill  River,  93 
miles  N.  w.  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  in  the 
center  of  the  great  anthracite  coal  field, 
and  has  large  steel  plants,  textile  miUs,, 
and  the  extensive  shops  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia and  the  PhiladdpMa  &  Reading  rail- 
roads, besides  numerous  manufactures  of 
shoes,    shirts,    wood-working    machinery. 

Pouched  Bat,  ^.^S^^XS^ 

America  to  the  pouched  or  pocket  gopher. 
Foudrette  (pS^^f ),  a  name  given 
XVUVXVI.I.V  in  Prance  to  a  powdery 
manare  obtained  from  ordure.  It  takes  a 
lottg  time  to  prepare,  is  pulverulent,  of  a 
brown  o(^r,  and  almost  inodorous.  Pot- 
ash salts  or  other  materials  are  sometimes 
added. 

^^  r^  county  seat  of  Dutch- 
ess Ox,  New  York,  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Hudson  River,  here  crossed  hy  a  can- 
tilever bridge.  It  is  situated  midway  be- 
tween the  Highlands  and  the  Catskills,  72 
mfles  N.  of  New  Tork  City,  and  commands 
a  magnificent  panorama  of  the  river.  It 
is  the  center  of  an  agricultural  and  fruit- 
powing  region,  on  the  main  line  of  travel 
between  New  York  and  Chicago ;  and  has 
of«f  sevjntv  lines  of  manufacture,  em- 
TAojing  8000  people.  Its  products  include 
miu  suppbes,  underwear,  farm  implements, 
cream  separators,  elevators,  macidne-shop 
products,  etc.  It  is  the  home  of  Vassar 
OoUege  (q.v),  Eastman  Business  Col- 
lege and  Putnam  Hall,  and  other  educa- 

Poulpe  <p**p>-  *^^  octopu9. 

Poultice  (P?l't*»).  Jn  medicine,  m 
x^uuALxuc  ^^^  jj^^jg^  application  ap- 
plied externally  to  some  part  of  the  body 
either  hot  or  cold,  but  generally  the 
former.  The  simple  poultice  is  made 
with  linseed  meal  and  boiling  water, 
spread  out  with  uniform  thickness  on  a 
cloth  or  rag,  and  is  used  where  it  is  de- 
sired to  hasten  the  progress  of  inflamma- 
tion. Its  moisture  causes  relaxation  of 
the  skin,  and  thereby  lessens  the  discom- 
t'oft  or  pain.    It  acts  also  as  a  counter- 
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irritant,  producing  a  redness  and  congest 
tkm  of  the  skin.  Disinfecting  pottldoei 
are  made  with  charcoal  or  some  non- 
irritating  antiseptic  lotion.  Bread-andi 
milk  poultices  are  also  common.  Thf 
best-known  poultice,  however,  is  the  mus- 
tard-plaster. This  may  be  made  by  mix- 
ing linseed-meal  with  water,  and  addins 
mustard.  It  produces  m  rapid  but  mil^ 
counter-irritation,  indicated  by  a  reoiesa 
of  the  skin,  and  is  useful  in  cases  of  bron- 
chitis, lumbago,  and  similar  affections. 

poidtiy  isf^'fijik  y^^  sruss 

or  kept  for  their  eggs.  The  birds  mosf 
eommonly  included  under  this  designatiop 
are  the  common  fowl,  the  pea-fowL  tiie 
guinea-fowl,  the  turkey,  gooae,  and  dude. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
▼arieties  of  ue  domestic  fowl  and  dioica 
of  variety  must  depend  on  the  purpose 
lor  which  the  fowls  are  kept,  whether  f6r 
^ggs  or  meat  or  both,  and  wnether  sitters 
or  nonositters  are  desired.    Common  egg- 

eoducing  breeds  in  America  are  Leg- 
ms  and  Minorcas,  which  lay  white- 
Aelled  eags  and  are  non-sitters.  Plym- 
outh Rocks,  Wvandottes,  Orpingtons  and 
Rhode  Island  Reds  are  good  for  general 
farm  purposes.  Thev  are  sitters  and  pro- 
ducers  of  brown-sheUed  eggs  as  are  also 
the  Brahmas,  Cochins  and  Langshans. 
The  science  of  poultry  culture  has  made 
rapid  advances  within  recent  years,  Amer- 
ica leading  the  way.  Results  depend 
largely  upon  careful  feeding  as  weU  as 
upon  careful  breeding.  The  proper  ratio 
for  feeding  fowls  has  been  widely  dis- 
cussed, but  the  general  conduslon  seems 
to  be  that  abont  1  :  6  is  the  best,  and  that 
there  should  be  about  18  per  cent  of  al- 
buminolds.  7  of  fats  and  76  of  carbohy- 
drates. Fowls  fattening  require  more 
fats ;  those  constantly  layina,  more  albu- 
minoids. In  America  artificial  incuba- 
tion is  widely  practiced.  In  general 
poultrv  farmers  use  long  rows  or  build- 
ings divided  into  pens  or  houses  with 
enclosed  yards  in  front  of  each,  vdth 
*  scratching  sheds'  for  winter  use.  An- 
other system  is  the  '  colony  *  plan,  houses 
accommodating  forty  or  fifty  hens  each 
being  placed  at  some  distance  apart,  with 
no  fendng.  Larger  fowls,  called  '  roasters ' 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  'broilera,' 
which  are  nnfattened  and  sold  when 
weighing  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
pounds  are  usually  reared  in  confinement, 
being  killed  at  the  weight  of  seven  or 
eight  pounds. 

Ponnoe  (Povn^**  &  eorraption  of  p««i* 
^^  ibe),  a  fine  powder  formerly 
used  to  prevent  ink  from  spreading  on 
oaper,  now  superseded  by  blotting-paper. 
Hm  term  is  also  applied  to  charcoal  4iist 
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or  wMne  other  powder  oaed  in  embroidery 
or  cfif rmviiic,  to  trace  a  desifn  or  pattern 
bj  beinf  aiited  through  pinholes  in  the 
paper. 

P  An  nil  ^  Enaliah  iaw,  an  encloeed 
XOima,  piiM^Ti,  keeping  catUe  which 
have  strayed  on  another  man's  ground, 
until  they  are  redeemed.  A  pound  may 
belong  to  a  parish  or  village  or  to  a 
manor. 

Ponnd  ^'^  English  weight  of  two  dif- 
AviuAUy  ferent  denominations,  avftirdu" 
poif  and  troif.  The  pound  iron  contains 
57e0  grains,  and  is  divided  into  12 
ounces;  the  pound  avoirdupait,  contains 
7000  grains,  and  is  divided  into  16 
ounces.  The  poundj  or  pound  tierling. 
the  highest  monetary  denomination  used 
in  British  money  accounts,  and  equal  to 
20  shillings,  was  so-called  from  its  orig- 
inallv  being  equal  to  a  quantity  of  silver 
weighing  one  pound.  The  pound  is  used 
strictly  as  a  money  of  account,  the  coin 
representing  it  being  the  sovereign.  See 
Monep. 

*  *  ■"*'^^>  pound,  sometimes  a  per- 
centage deducted  from  wages  paid  in  ad- 
vance. Also,  a  tax  formerly  levied  on 
merchandise  by  weight. 

Foushkin.   s««i*««uiii. 

FonSSin  /P^r~'^'  Gaspab,  a  French 
AviMMu  i^ndjcape  pamter,  bom  in 
Rome  in  1613.  His  real  name  waa 
Dugbet;  but  having  been  placed  under 
the  instructions  of  the  celebrated  Nicolas 
Poussin,  who  had  married  his  sister,  he 
assumed  the  surname  of  his  master.  He 
lived  mostly  in  Rome  or  Its  neighborhood, 
and  had  eztraordinarv  facility  of  execu- 
tion, so  that  his  works  are  very  numer- 
ous, specimens  being  found  in  all  the  chief 
collections  in  Europe.  His  paintings  are 
distinguished  by  grandeur  and  rather 
somber  characteristics,  and  storms  or 
high  winds  were  subjects  in  which  he 
excelled,  though  he  was  also  highly  suc- 
cessful with  morning  and  evening  effects. 
The  pictures  of  bis  maturer  period  owe 
much  to  the  influence  of  Claude.  Many 
of  his  figures  are  said  to  have  been  sup-; 
plied  by  Nicolas  Poussin.  He  died  about 
1675. 

PAncflin  Nicolas,  a  distinguished 
xouwm,  French  historical  and  land- 
scape painter,  born  at  Andelys.  in  Nor- 
mandy, in  1594.  He  first  studied  in  his 
native  place,  and  then  at  Paris,  under 
masters  of  little  merit:  but  he  made 
astonishing  progress.  He  had  already 
acquired  considerable  reputation  when,  in 
1624,  he  went  to  Italy  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  himself  in  his  srt;  there  he 
lodged  with  Dn  Queanoy,  the  sculptor, 


and  attended  the  school  of  Domenichino. 
At  Rome  he  fell  into  great  want,  but  was 
assisted  bv  a  Frenchman,  Jacques  Duahet, 
and  by  him  tended  through  an  illness 
brought  on  by  overwork.  In  1630  Pous- 
sin married  the  daughter  of  his  benefactor. 
About  this  time  his  affairs  t>egan  to  im- 
prove. He  found  liberal  patrons  In  Car- 
dinal Barberini  and  in  the  Cavaliere 
Cassiano  del  Pozxo,  for  whom  he  painted 
the  celebrated  Beven  Bacraments,  now  at 
Belvoir  Castle.  He  was  also  invited  to 
paint  the  great  gallery  of  the  Louvre; 
and  his  successes  gained  him  the  position 
of  first  pahiter  to  Louis  XIII,  with  a 
pension  of  3000  livres.  From  1640  to 
1642  he  resided  in  Paris;  but  the  rivalry 
of  French  painters  and  the  want  of  appre- 
ciation of  nis  works  evinced  by  the  Pari- 
sians induced  him  to  return  to  Rome, 
where  he  lived  until  his  death  in  1665. 
He  modeled  statues  and  reliefs  with  great 
skill,  and  might  have  become  an  eminent 
sculptor.  Historical  and  landscape  paint- 
ings, however,  were  the  chief  subjects  of 
his  genius;  in  these  bis  style  is  grand 
and  heroic,  and  his  invention  fertile.  He 
has  been  called  the  Raphael  of  France. 
Among  hia  more  celebrated  works  are  the 
Beven  Bacramenie,  the  Death  of  Oermani' 
CHS,  the  Capture  of  Jeruealem,  the  Plague 
of  the  PhUUtinea,  Abrakam*9  Servant  and 
Rebeeea,  the  Adultereee,  the  Infant  Mo- 
•ei,  Mo$e$  and  the  Daughtere  of  Jethro 
at  the  Welh  Afoees  bringing  Water  from 
the  Sock,  the  Worehip  of  the  Golden  Calf, 
John  Baptizing  in  the  WHdemeea,  etc., 
and  many  fine  landscapes. 
Font.     SeeBib. 

Pouter  (pou't^r),  a  variety  of  fancy 
xouver  pigeon,  the  chief  character  of 
which  is  its  very  projecting  breast. 

Povoa  de  Varzim  ^J^'li^;^ 

and  bathing  place  of  Portugal,  about  16 
miles  northwest  of  Oporto.  Pop.  12,623. 
PAii7on  (pou'an;  Coregdnue  dupe- 
XOWHJi    ^.^g,)^  a  figh  Inhabiting  Loch 

Lomond,  in  Scotland,  and  also  known  as 
the  fresh-water  herring. 
Ponrilprlir  (pou'der-Ii),  Terencb  Vin- 
xowacny  ^^^^  ^.^  y^^  ^^  Carbon- 

dale.  Pennsylvania,  in  1840,  became  a 
machinist,  snd  was  master  workman  of 
the  KnighU  of  Labor  1870-d3.  He  was 
elected  mayor  of  Scranton  for  three  terms, 
and  was  made  commissioner-general  of 
immigration  in  1897.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1894,  and  to  the  bar  of  the 
U.  8.  Supreme  Ck>urt  in  1901.  In  1906 
he  was  sent  abroad  to  study  causes  of 
Immigration,  and  in  1907  was  made  chit/ 
of  the  Division  of  Information  .in  the. 
Bureau  of  Immigration.    He  wrote  Tkirig 
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Teart  o/  Labor,  and  HitU^tf  of  Lmhor 

Dap. 

Powell  (pou'el),  John  Wkslxt.  geolo- 

A  vwvu  jp^j^  ^j^g  jj^j^  jjj  iiioun^  Morris, 

New  Tork,  in  1834.  In  the  Civil  war  he 
xoee  to  be  Ueutenant-colonel,  losing  an  arm 
at  Shiloh.  In  1867  and  years  following, 
tinder  direction  of  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  Department  of  the  Interior,  he  con- 
ducted the  geographical  and  geological 
sanrey  of  the  Kocky  Mountain  region, 
and  was  the  first  to  make  the  perilous 
journey  down  the  Colorado  River,  and 
through  its  cafion.  His  Contribuiumt  to 
Iforth  Aw^0Hea»  Bthnology  are  embraced 
in  8  vols.  He  died  in  1902. 
pAHTfkll  Maud,  an  American  violinist, 
XOWeu,  bom  at  Peru,  IlMnois,  in 
1808;  died  1920.  She  made  her  d^but  in 
Berlin,  and  returning  to  America  was  one 
of  the  favorite  soloists  with  the  great 
orchestras.  She  toured  in  Bhirope,  South 
AMca,  and  Australia,  as  weU  as  the 
American  continent. 

fewer  of  Attorney,  '^^^^  ^t 

ten  instrument  whereby  one  person  is 
authorised  to  act  for  another  as  his  agent 
or  attorney,  either  generally  or  in  a  spe- 
cial transaction. 

Powers  (pow'ers),  HnuM,  sculptor, 
A  VVVVA0  the  son  of  a  farmer,  was  bom 
mt  Woodstock,  Vermont,  in  1806.  He 
early  displayed  great  ingenuity  in  mechan- 
ical matters,  and  became  somewhat  note- 
worthy on  this  account  while  acting  as 
a  shopman  and  assistant  to  a  dockmaker 
of  Cincinnati.  He  next  obtained  employ- 
ment in  a  museum  in  that  city.  At  this 
period  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a 
German  sculptor,  and  having  been  taught 
modeling  by  him,  determined  to  become 
himself  a  sculptor.  In  1835  he  went  to 
Washington,  and  had  suflicient  success 
there  to  enable  him  to  proceed  to  Italy. 
He  now  settled  in  Florence,  where 
he  resided  until  his  death  in  1878.  He 
is  diathiguiahed  in  portraiture,  and  pro- 
duced busts  of  many  of  the  most  noted 
American  statesmen.  His  most  famous 
Ideal  works  are  the  statue  of  Bve,  the 
Gr^ek  Bhtve,  and  the  FUher  Boy. 

PowbitaB  iKr^i*"^rfu.^tS 

about  1660:  was  the  father  of  Pocahontas 
{which  see).  He  died  in  1618.  He  was 
friendly  to  the  settlers,  but  after  his 
death  the  eonfeder^y  of  tribes  of  which 
he  was  chief  became  hostile,  and  in  the 
Qonflicts  that  ensued  they  were  nearly  all 
deetroyed. 

PruxTATfi  ^^^^  Gbbat,  a  term  of  mod- 
;&v^vA0|  era  diplomaoy,  by  which  have 
long  been  meant  Britain,  France,  Austria, 
Gemany,  Italy,  and  Russia,  and  to  which 


must  now  be  added  the  United  States  an< 
Japan. 

PoynilUni' Law  (Poi-nlnge'),  orthe 
AvjuAugv   .MAvv    gtatute  of  Drog- 

heda,  an  act  of  the  Irish  Parliament, 
passed  in  1486,  whereby  all  general  stat- 
utes before  that  time  made  in  England 
were  declared  of  force  in  Ireland.  It 
was  so  named  from  Sir  Ekiward  Povnings, 
deputy  of  Ireland  under  Henry  Vll  in 
149i.  when  he  suppressed  the  revolt  of 
PerUn  Warbeck.    See  Ireland  (Hiatorp). 

Poynter  ^^^^'^  ff  ^^.-^S 

Poynter,  an  architect,  was  bom  in  Paris 
in  1836;  received  his  art  trahiing  at  the 
schools  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  under 
Gleyre  in  Paris;  gained  a  reputation  by 
his  /tmel  tH  Bgypt.  exhibited  in  1867, 
and  The  CatapiH  (1868)  ;  painted  the 
cartoons  for  the  mosaic  of  8t.  George  in 
the     Westminster    Palace     (I860).    He 

Sroduced  various  other  notable  paintings. 
Le  was  elected  an  associate  in  1869  and 
a  Royal  Academician  in  1876,  was  the 
first  Blade  professor  of  art  at  University 
College,  London,  and  was  director  for  art 
at  South  Kensington  for  some  years.  He 
was  made  President  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy in  1896.    He  died  July  26,  1919. 

Pozoblanco  ^^^^'^^TSi 

and  36  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Cor- 
dova. Its  inhabitants  are  chiefly  em- 
floyed  in  agriculture  and  as  muleteers, 
'op.  12,792. 

Pozzolana,  ?/,^^<>^!L^  (pot-so-u- 

AVMfVM»u«»y  lA'na).  a  sort  of  mortar 
produced  In  Italy  and  formed  of  volcanic 
ashes.  When  mixed  with  a  small  portion 
of  lime  it  quickly  hardens  even  under 
water.  This  singular  property  renderp 
it  very  useful  as  a  cement  in  the  erection 
of  moles  and  other  buildings  in  maritime 
situations.  It  is  much  used  in  Italy  as 
a  substitute  for  mortar,  and  has  received 
its  name  from  Possuoli,  the  port  from 
which  it  is  shipped. 

Pozzuoli  ii^/-,"*-*'}f>'  ^S  "'^^^ 

AVAAuvu.  p^^^i^  n  city  and  seaport 
of  Southern  Italy,  6  miles  w.  s.w.  of 
Naples,  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bai» 
(G^lfo  di  Possuoli),  the  north  western 
portion  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  (See 
Napiee.)  The  coast  forms  a  netural  bar* 
bor,  which  is  well  sheltered;  and  a  con- 
siderable trade  and  an  active  fishing  is 
carried  on.  Possuoli  is  a  city  of  great 
historic  interest.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Greeks  about  620  B.O.,  and  became  under 
Rome  a  great  center  of  commerce.  St. 
Paul  landed  here  in  the  course  of  his 
Journey  to  Rome.  Possuoli  was  destroyed 
by  the  (Joths  more  than  once,  rebuilt  by 
the  Bysantine  Greeks,  and  finally  devaa- 
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Praetor 


tmted  by  earthquakes  and  volcanic  erup-   prominent  part  in  oppoainc  the  passing 

The   of   the    reform    bill.    IW  died    in    183V. 


tiona.  It  abounds  in  ancient  ruins, 
cathedral  stands  on  the  site  of  a  temple 
of  Augustus,  and  in  one  of  the  lateral 
walls  six  Corinthian  columns  of  the  old 
temple  are  preserved.  A  ruined  Temple 
cf  Serapis  also  remains,  enclosed  by  forty- 
eight  marble  and  granite  columns.  On 
an  eminence  behind  the  town  stands  the 
mined  amphitheater,  resting  on  three 
series  of  arches.  In  the  neighborhood  are 
Lake  Avemus.  the  Grotto  of  the  Sibyl, 
the  baths  of  Nero,  the  ruins  of  Bai«e  and 
Cume,  etc.  Recently  Pozzuoli  has  been 
considerably  altered  by  the  establishment 
of  Armstrong,  Mitchell,  &  Co.*s  works  for 
supplying  guns,  armor-plates,  and  machin- 
ery to  the  Italian  government.  Pop. 
(1906)  17,017. 

Pra.nfi#tik  (prak'tis),  in  arithmetic,  a 
xriiuucc  yy,^  f^^  expeditiously  solving 
questions  in  proportion,  or  rather,  for 
abridging  the  operation  of  multiplying 
quantities  expressed  in  different  denomi- 
nations, as  when  it  Is  required  to  find 
the  value  •f  a  number  of  articles  at  so 
many  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  each. 
Pradier  <Pr*-di-&)»  Jacques,  an  on- 
inent  sculptor,  born  at  Geneva 
in  1702.  Having  gone  to  Paris  in  1800, 
and  studied  art  in  1S13,  he  gained  the 
prize  of  the  Academy  for  a  bas-relief  of 
Philoctetes  and  Ulygses.  This  work  pro- 
cured him  admission  into  the  French 
Academy  at  Rame.  From  1823  he  worked 
constantly  at  Paris,  where  his  popularity 
was  very  great  and  where  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Institute  in  1827.  His  works 
are  of  various  kinds:  religious,  monu- 
mental, but  mainly  classical.  In  execu- 
tion he  ranks  as  a  sculptor  of  the  first 
class,  but  his  invention  and  conception  are 
defective,  and  there  is,  according  to  some 
critics,  a  decided  meretriciousness  in  his 
style.  He  died  in  1844.  His  works  com- 
prise: Centaur  and  Bacchante,  Psyche, 
Venus,  Phrpne,  The  Three  Graces,  twelve 
colossal  Victories  on  the  monument  of 
Napoleon  I  in  the  Hotel  des  Invalides, 
statue  of  Rousseau  at  Geneva,  etc. 
Pra.ed  ^  p^^^  ^  •  Winturop  M ackwobth, 
AAAvu.  a  poeti  born  in  London,  Eng- 
land, in  1802.  He  was  educated  at  Eton, 
where  in  1820  he  became  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal contributors  to  a  magazine  pub- 
lished there  called  The  Etonian,  From 
Eton  he  went  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  obtained  for  two  years 
in  succession  the  chancellor's  prize  for 
an  English  poem.  At  this  time,  like 
Macaulay,  he  contributed  both  in  prose 
and  verse  to  Kniyhfs  Quarterly  Maga- 
zine. In  1829  he  was  called  to'  the  bar, 
snd  in  1830  and  1831  was  returned  by  St. 
Germans  to  Parliament,  where  he  took  a 


His  poems  are  mostly  of  a  light  and 
elegant  character,  belonging  to  the  cUsa 
known  as  vers  de  soci^ti,  but  they  also 
comprise  others  in  a  more  serious  vein. 
Pripfi^Af  (prS'fect;  mresfectus),  the 
xrKiccv  ^m^  ^j  various  funcUonarieb 
of  ancient  Rome.  Of  these,  the  most  im- 
portant was  the  prtefectus  urbi  or  urUs 
(prefect  of  the  city).  During  the  kingly 
period  and  the  early  republic  the  prtefee- 
tus  urhis  had  the  right  to  exercise  all  the 
powers  of  the  king  or  consuls  in  their 
al>8ence.  After  the  foundation  of  the 
pnctorship  (see  Prcetor)  this  office  lost 
its  dignity  and  privileaes;  but  under  the 
empire  It  was  revived  as  that  of  chief 
permanent  magistrate  of  the  citv,  with 
Important  military  functions.  The  prw- 
fcctus  prwtorio,  an  officer  under  the 
empire,  was  general  of  the  imperial  life 
guards.  His  position  was  one  of  great 
power,  for  the  troops  under  his  conmiand 
frequently  decided  the  succession  of  the 
imperial  throne.  (See  PriEtonans.) 
Many  other  Iloman  functionaries  bore 
the  title  of  prefect,  such  as  the  prtefectus 
aquarum,  who  had  charge  of  the  water 
supply  of  the  city ;  the  prtefectus  terarii, 
who  managed  the  public  treasury,  etc. 
Pramunire  AP;«:mtt-"ii're),  in  Eng- 
A  ACK«AAi.uu.xA^    jjg^  jj^^^  ^  name  given  to 

a  kind  of  offense  of  the  nature  of  a  con- 
tempt agaiuRt  the  monarch  and  the  gov- 
ernment. The  term  is  derived  from  the 
opening  words  of  the  writ  preparatory 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  offense  —  prte- 
monere  or  prtemunire  facias  A.  B, 
(Cause  A.  B.  to  be  forewarned  that  he 
appear  before  us,  etc.).  The  punishment 
is  forfeiture  and  imprisonment  during 
the  sovereign's  pleasure.  Many  of  the 
statutes  are  now  repealed,  and  prosecu- 
tions upon  pnemunire  are  unheard  of  in 
our  times;  the  last  took  place  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  II. 

Pr»TiPftfp  (pre-nes'te),  the  ancient 
xrKue5i.e  ^^^^  ^^  Palestrina  (which 
see). 

PrflkfAr  (pre'tor),  an  important  offi- 
xrwbor    ^.g,    jjj    jjj^    ancient    Roman 

state.  Up  to  367  B.C.  the  title  was 
merely  an  adjunct  to  that  of  consul: 
but  when  at  that  date  the  consulship 
was  thrown  open  to  the  plebeians,  the 
judicial  functions  of  the  consul  were 
separated  from  his  other  duties  and 
given  to  a  new  patrician  magistrate,  who 
was  entitled  the  prstor.  In  337,  after 
a  struggle,  the  plebeians  were  also  ad- 
mitted to  this  office.  In  24G  B.c.  an- 
other magistracy,  that  of  prator  pere- 
grlnus,  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
Bottling  disputes  between  foreigners  and 
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^setorians  Prahran 

between  foreigners  and  citiiens;  and  in  KarlsbrQcke,  or  old  bridge,  the  city 
distinction  from  him  who  filled  this  of-  presents  a  most  imposing  appearance, 
fice  the  other  fnnctionary  was  termed  It  was  formerly  enclosed  by  a  wall  and 
prator  «r&dii«t.  After  election  the  two  fosse,  but  these  defenses  have  been  de» 
pretorB  determined  their  oflices  b7  lot.  molished.  Among  the  public  buildings  of 
The  prwiar  urh4nu9  was  the  first  in  po-  Prague  are  the  old  castle,  or  palace  of  the 
sition,  and  was  the  chief  magistrate  for  Bohemian  kings;  the  Roman  Catholic 
the  administration  of  justice.  About  cathedral,  a  Gothic  structure  (founded 
B.C.  227  the  number  of  praetors  waa  in-  1344),  somewhat  shapeless  from  havhig 
creased  to  four;  afterwards  to  six  and  been  only  partly  finished,  though  an 
eight;  and  under  the  empire  the  number  eifort  Is  now  being  made  to  complete  it; 
varied  from  twelve  to  eighteen.  After  the  Jesuit  college,  called  the  (Jlementi- 
completing  his  year  of  omce  the  pnetor  num,  consisting  of  churches,  chapels,  and 
was  often  sent  as  proprwiar  to  govern  other  buildings,  and  containing  the  uni- 
A  province.    See  Proconsuk  verslty   library ;   the   Carolinum,   or  col- 

Prstorians  (pre-tor^i-ana),  the  body-  lege  of  law  and  medichie;  the  town-hall; 
««c«.vvAMuui  guard  of  the  Roman  em-  the  Teynkirche  or  old  church  of  the 
perors.  first  established  as  a  standing  Hussites,  interesting  as  containing 
body  by  Augustus.  Under  him  only  a  statues  and  other  works  of  art  and  the 
small  number  of  them  were  stationed  in  burial  place  of  the  astronomer  Tycho 
Rome,  the  rest  being  in  the  adjacent  Brahe;  the  palace  of  Wallenstein,  origi- 
towns.  Tiberius  assembled  the  whole  at  nally  a  magnificent  structure,  but  now 
Rome,  where  they  were  used  to  quell  much  dilapidated,  etc.  The  jnanufac- 
any  sudden  popular  disturbance.  The  tnres  of  Prague  are  of  great  variety,  in- 
number  of  cohorts  was  raised  by  Vitel-  eluding  gold  and  silver  embroidery,  silk, 
lius  from  nine  to  sixteen,  and  under  the  woolen,  cotton,  and  linen  goods,  porcelain, 
later  emperors  they  became  powerful  and  jewelry.  The  suburbs  of  Karo* 
enough  to  decide  the  succession  to  the  linenthal  and  Smichow,  the  former  with 
throne.  They  were  reorganised  and  their  25,000,  the  latter  with  50,000  inhabitants, 
powers  curtailed  by  Septimius  Sevenis  are  quite  modern,  and  are  busy  indus- 
and  by  Diocletian,  and  were  finally  dis-  trial  centers.  From  its  position  on  the 
banded  by  Constantine  the  Great,  312  A.D.  river  Moldau,  Prague  has  free  communl- 
Prfl.9mfl.tlA  SfiiiAfiAii  &  public  and  cation  with  the  Elbe,  which  gives  it  great 
rra^maUC  DanCUOn,  solemn  de-  facilities  for  transport  in  addition  to  its 
cree  pronounced  by  the  head  of  a  legis-  railway  connections.  Prague  is  one  of 
lature.  In  European  history  several  im-  the  oldest  towns  in  the  kingdom,  dating 
portant  treaties  are  called  pragmatic  from  the  eighth  century.  Its  university 
sanctions,  but  the  one  bnt  known  by  this  was  founded  in  1348,  and  had  at  one 
name  is  the  instrument  by  which  the  time  about  10,000  students.  Recently  it 
German  Emperor  Charles  VI,  being  with-  was  divided  into  two  universities,  a 
out  male  Issue,  endeavored  to  secure  the  German  and  a  Czech  or  Bohemian,  liav- 
succession  to  Maria  Theresa.  ing   together   more   than   3500   students 

Pracniiatisill  '^  name  given  to  a  The  city  was  long  greatly  disturbed  by 
**e  ^  J  logical  development  of  the  struggles  between  the  Roman  Cath- 
the  scientific  method  as  applied  to  meta-  olics  and  the  Hussites.  It  suffered  se- 
physical  problems,  or  to  the  mental  atti-  verely  also  in  the  Thirty  Years'  war.  In 
tude  that  refuses  to  accept  any  theory  ex-  1631  the  city  was  captured  by  the  Saxons, 
cept  in  as  far  as  it  explains  facts  and  is  who  were  driven  out  a  few  months  later 
translatable  into  action.  The  best  au-  by  Wallenstein.  Since  that  date  it  has 
thorities  on  the  subject  are  John  Dewey,  passed  through  many  vicissitudes.  In 
8tvdi€$  in  Logical  Theory  (1903),  and  1742  it  was  taken  by  the  French  and 
William  James,  Pragmati9m  (1007).  Bavarians,  and  two  years  later  capitu- 

Pra&me  ^^^^'^  Bohemian,  Praka^  Ger-  lated  to  Frederick  the  Great.  After  the 
o**^  man,  Prag),  the  capital  of  Seven  Years*  war  the  city  made  rapid 
Czecho-Slovakia,  a  prosperous  and  well-  strides.  During  the  Austro-PruHsian  war 
built  city  of  central  Bohemia,  on  both  in  1866  Prague  wns  occupied  by  the 
sides  of  the  Moldau,  here  crossed  by  8cven  Prussians,  and  here  the  treaty  of  peace 
bridges ;  153  miles  northwest  of  Vienna  was  signed  August  23.  In  1918  it  passed 
and  75  miles  southeast  of  Dresden,  with  out  of  Austrian  control,  becoming  the  cap- 
both  of  which  it  is  connected  by  railway,  ital  of  the  new  state  of  Czecho-Slovakia 
Its  site  is  a  regular  basin,  cut  in  two  (q.  v.).  Pop.  223,741. 
by  the  river,  from  the  banks  of  which  TS*alirail  (prA-ran'),  a  town  in  Vic- 
the  houses  rise  on  both  sides  till  they  are  **«•**►*"'**  toria,  Australia,  a  8.  E.  sub- 
terminated  and  enclosed  by  hills  of  con-  urb  of  Melbourne.  Pop.  41,161.  See 
siderable  height.     When  viewed  from  the  MMoume. 
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Bee  CmUmimr. 


%v....,  Fmcb  '  meadow ')t 
toe  Heme  giTeo  la  the  United 
Btatee  to  the  vaet  netnrml  meedows  or 
pleine  of  the  Mieueeippi  Talle7f  cepe- 
cUUy  Wng  between  it  end  the  BodEj 
Moontalne,  and  extendinc  northwarda 
into  Central  Canada.  Throoftioat  tliia 
Immenee  territory  the  diiferencee  of  leTel 
are  safficient  to  prodoce  a  eteady  flow 
of  the  riven,  hot  not  ao  great  aa  to 
obetroct  tlieir  nayiaation,  thna  aecnrina 
a  uniqae  ejstem  of  easy  interoommimi- 
cation  between  all  eections  of  the 
interior.  There  is  a  great  sameneaa  in 
the  features  of  the  topography,  the  vege- 
table prodoctiona,  the  soil,  and  geologiod 
features.  Some  of  the  prairies  that  have 
a  pecnliarly  ondolatmg  snrface  are 
known  as  rolUng  jHwtriet.  The  prairies 
were  formerly  treeless,  except  along  the 
streams,  and  the  annual  burning  of  their 
dried  grass  by  the  Indians  is  supposed 
to  have  fiven  rise  to  the  autunmal  misti- 
ness visible  in  the  *  Indian  Summer.* 
They  have  now  much  more  woodland. 
Vast  herds  of  buffaloes  used  to  roam 
over  the  prairies,  but  these  have  been 
destroyed.  Immense  tracts  are  now  cul- 
tivated, and  produce  large  crops  of  wheat 
and  maiie  with  Uttle  outlay  of  labor  on 
the  part  of  the  farmer,  the  soil  being 
deep  and  rich.  They  constitute,  in  fact, 
the  great  grain-raising  region  of  the 
United  States. 

xrainc-aoj,  g^jj^jl  rodent  aninlal, 
the  wistonwish  (Cyaosiyt  l%dofrieUn%9)  ^ 
allied  to  the  marmot  as  well  as  to  the 
squirrel,  and  found  on  the  North  Amer- 
ican prairies  west  of  the  Mississippi  and 
east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  These 
animals  live  gregariously  in  burrows,  and 
are  characterised  by  a  sharp  bark,  like 
that  of  a  small  dog,  whence  their  popular 
name.  Thev  are  about  1  foot  in  length 
exclusive  of  the  tall,  which  is  rather 
short.  Their  burrows  are  quite  close 
together,  and  have  a  mound  of  excavated 
earth  near  the  entrance,  on  which  the 
little  animals  are  wont  to  sit  and  look 
around  thenL  These  communities  are 
termed  'villages.'  A  second  species,  C. 
eolvflifrfgaM,  inhabits  the  region  west  of 
the  Rockies.  The  prairie-doa  is  not  to 
he  confounded  with  the  prairie^uirrel, 
to  which  it  is  alUed. 

Prairie-hen,  !?•  ^"fe  "^*  ®l 

*  ««M«A^  M^u,  ^^^  pinnated  grouse  of 
the  United  States  (Tefrso  cuwUo),  The 
neck  of  the  male  Is  furnished  with  neck- 
tufts  of  eighteen  festhers,  and  is  re- 
marksble  also  for  two  loose,  pendulous, 
wrinkled  skins,  which  somewhat  resem- 


ble an  orange  on  inflation.  The  prairie- 
hen  is  much  prised  for  the  table. 

Prairie^niml,  ^LS^^-i^J 

animals  of  North  America,  of  the  genus 
Spermopklliu^  found  in  the  prairies  in 
great  numbers.  They  live  in  burrows, 
and  not  on  trees,  and  much  resemble  the 
prairie-dog  or  marmot.  They  have  cheek- 
pouches,  m  which  their  food  is  carried. 
This  consists  of  prairie  plants  with  their 
roots  and  seeds. 

Prairie-wolf,  ^^-^-^  .<^rft 

wolf  which  is  found  on  the  prairies  in 
North  America,  believed  by  many  to  be 
a  mere  variety  of  the  European  wolf. 
It  is  a  cowardly  animal,  and  only  dan- 
geroua  to  man  when  in  packs  and  pressed 
by  hunger. 

PfiAVrit  (prft'krit).  the  name  of  cer- 
•^*****''  Uin  Hindu  dialects,  which 
acquired  greater  prominence  as  the  older 
Sanakrit  passed  gradually  out  of  use. 
The  modem  tongues  of  India  have 
n>rung  from  the  Prikrit  just  aa  the 
Bomance  languages  have  sprung  from 
the  old  Italian  dlalecta,  and  not  from  the 
liteimry  Latin. 

TH>oejfc  (pris),  a  dark  leek-green  va- 
**"*^  riety  of  quarts,  the  color  of 
which  is  due  to  an  admixture  of  horn- 
blende. 

^tiqne  (JS^2'iSBn'?!SaS 

quarantine,  which  the  captain  of  a  vessel 
IS  held  to  have  performed  when  he  has 
convinced  the  authorities  of  the  port  that 
his  ship  is  free  from  infectious  diseases; 
more  generally,  the  license  to  trade  after 
having  performed  quarantine. 
PrfttA  iPril'td),  a  town  of  luly,  in 
-^*»W'  Tuscan/,  11  mUes  northwest  of 
Florence,  in  a  fertile  plain,  on  the  right 
Liank  of  the  Biaenxio.  It  dates  from  the 
twelfth  century,  is  surrounded  by  ancient 
walls,  and  is  a  well-built,  cheerful-look- 
ing place.  The  cathedral  is  very  beauti- 
f uE  Prato  has  manufactures  of  woolen, 
cotton,  silk,  etc  Pop.  (commune)  SSJSO. 
IKiaH:  county  seat  of  Pratt  Co.,  Kan- 
**"*•'>  sas,  on  Ninnesch  River,  80  miles 
w.  of  Wichita.  It  has  floor  mills,  cream- 
ery, etc  Pop.  (1920)  5183. 
Ih-fttt  Charles,  philanthropist,  bora 
^xati»9  ^^  Wintertown,  Massachusetts,, 
in  1820;  died  in  1801.  He  became 
wealthy  through  the  introduction  and 
sale  of  astral  oil,  and  in  1887  founded 
the  Pratt  Institute  in  Brooklyn,  to  which 
he  added  an  immense  tenement  house 
and  left  it  by  will  an  endowment  of 
$2,000,000. 

l>raff  CivocH,  philanthropist,  bom  at 
XTttVVy    North    Middleboro.    Maasachu 
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letts,  in  1808;  died  in  1886.  He  crew 
wealthy  in  the  iron  bnsinees  in  Balti- 
more and  founded  yarions  benevolent  in- 
stitutions, including  the  free  pnblie 
library  ot  Baltimore,  to  which  he  left  an 
endowment  of  over  $1,000,000. 
Prawn  (PHM^*  ^''c^I^nnoii),  a  genus  of 
crustaceans,  order  Decapoda* 
section  Macrura  (Mong*tailed ').  The 
common  prawn  (PaUemon  ierratus)  is 
the  most  familiar  species,  and  resembles 
the  shrimp.  It  attains  an  average  length 
«f  from  3  to  5  inches.  The  tail  is  broad 
and  flat,  and  its  terminal  plates  are 
fringed  with  long  hairs.  The  color  is 
light  gray  spotted  with  purple,  which  is 
brightest  in  the  antenue.  It  is  well 
known  and  esteemed  as  an  agreeable  arti- 
cle of  food. 

dent  Greece,  a  citizen,  if  not  a  native,  of 
Athens,  flourished  about  364  b.c.  He 
and  his  contemporary  Scopas  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  later  Attic  school,  so  called  in 
contradistinction  to  the  earlier  Attic 
school  of  Phidias.  Without  attempthig 
to  rival  Phidias  in  grandeur,  Praxiteles 
chose  subjects  which  demanded  a  display 
of  the  human  form,  especially  in  the  fe- 
male figure.  The  finest  is  said  to  have 
been  the  Cnidian  Aphrodii€  (Venus), 
whom  he  was  the  first  to  represent  naked. 
The  group  of  Niobe  and  her  Children, 
now  m  existence  at  Florence,  is  bv  some 
attributed  to  Praxiteles  and  by  others  to 
Scopaa.  His  two  statues  of  Era  (Cu- 
pid) were  also  celebrated.  One  of  tnem, 
placed  in  the  Temple  of  Eros  at  Thespia, 
and  the  statue  of  a  satyr  were  consid* 
ered  by  Praxiteles,  according  to  Pau- 
sanias,  as  his  finest  works.  An  excellent 
copy  of  the  latter  still  exists.  Among 
his  works  were  also  statues  of  Apollo, 
Diony$o8,  Demeter,  etc.,  in  marble  and  in 
bronze,  which  served  as  models  to  suc- 
ceeding artists.  Quite  recently,  a  marble 
statue  of  HermSe  by  Praxiteles  has  been 
discoTered  at  Olympia. 
Pmv^r  (P^Ar),  a  petition  offered  to 
xruycr  ^  divinity.  The  Scriptures 
tacitly  assume  that  prayer  was  offered  to 
God  from  the  beginning  of  the  world; 
and  although  we  read  that  'men  besan 
to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord '  after 
Seth  was  born,  we  are  forbidden  by  all 
commentators  to  connect  this  statement 
with  the  origin  of  prayer.  It  is  not, 
however,  until  the  time  of  Abraham  that 
prayer  comes  first  distinctly  into  notice. 
As  the  altar  appears  to  have  been  the 
special  place  for  prayer  in  the  patri- 
archal age,  so  was  the  tabernacle  under 
the  Mosaic  covenant  until  the  temple, 
*the  hoase  of  prayer,'  waa  boilt.    From 


the  time  of  the  dedication  of  Solomon's 
temple  the  Jews  appear  to  have  gone 
there  to  pray,  and  to  have  turned  their 
faces  towards  it  if  they  were  prevented 
from  going  there;  and  this  custom  pre- 
vails among  the  Jews  at  the  present 
time,  as  does  the  similar  custom  among 
the  Mohammedans,  who  turn  their  faces 
towards  the  sacred  Kaaba  at  Mecca. 
When  we  come  to  New  Testament  times 
we  meet  with  synagogues  established  as 
places  for  the  public  worship  of  Grod, 
and  for  reading  his  word.  Christ  taught 
that  prayer  should  be  offered  to  God  in 
his  name  in  order  to  ensure  an  answer. 
Henceforward  Christ  became  to  the 
Christian  what  the  temple  was  to  the 
Jew.  The  posture  of  the  body  in  prayer 
is  left  undecided  in  Scripture,  and  al- 
though Christ  gave  his  disciples  a  form 
of  prayer  of  the  most  universal  appli- 
cation, it  does  not  follow  that  men  may 
not  pray  according  as  each  experiences 
special  wanta. 

Prayer  for  the  dead  is  a  practice  re- 
jected by  Protestants  as  having  no 
scriptural  warrant,  but  which  prevails  in 
the  Roman  Catholic,  and  tne  Greek 
and  other  Eastern  churches.  The  custom 
seems  to  have  existed  in  most  ancient 
religions.  The  doctrine  and  practice 
came  to  the  Christian  Church  through 
the  Jews  (2  Maccabees,  xii,  48,  45). 
The  first  of  the  Christian  fathers  who 
mentions  prayer  for  the  dead  is  Ter- 
tullian;  but  he  speaks  of  the  usage  as 
long    established    in    the    church;    such 

Srayers  are  frequentlv  alluded  to  by  St. 
ohn  Chrysostom,  CTyril  of  Jerusalem, 
and  St.  Augustine.  In  the  burial  service 
of  the  first  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of 
the  English  Church  some  prayers  for  the 
dead  appeared,  but  they  were  deleted 
from  the  second  book,  and  are  not  found 
in  the  subsequent  revbions. 

Praying  Wheel,  S^^rBKttS 

of  Tibet  and  other  parts  of  the  East* 
as  a  mechanical  aid  to  prayer.  The 
prayers  are  inscribed  on  a  cylinder  or 
wheel, '  fixed  on  an  axle,  every  turn  of 
which  counts  as  a  prayer  uttered.  To 
facilitate  this  holv  duty  they  are  often 
set  in  the  bed  of  a  running  stream  to 
be  turned  incessantly  by  the  water,  oi 
may  be  placed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
turned  by  the  current  of  cool  air  fiowing 
into  a  tent 

Prc-Adamites,  t»?itionai  inhabit- 

AA«  tt«u»iuAi*^a9  ants  of  the  earth 
prior  to  the  creation  of  Adam.  Ancient 
legends  or  traditions  of  the  East  speak 
of  nations  and  empires  existing  before 
Adam's  creation,  and  of  a  line  of  kings 
who  ruled  over  them.     In  modem  times 
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the  subject  wm  taken  up  by  Isaac  de  la 
Peyrftre,  who,  in  a  work  published  in 
1665,  maintained  that  the  Jews  were  the 
descendants  of  Adam,  and  the  Gentiles 
those  of  a  long^  anterior  creation,  found- 
ing his  opinions  on  Romans,  v,  12-14. 
Prehfind     (P^b'end),  a  yearly  stipend 

ecclesiastical  establishment,  as  of  a  ca- 
thedral or  collegiate  church.  Prebendary 
is  the  person  who  has  a  prebend.  A 
•imple  prebend  is  restricted  to  revenue 
only;  a  diffniiary  prebend  is  one  which 
has  a  jurisdiction  annexed. 
Precedence  /P^^^'^ens),  the  order 
A  A^v^^^uvv  jjj  which  men  and  women 
follow  each  other  according  to  rank  or 
dignity  in  a  state  procession  or  on  other 
public  occasions.  In  ESngland  the  order 
of  precedence  depends  partly  on  statutes, 
and  partly  on  ancient  usage  and  estab- 
lished custom.  Questions  arising  on  mat- 
ters of  precedence  depending  on  usage 
are  hardly  considered  as  definitely  set- 
tled, and  are  in  a  great  measure  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  oflk:ers  of  arms. 
The  sovereign,  of  course,  is  always  first 
in  order  of  precedence,  after  whom  in 
descending  order  follow  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  sons  of  the  sovereign,  grandsons 
of  the  sovereign,  brothers  of  the  sov- 
ereign, uncles  of  the  sovereign,  the  sov- 
ereign's brothers'  or  sisters^  sons,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor,  and  so  on  through  the  high 
state  dignitaries,  the  various  ranks  of  the 
peerage,  etc  The  order  of  precedence 
among  women  follows  the  same  rules  as 
that  among  the  men.  Bv  the  acts  of 
Union  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  prece- 
dence in  any  given  degree  of  the  peerage 
has  been  established  as  follows:  —  1. 
Peers  of  England;  2.  Peers  of  Scotland; 
3.  Peers  of  Great  Britain:  4.  Peers  of 
Ireland;  5.  Peers  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  Peers  of  Ireland  created  subse- 
quent to  the  Union.  Rules  of  precedence 
are  also  strictly  observed  in  some  of  the 
European  states,  but  are  of  minor  im- 
portance in  the  United  States. 
Precedent  (Pres'e-dent),  in  law,  a 
rreccaeui*  judicial  decision  which 
serves  as  a  rule  for  future  determinations 
in  similar  cases.  Precedents,  strictly 
speaking,  are  binding  on  tribunals  only 
when  they  are  actual  decisions  of  the 
point  in  question;  what  is  termed  an 
extrajudicial  opinion  or  obiter  dictum 
—  the  opinion  of  a  judge  pronounced 
where  it  was  not  called  for  to  decide  the 
issue  —  can  have  authority  only  from  the 
character  of  the  judgv,  and  not  as  a  prec- 
edent. Precedents  are  now  of  as  much 
authority  in  courts  of  equity  as  in  those 
of  common  law. 


Pn^^nfAT  (prS-sen'tur),  in  old  re- 
rreCenXOr  {^^^^  founditions,  an  im- 
portant official  in  a  chapter,  whether 
cathedral  or  collegiate,  who  led  the  sing- 
ing. He  ranked  generally,  although  not 
universally,  next  to  the  dean;  but  in 
modem  cathedral  foundations  he  is  usu- 
ally a  minor  canon,  and  in  consequence 
has  lost  much  of  his  prestige.  He  is  still, 
however,  everywhere  the  conductor  of  the 
choral  service,  and  superintendent  of  the 
choir. 

Prerentnrv  (pre-sep'tu-ri),  in  medi- 
rreceprory  ^^^,  history,  a  religious 
house  of  the  Knights  Templars,  subordi- 
nate to  the  temple  or  principal  house  of 
the  order  in  London.  It  was  under  the 
government  of  one  of  the  more  eminent 
knights  appointed  by  the  grand-master. 

Precession    of    the    Eqninox^ 

a  slow  motion  of  the  line  of  intersection 
of  the  celestial  equator  or  equinoctial 
and  the  ecliptic,  which  causes  the  posi- 
tions occupied  by  the  sun  at  the  equmox 
(the  equinoctial  points,  which  see)  to 
move  backward  or  westward  at  the  mean 
rate  of  60.25''  per  year.  This  motion  of 
the  equinox  along  the  ecliptic  carries  it, 
with  reference  to  the  diurnal  motion, 
continually  in  advance  upon  the  stars; 
the  place  of  the  equinox  among  the 
stars,  with  reference  to  the  diumsl  mo- 
tion, thus  precedes  at  every  subsequent 
moment  that  which  it  previously  neld, 
hence  the  name.  This  sweeping  round 
in  the  heavens  of  the  equinoctial  line 
indicates  a  motion  of  the  axis  of  rota- 
tion of  the  earth,  such  that  it  describes 
circles  round  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  in 
25,791  years.  Nutation  (L.  nutatio,  a 
nodding)  is  a  similar,  but  much  smaller 
gyratory  motion  of  the  earth's  axis, 
whose  period  is  about  nineteen  years. 
From  these  two  causes  in  combination 
the  axis  follows  a  sinuous  oath,  instead 
of  a  circle,  about  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic 
Nutation  causes  the  equinoctial  points  to 
be  alternately  in  advance  of  and  behind 
their  mean  place  due  to  precession  by 
6.87''.  At  present  the  vernal  equinoctial 
point  is  in  the  zodiacal  sign  Pisces,  and 
It  is  moving  towards  the  sign  Aquarius. 

Precious  Metals,  •  "pISS  T^SSiS 

and   silver  in   contradistmction    to   such 
ordinary   and   abundant   metals   as   iron, 
copper,  lead. 
Precious  Stones,     see  Oemt. 

Precipitate  i<,?rT;M[^^ 

duced  by  the  mutual  action  of  two  or 
more  liquids  mixed  together,  one  or  other 
of  them  holding  some  substance  in  solu- 
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tion.    The    term    is    ireneraUy    applied  first    two   name   the    higher   and    lower 

when  the  solid  appears  in  a  flocculent  classes  of  the  things  classified:  a  genus 

or    pnlyerulent    form.     Substances    that  includes    more-  than    one    species.    The 

settle  or  sink  to  the  bottom  like  earthly  other    three    express    the    attributes    on 

matters  in   water  are  called   sediments,  which  the  classification  is  founded, 

the  operating  cause  being  mechanical,  not  PrAfticAineTlt      ^^®  Category, 

chenucal.    Red  oxide  or  peroxide  of  mer-  *  *^*"V€»4ix^in,. 

cury  is  often  called  red  precipitate.  Predicate.  ***  ^?^?' ^  ***u  *™JT"  * 
FreCOmition  (pr&og?nish'un).  in  -«^«aiCllVC,  ^^  ^^^j^  ^,  ^^^  ^^yect. 
xicvu^jutiua  Scotch  law,  the  ex-  Preexistenee  Doctrine  of.  the  doc- 
amination  of  a  witness  at  some  time  a^^-axow^iav^,  ^^^^  sometimes  main- 
previous  to  his  appearance  in  court,  tained  that  the  soul  of  every  man  has 
Precognitions  may  be  taken  in  civil  or  an  existence  previous  to  that  of  his 
criminal  cases,  and  may  be  taken  by  the  body.  This  opinion  has  for  ages  been 
agents  or  counsel  for  any  of  the  parties,  prevalent  in  Hindustan,  and  was  held 
In  criminal  trials  the  precognitions  for  by  several  Greek  philosophers,  more  es- 
the  crown  are  generally  taken  by  the  pecially  by  the  Pythagoreans,  Emped- 
procurator-fiscal  and  the  signature  of  the  ocles,  and  also  apparently  by  Plato, 
witness  is  affixed:  but  those  acting  for  A  similar  doctrine  has  found  some  coun- 
the  defense  may  take  precognition  from  tenance  in  Christian  times  as  an  expla- 
the  crown  witnesses  also  if  they  please,  nation  of  the  union  of  soul  and  bodv. 
Precognitions  are  rarely  taken  in  presence  In  favor  of  this  theory  appeal  is  made 
of  a  magistrate,  or  on  oath.  to  these  peculiar  sensations  which  are 
Fredestination  (pr&nles-ti-nft'shun),  sometimes  raised  by  sights  or  sounds, 
A  Avu.^ai#jKuc»iiAvu  jjj  theology,  the  term  which  we  feel  conscious  of  having  had 
used  to  denote  the  decree  of  God,  whereby  a  former  familiarity  with,  though  reason 
the  elect  are  foreordained  to  salvation,  would  persuade  us  we  had  seen  them  for 
The  theory  of  predestination  represents  the  first  time.  The  doctrine  is  supported 
God's  absolute  will  as  determining  the  by  some  modern  German  philosophers, 
eternal  destiny  of  man,  not  according  to  particularly  the  younger  Fichte,  and  is 
the  foreknown  character  of  those  whose  maintained  by  the  modern  Theosophical 
fate  is  so  determined,  but  according  to  Society,  which  now  has  a  considerable 
God's  own  choice.  This  doctrine  has  membership  in  Europe  and  the  United 
been  the  occasion  of  many  disputes  and  States. 

controversies  in  the  church  in  all  ages.  Pv-^f gf  (pffl-^&  '*  L.  prmfectu9) ,  the  title 
On  the  one  side,  it  has  l)een  observed  *  **?*'^»»  ^f  jm  important  political  func- 
that  the  doctrine  of  predestination  de-  tionary  in  France,  whose  office  was 
stroys  moral  distinction,  introduces  fatal*  created  in  1800  at  the  instance  of  Na- 
ism,  and  renders  all  our  efforts  useless,  poleon.  There  is  a  pr^fet  at  the  head 
On  the  other  side^  it  is  contended  that  if  of  each  department,  who  is  entrusted  with 
God*s  knowledge  is  infinite  he  must  have  the  whole  organization  and  management 
known  everything  from  eternity ;  and  that  of  the  police  establishments ;  but  not 
the  permission  of  evil  under  such  circum*  with  the  punishment  of  police  offenses, 
stances  is  indistinguishable  from  a  plan  Within  this  sphere  of  action  the  pr^fets 
or  decree  under  which  it  is  foreordained,  are  unchecked :  the  sous-pr^fets,  who  are 
The  first  great  champions  of  these  oppo-  appointed  by  tbem,  and  who  stand  at  the 
site  views  were  Pelagius  and  Augustine,  head  of  the  districts,  are  entirely  sub- 
The  former  held  that  there  was  a  possibil-  ject  to  their  commands ;  and  the  authori- 
ity  of  good  in  man's  nature,  and  that  the  ties  of  the  communes,  as  well  as  the 
choice  of  salvation  lay  in  man's  will,  justices  of  the  peace,  can  set  no  limits 
Ai:gu8tine  maintained  that  apart  from  di-  to  their  activity.  In  time  of  tumult  they 
vine  grace  there  is  no  possibility  of  good  can  call  out  the  military,  or  provision- 
in  human  nature,  and  that  since  the  fall  ally  declare  a  state  of  siege.  The  council 
man's  will  has  no  power  of  choice.  Pre-  of  the  prefecture  is  a  court  in  which 
destination  forms  one  of  the  peculiar  are  settled  all  disputes  respecting  the 
characteristics  of  the  Calvinistic  theol-  taxation  of  individuals,  engagements  with 
ogy:  the  question  is  left  an  open  one  the  state  for  building,  the  indemnifica- 
by  the  Anglican  Church,  and  also  by  the  tion  of  those  who  have  had  to  jrive  up 
Roman  Catholic  Church  since  the  Refor-  anything  to  the  public,  etc.  Of  this 
mation.  court  the  pr^fet  is  president,  and  in  it 
Fredicables  (pred'l-ka-blz),  in  logic,  he  has  a  casting  vote.  The  appeals 
Axvuxv<»ux«/a  ^j,g  terms  affirmable,  as  against  its  decisions  lie  to  the  council  of 
predicates,  of  other  terms.    The  predica-  state. 

hies  are  said  to  be  five:  genus,  species,  PrAo^QTicv   (Pi^eg'nan-si),   the   state 

difference,   property,   and   accident.    The  ***?5"**"^J    of  a  female  who  is  with 
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child.  It  lasts  in  tlie  human  sabject  from 
274  to  280  days;  that  is  to  say,  that 
time  should  elajwe  from  the  moment  of 
conception  to  the  time  of  birth.  Among 
the  earliest  signs  of  pregnancy  are  the 
stoppage  of  the  monthly  discharge,  and 
sickness,  usually  felt  in  the  early  part 
of  the  day,  and  thus  called  *  morning 
sickness.'  The  latter  usually  begins 
about  the  fourth  or  fifth  week,  and  may 
last  all  the  time,  but  often  diminishes  in 
course  of  the  fourth  month.  Changes  in 
the  breast  are  evident  during  the  sec- 
ond month,  the  nipple  becoming  mora 
Erominent,  and  the  dark  circle  round  it 
eing  deeper  in  tint  by  the  ninth  week, 
little  elevated  points  in  it  being  more 
marked.  Towards  the  fourth  month  en- 
largement of  the  belly  becomes  noticeable, 
and  continues  to  increase  regularly  till 
delivery  takes  place.  About  the  six- 
teenth or  seventeenth  week  quickening 
occurs ;  that  is,  the  mother  becomes  aware 
of  movements  of  the  child.  None  of 
these  signs  are,  however,  absolutely  con- 
clusive, as  various  conditions  may  give 
rise  to  similar  signs  or  signs  resembling 
them.  The  only  conclusive  evidence  is 
the  detection  of  the  sounds  of  the  child's 
heart,  heard  by  applying  the  ear  to  the 
belly  of  the  mother,  midway  between  the 
navel  and  the  line  of  the  groins,  a  little 
to  the  right  or  left  of  the  middle  line. 
They  may  be  detected  about  the  eight- 
eenth week.  During  pregnancy  women 
should  take  regular  meals  of  plain, 
nourishing  food,  avoiding  rich  and  highly* 
seasoned  dishes,  and  should  restrain  un- 
wholesome cravings,  which  sometimes  ex- 
ist. Gentle  but  regular  and  moderate 
exercise  should  be  engaged  in,  all  on- 
due  exertion,  effort,  and  fatigue  being 
avoided.  Clothing  should  be  warm,  wool- 
iu  next  the  skhi,  .and  nowhere  tight. 
Prudence  in  baths  must  be  exerc]s<Ml,  too 
hot  or  too  cold  water  being  avoided,  and 
the  bowels  must  be  kept  well  regulated, 
only  the  mildest  medicine  being  used. 
Above  all,  a  calm  and  equable  frame  of 
mind  should  be  cultivated,  and  there 
should  be  no  hesitation  in  asking  advice 
of  the  doctor. 
Prejevalski.     ^^  PrzhevaUki. 

Vr^XsLt^  (preKat),  in  church  law,  one 
xrcmu;  ^f  ^y^^^  spiritual  dignitaries 
who  exercise  jurisdiction  in  their  own 
name.  These  were  originallv  only  the 
bishops,  archbishops,  patriarchs,  and  the 
pope.  The  cardinals  and  legates,  abbots 
and  priors,  also  obtained  certain  privi- 
leges of  jurisdiction  by  grant  or  pre- 
scription. The  term  is  now  commonly 
used  merely  to  signify  one  of  the  higher 
dignitaries  of  the  church. 


Pr^lndft     (prel'tid),    in    mnaJc,    orir 

rreiuae  ^i^  ^^^  ^„^  j^^  of  a 

sonata;  though,  aa  the  name  impUcSt  it 
may  be  an  introduction  to  any  piece  of 
music  Bach  and  his  contemporaries 
elaborated  preludes  considerably;  and 
Chopin  wrote  several  piano  works  which, 
thouch  complete  in  themselves,  he  desig- 
nated preludes.  More  recently  the  term 
has  been  applied  to  operatic  introduc- 
tions when  they  are  shorter  than  the 
usual  overture.  Wagner  in  particular 
has  prefaced  most  of  his  operas  with  a 
prelude. 

Premises.    ®^  ^^^  SyUoffi^m. 
Premonstrateiisians,  Si^"*il5^ 

liglous  order,  founded  at  Pr^montr^ 
near  Laon  in  France  by  St.  Norbert  in 
1120,  who  gave  them  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustine  with  some  additional  rigor. 
The  order  was  introduced  into  England 
in  1146,  and  its  members  were  then 
regularly  known  as  the  White  Canons. 
Before  the  Reformation  they  had  2000 
monasteries,  among  which  were  500  nun- 
neries, mostly  in  Germany,  the  Nether- 
lands, France,  England,  and  the  north 
of  Europe.    The  order  is  now  very  small 

Prentiss  &;:-^n.^r"l5?tiJi: 

Maine,  in  1808,  removed  to  Mississippi 
in  1827.  As  a  lawyer  he  was  in  the 
front  rank;  as  a  speaker  was  remarka- 
ble for  wit,  sarcasm,  and  argumentative 
power.  His  manner  of  speaking  was  at 
once  natural  and  dramatic.  He  died  in 
1850. 

Preposition  ^^^'^^^l^'^^ 

fore),  a  part  of  speech  which  is  used 
to  show  the  relation  of  one  object  to  an- 
other, and  derives  its  name  from  its 
being  usually  placed  before  the  word 
which  expresses  the  object  of  the  rela- 
tion. In  some  languages  this  relation  is 
often  expressed  merely  by  changes  of  the 
termination. 
Presburg^.     ®^  Pre»9hurff. 

PreihvomA  (prw-bi-O'pl-a),  or  Pbes'- 
xresoyopia  btopt,  that  is,  -old- 

sightedness,'  an  affection  of  the  eve  com- 
mon at  an  advanced  stage  of  life;  its 
effect  is  to  render  objects  near  the  eye 
less  difctinct  than  those  at  a  distance. 
Persons  affected  with  presbyopia  gener* 
ally  have  to  use  convex  spectacles. 
Preihvter     (pres'bi-t^r;  Gr.  preehp- 

bearer  in  the  early  Christian  Church,  the 
exact  character  and  position  of  whom  is 
differently  regarded  by  different  authori-, 
ties.    Presbyterians    generally    maintain 
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that  orifiually  hUkop  and  pre$bjfter  were 
ooe  and  the  same;  EpiacopaHana  gener- 
ally maintain  that  from  the  first  they 
were  different,  as  was  certainly  the  case 
in  very  early  times.  By  the  end  of  the 
second  century  the  presbyters  held  a 
position  in  connection  with   the  congre- 

Sstions    intermediate    between    that    of 
ishop  and  deacon,  and  represented  the 
priests  or  second  order  of  clergy. 

Presbyterian  (pre8-w-t«^ri.anK  a 

AA^owjrv«^xxc»u  ^j^jjjg  applied  to  those 
Christians  who  hold  that  there  is  no 
order  in  the  charch  as  established  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles  superior  to  that 
of  presbyters  (see  Pre9hyter)^  and  who 
vest  church  government  in  presbyteries, 
or  associations  of  ministers  and  elders, 
possessed  all  of  equal  powers,  without 
any  superiority  among  them.  The  Pres- 
byterians believe  that  the  authority  of 
their  ministers  is  derived  from  the  Holy 
Ghost  by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of 
the  presbytery;  and  they  oppose  the 
Independent  scheme  of  the  common  rights 
of  Christians  by  the  same  arguments 
which  are  used  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Episcopalians.  They  affirm  that  all  min- 
isters, being  ambassadors  of  Christ,  are 
equal  by  their  commission;  and  that 
Episcopacy  was  gradually  established 
opon  the  primitive  practice  of  making  the 
moderator,  or  speaker  of  the  presbytery, 
a  permanent  officer.  These  positions 
they  maintain  against  the  Episcopalians 
by  the  general  argument  that  the  terms 
bishop  and  presbyter  are  used  as  synon- 
ymous terms  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
that  they  were  used  simply  to  designate 
the  minister  appointed  by  the  apostles  to 
take  charge  of  a  new  church  on  its 
foundation.  They  therefore  claim  valid- 
ity for  the  ordination  after  the  Presby- 
terian form,  as  there  was  originally  no 
higher  ecclesiastic  than  a  presbyter  in 
the  church. 

The  first  Presbyterian  church  In 
modem  times  was  founded  in  Geneva  by 
John  Calvin  about  1541;  and  the  con- 
stitution and  doctrines  were  thence  in- 
troduced, with  some  modifications,  into 
Scotland  by  John  Knox  about  1560, 
though  the  Presbyterian  was  not  legally 
recognized  as  the  national  form  of  church 
government  until  1592.  For  nearly  a 
century  after  this  date  there  was  a  con- 
tinual struggle  in  Scotland  between 
Episcopacy  and  Presbyterianism ;  until 
ultimately  by  the  Treaty  of  Union  in 
1707  it  was  agreed  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  that  that  form  of 
church  government  should  be  the  national 
form  of  ecclesiastical  government  in  Scot- 
land, and  that  the  Scotch  Church  should 
b«  tnpported  as  the  only  one  established 


by  law. —  The  constitution  of  the  Scotch 
Church,  and  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
generally,  is  aa  follows:  —  The  kirk- 
session  is  the  lowest  court,  and  is  com- 
posed of  the  parochial  minister,  or  min- 
isters, if  more  Uuui  one,  and  of  lay  elders 
(usually  from  six  to  twenty) ;  the  min- 
iater,  or  senior  minister  where  there  are 
more  than  one,  being  president  or  mod- 
erator. This  court  exercises  the  relig- 
ious discipline  of  the  parish;  but  an 
appeal  may  be  made  from  its  decisions 
to  the  presbytery,  and  again  from  the 
presbytery  to  the  synod.  A  presbytery 
consists  of  the  pastors  of  the  churches 
within  a  certain  district,  and  of  an  elder 
connected  with  each,  while  the  synod 
comprises  the  presbyteries  within  a  cer- 
tain area,  their  ministers  and  represent- 
ative elders.  (See  Presbytery ^  Synod.) 
The  General  Assembly  is  tbe  highest 
ecclesiastical  court,  its  decisions  being  su- 
preme. (See  Aisemhly,  Oeneral.)  Be- 
sides the  Established  Church  of  Scotland 
there  are  others  whose  constitution  Is 
Presbyterian,  but  who  decline  being  con- 
nected with  or  receiving  emoluments  from 
the  state.  The  chief  of  these,  the 
£hree  Church  and  the  United  Presbyterian, 
united  in  1900  as  the  United  Free  (Church 
of  Scotland. 

Shortly  after  the  Reformation  Presby- 
terianism was  in  considerable  strength 
in  England,  a  lar^  number  of  the  Puri- 
tans preferring  this  system  to  episcopacy ; 
but  it  subsequently  declined  in  strength. 
The  rule  of  the  Stuarts,  however,  did 
much  to  renew  its  vigor,  and  in  1642 
the  Long  Parliament  abolished  episco- 
pacy, a  measure  followed  by  the  meeting 
of  the  famous  Assembly  of  Divines  at 
Westminster  the  following  year.  In  1646 
presbytery  was  sanctioned  by  parliament, 
but  it  was  never  generally  adopted,  or 
regularly  organised,  except  in  London 
and  Lancashire.  Soon  after  the  Resto- 
ration episcopacy  was  restored,  and  about 
2000  Presbyterian  clergy  were  ejectej} 
from  their  cures  in  consequence  of  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662.  Presbyte- 
rianism has  ever  since  been  simplv  one 
of  the  forms  of  dissent  in  England,  and 
has  held  no  prominent  position,  though 
many  Presbyterian  churches  are  scat- 
tered throughout  England.  Of  these  by 
far  the  greater  number  are  united  to 
form  a  single  body,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  England. —  The  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland  originated  through  the 
settlement  of  Scottish  colonists  in  Ulster 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  When  Charles 
II  attempted  to  force  Prelacy  upon  the 
Scotch  many  of  them  took  refuge  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  which  gave  tne  cause 
of    Presbyterianism    in    that   country    a 
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fresh  impulse.  The  favor  shown  them 
by  William  III  was  of  great  assistance 
to  them;  which  they  rej^aid  by  the  part 
they  placed  in  the  rebellion  under  James 
II,  particularly  in  the  memorable  siege 
of  Londonderry.  As  a  test  of  his  grati- 
tude the  king  doubled  the  sum  given  for 
the  support  of  their  ministers,  hence 
known  as  Regium  Donum.  The  Presby- 
terian Church  was  earlv  introduced  into 
the  United  States,  and  has,  including  its 
several  branches,  a  membership  of  about 
2.000,000.  The  body  is  an  important  one 
also  in  Canada  and  other  British  colo- 
nies, and  in  Europe,  its  membership  in 
the  world  being  estftaaated  at  12,250,000. 
Among  Protestant  churches  it  is  surpassed 
in  numbers  only  by  the  Episcopalians 
and  the  Methodists.  The  Methodists  and 
Baptists  largely  exceed  it  in  membership 
in  the  United  States. 

Presbvterv  (PWs'W-ter-i),  a  judica- 
xrcBuywcr^  tory,  consisting  of  the 
pastors  of  all  the  churches  of  any  par- 
ticular Presbyterian  denomination  within 
a  given  district,  along  with  their  ruling 
(i.e.,  presiding)  elders,  there  being  one 
ruling  elder  from  each  church  session 
commissioned  to  represent  the  congrega- 
tion in  conjunction  with  the  minister. 
The  functions  of  the  presbytery  are,  to 
grant  licenses  to  preach  the  gospel,  and 
to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  such  as 
apply  for  them;  to  ordain  ministers  to 
vacant  charges;  to  judge  in  cases  of 
reference  for  advice,  and  in  complaints 
and  appeals  which  come  from  the  church 
sessions  within  the  bounds  of  the  pres- 
bytery; and  generally  to  superintend 
whatever  relates  to  the  spiritual  interests 
of  the  several  congregations  under  ita 
charge;  both  in  respect  of  doctrine  and 
disciphne.  Appeals  may  be  taken  from 
the  presbytery  to  the  provincial  synod, 
and  thence  to  the  general  assembly. 
Pr Aannf  (preslcut),  a  manufacturing 
xxcsuut  ^^j  market  town  in  Englan^L 
county  of  Lancaster,  8  miles  east  of 
Liverpool.  Prescot  has  long  been  noted 
for  the  manufacture  of  watch-tools, 
watch-movements  and  hands,  small  files, 
etc.  Earthenware,  glass  bottles,  etc.«  are 
also  manufactured.  Pop.  (1911),  8154. 
PrPinnff      William    Hickling.    his- 

Massachusetts,  in  1796;  died  in  1859. 
His  father  was  a  lawyer,  the  son  of 
Colonel  William  Prescott,  who  com- 
manded the  American  forces  at  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill.  In  1811  he  entered  Har- 
vard College,  and  was  graduated  in  1814. 
While  at  college  he  met  with  an  accident 
to  his  left  eye,  completely  depriving  him 
of  its  use  for  ever  afterwards,  and  ren- 
dering the  other  eventually  so  weak  that 


during  the  latter  half  of  his  life  he  could 
scarcely  use  it.  After  two  years  spent 
in  traveling  through  England,  France, 
and  Italy,  chiefly  for  health,  he  returned 
to  his  native  country,  where  he  married, 
and  set  himself  assiduously  to  literary 
labor.  The  earliest  fruiU  of  this  were 
contributions  to  the  North  American 
Review;  and  for  many  years  his  only 
productions  were  essays  and  magazine 
articles.  Acquaintance  with  Spanish 
literature,  which  he  began  to  cultivate 
in  1824,  led  him  to  attempt  his  first 
great  work  on  Spanish  history,  The 
Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  liahella,  pub- 
lished in  1837.  It  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  both  in  America  and  Europe; 
was  rapidly  translated  into  French, 
Spanish,  and  German;  and  its  author 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  at  Madrid.  Prescott's  next 
work  was  the  Uietory  of  the  Conquest 
of  Mexico,  with  a  Preliminary  View  of 
the  Ancient  Mexican  CivUization^  and  the 
Life  of  the  Conqueror  Hernando  Cortez, 
which  appeared  in  1843,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  an  equal  degree  of  favor. 
In  1847  he  published  the  Hi9torv  o(  the 
Conquest  of  Peru,  with  a  Preliminary 
View  of  the  Civilization  of  the  Inoae. 
In  1855  the  first  two  volumes  of  the 
long-expected  History  of  the  Reipn  oi 
Phuip  II,  King  of  Spain,  appeared,  and 
proved  to  the  public  equally  acceptable 
with  Pre8cott*s  former  works.  In  1858 
was  published  a  third  volume;  but  the 
sudden  death  of  the  author  from  apoplexv 
put  a  stop  to  bis  labors.  Prescott  af- 
fords a  remarkable  instance  of  the  sac> 
cess  of  indomitable  industry  and  perse- 
verance, carried  out  in  spite  of  the  afflic- 
tion of  partial  blindness. 

Prescott,   KS.!"?3S'Sr4'^A.'^f 

Phoenix.  It  is  an  important  mining,  cat- 
tle, farming  and  commercial  center  for 
Northern  Arizona.  Location  of  Whipple 
Barracks,  U.  S.  government  hospitaL 
Pop.  (1920)  5010. 

Pr^fipriTitioTi  ( P*"®  ■  ^^^^ '  ^^^^ ^  •  >" 
jrreBcnpiion  ,^^^.   .^  ^  ^j^j^^  ^^  ^1^,^ 

acquired  by  use  and  time;  the  object 
bein^  to  secure  the  title  to  property  to 
him  who  has  bad  the  possession  of  it 
for  the  term  fixed  by  the  law,  and  to 
prevent  any  one  from  disturbing  his 
possession  after  such  term  has  expired. 
In  the  English  common  law  the  term 
prescription  is  applied  onlv  to  Incor* 
poreal  hereditaments,  as  a  right  of  way, 
a  common,  etc.,  and  requires  immemorial 
time  to  establish  it.  This  rule  was  modi* 
fied,  however,  by  a  statute  under  Willian 
IV,  which  provides  that  no  right  of  com* 
mnn  shall  be  defeated  after  thirty  years-' 
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Prescription  Preserved  Provisions 

enjoyment,  and  after  sixty  yean  the  right  form.  To  these  certain  writers  add  a 
Is  deemed  absolute  and  indefeasible,  fifth,  the  intermedium,  which  is  the  sub- 
unless  had  by  consent  or  agreement.  In  stance  employed  to  unite  remedies  whidi 
claims  of  right  of  way,  of  water-course,  do  not  mix  with  each  other  or  with  the 
and  similar  easements  the  periods  are  excipient,  such  as  ^olk  of  eggs  and 
twenty  and  forty  years.  Claims  to  the  mucilage,  employed  m  the  preparation 
Qse  of  light  to  any  dwelling-house  or  of  emulsions.  In  choosing  the  form  of 
building  enjoyed  for  twenty  years  are  a  prescription  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
indefeasible,  unless  shown  to  have  been  that  solutions  and  emulsions  generally 
by  consent  act  with  more  certainty  and  rapidity  than 

By  the   law  of  Scotland   prescription   powders    diffused    through    water;    and 
has  a  much  wider  operation  than  by  the   these  acain  than  the  semisolid  and  solid 
law   of   England.     It   not   only   protects   forms  of  medicine.     See  also  Pharmacy, 
individuals    from    actions    which    other  PreaAntatioil     (pr^-en-t&'shun),   the 

Krties  might  have  brought  against  them,  **^"^**«^»*v<ii.  nomination  of  one  or 
t  in  some  instances  creates  a  positive  several  candidates  to  a  vacant  oflSce ;  com- 
title  to  property.  The  prescription  by  monly  used  in  the  case  of  a  patron  to  a 
which  a  right  of  property  can  be  es-  church.  In  England  the  clergyman  is 
tablished  is  tliat  of  forty  years.  What-  presented  to  the  bishop  to  be  Instituted 
ever  adverse  right  is  not  cut  off  by  the  in  a  benefice ;  in  Scotland,  before  the  abo- 
other  special  prescriptions  of  shorter  lition  of  church  patronage,  he  was  pre- 
periods  is  destroyed  by  the  long  prescrip-  sen  ted  to  the  presbytery  for  induction, 
tion,  as  this  is  called.  To  create  a  title  PrAaentment  (Pi^e- sentiment),  in 
to  real  property,  the  long  prescription  **^"^'»*»»"»**^**«'  law.  is,  properly  speak- 
must  be  both  positive  and  negative.  The  ing,  the  notice  taken  b^  a  grand  jury  of 
party  holding  the  property  must  have  been  any  offense,  from  their  own  knowledge 
forty  years  in  unchallenged  possession,  or  observation,  without  any  bill  of  indict- 
and  be  able  to  show  a  prtma  facie  valid  ment  being  laid  before  them  at  the  suit 
title;  while  a  claimant  must  have  been    of  government. 

forty  years  without  an  ostensible  title,  Prf^oAnrpH  Prniriainiia  Presebvss. 
and  must,  by  not  legally  challenging  it,  -«^rc»ervea  rrOYlSlonS,  ^j^^ 
have  tacitly  acquiesced  in  the  possessor's  ervation  of  dead  organic  matter  from 
title.  By  Scotch  law,  but  not  by  the  natural  process  of  decay  is  a  most 
English,  a  vicennial  prescription  applies  useful  means  of  increasing  and  diffusing 
to  crimes^  no  prosecution  being  com-  the  food  supply  of  the  world.  Animals, 
petent  after  a  period  of  twenty  years,  vegetables,  and  fruits  may  all  be  easily 
In  American  practice  prescription  pre-  preserved  for  this  purpose.  The  preserv- 
supposes  a  lost  grant,  and  can  therefore  ing  of  fruits  is  an  old  and  familiar  proc- 
give  a  title  to  those  things  only  which  ess.  This  is  generally  effected  by  boiling 
can  pass  by  grant  In  almost  all  the  or  stewing,  though  drving  is  also  fre- 
States  of  the  American  Union  there  are  quently  resorted  to,  where  the  fruit  is 
express  statute  provisions  regulating  meant  to  be  kept  intact.  Fruits  intended 
the  doctrine  of  prescription.  Generally  for  confectionery  are  preserved  in  four 
an  uninterrupted  possession  of  twenty  different  ways  —  1.  In  the  form  of  Jam, 
years  is  required  for  the  acquisition  of  in  which  the  fruit  is  boiled  with  from 
real  rights.  In  some  States  a  notifica-  three-fourths  to  about  equal  its  weight  of 
tion  by  the  owner  of  the  land  to  the  sugar.  2.  In  the  form  of  jelly,  in  which 
occupant  that  his  intention  is  to  contest  the  juice  only  is  preserved,  bv  being  care- 
the  title  may  defeat  prescriptive  acquis!-  fully  strained  from  the  solid  portions  of 
tion.  the  fruit  and  boiled  with  about  half  of 

PrMU^ri'nfiAii  ^^  medicine,  is  the  its  weight  of  sugar.  3.  By  candying, 
x^icscripbiua^  ^^j^^  ^^^  directions,  which  consists  in  taking  the  fruits  whole 
in  which  a  medicine  or  medicines  are  or  in  pieces,  and  boiling  them  in  a  clear 
ordered  or  prescribed  by  a  medical  man.  syrup  of  sugar  previously  prepared. 
The  several  medical  substances  which  They  absotb  the  syrup,  which  is  then 
may  be  contained  in  a  prescription  are  crystallized  by  the  action  of  a  gentle 
distinguished  by  names  indicative  of  the  heat  4.  By  stewing  them  in  a  syrup  o( 
office  performed  by  each.  These  are —  sugar  and  water  fill  they  become  soft 
1.  The  64MM,  which  is  the  principal  or  but  not  broken,  and  transferring  them 
most  active  ingredient.  2.  The  adju-  with  the  syrup  to  jars.  Many  add  pale 
vantf  or  that  which  is  intended  to  pro-  brandy  equal  in  quantity  to  the  syrup, 
mote  the  action  of  the  basis.  3.  The  Several  kinds  of  vegetables,  as  cabbages, 
atrrective,  intended  to  modify  its  action,  cucumbers,  cauliflowers,  onions,  are  pre- 
4.  The  etfciffietU,  Or  tnat  which  gives  served  by  pickling.  (See  Picklei.)  An 
the   whole   a   commodious   or   agreeable   ^i«pntic8  are  used  to  preserve  ip^t  nltOi 
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saltinir  being  the  most  common  ptocesi. 
But  to  preserve  large  quantities  of  veg- 
etable and  animal  products  for  food  pur- 
poses, and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  them 
nearly  in  their  fresh  state,  they  must  be 
subjected  to  one  of  three  processes. 
These  are  —  drying,  refrigeration,  and  ex- 
clusion of  air  and  microbic  germs.  With 
vegetables,  which  contain  so  large  an 
amount  of  water  in  proportion  to  their 
solid  and  nutritious  material,  the  process 
of  drying  \b  peculiarly  applicable,  and  it 
is  largely  employed  as  the  means  of 
furnishing  fresh  vegetable  food  for  ships 
in  a  comjiact  and  portable  form,  when,  in 
addition  to  desiccation,  compression  is 
also  employed. 

The  preservation  of  articles  of  food  by 
the  application  of  cold  is  the  simplest  of 
all  known  methods,  and  in  such  climates 
as  the  United  States,  Russia,  etc.,  it  is 
largely  taken  advantage  of;  while  of  late 
it  has  generated  a  large  and  increasing 
trade  between  the  countries  of  the  north 
and  south  temperate  sones.  In  1875  ice 
began  to  be  used  to  preserve  fresh  meat 
in  considerable  quantities,  which  waa 
sent  from  America  to  Europe.  The  use 
of  ice  has  been  largely  replaced  by  refrig- 
erating machines,  by  which  a  temperature 
best  suited  to  the  preservation  of  the 
material  is  maintained.  The  result  is 
that  the  distribution  of  meat  over  the 
surface  of  the  globe  is  being  revolution- 
ized. The  trade  between  Great  Britain 
and  New  Zealand  in  fresh  mutton  is  now 
immense,  and  a  large  trade  exists  between 
Arg^tina  and  northern  countries.  The 
modem  methods  of  refrigeration  for  car- 
rying purposes  consist  of  an  air-tight 
room  on  board  ship,  where  the  meat  is 
kept,  and  through  which  dry  cold  air 
is  made  to  circulate  by  means  of  special 
machinery  driven  by  steam,  the  air  oeing 
first  compressed  and  cooled  bv  the  refrig- 
erating machines  spoken  of,  a  further 
cooling  taking  place  when  it  is  again 
allowed  to  expand. 

The  process  of  preservation  by  exclu- 
sion from  the  action  of  atmospheric  air 
is  yearly  assuming  more  importance  and 
being  more  largely  practiced.  The  most 
perfect  method,  and  that  which  is  now 
most  generally  resorted  to,  is  the  enclo- 
sure of  the  food  in  air-tight  cases  from 
which  the  air  is  then  expelled;  upon  the 
perfection  of  the  air-excluding  process  de- 
pends entirely  the  preservation  of  the 
article.  The  first  successful  attempt  to 
preserve  fresh  meat  in  this  way  was  made 
in  1809  by  M.  Appert,  a  Frenchman. 
The  plan  now  generally  adopted  is  com- 
monly known  as  oanntng,  and  is  appli- 
cable alike  for  flesh-meats,  vegetables  and 
fruits.     The  cans  in  which  the  food  is 


packed  are  made  of  rolled  steel  sheet* 
coated  by  dipping  the  sheet  in  molten  tin. 
At  first  all  cans  were  made  by  hand,  but 
are  now  made  by  automatic  machinery. 
In  the  early  method  of  canning  the  lids 
were  perforated  with  a  small  aperture  or 
pinhole  and  soldered  carefully  down.  The 
cases  were  then  set  in  a  bath  of  chloride 
of  calcium;  heat  was  applied  until  the 
boiling  point  was  reached  and  the  air  was 
thus  expelled  through  the  pinholes.  These 
holes  were  then  hermetically  closed  and 
the  can  and  contents  once  more  subjected 
to  the  operations  of  heat  until  the  con- 
tents were  perfectly  cooked.  The  solder 
can  has  been  superseded  by  the  open-top 
or  so-called  sanitary  can.  One  end  is  left 
entirely  off  until  the  can  is  filled.  From 
the  packing  table  the  can  is  conveyed  to 
the  exhaust  box,  passing  through  steam 
which  heats  the  contents  to  160  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  Then  the  entire  end  is 
crimped  to  the  can  by  rollers,  making  it 
airtight  It  is  then  cooked  by  steam  and 
water  to  a  temperature  of  212  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  from  the  cooker  it  is 
taken  to  the  storage  room,  piled  and  left 
to  cool.  If,  after  several  days,  swells, 
which  are  due  either  to  defective  sterilisa- 
tion or  to  leaky  cans,  develop,  they  are 
rejected. 

No  preservatives  are  needed  under  the 
present  ssrstem  of  canning.  Aside  from 
the  product  itself  the  only  thin{^  added 
are  salt,  susar  or  other  seasoning,  and 
water.  In  the  canning  of  com  and  peas 
saccharin  and  sulphites  were  formerly 
used,  but  the  practice  has  been  discon- 
tinued. Canned  foods  are  very  wholesome, 
but  once  the  can  is  opened  they  should  be 
removed  and  used  at  once.  Bacteria  may 
develop  if  the  canned  provisions  are  per- 
mitted to  stand  open  oefore  being  used. 
Glass  bottles  are  largely  used  in  place  of 
tin  cans  for  household  preserving.  Fruits 
may  be  preserved  by  pouring  hot  syrup 
into  the  jars  and  setting  them,  when 
closed,  in  Doiling  water. 

President  CPre«'Went),«ne  who  pre- 
AAV0j.u^uv  sides:  a  presiding  officer. 
The  supreme  executive  officer  of  the 
United  States  is  styled  PreMent.    The 

3ualifications  of  a  person  raised  to  this 
ignity  are,  to  be  a  natursl-bora  citisen 
of  the  age  of  'do  years,  and  to  have  re- 
sided 14  years  within  the  States.  The 
election  is  by  an  electoral  college,  the 
members  of  which  are  elected  by  popular 
vote,  and  who  subsequently  meet  and 
elect  the  President.  In  his  legisla- 
tive capacity  the  President  has  the 
power  of  approving  bills  sent  to  him 
after  passing  Congress,  or  of  returning 
them  to  the  house  in  which  they  origi- 
nated, with  his  reasons  for  non-approT«L 
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If  he  retains  a  bill  for  ten  dayi  without 
sifning  it  becomee  a  law,  unless  an  ad« 
joumment  of  Congress  prevents  its  re- 
turn, when  it  fails  to  become  a  law.  In 
his  executive  capacity  he  is  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy ;  he  has  the 
power  of  making  treaties,  subject  to  the 
concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators ; 
of  appointing  ambassadors,  ministers,  con- 
suh^  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
other  public  officials  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for ;  of  convening  Congress  in  extra 
session  when  deemed  necessary,  and  per- 
forming otiier  executive  duties.  The  sal- 
ary  of  the  President  since  1009  has  been 
$75,000,  with  $25,000  for  traveling  ex- 
penses. See  also  United  Biates,  CanttitU' 
Han,  and  Buooetnonf  PretidenU 

Presquelsle    ^,^^'^i,:^^^:, 

42  miles  N.  by  w.  of  Houlton,  on  Bangor 
&  Aroostook  and  Canadian  Pacific  rail- 
ways. Pop.  (1920)  5581. 
p|>Agg  iliBBBTr  or  THE,  the  liberty  of 
*  every  citizen  to  print  whatever 
be  chooses,  a  privilege  which  does  not 
prevent  his  being  amenable  to  justice 
for  the  abuse  of  this  liberty.  The  right 
of  printing  rests  on  the  same  abstract 
grounds  as  the  right  of  speech,  and  it 
might  seem  strange  to  a  man  unac- 
quainted with  history  that  printing  should 
be  subjected  to  a  previous  censorship,  as 
it  is  in  some  countries,  and  has  been  in 
all,  any  more  than  speaking,  and  that 
the  liberty  of  the  press  should  be  ex- 
pressly provided  for  in  the  constitutions 
of  most  free  states.  But  when  we  look 
to  history  we  find  the  origin  of  this,  as 
of  many  other  legislative  anomalies,  in 
periods  when  politics,  religion,  and  indi- 
vidual rights  were  confusedly  intermin- 
J  [led.  It  IS  only  since  men*s  views  of  the 
ust  limits  of  government  have  become 
clearer  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  has 
been  recognized  as  a  right;  and  to  Eng- 
land we  are  particularly  indebted  for  the 
establishment  of  this  principle.  The  ex- 
istence of  a  censorship  of  toe  press  was 
for  cetfturies,  however,  deemed  an  essen- 
tial to  the  safety  of  all  European  govern- 
ments. Liberty  of  printing,  as  we  un- 
derstand it,  is  a  comparatively  modem 
notion ;  Milton's  plea  for  a  free  press  met 
with  no  response  from  his  own  party, 
nor  for  very  many  vears  later  was  it 
the  cue  of  any  party  in  the  English  com- 
monwealth to  refrain  from  suppressing 
the  writings  of  their  political  opponents. 
In  England  the  liberty  of  the  press,  soon 
after  printing  was  introduced,  was  reg- 
ulated by  the  king's  proclamations,  pro- 
hibitions, charters  of  license,  etc.,  and 
finally  by  the  court  of  Starrchamber. 
The  Long  Parliament,  after  their  rupture 


with  Charles  I,  assumed  the  same  power. 
The  government  of  Charles  II  imitated 
their  ordinances,  and  the  press  did  not 
really  become  free  till  the  expiration  of 
the  statutes  restricting  it  in  1693,  aftei 
which  it  was  found  impossible  to  pass 
new  laws  in  restraint  of  it,  and  it  has 
remained  free  ever  since,  the  last  restric- 
tion in  England  ceasing  with  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  newspaper  stamp  duty,  in 
1856.  Such  legal  checks  as  remain  are 
merely  intended  to  prevent  outrages  on 
religion  or  decency,  to  protect  subjects 
from  defamation,  and  to  conserve  the 
copyright  of  authors.  The  constitutions 
of  many  of  the  United  States  declare, 
as  we  should  expect,  for  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  one  of  the  notable  events  of 
colonial  historv  was  a  suit  in  New  York 
which  established  liberty  of  the  press  in 
that  colony.  Within  the  United  SUtes 
as  a  nation  there  has  been  no  question 
of  the  full  liberty  of  the  press,  subject 
to  the  operation  of  the  law  for  libel.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  all  the  South  Amer- 
ican lepublics.  Among  European  coun- 
tries, it  may  be  generally  said  the  liberty 
of  the  press  is  found  most  predominant 
among  the  weaker  powers,  such  as  Spain, 
Turkey,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Switzer- 
land, and  Roumania;  while  in  Germany, 
Austria,  and  particularly  in  Russia,  there 
are  still  manv  restrictions.  In  the  Brit- 
ish colonies  the  law  is  as  in  England,  but 
in  India  the  governor-general  exercises  a 
censorship.  See  Bookt  (Censar$hip  of). 
Pf0gg     PBINTING.     See  Printing, 

miles  east  of  Vienna,  beautifully  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  on 
spurs  of  the  Little  Carpathians.  The 
most  striking  edifice  is  the  ruined  royal 
palace,  on  the  top  of  an  eminence,  burned 
in  1811.  The  cathedral  is  a  large  Gothic 
structure,  dating  from  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, which  has  latterly  been  considerably 
modernized;  here  the  kings  of  Hungarv 
were   crowned.    The   Franciscan   church 

i thirteenth  century)  is  also  noteworthy, 
'here  are  also  several  palaces,  including 
that  of  the  primate  of  Hungary.  The 
river  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats. 
The  manufactures  are  various.  The 
trade,  particularly  transit,  and  chiefly  ii;! 
com  and  timber,  is  extensive.  Pressburg 
is  a  place  of  very  great  antiquity,  and 
was  long  a  fortress  of  some  strength. 
In  1641,  when  the  Turks  captured  Buda, 
it  became  the  capital  of  Hungary,  and 
retained  the  honor  till  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II  restored  it  to  Buda.  The 
treaty  by  which  Austria  ceded  Venice 
to  France  and  the  Tyrol  to  Bavaria  war 
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signed  here  in  1806.  Pop.  78,223,  more 
ttian  half  of  whom  are  Germans  and 
several  thousand  Jews. 
PrABftfillfl^  (pr&-s&9-sa),  Edmomd  de, 
xrvBBCiUM;  ^  French  Protestant  min- 
ister, bom  at  Paris  in  1824.  After  study- 
\ng  under  Vinet  at  Lausanne,  and  at 
EUlle  and  Berlin,  he  became  nastor  of 
Taitbout  Chapel^  Paris,  where  be  gained 
a  high  reputation  as  a  preacher.  He 
sat  in  the  National  Assembly  (1871-75), 
and  was  made  life  senator  in  1883.  He 
is  the  author  of  many  religious  works  — 
historical,  evangelical,  etc.,  some  of  which, 
including  his  Life  of  ChrUt,  have  been 
translated  into  English.  He  died  in  1891. 
Vr^iMmtrtLnt^  ^'^^  name  given  in  Eng- 
xrcBB-^U^y    land  to  a  deUchment  of 


who  (under  a  naval  oflScer)  were 
empowered,  in  time  of  war,  to  lay  hold 
of  seafaring  men  and  compel  them  to 
serve  in  the  king's  ships.  This  practice 
became  obsolete  during  the  last  century, 
though  the  laws  permitting  it  have  never 
been  repealed.  No  such  practice  has  ever 
existed  in  the  United  States. 

Prester  Jolin  (p««8t  or  FtoBr- 

*«v»«w  vvuAi.  .jj^  JoHW),  a  legend- 
ary personage  of  some  note.  In  the  mid- 
dle ages  it  was  reported  by  travelers 
that  there  was  a  Christian  prince  who 
reigned  in  the  interior  of  Asia  under  this 
name,  and  the  same  story  was  also  known 
to  the  Crusaders.  Who  this  Prester  John 
was  it  is  not  easy  to  decide;  the  suppo- 
sition that  he  was  the  Dalai  Lama,  or 
one  of  the  chief  priests  of  the  Lamaltea. 
does  not  agree  with  the  position  assisnea 
to  his  residence  bv  travelers.  The  Por- 
tuguese in  the  fifteenth  century  picked 
up  a  story  of  a  Christian  prince  in  Cen- 
tral Africa,  and  by  some  confusion  of 
names  they  transferred  thither  the  throne 
of  Prester  John.  Hence  in  recent  times 
the  home  of  this  mythical  prince  and 
priest  has  always  been  laid  in  Abyssinia. 
Presto  (pr^'tO;  Italian),  quick,  used 
^  in  music  to  designate  a  faster 
rate  of  movement  than  is  indicated  by 
aUegro,  Pre$to  a$$ai  denotes  very  quick, 
and  preiiissimo  the  highest  degree  of 
quickness. 

Preston  (Pr^'tun),  a  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough  of 
England,  in  Lancashire,  27  miles  north- 
east of  Liverpool,  agreeably  situated  on  a 
height  above  the  right  or  north  bank  of 
the  Ribble,  near  the  bead  of  its  estuary. 
The  environs  of  the  town  exhibit  much 
pleasing  scenery,  and  the  town  possesses 
three  fine  i)ublic  parks.  Among  the 
churches  Christ  Church  is  admired  for 
rhe  purity  of  Its  Norman  architecture; 
ibe  parish  church,  which  has  been  rebuilt 


in  the  decorated  stprle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  is  also  a  nne  building;  and  one 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  churches,  St 
Walburga's,  is  considered  the  finest  in 
the  town.  The  town-hall  is  a  splendid 
structure;  and  generally  the  architecture 
of  Preston  is  good.  The  river  is  spanned 
by  five  bridges,  two  of  them  railway 
bridges,  one  of  which  cost  £40,000.  The 
railway  station  (recently  reconstructed) 
is  very  large,  and  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant junctions  on  the  London  and 
Northwestern  Railway.  The  original  sta- 
ple manufacture  of  the  town  was  linen, 
which  is  still  woven  to  some  extent,  but 
has  been  completely  eclipsed  by  the  cotton 
manufacture,  of  which  Preston  is  now 
one  of  the  chief  centers.  Preston  also  lias 
machine-shops,  iron  and  brass  foundries, 
railway-carnage  works,  breweries,  malt- 
houses,  ropenes,  tanneries,  etc.  Some 
shipping  trade  is  carried  on,  and  exten- 
sive harbor  and  river  diversion  works 
have  much  improved  the  town  as  a  port. 
In  1323  Preston,  originally  Priest's-town, 
was  taken  and  burned  by  Robert  Bmce; 
in  the  great  civil  war  It  espoused  the 
royalist  cause,  and  was  twice  captured 


by  the  Parliamentarians;  In  the  rebellion 
of  1715  it  was  occupied  by  the  Jacobite 
forces;  in  that  of  1745  tne  Highlanders, 


headed  bv  the  Pretender,  passed  through 
Preston  both  on  their  march  to  London 
and  on  their  retreat  Preston  was  the 
birthplace  of  Arkwright  Pop.  (1911), 
117,113. 

Prestonpans  <£S?'ro^;^if  ^scot^ 

land,  in  the  county  of  Haddington,  near 
the  south  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
It  used  to  have  a  flourishing  manufacture 
of  salt :  hence  the  name.  In  the  vicinitv 
is  the  scene  of  the  famous  battle  in  1745, 
when  the  Jacobites  defeated  Sir  John 
Cope  and  the  roval  forces.     Pop.  2614. 

Prestwich  fcf  «;>•  LS.;^! 

4  miles  northwest  of  Manchester,  a  favor- 
ite residence  of  Manchester  merchants. 
Pop.  (1911)   17,195. 

Presumption  i<i;^?«Th'e''iSSLiiJ 

of  a  fact  or  proposition  as  true,  and  is 
of  two  kinds,  prasumptio  juris  and  prtt- 
sum^tio  juris  et  de  jure.  The  prTSump- 
iio  furis  is  a  presumption  established  In 
law  till  the  contrary  be  proved,  e.  g,  the 
possessor  of  goods  is  presumed  to  be  the 
owner.  The  pnesumptio  juris  et  de  jure 
is  that  where  law  or  custom  establishes 
any  proposition  that  cannot  be  overcome 
by  contrary  evidence,  as  the  incapacity 
in  a  minor  with  guardians  to  act  without 
their  consent 
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Vr^t^nA^r     See    Ckarles    Edward 

rrei^enaer.   stuart,  and  stuan 

{Jam€$  Edward  FrancU). 
PretATia  (pr«-t6'ri-a),  acity  of  South 
rreXOna  ^^^j^^^  ^^^^^^i  ^^  j,,^  Trans- 
vaal Province  and  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  35  miles  N.  e.  of  Johannesburg. 
It  was  founded  in  1K>5 ;  named  after  the 
Boer  fceneral,  Pretorius,  first  president  of 
the  South  African  Republic.  Caotured 
by  the  British  in  1900.    Pop.  50.000. 

Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 

2mJg^    See  Anknais  {Cruelty  to). 

Prpv^oa  (pre'vfl-zS),  a  fortified  sea- 
rrevCBH,  p^^  ^^  Greece,  in  the  Epirus, 
Department  of  Janina,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Gulf  of  Arta.  Formerly  in  Albania, 
it  was  annexed  to  Greece  as  a  result  of 
the  Balkan  wars  (1912-13).  It  has  had  a 
stormy  history,  having  been  frequently 
blockaded  and  captured.  Turkeylpng  had 
possession  of  the  town.    Pop.  7000. 

Provost  D'ExUes  fe'^.'^^-' 

cois,  a  French  writer,  bom  in  1697. 
Originally  a  member  of  the  Jesuit  order, 
he  soon  quitted  it  for  the  military  service. 
After  alternating  several  times  between 
the  church  and  the  army,  he  gave  up  both 

Erofessions,  and  in  1729  he  went  to  Hol- 
ind,  where  he  published  his  Mimoire9 
d*un  Homme  de  QualHi,  After  a  sojourn 
of  two  years  in  England  he  returned  to 
France,  and  was  appointed  almoner  and 
secretary  to  the  Prince  of  Conti.  From 
this  period  till  his  death  in  1763  he  pur- 
sued an  active  literary  life,  editing  a 
journal  called  Poi*r  et  Contre,  and  pub- 
lishing many  romances,  of  which  the  best 
known  are  the  HUtoire  de  M,  Cleveland, 
and  the  Hiaioire  da  Chevalier  dee  Qrieaw 
et  de  Manon  Leecani, 

Pr^vost-Paradol  ^fX^iSt^-^^; 

▲TOLE,  a  French  writer  and  member  of 
the  Academy,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1829. 
In  1855  he  obtained  the  chair  of  French 
literature  in  the  faculty  of  Aiz,  but  soon 
resigned,  and  next  year  became  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Journal  dee  D4hat$,  a  paper 
with  which  he  never  broke  his  connection. 
In  1870  he  went  as  ambassador  to  the 
United  States;  but  soon  after  his  arrival 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life  —  his  mind 
being,  it  is  believed,  unhinged  by  the  news 
of  the  declaration  of  war  by  France 
ftgainst  Prassia.  He  wrote  Etudes  ear 
lee  Moralistee  FranoaiSy  Eeeai  de  VHie- 
toire  UnhereeUe,  La  France  Jfouvelle, 
Du  B&le  de  la  Famille  dane  VEduoaiion, 
etc.  I 

PrifLin  (pn'am),  in  Greek  legend,  the 
"^*™    last  king  of  Troy,  tlie  son  of. 


Laomedon.  By  his  second  wife,  Hecuba, 
he  had,  according  to  Homer,  nineteen 
children,  the  most  famous  being  Hector, 
Paris,  Cassandra,  and  Troilus.  His  name 
has  been  rendered  famous  bv  the  tragical 
fate  of  himself  and  his  family,  as  a  result 
of  the  Trojan  war.  When  he  was  ex- 
tremely old  the  Greeks  demanded  of  him 
the  restoration  of  Helen,  who  had  been 
carried  away  by  Paris,  and  on  his  refusal 
to  give  her  up  thev  made  war  against 
Troy,  and  took  and  destroyed  the  city, 
after  a  siege  of  ten  years.  Homer  gives 
no  account  of  the  death  of  Priam;  but 
other  poets  represent  him  to  have  been 
slain  at  the  altar  of  Zeus  by  Pyrrhus  the 
Greek. 

Priji.'min  (pri-ft'pus),  a  Greek  deity, 
rnapUS  ^^  deformed  son  of  Dio- 
nysus and  Aphrodite,  a  god  of  gardens, 
fruits,  etc.,  considered  by  mythologists  to 
represent  fertility  in  nature.  He  was 
worshiped  in  all  parts  of  Greece,  and  also 
in  Rome. 

Prihrftm  (prC'brAm;  Boh,  prshfi'- 
xnunuil  bri^m)^  a  town  of  Central 
Bohemia,  in  a  district  where  are  rich 
lead  and  silver  mines.    Pop.  13,576. 

Pribylov  Islands  ^i^yTtoh.% 

group  of  islands  on  the  coast  of  Alaska, 
in  Behring  Sea,  belonging  to  the  United 
States.  The  largest  are  St.  Paul,  St. 
George,  Walrus  ami  Beaver  Islands. 
They  are  frequented  by  numbers  of  fu^• 
seals.  The  natives  are  Aleutians. 
Price.     SeeFfl/ne. 

Price  (Pi'lB)*  RiCHABD,  an  English  re* 
Axxv«^  ligious  and  economical  writer^ 
bora  in  1723;  for  most  of  his  life  a  pas- 
tor to  various  Dissenting  churches  in  the 
metropolis.  He  commenced  his  literary 
career  in  1758  by  his  Review  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Difficultiee  in  Morale,  which  was 
followed  by  Four  Dieeertatione  on  the 
Importance  of  Chrietianity,  The  Nature 
ofjSietorical  Evidence,  etc.,  (1767).  In 
1771  appeared  his  Obeervatione  on  Rever- 
eionarv  Paymente  and  Annuities,  and 
later  the  celebrated  Northampton  Mortal- 
ity Tahlee.  He  also  published  a  numbei 
of  political  tracts,  in  one  of  which  he 
advocated  the  cause  of  the  American  col* 
onies  In  1776.  When  Pitt  became  prime- 
minister  he  consulted  Dr.  Price  In  his 
schemes  for  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt,  and  the  establishment  of  the  sinking 
fund  was  the  result  of  his  recommenda- 
tion. At  the  commencement  of  the 
EVench  revolution,  in  a  sermon  (pub- 
lished in  1788)  On  the  Love  of  Country, 
he  warmly  expressed  his  delight  at  the 
emancipation  of  the  French  people.  This 
discourse   produced   Burke's   EefieetUme^ 
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io  which  Dr.  Price  waa  severelj  treated. 
He  died  in  London  in  1791. 
Prichard  (pritch'ard),  James 
jrncimra  Bowles,  ethnologist,  bom 
at  Roaa,  in  Herefordahlre,  in  1785;  died 
at  London  in  1848.  He  studied  medicine, 
and  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  commenced  practice  aa  a  medical 
man  at  Bristol,  ana  in  1810  received  the 
appointment  of  physician  to  the  Clifton 
Dispensary  and  St.  Peter's  Hospital.  In 
1813  he  published  his  ^eat  work,  Re- 
9earcheM  into  the  Phy9tcal  Hutory  of 
Mankind,  and  in  1843  appeared  his  2^o^ 
unU  HxBtory  of  Man,  He  wrote  many 
minor  works  on  ethnology,  besides  trea- 
tises on  various  medical  subjects.  In 
1845  he  left  Bristol  for  London,  where 
he  died. 
PripVlir  Aftli     ^  °<^°>e  given  to  sev- 

rncKiy  ash,  ^^,  p^^^jy  ^^^^^  ^^ 

the  United  States,  genus  Xanthomyluv^t 
order  Rntaces.  They  have  an  aromatic 
and  pungent  bark,  which  from  being  used 
as  a  remedy  for  toothache  gains  them  the 
name  of  toothaohe-tree* 

Prickly  Heat,  '^^.^^^Tii^ 

ease  occurring  in  hot  weather  or  in  hot 
climates.  It  Is  characterized  by  the  ele- 
vation of  the  papules  of  the  akin  and 
Intense  itching.  While  annoying,  it  ia  not 
in  the  least  dangerous.  One  familiar  va- 
riety of  it  ia  known  as  Lichen  tropicus. 
Bee  Lichen. 

PripklV'Pear  Opuntia  vulgaris, 
rncKiy  rear,  ^^^  ^^^^^  Cactace*, 

otherwise  called  Indian  ^g.  The  opuntia 
is  a  fleshy  and  suc- 
culent plant,  destitute 
of  leaves,  covered  with 
clusters  of  spines,  and 
consisting  of  flattened 
joints  inserted  upon 
each  other.  The  fruit 
is  purplish  in  color,  cov- 
ered with  fine  prickles, 
and  edible.  The  flower 
is  large  and  yellow.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  trop- 
ical parts  of  America, 
whence  it  has  been  in- 
troduced into  Europe, 
Mauritius,  Arabia,  Syr- 
ia, and  China.  It  is 
easily  propagated,  and 
in  some  countries  is 
used  as  a  hedge-plant. 
It  attains  a  height  of 
7  or  8  feet. 

Prideanx  ^„-j;f«).  ai^STKJi  S 

Padstow,  Cornwall,  in  1648.  He  was  suc- 
cessively prebendary  of  Norwich,  rector 
af  Bladen,  rector  of  Soham,  arcnaeacon 


Prickly  Pear 
(Opuntia  wd- 
ffdrit). 


of  Suffolk,  vicar  of  Trowae,  and  dean  of 
Norwich.  His  chief  works  were  The  Old 
and  New  Testaments  Connected  in  the 
History  of  the  Jews  and  Neighboring  Na- 
tions, and  a  Life  of  Mohammed.  He  died 
in  1724. 

Pride  of  India.   ^  ^^^^^ 

Pri^af  (prSst;  Hebrew,  kdhSn:  Greek, 
xncsv  f^lgreus:  Latin,  sacerdos),  in 
its  most  general  signification,  a  man  whose 
function  is  to  inculcate  ana  expound  re- 
ligious dogmaa,  to  perform  religious  rites, 
and  to  act  as  a  mediator  between  wor- 
shipers and  whatever  being  they  worship. 
In  some  countries  the  priesthood  bar 
formed  a  special  order  or  caste,  the  of- 
fice being  hereditary;  in  other  countries 
it  has  been  elective.  In  sacred  history 
the  patriarchal  order  fumiahes  an  exam- 
ple of  the  familv  priesthood.  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  perform  priestly  acts, 
and  'draw  near  to  the  Lord,'  aa  also 
does  Job,  and  the  Arab  aheikh  to  this 
hour  unites  in  his  person  the  civil  and 
religious  headship.  The  Mosaic  priest- 
hood was  the  inheritance  of  the  sona  of 
Aaron,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  The  order 
of  the  priests  stood  between  the  high- 
priest  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Levites 
on  the  other.  (See  High-priest  and 
Levites.)  The  ceremony  of  their  conae- 
cration  ia  described  in  E2xodus  zxiv  and 
Leviticus  viii.  They  wore  a  special  dress, 
and  their  actions  were  in  many  cases  pre- 
scribed strictly  by  the  Mosaic  law.  Their 
chief  duties  were  to  watch  over  the  fire 
on  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings,  and  to 
keep  it  burning  continually;  to  offer  a 
laml)  morning  and  evening,  and  two  lamba 
on  the  Sabbath,  each  accompanied  with 
a  meat-offering  and  a  drink-offering  at 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  These  were 
fixed  duties  which  never  varied,  but  their 
chief  function  was  their  being  always  at 
their  post  to  do  the  priest's  oflSce  tor 
any  guilty,  penitent,  rejoicing,  or  thank- 
ful Israelite.  As  their  functions  neces- 
sarily took  up  the  cfreater  part  of  theit 
time,  a  distinct  provision  had  to  be  made 
for  them  by  tithes,  a  share  of  spoil  taken 
in  war,  of  the  offerings,  etc.  On  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Jews  in  Canaan  the 
priestly  order  had  thirteen  cities  allotted 
to  them,  with  pastures  for  their  fiocka. 
In  the  time  of  David  the  priestly  order 
was  divided  into  twenty-four  courses,  each 
of  which  was  to  serve  in  rotation  for  one 
week,  while  the  further  assignment  of 
special  services  during  the  week  was  de- 
termined by  lot.  The  division  thus  instir 
tuted  was  confirmed  by  Solomon,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  recognized  as  the  typicai 
number  of  the  priesthood.  In  the  New 
Testament  believers  generally  are  regarded 
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as  haying  the  character  of  priests,  and  it 
is  held  by  many  Protestants  that  the  idea 
of  a  consecrated  priesthood  invested  with 
sacrificial  functions  is  repugnant  to 
Christianity.  In  some  churches,  there- 
fore, the  name  priest  is  not  used,  minister, 
pastor,  etc.,  being  the  term  employed  in- 
stead. Those  Christians,  however,  who, 
like  the  Roman  Catholics,  Greeks,  etc., 
look  upon  the  eucharist  as  a  sacrifice,  re- 

Sard  the  priest  as  performing  sacrificial 
aties,  and  as  standing  in  a  special  rela- 
tion between  God  and  his  tellow-man. 
The  priests  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are 
bound  to  a  life  of  celibacy;  but  in  the 
Greek  Church  a  married  man  may  be 
consecrated  a  priest.  In  the  Anglican 
and  other  Episcopal  churches  the  priests 
form  the  second  order  of  clergv,  bishops 
ranking  first  Diverse  views  of  the  priestly 
office  are  held  in  the  Anglican  and  allied 
churches. 

Priegtle-v  (prCstOi),  Joseph,  an  BSng- 
xncsucy  jj^jj  gcientUt  and  divine,  was 
bom  in  1733  near  Leeds.  His  father  was 
a  clothier,  of  the  Calvinistic  persuasion, 
in  which  he  was  also  himself  brought  up. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  placed  at 
the  Dissenting  academy  at  Daventry,  with 
a  view  to  the  ministry,  where  he  spent 
three  years.    He  there  became  acquainted 


Joseph  Prieitley. 

with  the  writings  of  Dr.  Hartlev,  which 
made  a  great  impression  upon  his  mind; 
and  he  was  gradually  led  into  a  partiality 
for  Arianism.  On  quitting  the  academy 
in  1755  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  be- 
come minister  at  Needham  Market,  in 
Suffolk,  where  he  had  to  live  as  beet  he 
could  on  an  average  salary  of  £30  a  year. 
His  views  did  not,  however,  prove  pal- 


atable to  his  congregation,  who  mostlv 
deserted  him,  and  in  1758  he  undertook 
the  charge  of  a  conp^regation  at  Nantwich, 
in  Cheshire,  to  which  he  joined  a  school. 
About  this  time  he  published  his  first 
work,  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Remi$- 
iion.  In  this  he  rejected  the  doctrines  of 
the  Trinity  and  the  Atonement.  In  17G1 
he  became  a  teacher  in  the  Dissenting 
academy  at  Warrington,  and  while  here 
wrote  a  History  of  Electricitj/,  which 
gained  him  admission  to  the  Roval  Soci- 
ety, and  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  In  1707  he  be- 
came minister  of  the  Mill  Hill  chapel  at 
Leeds,  where  his  religious  opinions  be- 
came decidedly  Socinian.  While  here  he 
published  his  History  and  Present  State 
of  Discoveries  relatinp  to  Vision,  Lights 
and  Colors  (1772),  his  next  important 
work  being  Institutes  of  Natural  and  Re- 
vealed ReJioion  (1772-74).  After  a  res- 
idence of  six  vears  at  Leeds  he  accepted 
an  invitation  from  the  Earl  of  Shelburne, 
afterwards  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  to  re- 
side with  him  as  a  companion  in  the  nom- 
inal capacity  of  librarian,  with  a  salary 
of  £250,  an  appointment  which  gave  him 
ample  opportunities  for  prosecuting  sci- 
entific research.  In  1774  he  discovered 
oxygen,  or  '  dephlogisticated  air,'  as  he 
called  It,  a  result  which  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  other  important  discoveries  hi 
chemistry.  Among  his  works  belonging 
to  this  period  are  Eaperiments  and  Obser- 
vations on  Different  Kinds  of  Air;  An 
Examination  of  Dr.  Reid*s  Inquiry  into 
the  Human  Mind;  Hartley* s  Theory  of 
the  Human  Mind;  The  Doctrine  of  PhiiO' 
sophical  Necessity;  etc.  Some  of  his 
philosophical  works  brought  about  differ- 
ences between  himself  and  his  patron,  and 
the  connection  was  dissolved  in  178(). 
Priestley  retaining  an  annuity  of  £15(> 
per  annum.  He  next  removed  to  Bir- 
nlngham,  where  he  became  once  more  min- 
ister of  a  Dissenting  congregation,  and 
wrote  History  of  the  Corruptions  of 
Christianity;  History  of  Early  Opinions 
concerning  Jesus  Christ;  Cfeneral  History 
of  the  Christian  Church;  etc.  Owing  to 
his  favorable  opinions  regarding  the 
French  revolution  a  mob  assembled  and 
set  fire  to  Dr.  Priestley's  house,  and  in 
the  conflagration  his  apparatus  and  man- 
uscripts were  destroyed.  For  this  insane 
outrace  he  received  compensation,  but 
according  to  his  own  estimate  too  little 
by  £2000.  On  quitting  Birmingham  he 
became  president  of  the  Dissenting  col- 
lege at  Hackney,  but  was  goaded  byparty 
enmity  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  united 
States  in  1794.  He  took  up  his  residence 
at  Northumberland,  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  died  in  1804.    He  is  regarded 
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88  the  founder  of  Unitarianism  in  the 
United  States.  As  a  man  of  science  he 
stands  high,  while  as  a  theologian,  and 
especially  as  a  historical  theoloeian,  he 
ranks  low.  As  a  metaphysician  he  hold« 
a  respectable  position.  But  his  great  nat- 
ural powers  were  so  distributed  in  attack- 
ing subjects  the  most  varied  that  he  never 
uttained  such  excellence  in  any  on«^  branch 
as  his  talents  deserved. 
Prilnlri  (pr^l^'k^)*  a  town  A  Rus- 
xiuiuki    gjj^^    jjj    jjjg    government    of 

Poltava,  on  the  UdaL  Pop.  19,055. 
p^YYi  Juan,  Mabquis  de  los  Gastut 
**"**>  Lcjos,  Ck)UNT  DE  Reuss,  Field- 
marshal  and  Grandee  of  Spain,  was  born 
at  Reuss,  in  Catalonia,  in  1814.  He  was 
destined  for  the  law,  but  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  which  followed  the  death 
of  Ferdinand  VII  (September  29,  1833) 
he  joined  the  volunteers  who  had  taken 
up  arms  in  the  cause  of  the  Infant  queen 
Isabella,  and  rose  so  rapidly  that  in  1837 
he  was  appointed  a  colonel  in  the  regular 
army.  When  Queen  Maria  Christina 
quitted  Spain  he  allied  himself  politically 
with  the  Progresista  party,  and  vigor- 
ously opposed  Espartero,  who  had  as- 
sumed the  regency,  May  8,  1841.  Dur- 
ing the  next  two  years  he  was  engaged 
in  more  than  one  insurrectionary  move- 
ment. On  the  downfall  of  the  Espartero 
ministry  Prim  was  appointed  by  the 
queen  a  brigadier-general,  and  afterwards 
created  Count  de  Reuss  and  governor  of 
Madrid  (1843).  On  the  occasion  of  a 
democratic  rising  at  Barcelona  he  was 
sent  to  restore  order,  but  with  little  suc- 
cess. The  revolt  soon  began  to  attain 
wide  proportions,  and  Prim  was  accused 
of  dilatoriness  and  dismissed  from  his 
command.  In  November,  1844,  he  was 
brought  to  trial  for  his  share  m  a  con- 
spiracy for  the  assassination  of  Narvaez, 
president  of  the  council,  and  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  six  years'  seclusion  in 
a  fortress,  a  sentence  which  was  revoked 
by  the  queen  in  January,  1845.  After 
some  years  of  service  under  the  Turks  he 
returned  to  Spain,  and  was  in  1857  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general, 
and  in  1858  raised  to  the  senate.  In  the 
following  year,  war  having  broken  out 
between  Spain  and  Morocco,  Prim  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  reserve, 
and  his  successes  in  this  war  gained  him 
the  title  of  Marquis  de  los  Castillejos. 
In  1861  he  was  appointed  to  command  the 
Spanish  contingent,  which,  along  with 
others  from  England  and  France,  was 
sent  out  to  Mexico,  but  he  withdrew 
along  with  the  English.  In  January, 
18(>G,  he  headed  a  revolt  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  O'Donnell;  but  the  insurrec- 
tion was  speedily  suppressed,  and  he  was 


compelled  to  flee.  He  suoceeded  in  o?er- 
throwing  Qaeen  Isabella  in  1868,  after 
which  he  was  appointed  minister  of  war. 
He  was  shot  by  aiwiisiiinii  in  1870. 
pj^^jl^g]^  (prTma-riK  in  ffe^logy  a 
*«M.MM^  term  need  as  eqmyalent  to 
wiiawnio^  the  name  fiyen  to  the  oldest 
known  group  of  stratined  rocks,  including 
tiie  Cambrian,  Silarian,  Devonian,  Car- 
boniferous and  Permian.    See  Oeologif. 

Primary  Elections,  S^^*«?i  1'^ 

have  come  to  take  the  place  of  ooontj  and 
state  nominating  oonventions.  In  1860 
the  Republicans  of  Crawford  county, 
Pennsylvania,  discarded  the  county  con- 
vention of  delegates,  choosing  their  county 
candidate  by  a  direct  election  patterned 
in  methods  after  the  general  election. 
Other  local  groups  from  time  to  time  fol- 
lowed a  similar  plan,  and  in  18d9  the 
state  of  Minnesota  tried  the  direct  pri- 
mary for  parties  in  the  city  of  Minneap- 
olis. Success  there  led  to  its  adoption 
throughout  the  state.  Other  states  fol- 
lowed, and  in  some  direct  nominationi 
are  mandatory  for  practically  all  offices. 
Every  voter  in  theory  may  nominate 
whomever  he  pleases,  but  direct  nomina- 
tion laws  tend  to  exclude  from  the  pri- 
mary ballot  names  not  presented  by  a 
petition  bearing  a  certain  percentage  of 
signatures. 

Primary  Schools,  S'^uSS'JSodT 

See  Eduoaiiof^ 

PrimAtA  (prl'm^t),  in  the  early 
•■^™"*''®  Christian  Church  the  title 
assumed  by  a  bishop  holding  a  position  of 

1>re-eminence.  In  Africa  the  title  be- 
onged  to  the  bishop  who  had  been  longest 
ordidned.  At  a  later  date  'primate'  be- 
came the  official  title  of  certain  metropol- 
itans who  obtained  from  the  Pope  a 
position  of  episcopal  authority  over  sev- 
eral other  metropolitans  and  who  were 
at  the  same  time  appointed  vicars  of  the 
Holy  See.  The  title  is  still  retained  by 
the  bishops  of  Armagh,  I^ons,  Mains, 
Toledo,  Fisa,  etc.,  though  none  of  these 
possess  any  primatial  jurisdiction.  In 
the  Church  of  England  both  the  arch- 
bishops still  retain  the  title  of  primate, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  being  dis- 
tinguished as  the  'Primate  of  all  Eng- 
land/ and  the  Archbishop  of  York  as 
the  '  Primate  of  England.' 

system  of  nomenclature  to  the  first  order 
of  mammals.  He  placed  this  first,  be- 
cause he  ranked  man  among  the  primates. 
The  apes  are  included  in  the  same  order. 

Primaticcio  ^^^'^'^^   j^ 
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Prince  Edward  Island. 


painter  of  the  Bologpese  school,  born  at 
Bologna  in  1490.  He  received  his  first 
instrnction  from  Innocenso  da  Immola, 
and  completed  his  studies  under  Giulio 
Romano.  In  connection  with  several  of 
the  pupils  of  the  latter  he  painted  the 
Palazzo  del  T&,  in  Mantua,  from  Giulio's 
designs.  Through  the  recommendation  of 
Frederick,  duke  of  Mantua,  Primaticcio 
was  taken  into  the  service  of  Francis  I 
of  France  in  1531.  He  did  much  to  im- 
prove the  palace  at  Fontainebleau,  and 
gave  a  new  impetus  to  French  art.  He 
made  a  collection  of  antique  statues  in 
Italy  for  Francis,  and  was  appointed  suc- 
cessor to  Rosso  as  royal  painter.  He  died 
in  1570. 

Primft  (prim),  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
AJ.XAUV7  Cnurch  one  of  the  canonical 
hours,  and  also  the  service  in  the  breviary 
which  falls  to  be  performed  at  that  time. 
The  term  is  derived  from  the  Latin  prima 
(that  is,  fMrima  hora,  first  hour),  because 
prime  begins  with  the  first  hour  of  the 
day  according  to  the  Eastern  mode  of 
reckoning,  namely,  6  o'clock. 

Prime  Conductor,  itVrmaShiS 

from  which  sparks  are  usually  taken. 

Prime  Minister,  ^',„^«r-  ^ 
Prime  Number,  •.^"rt^'M^'S 

actly   by    no   number  except   itself   and 

unity. 

Priming      (prim'ing),     in     steam-ea- 

6      gmes,  the  entrance  of  water 

spray  along  with  steam  into  the  cylinder 
of  an  engine.  It  always  causes  great 
annoyance.  The  use  of  muddy  water,  in- 
sufficient steam-room,  carelessly  con- 
structed flues  and  pipes,  etc.,  in  the  boiler, 
give  rise  to  priming.  Superheating  the 
steam  is  one  remedy.  Priming  valves,  a 
species  of  spring  valves,  fitted  to  the 
cylinder,  are  so  adjusted  as  to  eject  prim- 
ing by  the  action  of  the  piston. 

Primogeniture  tt^Vif  Mk 

est  son  and  those  who  derive  through  him 
to  succeed  to  the  property  of  the  ancestor. 
The  first-bom  in  the  patriarchal  ages  had 
among  the  Jews  a  superiority  over  his 
brethren,  but  the  'insolent  prerogative 
of  primogeniture,'  as  Gibbon  denoml« 
nates  it,  was  especially  an  institution  de- 
veloped under  feudalism.  Before  the 
Norman  conquest  the  descent  of  lands  in 
England  was  to  all  the  sons  alike,  but 
later  the  right  of  succession  by  primo- 
geniture came  to  prevail  every wnere,  ex- 
cept in  Kent,  where  the  ancient  gavelkind 
tenure  still  remained.  The  right  of  pri- 
mogeniture is  entirely  abolished  in  France 
and    Belgium^    but   it   prevails   in   some 


degree  in  most  other  countries  in  Europe. 
The  rule  operates  only  in  cases  of  intes- 
tacy, and  is  as  follows :  —  When  a  person 
dies  intestate,  leaving  real  estate,  his  eld- 
est son  is  entitled  by  law  to  the  whole. 
If  the  eldest  son  is  dead,  but  has  left  an 
eldest  son,  the  latter  succeeds  to  the  whole 
of  the  property.  If  the  whole  male  line 
is  exhausted  then  the  daughters  succeed  — 
not  in  the  same  way,  however,  but  jointly, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  crown,  to  which 
the  eldest  succeeds.  In  the  United  States 
no  distinction  of  age  or  sex  is  made  in  the 
descent  of  estates  to  lineal  descendants. 
Primrose  (Prim'ros;  Prim^la),  a 
^^^^  genus     of     beautiful     low 

Alpine  plants,  nat.  order  Primulaceie. 
Some  are  among  the  earliest  flowers  in 
spring,  as  the  common  primrose,  the  ox- 
lip,  and  cowslip;  and  several  Japanese 
and  other  varieties  are  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens as  ornamental  plants.  The  varie- 
ties of  the  common  primrose  which  have 
arisen  from  cultivation  are  very  numer- 
ous. 

Primrose  League,  '^,^^''^. 

lish  women  founded  for  the  furtherance 
of  conservative  opinions  in  England,  and 
named  after  the  favorite  flower  of  Earl 
Beaconsfield,  one  year  after  his  death, 
April  19,  1881.  This  anniversary  is  ob- 
served by  the  wearing  of  the  primrose 
and  the  annual  meetings  in  each  great 
center  of  population. 

Primnlace®   (prfm-«-ift'w-|),  the 

**  *"**^^***  primrose  order  of 
plants,  a  nat.  order  of  monopetalous  ex- 
ogens,  distinguished  by  the  stamens  being 
opposite  to  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  and 
having  a  superior  capsule  with  a  free 
central  placenta.  It  consists  of  herba- 
ceous plants,  natives  of  temperate  and  cold 
regions.  Many  have  flowers  of  much 
beauty,  and  some  are  very  fragrant.  See 
Primrose, 
Prinne     (prins;    Latin,  princepa),   lit- 

place.    In  modern  times  the  title  of  prince 

(or  princess)    is  given  to  all  sovereigns 

generally. 

PriTinA  Alhprf  &  ^^^^  o^  Saskatche- 
rrince  AlOen,  ^^       Canada,      on 

Saskatchewan  River.  It  has  lumber, 
grain  and  cattle  interests.    Pop.  13,450. 

Prince  Edward  Island,  fJrm^g 

a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  separated 
by  Northumberland  Strait  from  New 
Brunswick  on  the  east  and  Nova  Scotia 
on  the  south;  greatest  length,  from  east 
to  west,  about  130  miles;  breadth,  vary- 
ing from  4  to  34  miles ;  area,  about  2184 
square  miles.     The  coast  line  presents  a 
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Prinoeton  TTnivenity 


remarkable  succession  of  large  bays  and 

Srojecting  headlands.  The  surface  un- 
ulates  gently,  nowhere  rising  so  high  as 
to  become  mountainous  or  sinking  so  low 
as  to  form  a  monotonous  flat.  The  island 
is  naturally  divided  into  three  peninsulas, 
and  the  whole  is  eminently  agricultural 
and  pastoral,  the  forests  now  being  of 
comparatively  limited  extent.  Wheat, 
oats,  barley,  potatoes  and  hay  are  the 
principal  crops.  Silver  fox  ranching  haa 
become  an  important  industry.  The  fish- 
eries also  are  important.  There  are  two 
colleges,  Prince  of  Wales  College,  head  of 
the  provincial  school  system;  and  St. 
Dunstan's  (R.  CO*  both  at  Charlottetown 
(the  capital).  The  island  was  first  colo- 
nized by  France,  captured  by  Britain  in 
1745,  restored  and  recaptured,  and  in 
1873  was  taken  into  the  Confederation. 
The  government  is  administered  by  a 
lieutenant-eovemor  and  a  legislative  as- 
sembly of  ^  members,  who  are  elected  for 
four  years.    Pop.  (1911)  93,728. 

Prince  of  Wales,   SU^l^V^I 

the  British  throne,  first  conferred  by  Ed- 
ward I  on  his  son. 

Prince's  Metal,  ?L?:,"&^^«^i 

mixture  of  copper  and  sine. 

Pri  n  o^inn       ^  prins'ton ) ,  a  city  .county 

diana,  27  miles  N.  of  EvansviUe,  in  an  oil. 
coal   and    gas    region.      It   has    railroad 
shops,  flour  mills,  coal-mining  and  other 
interests.    Pop.  (1920)  7132. 
Pinnn^f  ATI       a  town  of  Mercer  county, 

xrmcexon,    j^^^  j^^^y  4^  ^^^,^3  ^^ 

E.  of  Philadelphia  and  10  miles  N.  E.  of 
Trenton.  It  has  gained  distinction  as  the 
seat  of  Princeton  University  and  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  (5.  v.)-  The 
town  was  first  settled  in  1696  and  re- 
ceived its  present  name  in  1724.  It  was 
here  that  the  first  State  Legislature  of 
New  Jersey  assembled.  The  Battle  of 
Princeton  was  fought  near  the  present 
site  of  the  Graduate  School,  January  3, 
1777,  when  an  American  force  under 
General  Washington  defeated  the  British 
and  forced  Comwallis  to  fall  back  to  New 
York,  leaving  New  Jersey  in  the  hands  of 
the  Americans.  Pop.  (1920)  5917. 
Prinn^fnTl  *  city,  county  seat  of 
rnncexon^  Mercer  Co..  West  Vir- 
ginia, 72  miles  s.  e.  of  Charleston.  It  was 
the  scene  of  a  Confederate  victory  over 
the  Union  forces  in  1862.  Pop.  (1920) 
6224. 

Princeton    Theolog^ical    Semi- 

Ti arv  <^^  institution  for  the  training 
"***J>  of  ministers  for  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  the  oldest  school  of  its  kind 


in  th«  United  States.  The  seminary  wee 
eetabliahed  at  Princeton.  New  Jersey,  in 
1SL2,  with  the  Ber.  Archibald  Alexander 
ai  its  first  professor.  The  teaching  force 
condste  of  a  president  and  eleven  pro- 
fessoxsy  with  several  additional  instruc- 
tors. All  professors  are  required  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith.  The  teaching  is  along  strictibr  or- 
thodox lines,  as  distinguished  from  Union 
Theological  Seminary  (or- v.).  New  Xorii» 
where  more  freedom  of  thooght  is  per- 
mitted teachers  and  studentiu  The  library 
contains  over  l(X),OuO  volumes. 

Princeton  TTniversity,  gJS^ 

for  the  hy^her  education  of  men  at  Prince- 
ton. N.  J.,  established  in  1746.  It  was 
called  originally  the  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  was  located  at  Elizabethtown, 
N.  J.  The  first  president  was  Rev.  Jona- 
than Dickinson.  In  1748  the  college  was 
removed  to  Newark,  and  in  1752  land 
was  purchased  at  Princeton,  and  the  cor- 
ner stone  of  the  first  building— the  famous 
Nassau  Hall — ^was  laid  in  1754.  Instruc- 
tion was  first  given  in  Nassau  Hall  in 
1766.  During  the  revolutionary  war  the 
college  suffered  heavily,  but  although  the 
forces  of  England  and  the  colonists  surged 
across  Princeton,  the  work  of  the  instuu- 
tion  went  on,  only  one  commencement; 
that  of  1777,  being  omitted.  From  time 
to  time  many  handsome  buildings  have 
been  added.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned West  College,  Heunion  Hall,  With- 
erspoon,  Edwards,  Dod,  Brown,  Blair 
and  Stafford  Little  Halls,  Upner  and 
Lower  Pyne  Buildings,  Seventy-nine  HalL 
Patton,  Cuyler,  Campbell,  Holder  ana 
Hamilton  Halls.  Other  beautiful  build- 
ings on  the  campus  are  the  Isabella  Bic- 
Cosh  Infirmary,  Dickinson  HalL  Biar- 
Quand  Chapel,  Alexander  Hall,  McCosh 
Recitation  Hall,  the  University  Library 
and  Gymnasium,  Graduate  College,  the 
Cleveland  Memorial  Tower  (completed  in 
1012).  the  Palmer  Memorial  Stadium, 
and  the  University  Dining  Halls.  An 
artificial  lake,  formed  bv  flooding  the  low- 
lands near  the  university,  was  presented 
by  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Instruction  is  given  in  philosophy,  art 
and  archeology,  language  and  literature, 
mathonatics  and  science.  The  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  (q.v.)  is  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  institution,  though 
closely  aflUiated.  The  presidents  of 
Princeton  University  have  ail  been  clergy- 
men with  the  exception  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, who  was  head  of  the  university  from 
1902  to  1910.  He  was  succeeded  by  John 
Grier  Hibben.  In  1917  there  were  972 
students  enrolled,  a  considerable  falUng 
off^  owing  to  the  war,  a  great  nmnlMrec 
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Princeton  men  yoluntoering  for  service. 
In  1916  the  enrolment  was  1555.  A  new 
Athletic  Field,  to  be  called  Poe  Field,  has 
been  planned. 

PrinciTlftl  (prin'si-pal),  the  term  used 
xnucipai  j^  ^jj^  ifixited  states  to  des- 
ignate the  proprietor,  chief,  or  head  of 
an  academy  or  seminary  of  learning. 

Principal  and  Agent,  fion^'Tn 

law,  applied  to  that  branch  of  questions 
which  relate  to  the  acting  of  one  person 
for  another  in  any  commercial  transac* 
tion.  See  Agent.  Broker,  Factor, 
Printinsr  (Pn^fing),  in  a  general 
&  sense,  is  the  art  of  stamp- 
ing imjpressions  of  figures,  letters,  or 
signs,  with  ink,  upon  paper,  vellum,  cloth, 
or  any  similar  substance;  but  the  term 
is  also  applied  to  the  production  of  pho- 
tographs from  negatives,  where  neither 
ink  nor  pressure  is  used.  Printing  may 
be  done  (1)  from  engraved  metal  plates, 
in  which  the  ink  is  stored  for  transfer- 
ence in  the  sunk  or  incised  lines  of  the 
pattern  (see  Enffraving)  ;  (2)  from  a 
level  surface,  as  polished  stone,  where  the 
ink  is  confined  to  the  lines  by  a  repellent 
medium  (see  Lithography) ;  or  (3)  from 
surfaces  m  relief,  where  the  ink  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  raised  characters,  which 
may  be  either  on  one  block  or  on  separate 
or  movable  types.  The  latter  method  13 
so  much  the  more  important  that  it  gives 
Its  restricted  meaning  to  the  term  wrint' 
ing,  unless  where  otherwise  qualified. 

History. — ^The  rudiments  of  the  art  of 
typography  or  letterpress-printing  were 
undoubtedly  known  to  the  ancients  so  far 
as  the  taking  of  impressions  from  blocks 
is  concemecT  and  this  method  is  still 
practiced  in  China.  The  ancient  Romans 
made  use  of  metal  stamps,  with  characters 
engraved  in  relief,  to  mark  their  articles 
of  trade  and  commerce;  r.Tid  Cicero,  in 
his  work  De  Natura  Deorutn,  has  a  pas- 
sage from  which  Toland  imagines  the 
modems  have  taken  the  hint  of  printing. 
Cicero  orders  the  types  to  be  made  of 
metal,  and  calls  them  formw  literarumt 
the  very  words  used  bv  the  first  printers. 
In  Yirgirs  time,  too.  brands  with  letters 
were  used  for  marking  cattle,  etc.,  with 
the  owner's  name. 

Block-printing  in  Europe,  from  single 

J  nieces  01  wood,  can  be  traced  back  as 
ar  as  the  thirteenth  century.  In  these 
blocks  the  lines  to  be  printed  were  in 
relief  as  in  modem  wood-engraving,  and 
each  leaf  of  the  book  was  printed  from 
a  single  block.  The  leaves  were  usually 
printed  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  the 
blank  sides  bein^  afterwards  pasted  to- 
gether so  as  to  give  the  volume  the  ordi- 
nary book  appearance.    By  the  middle  of 


the  fifteenth  century  block-book  making 
was  a  distinct  craft  in  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands.  Among  the  earliest  species 
of  German  origin  is  an  Apocalypsis,  con- 
taining forty-eight  illustrations  on  as 
many  leaves :  and  among  those  of  Nether- 
landish origin,  the  Bihlia  Pauperum  oi 
forty  leaves,  both  works  of  the  early 
fifteenth  century. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  dispute  to  whom 
is  due  the  merit  of  adopting  movable 
types.  The  invention  has  long  been  pop- 
ularly credited  to  Johan  Gutenberc,  but 
critical  examination  of  early  Dutch  and 
German  specimens  and  historical  evidence 
would  seem  to  point  to  Laurens  Janszoon 
Coster,  of  Haarlem,  as  the  first  inventor. 
(See  Coster,  Gutenberg,)  The  date  of 
the  Haarlem  invention  is  variously  placed 
between  1420  and  1430.  Coster^s  types 
were  first  of  wood,  then  of  lead,  and 
lastly  of  tin;  the  first  book  printed 
from  movable  types  being  probably  one 
entitled  Speculum  Nostrw  Balutis,  Gu- 
tenberg in  1449  connected  himself  with  a 
rich  citizen  in  Mainz,  named  Johann  Fust 
or  Faust,  who  advanced  the  capital  nec- 
essary to  prosecute  the  business  of  print- 
ing. Soon  after  (probably  in  1453) 
Peter  Sch5flFer,  who  afterwards  became 
Fust's  son-in-law,  was  taken  into  copart- 
nership, and  to  him  belongs  the  ment  of 
inventmg  matrices  for  casting  types,  each 
individual  type  having  hitherto  been  cut 
in  wood  or  metal.  The  oldest  work  of 
any  considerable  size  printed  in  Mains 
with  cast  letters,  by  Gutenberg,  Fust,  and 
SchOffer,  finished  about  1455,  is  the  Latin 
Bible^  which  is  called  the  Forty-two^ned 
Bible,  because  in  every  full  column  it  has 
forty-two  lines;  or  the  Maearin  Bible, 
from  a  copy  having  been  discovered  in 
the  library  of  Cardinal  Mazarin  in  Paris. 
Fust  having  separated  from  Gutenberg 
in  1456,  and  obtained  the  printing-press 
for  his  own  use,  undertook,  in  connection 
with  Peter  Sch5flFer,  greater  typographical 
works,  in  which  the  art  was  carried  to 
higher  perfection.  Fust  was  particularl/ 
engaged  in  the  printing  of  the  Latin  and 
Oerman  Bible,  the  first  copies  of  which, 
bearing  date,  were  printed  in  1402.  FvAt 
is  said  to  have  died  of  the  plague  in  1466 
at  Paris,  upon  which  Peter  Sch5flFer  cim- 
tinued  the  printing  business  alone  at 
Mains.  After  the  separation  of  Guten- 
berg and  Fust  the  former  had  found 
means  to  procure  a  new  printing-prissi 
and  had  printed  many  works,  of  which 
the  most  remarkable  is  the  Astrologioal 
and  Medical  Calendar  (in  folio.  1457). 
In  1462  the  city  of  Mainz  was  taken  and 
sacked  by  Adolphus,  count  of  Nassau* 
and  this  circumstance  is  said  to  have  so 
deranged  the  establishment  of  Fast  ani 
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Schdffer  that  many  of  their  workmen 
were  obliged  to  seek  employment  else- 
where. The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the 
Inventor  of  the  new  art  was  Coster;  that 
Gutenberg  and  Sch5£fer  made  important 
improvements  on  it,  and  aided  by  Fust 
widely  spread  the  results  of  the  new  art 
From  this  period  printing  made  rapid 
progress  throughout  Europe.  In  1465 
we  find  works  printed  at  Naples;  and  in 
1467  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz,  two  of 
the  most  celebrated  and  extensive  old 
printers,  established  themselves  at  Rome. 
In  1469  we  find  printing  at  Venice  and 
Milan ;  in  1470  at  Paris,  Nuremberg,  and 
Verona ;  and  by  1472  the  art  had  become 
known  in  all  the  important  cities  of  the 
continent.  In  1490  it  had  reached  Con- 
stantinople, and  by  the  middle  of  the 
next  century  had  extended  to  Russia  and 
America. 

At  the  invention  of  printing  the  char- 
acter of  type  employed  was  the  old  Gothic 
or  German.  The  Roman  type  was  first 
introduced  by  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz 
at  Rome  in  1467,  and  the  Italic  by  Aldus 
Manutius  about  1500.  Schdffer«  in  his 
edition  of  Cicero's  De  Officiis^  produces 
for  the  first  time  some  Greek  characters, 
rudely  executed ;  but  the  earliest  complete 
Greek  work  was  a  grammar  of  that  lan- 
guage printed  at  Milan  in  1476.  The 
Pentateuch,  which  appeared  in  1482,  was 
the  first  work  printed  in  the  Hebrew  char- 
acter, and  the  earliest  known  Polyglot 
Bible  —  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Chaldaic,  Greek, 
Latin  —  issued  from  the  press  of  Genoa 
in  1516.  Several  printers'  names  have 
become  famous  not  only  for  the  beauty 
of  their  types,  but  also  for  the  general 
3xcellence  of  their  productions.  Among 
these  may  be  noted :  The  Aldi  of  Venice 
(1490-1597),  Baden  of  Paris  (1495- 
1535),  Estiennes  or  Stephens  of  Paris 
(1502-98),  Plantin  of  Antwerp  (1514- 
89).  Wechel  of  Paris  and  Frankfort 
(1530-72),  Elzevir  of  Leyden  and  Am- 
sterdam (1580-1680),  and  Bodoni  of  Par- 
jia  (1768-1813). 

The  art  of  printing  was  first  introduced 
into  England  by  William  Caxton,  who 
established  a  press  in  Westminster  Abbey 
in  1476.  (See  Camton.)  In  the  midst 
of  a  busy  mercantile  life,  while  resident 
in  the  Netherlands,  he  began  about  14($8 
to  translate  Le  Recueil  des  Histoires  de 
Trope  of  Raoulle  le  Fevre.  This  work 
was  finished  in  i471,  and  Caxton  set  about 
learning  the  new  art  of  printing,  with 
the  view  of  nublishin^  his  book.  The 
Recueil  the  first  English  printed  book, 
appeared  in  1474,  printed  either  at 
Bruges  or  Cologne.  In  1475  The  Game 
and  Playe  of  the  Chesse,  the  second  Eng- 
lish  book  printed,  appeared  at   Bruges, 


and  in  1476  he  began  to  practice  the  new 
art  at  Westminster.  The  first  book 
printed  in  England,  the  Dictes  and  <b*ay- 
*ng8  of  the  Philosophers,  was  printed  m 
November,  1477.  Between  that  date  and 
1491  Caxton  printed  upwards  of  seventy 
volumes,  including  the  works  of  Lydgate, 
Gower,  Chaucer.  Malory,  etc  Upwards 
of  twenty-two  of  these  were  translated  by 
himself  from  French,  Dutch,  or  Latin 
originals.  The  whole  amounted  to  more 
than  18,000  pages,  nearly  all  of  folio  size, 
some  of  the  books  having  passed  through 
two  editions,  and  a  few  through  three. 
Caxton  distinguished  the  books  of  his 
printing  by  a  particular  device,  consist- 
ing of  the  initial  letters  of  his  name,  with 
a  cipher  between.  His  first  performances 
were  very  rude,  the  characters  resembling 
those  of  English  manuscripts  before  the 
Conquest.  Most  of  his  letters  were  joined 
together;  the  leaves  were  rarely  num- 
bered, the  pages  never.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  chapters  he  only  printed,  as  the 
custom  then  was,  a  small  letter,  to  inti- 
mate what  the  initial  or  capital  letter 
should  be,  leaving  that  to  be  made  by  the 
illuminator,  who  wrote  it  with  a  peii« 
with  red,  blue,  or  green  ink. 

Caxton*s  two  most  distinguished  suc- 
cessors were  Wynkin  de  worde  and 
Richard  Pynson.  The  former,  a  native 
of  the  Dukedom  of  Lorraine,  served  under 
Caxton,  and  after  the  death  of  his  master 
successfully  practiced  the  art  of  printing 
on  his  own  account.  The  books  which 
he  printed  are  very  numerous,  and  display 
a  rapid  improvement  in  the  typographical 
art.  He  died  in  1534.  Pynson  was  a 
native  of  Normandy,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  he  also  served  under  Caxton.  The 
works  which  he  printed  are  neither  so 
numerous  nor  so  beautiful  as  those  of 
Wprnkm  de  Worde.  He  was  the  first 
printer,  however,  who  introduced  the  Ro- 
man letter  into  England.  To  Wynkin  de 
Worde  and  Pynson  succeed  a  long  list  of 
ancient  typographers,  into  which  we  can- 
not enter  here. 

The  first  Scottish  printers  of  whom  we 
have  any  authentic  account  were  Walter 
Chapman,  a  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  and 
Andrew  Millar,  who,  in  consequence  of  a 
patent  from  James  IV,  established  a 
press  at  Edinburgh  in  1507.  In  1536 
Thomas  Davidson  printed,  Mn  the  Fry- 
ere^s  Winde,'  Edinburgh,  the  Chronicled 
of  Scotland,  by  Boethius,  and  in  1540  the 
works  of  Sir  David  Lindsay.  Robert 
Leprevik  printed  extensively  both  at 
Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews.  Hiomas 
VautrollTer  was  another  old  Scottish 
printer,  who  brought  out,  in  1585,  Cal- 
vin's Institutes;  in  1589  Tusser's  Points 
of  Good  Husbandry;  and  in  1597  the  D9' 
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monologie  of  King  James  YI.  ESdward 
Babao,  a  native  of  Gloucestershire  or 
Worcestershire,  introduced  the  art  into 
Aberdeen   about   1620-22,   and   continued 

Srinting  there  till  1049.  In  1638  George 
.nderson,  by  special  invitation  of  the 
magistrates,  set  up  the  first  printing- 
press  in  Glasgow.  In  later  days  Scotland 
highlv  distinguished  itself  by  the  extent 
and  beauty  of  its  typographical  produc- 
tions. Ruddiman,  who  flourished  at 
Ekiinburgh  during  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  printers  which  any  country  has 
produced.  Printing  was  introduced  in 
the  New  England  States  of  America  in 
1639,  the  first  known  print  being  the 
Freeman's  Oath;  in  1640  what  is  known 
as  the  Baif  Psalm-hook  was  printed  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  one  of  the  first  to  study 
and  practice  the  art  of  printing  at  Bos- 
ton, and  afterwards  practiced  it  for  a 
long  time  in  Philadelphia. 

Processes. —  The  various  letters  and 
marks  used  in  printing  are  cast  on  types 
or  rectangular  pieces  of  metal,  having  the 
sign  in  relief  on  the  upper  end.  These 
types,  with  the  low  pieces  required  to  fill 
up  spaces,  are  placed  in  cells  or  boxes 
in  a  shallow  tray  or  case  in  such  way  that 
any  letter  can  be  readily  found.  The 
cases  are  mounted  on  a  stand  or  frame, 
80  that  they  may  lie  before  the  person 
who  is  to  select  and  arrange  the  types, 
technically  styled  a  compositor.  The  Ro- 
man types  used  are  of  three  kinds:  an 
alphabet  of  large  capitals  (ABC,  etc.). 
one  of  small  capitals  (a  b  o,  etc.),  ana 
one  of  small  letters  (a  b  c,  etc.),  called 
lower-case  by  the  compositor.  Of  italic 
characters  only  large  capitals  and  lower- 
case are  used.  Besides  these  there  are  many 
varieties  of  letter,  such  as  Old  English, 
and  imitations  of  manuscript  letters,  the 
mention  of  which  could  only  be  serviceable 
to  the  practical  printer.  Types  are  of 
various  sizes,  the  following  being  those  in 
use  among  British  printers  for  book  work : 
—  English,  Pica,  Small  Pica,  Long  Primer, 
Bourgeois,  Brevier,  Minion,  Nonpareil, 
PearH  Diamond.  English  has  5i  lines 
and  Diamond  17  lines  in  an  inch.  Type 
is  now  cast  on  the  standard  point  sys- 
tem, pica,  or  12  point,  being  the  standard, 
Six  pica  ems  measure  1  inch.  Brevier 
type  is  equal  to  8  point,  nonpareil  6 
point.  The  other  types  named  above  are 
irregular  sizes  as  measured  by  the  point 
system.  All  sizes  from  5^  to  12  point 
are  made.  Large,  display  type  fonts  are 
multiples  of  6  point.  (This  Encyclo- 
pedia is  set  in  Minion,  or  7  point.) 

Composing. —  The  main  part  of  the 
work  of  a  compositor  consists  in  picking 


up  types  from  their  respective  boxes,  as 
required  to  reproduce  the  words  in  the 
author's  manuscript  that  has  been  sup- 
plied to  him.  The  types  are  lifted  by  the 
right  hand  and  placed  in  a  composing 
stick  held  in  the  left.  The  composing 
stick  is  a  sort  of  box  wanting  one  side, 
and  having  one  end  movable  to  enable  it 
to  be  adjusted  to  any  required  length  of 
line.  When  (he  words  in  the  stick  have 
increased  till  they  nearly  fill  the  space 
between  the  ends  they  are  'spaced  out,' 
that  is,  the  blanks  between  the  words  are 
so  increased  or  diminished  as  to  make 
them  exactly  do  so.  Line  is  in  this  way 
added  to  line  till  the  stick  is  full,  when  it 
is  emptied  on  to  a  flat  board  with  edges, 
called  a  gaUep.  Subsequently  the  column 
of  types  so  produced  is  divided  into  por- 
tions of  definite  length,  these  are  fur- 
nished with  headlines  and  folios,  and  be- 
come pages. 

The  matter  so  set  up  is  now  proofed; 
that  is,  an  impression  is  printed  from  it, 
and  this  goes  into  the  hands  of  the  print- 
er's reader.  The  reader  compares  the 
proof  with  the  author's  manuscript,  marks 
all  deviations,  and  corrects  the  comi)OBi- 
tor's  errors.  When  these  have  been  put 
right  a  fresh  proof  is  taken  and  is  sent 
to  the  author  for  his  inspection.  When 
the  pages  of  a  book  are  finally  passed  by 
the  author  as  correct,  they  may  be 
arranged  either  for  casting  (done  by 
stereotype  or  by  electrotype  process)  or  for 

?:oing  to  press  to  be  printed  from.  If  the 
ormer,  they  are  fixed,  probaBly  singly, 
in  a  rectangular  frame  of  iron,  or  chase. 
as  it  is  called,  by  means  of  wedges,  ana 
sent  to  the  foundry.  If  the  latter,  so 
many  of  them  as  are  required  to  cover 
one  side  of  the  sheet  of  paper  to  be 
printed  on  are  fixed  in  a  correspondingly 
larger  frame  and  sent  to  the  printing 
press  or  machine.  The  pages  tnus  ar- 
ranged and  fixed  in  the  chase  is  called  a 
forme.  They  are  placed  in  such  order 
that  when  the  impression  is  taken  off,  and 
the  sheet  folded,  the  pages  will  follow 
each  other  in  proper  order. 

When  there  are  more  sheets  than  one 
in  a  work  it  is  advisable  to  have  these 
readily  distinguishable  from  each  other. 
To  secure  this,  letters  (called  signatures) 
are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  page 
of  each  sheet,  a  for  the  first  sheet,  b 
for  the  second,  o  for  the  third,  and  so  on 
through  the  alphabet.  Thus,  by  merely 
looking  at  the  signature  the  binder  of  the 
book  can  he  sure  that  the  sheets  follow 
in  proper  sequence. 

When  the  required  number  of  copies 
have  been  printed  from  a  forme  of  mov- 
able type,  or  when  casts  have  been  taken 
from  a  page,  the  chase  is  carried  back 
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to  the  composing  room,  and  the  compos- 
itor undoes  the  work  that  was  formerly 
done^  by  distributing  all  the  tyi>es,  that  is, 
putting  them  back  into  their  respective 
cells  in  the  case.  They  are  then  ready 
for  further  combinations  as  required. 

Cotnposina  Machines. —  Several  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  expedite  the 
work  of  the  compositor  by  calling  in  the 
aid  of  machinery.  A  large  portion  of  the 
compositor's  work  consists  in  correcting 
the  reader's  and  the  author's 
proofs,  in  arraoj^ng  the  types 
m  pages,  in  impo^'^iDg  these 
pages  In  formes,  and  in  dress- 
ing the  formes  for  pref^H^  These 
processes  are  so  varie<l  and  in- 
tricate as  to  be  beyond  the  range 
of  machinery.  P  or  com  posing 
newspapers,  where  the  work  is 
plain  and  speed  is  of  the  first 
consequence,  composing  ma- 
chines  of  different  aorts  have 
proved  themselves  efficient  aids^ 
and  haye  come  into 
use  to  an  extent 
that  a  few  ye:ir3 
ago  was  considered 
very  unlikely.  The 
same  method  haA 
been  applied  to 
book  making 
and  the  old 
system  of 
hand -setting  of 
types  has  been 
largely  replaced 
by  machine  -  se  t  - 
ting. 

V  a  r  i  o  a  •  ma- 
chines  desigBed 
for  this  purpose 
have  been  in* 
vented,  in  the 
earlier  ones  the 
types  being  in  dif- 
terent  ways  made 
to  fall  mechanic 
ally  into  placi?. 
But  all  these  have 
been  set  aside  by 
the  linotype  ma- 
diine,  the  inven^ 
tion     of     Ottmar 

Mergentbaler,  this  ^       .    ^       , 

beiiig  nut  oi'ly  a  oompoong  but  a  typo- 
casting  machine  lo  its  main  features 
the  linotype  is  whoUf  unlike  any  pre- 
vious machine.  No  types  ar<t  used ;  metal 
matrices  similar  to  those  employed  by 
typefounders  take  their  place.  The  few 
of  these  matrices  used  are  stored  in  ver- 
tlcal  channels  as  types  are  in  other  ma- 
ehineSy  and  they  are  similarly  brought 
into   words   and   linea  on  the 
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manipulation  of  keys  on  a  keyboard 
somewhat  like  a  typewriter's  by  the  com- 
positor. When  a  line  of  matrices  is 
composed  it  is  removed  to  another  part 
of  the  machine,  where  it  is  automatically 
spaced  out.  then  molten  metal  is  injected 
into  it,  a  *  line-o'-type '  cast  in  one  piece 
is  produced;  this  hue,  dressed  by  cutters 
to  correct  thickness  and  height,  takes  its 
place  in  a  column,  while  the  matrices 
themselves  go  back  along  rails,  and  drop 
off  into  their 
respective 
channels  as 
they  are 
reached. 
When  it  is 
remembered 
that  after  the 
compositor 
set  up  the 
of  matrices, 
checked  it  as  cor- 
r+'Ct,  and  turned  a 
switch,  the  whole  of 
the  R  jbsequent  opera- 
tioofi  indicated  above 
are  i>urely  automat- 
ic, some  idea  may  be 
fortnodof  the  amount 
of  ingenuity  ex- 
panded on  this  piece 
of  m»K!hanism.  It  is 
used  almost  univer- 
sally in  newspaper 
offices  throughout 
the  entire  world, 
and  is  very  largely 
(mi  ployed  in  book- 
making.  Another 
miichine,the  Mon- 
otype, of  later  in- 
vention, casts  single  types, 
and  tbue  forms  a  mechan- 
ical 6u<^i;8sor  to  the  older 
methods,  and  is  now  oom- 
mp  into  extersive  use,  be- 
in  I?  distinguished  by  a  rich 
variety  of  type  faces. 

Print  in  g, — When  th« 
h^rm  of  types  has  been 
prf^pnrofi  ^>r  press  by  tht 
cotncH>sitor  itis  passed  over 
to  the  pressmen,  who  form 
a  distinct  craft  The  act 
of  printing  has  two  operations.  First 
there  is  the  application  of  ink  to  the  face 
of  the  type,  and  then  the  pressing  of  a 
sheet  of  paper  on  the  types  witn  such 
weiffbt  as  to  cause  the  ink  to  adhere  to 
it.  The  ink  used  is  a  thick,  viscid  fluid 
made  of  boiled  linseed-oil  and  lampblack. 
It  is  applied  to  the  type  by  means  of  i 
roller  covered  with  an  elastic  compound 
of  melted  glue  and  tresda.     Wliaa  tlK 
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printing  is  being  done  on  hand-press  the 
roller  is  carried  on  a  light  frame  having 
handles,  by  which  it  is  gripped  by  the 
hands  of  the  pressman  or  printer,  who  in 
working  passes  the  roller  several  times 
over  an  inked  table,  and  then  backwards 
and  forwards  over  the  forme.  When  the 
printing  is  done  on  machine,  two  or  more 
rollers  are  placed  in  suitable  bearings,  and 
generally  the   forme   is  made  to   travel 


Linotype  Matrices. 

Single  mstrix.  Double  matrix. 

a,  letter  mold,     o,  distribution  teeth. 

under  them  and  receive  ink  in  passing. 
In  hand-printing  the  paper  is  placed  and 
the  pressure  given  by  a  second  workman. 
In  machine-work  the  sheet  mav  be  placed 
bv  an  assistant,  or  taken  in  by  the  ma- 
chine itself,  or  otherwise  supplied  by  a 
continuous  web  from  a  reel. 

These  operations,  purelv  mechanical, 
have,  however,  to  be  preceded  by  a  stage 
of  preparation  called  viaking  ready,  which 
calls  for  more  or  less  skill  and  taste  from 
the  workman.  His  craft  in  plain  work 
is  to  produce  printed  sheets  the  letters 
or  reading  on  which  shall  be  sharp  yet 
solid,  with  the  color  or  depth  of  black 
uniform  all  over  the  sheet,  and  each  sheet 
uniform  with  the  others  which  are  to 
form  the  book.  This  is  attained  partly 
by  properly  regulating  the  supply  of  ink, 
but  mainly  by  getting  uniformity  of  pres- 
sure, as  any  portion  of  a  sheet  more 
firmly  impressed  than  another  will  bring 
oflF  more  color.  When  there  are  illus- 
trations in  the  forme  the  printer's  craft 
is  the  reverse  of  this,  for  he  seeks  to 
give  artistic  eflFect  to  the  pictures  by  all 
shades  of  color,  from  deep  black  in  the 
shadows  to  the  lightest  tints  in  the  skies. 
These  eflFects  are  got  entirely  by  varia- 
tions in  pressure,  the  dark  parts  being 
heavily  pressed,  while  the  paper  barely 
touches  the  inked  surface  in  the  light 
tinte. 

M€chani9m  of  Priniinff, —  The  mechan- 
ism of  printing,  at  first  of  a  very  simple 
kind,  has  latterly  attained  to  great  per- 
fection   and    efficiency.    Three    methods 


are  followed  for  obtaining  the  impressioa 
which  produces  the  printed  sheet.  The 
first  and  simplest  is  by  the  advance 
toward  each  other  of  two  flat  surfaces* 
one  (the  bed)  carrying  the  type-forme, 
the  other  (the  platen)  carrying  the  blank 
sheet  to  be  printed.  The  second  is  by 
the  rotation  of  a  cylinder  above  a  type- 
table  traveling  backwards  and  forwards, 
the  table  being  in  contact  with  the  cylin- 
der in  advancing  and  free  in  returning. 
The  third  and  most  recently  adopt^ 
method  is  the  contact  of  two  cylinders 
revolving  continuouslv  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, one  carrying  the  type-surface  and 
the  other  bringing  against  it  a  continu- 
ous web  of  paper,  which  it  afterwards 
cuts  into  sheets.  Presses  or  machines  of 
the  first  class  are  called  platen^  the  sec- 
ond cylinder,  and  the  third  rotary. 

The  press  used  by  Gutenberg  was  of  a 
very  rude  description,  the  ink  being  ap- 
plied by  means  of  leather-covered  balls 
stuflFed  with  soft  material,  and  having 
suitable  handles,  and  the  pressure  being 
obtained  by  a  screw  which  brought  down 
a  flat  block  or  platen.  The  first  im- 
provement on  this  device  seems  to  have 
been  the  construction  of  guides,  enabling 
the  tvpe-forme  to  be  run  under  the  im- 
pressing surface  and  withdrawn  with 
facility.  Other  necessities  soon  after 
arose,  chieflv  that  of  obtaining  a  rapid 
return  of  the  platen  from   the  position 
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at  which  it  gave  the  pressure  without 
the  screw  requiring  to  be  turned  back; 
but  it  was  not  tiU  the  year  1620  thai 
this  was  met  by  the  invention  of  Willem 
Janszoon  Blaeu,  a  native  of  Amsterdam. 
Charles  Mahon,  the  third  earl  of  Stan- 
hope, was  the  author  of  the  next  great 
improvement    in    printing-presses,    about 
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1800.  He  devised  a  combination  of 
levers,  which  he  applied  to  the  old  screw- 
press.  These  levers  brought  down  the 
platen  with  greatly  increased  rapidity, 
and  what  was  of  sUll  greater  importance, 
converted  at  the  proper  moment  that 
motion  into  direct  pressure.  The  pres- 
sure was  under  control  and  capable  of 
easy  adjustment  The  press  was  of 
iron,  not  of  wood  as  was  the  case  with 
all  previously  constructed  presses,  and 
it  exhibited  a  number  of  contrivances  of 
the  most  ingenious  character  for  facili- 
tating the  worlc  of  the  pressman.  In 
1813  John  Ruthven,  a  printer  of  Edin- 
burgh, patented  a  press  on  the  lever  prin- 
ciple, with  several  decided  improvements. 
The  Ck)lumbian  Press,  invented  in  1814 
by  G.  Clymer,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Albion  Press,  were  the  latest  contriv- 
ances. Even  in  its  best  form  the  hand- 
press  is  laborious  to  work  and  slow  in 
operation,  two  workmen  not  being  able 
to  throw  off  more  than  250  impressions 
in  an  hour.  It  therefore  became  impera- 
tive, especially  for  newspapers,  to  devise 
a  more  expeditious  and  at  the  same  time 
a  more  easy  method  of  taking  impressions 
from  types. 

So  early  as  the  year  1790  Mr.  Nichol- 
son took  out  letters-latent  for  printing  by 
machinery.  His  printing-machhie  niever 
became  available  in  practice,  yet  he  de- 
serves the  credit  of  being  the  first  who 
luggested  the  application  of  cylinders 
and  inking-rollers.  About  ten  years  later 
Kdnig,  a  printer  in  Saxony,  turned  his 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  print- 
ing-press, with  a  view  chiefly  to  acceler- 
ate its  operation.  Being  unsuccessful  in 
gaining  assistance  in  his  native  country 
to  bring  his  scheme  into  operation,  he 
came  to  London  in  1806.  There  he  was 
received  with  equal  coldness,  but  ulti- 
mately, with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Bensley,  he  constructed  a  machine  on  the 
platen  or  hand-press  principle.  After- 
wards he  adopted  Nicholson's  cylinder 
principle,  and  succeeded  in  producing  a 
machine  which  so  satisfied  Mr.  Walter, 
proprietor  of  the  Times  newspaper,  that 
an  agreement  was  entered  into  to  erect 
two  to  print  that  journal.  On  the  28th 
If  November,  1814,  the  reader  of  the 
Times  was  informed  that  he  held  in  his 
hand  a  paper  printed  by  machinery  moved 
by  the  power  of  steam,  and  which  had 
been  produced  at  the  rate  of  1800  im- 
pressions per  hour.  This  is  commonly 
supposed    to    be    the    first    specimen    of 

Ermting  executed  by  steam  machinery; 
ut  KQnig's  platen  machine  was  set  to 
work  in  April,  1811,  and  3000  sheets  of 
signature  H  of  the  Annual  Register  for 
IslO  were  printed  by  it.    That  was  un- 


doubtedly the  first  work  printed  by  ma- 
chinery. 

A  lurther  improvement  was  made  in 
May,  1848.  by  Applegarth.  His  machine, 
which  pnnted  10,000  impressions  per 
hour,  had  a  vertical  cylinder  65  inches 
broad,  on  which  the  type  was  fixed,  sur- 
rounded by  eight  other  vertical  cylinders, 
each  about  13  inches  diameter  and  cov- 
ered with  cloth,  round  which  the  papet 
was  led  hv  tapes,  each  paper  or  impres- 
sion cylinder  having  a  feeding  apparatus 
and  two  boys  tending.  The  type  used 
was  the  ordinary  kind,  and  the  form 
was  placed  on  a  portion  of  the  large 
cylinder.  The  surface  of  the  type  formed 
a  portion  of  a  polygon,  and  the  regular- 
ity of  the  impression  was  obtained  by 
pasting  slips  of  paper  on  the  impression 
cylinders. 

Few  machines,  however,  of  this  con- 
struction were  made^  a  formidable  rival 
having  appeared,  devised  by  Messrs.  Hoft 
&  Co..  of  New  York.  It  was  constructed 
with  from  two  to  ten  impression  cylinders, 
each  of  them  printing  from  a  set  of 
types  placed  on  a  horizontal  central  cylin- 
der of  about  6|  feet  in  diameter,  a 
portion  of  which  was  also  used  as  a 
cylindrical  ink-table,  each  of  the  encir- 
cling cylinders  having  its  own  inking 
rollers  and  separate  feeder.  A  machine 
of  this  construction,  having  ten  impres- 
sion cylinders,  threw  off  at  the  rate  of 
18,000  impressions  an  hour. 

Repeated  attempts  were  made  by  In- 
ventors to  construct  a  machine  which 
would  print  from  the  continuous  roll  or 
web  in  which  paper  is  supplied  by  the 
paper-making  machine.  Experiments  were 
conducted  successfully  by  Nicholson, 
Stanhope,  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  Apple- 
garth;  and  others,  but  the  difficulties  for 
the  time  proved  insurmountable.  These, 
however,  were  at  length  overcome,  and 
the  result  is  the  construction  of  a  class 
of  machines  which  possess  the  merit  of 
being  at  once  simpler,  more  expeditious, 
and  more  economical  in  requiring  leu 
attendance  than  any  previous  contriv 
ance. 

The  first  machine  on  the  web  principle 
that  established  itself  in  the  printing- 
office  was  the  'Bullock,'  an  American 
contrivance.  It  was,  however,  speedily 
eclipsed  by  the  'Walter  Press,*  invented 
and  constructed  on  the  premises  of  the 
London  Times,  Since  then  several  other 
rotary  machines  have  been  invented  and 
brought  into  extensive  use.  The  '  open- 
delivery '  machine  (that  is,  unprovided 
with  an  apparatus  for  folding  the  papers) 
of  the  latter  firm  may  be  taken  as  a  type 
of  rotary  machines,  and  is  shown  in  the 
figure.    The  roll  of  paper  p  is  placed  in* 
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mediately  aboTe  the  type  cylinders,  which 
are  fitted  to  a  horizontal  frame.  The 
web  is  printed  on  one  side  by  the  forme 
on  the  cylinder  T,  then  on  the  other  on 
cylinder  t*,  and  thence  passes  between 
two  cutting  cylinders  c  o  which  are  of  the 
same  diameter  as  the  printing  cylinders. 
The  sheets  thus  severed  then  travel  up- 
ward over  a  drum,  and  when  any  desired 
number  of  sheets  are  gathered  they  are 
directed  b^  a  switch  down  the  flyers  F 
and  deposited  on  the  taking-off  board  D. 
E  is  the  impression  cylinder  for  the  print- 
ing cylinder  t,  and  v  for  T*.  The  cylin- 
der e'  is  made  of  large  diameter  in  order 
that  the  blanket  with  which  it  is  covered 
may  absorb  the  surplus  ink  of  the  first- 
printed  side  of  the  web.  The  inking  ap- 
paratus consists  of  two  drums  parallel  to 
each  other,  each  provided  with  the  neces- 
Miry    inklng-rollers    ii.    The    producing 


the  carriage,  brings  down  the  platen  and 
returns  it,  then  runs  out  the  carriage, 
the  tympan  being  lifted  by  attendanto, 
who  remove  the  printed  sheet,  replace  it 
with  another,  turn  down  the  tympan,  and 
leave  the  machine  to  go  through  its 
motions  over  again.  The  great  improve- 
ments recently  made  on  cylinder  ma- 
chines, especially  of  the  'French'  class, 
having  made  them  capable  of  producing 
book  work  of  the  nnest  quality,  the 
use  of  the  platen  is  now  confined  to 
special  softs  of  work. 

Up  to  1840  there  was  no  press  strong 
enough  to  ^rint  properly  a  wood  cut  of 
48  square  inches  in  size;  now  cuts  of 
2000  square  inches,  or  50  by  40  inches, 
are  printed  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 
The  colored  boppkements  of  the  pictorial 
journals  are  often  admirable  reproduc- 
tions of  works  of  high  art. 
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power  of  this  machine  is  from  12,000  to 
15,000  perfect  eight-page  papers  per  hour. 
Machines  of  later  origin  very  greatly 
surpass  this  in  productive  capacity, 
papers  of  8  to  12  pages  being  printed 
at  a  speed  of  24,000  per  hour,  and  4 
to  6  page  papers  at  48,000  per  hour. 

Tlie  machines  hitherto  described  have 
been  of  the  cylinder  class  and  of  the 
outcome  of  that  class  —  the  rotary. 
The  platen  or  flat-surface  printing-ma- 
chine was  contrived  soon  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  cylinder,  and  had  for  its 
aim  the  production  of  work  equal  in 
quality  to  that  produced  by  the  hand- 
press,  and  at  a  greater  speed.  It  is 
constructed  upon  the  same  principle  as 
the  hand-press  so  far  as  the  mode  of 
raking  the  impression  is  concerned,  but 
is  distinguished  from  that  press  in  that 
U  automatically  inks  the  forme,  runs  in 


Prinr  (pri'er),  a  title  somewhat  less 
x^iiui  dignified  than  that  of  abbot,  for- 
merly given  to  the  head  of  a  small 
monastery,  designated  a  priory.  Simi- 
larly the  term  prioress  was  applied  to  the 
head  of  a  convent  of  females.  See  Ab' 
5ey. 

Prnn*.  Matthew,  an  English  poet,  the 
*  ""^>  son  of  a  joiner,  bom  in  1644, 
and  educated  at  Westminster  School. 
He  early  found  a  patron  in  the  Earl 
of  Dorset,  through  whose  good  offices  he 
was  enabled  to  enter,  in  1682,  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated as  B.A.  in  1686,  and  was  shortly  aft- 
er chosen  fellow.  At  college  he  contracted 
an  intimacy  with  Charles  Montagu,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Halifax,  in  concert  with 
whom,  in  1687^  he  composed  the  Cnuniry 
Mouse  and  Ctty  Mouse  —  a  parody  on 
Dryden*s  Hind  and  Panther.    This  work 
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brought  him  into  fame,  and  in  1690  lie 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the  English 
embassy  at  The  Hague.  In  1697  he  was 
nominated  secretary  to  the  plenipotenti- 
aries who  concluded  the  Peace  of  Rys- 
wick,  and  on  his  return  was  made  sec- 
retary to  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
In  1701  he  entered  Parliament  as  a 
Whig,  but  soon  after  clianged  Ids  poli- 
tics and  joined  the  Tory  party.  He  was 
in  consequence  excluded  from  oflSce  dur- 
ing the  regime  of  Marlborough  and 
Godolphiiit  and  he  employed  himself  in 
writing  and  publishing  another  volume 
of  poems.  In  1711,  when  the  Tories 
again  obtained  the  ascendency,  he  was 
employed  in  secretly  negotiating  at  Paris 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and 
he  remained  in  France  until  1714,  at  first 
as  a  secret  agent,  afterwards  as  ambassa- 
dor.  On  the  accession  of  George  I,  when 
the  Whigs  were  once  more  in  power. 
Prior  was  recalled  and  examined  before 
the  privy-council  in  respect  to  his  share 
in  negotiating  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
and  was  kept  in  custody  on  a  charge  of 
high  treason  for  two  years,  although  ulti- 
mately discharged  without  trial.  During 
his  imprisonment  he  wrote  Alma,  or  the 
Progress  of  the  Mind,  which,  together 
with  his  most  ambitious  work,  fifo/omoti. 
was  published  in  1718.  He  died  in  1721 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Prior  was  endowed  with  much  wit  and 
power  of  satire;  and  manv  of  his  lighter 

?iieces  are  charming,  but  his  serious  per- 
ormances  fail  in  moving  either  the  feel- 
ings or  the  fancy. 

PriscianUB  fpriB^'i-an-us),  usuaUy 
Axxovxauuo  known  as  Pbiboian,  a 
celebrated  Roman  grammarian,  who  lived 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century 
of  our  era,  and  of  whom  little  more 
is  Imown  than  that  he  was  bom  at 
Cssarea,  taught  granunar  at  Constanti- 
nople in  the  tmie  of  Justinian,  and  wrote 
the  Insiiiutiones  Qramtnatiow,  an  expo- 
sition of  Latin  grammar.  His  work, 
successively  abridged  by  several  writers, 
formed  the  basis  of  instruction  in  Latin 
up  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and  there 
exist  at  present  about  one  thousand 
MSS.  of  it,  none  dating  before  the  ninth 
centurv.  It  contains  numerous  quota- 
tions from  Latin  authors  now  lost. 

PrisciUian  ,W^S>  t  ?n'  S: 

known  as  Priscillianists.  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century,  their  doctrines  being 
a  mixture  of  Gnosticism  and  Manichae* 
ism.  PrisciUian  was  himself  a  wealthy 
and  accomplished  man,  of  very  temperate 
and  strenuous  habits.  His  followers  did 
not  leave  the  Catholic  Church,  and  he  was 
actually  at  one  time  made  a  bishop  him- 


selL  He  was  ultimately  executed  at 
Treves  in  385,  after  a  prolonged  struggle 
with  the  orthodox  clergy.  The  most  ms- 
tinctive  part  of  his  creed  was  the  belief 
in  an  evil  spirit  as  the  supreme  power. 
His  sect  lasted  until  about  6bO  aj>. 
Prism  (prism),  in  geometry,  a  solid 
figure  which  might  be  generated 
by  the  motion  of  a  line  kept  parallel  to 
itself,  one  extremity  of  it  oeing  carried 
round  a  rectilinear  figure.  A  'right 
priam '  is  one  in  which  the  faces  are 
at  right  angles  to  the  ends.  In  optics  a 
prism  is  a  transparent  body  having  two 
plane  faces  not  parallel  to  one  another, 
and  most  commonly  it  is  made  of  glass, 
and  triangular  in  section,  the  section 
forming  either  a  right-angled,  equilateral, 
or    isosceles    triangle.    The    two    latter 


Light  passing  through  Prism. 

varieties  are  most  familiar.  If  a  ray  of 
light,  SI,  enter  such  a  prism  by  one  of 
the  two  principal  faces,  it  Is  bent  in 
passing  through  so  as  to  take  the  direc- 
tion by  8IEB.  The  angle  which  the  rav 
in  the  prism  makes  with  the  normal. 
Ni,  is  always  smaller  than  the  ansle  of 
incidence,  nis,  and  the  angle  which  it 
makes  with  the  normal,  en,  is  smaller 
than  the  angle  of  emergence,  n'eb,  the 
ray  being  always  bent  towards  the  base 
of  the  prism.  Not  only  is  the  rav  thus 
bent,  but  it  is  also  decomposed,  and 
bv  suitable  arrangements  could  be  ex- 
hibited as  made  up  of  what  are  usually 
known  as  the  seven  primary  colors: 
violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange, 
and  red.  See  Color,  Light,  Optics,  Speo' 
trutn. 

Prison  (priz'n),  a  house  in  which  a 
4.XXPVU  p^pg^jQ  jg  confined  and  thereby 
deprived  of  his  personal  liberty;  espe- 
cially a  buildine  for  the  confinement  or 
safe  custody  of  criminals,  debtors,  or 
others.  Imprisonment  is  now  one  of  the 
recognized  methods  of  ludicially  punish- 
ing certain  crimes;  but  formerly  it 
was    employed    in    nearly    ev^rv    conn^ 
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try  in  Europe  for  purposes  of  in- 
justice and  oppression.  Men  were  hid- 
den in  darlc  dungeons,  where  in  a 
short  time  they  perished,  through  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  law  to  protect  those  who 
were  offensive  to  the  powerful;  and  even 
in  Great  Britain,  where  the  laws  have 
always  condemned  the  incarceration  of 
the  innocent,  the  prison  was,  by  the  con- 
nivance of  the  authorities,  made  sub- 
servient to  gross  injustice  and  cruelty. 
To  the  eighteenth  century  belongs  the 
honor  of  Initiating  the  proper  regula- 
tion of  imprisonment  In  Britain  pariia- 
mentar^r  inquiries  brought  out  strange 
revelations  as  to  the  horrors  of  the 
debtors*  prisons;  but  public  interest  in 
the  subject  was  only  effectually  aroused 
by  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  the 
celebrated  John  Howard,  who  in  1773 
began,  without  any  officud  standing,  to 
make  inspections  of  the  chief  English 
prisons.  He  found  these  places  not  only  in- 
sanitary and  ill  ventilated,  but  filthy,  poi- 
sonous, and  in  nearly  every  case  over- 
crowded. Disease  was  rampant,  and  no 
measures  were  taken  to  prevent  its 
spread ;  many  of  the  prisons  were  utterly 
unfit  for  human  creatures  to  live  in; 
and,  to  crown  all,  such  intercourse  was 
allowed  between  the  prisoners  as  en- 
sured the  reduction  of  all  to  the  level 
of  the  most  corrupt  and  criminal.  How- 
ard's revelations  caused  such  a  feeling 
throughout  the  country  that  prison 
reformation  could  no  longer  be  delayed. 
The  result  was  that  parliament  en- 
trusted a  committee  of  three  (off  whom 
Howard  was  one)  with  the  duty  of 
framing  a  suitable  scheme  for  the  future 
management  of  the  prisons.  Their  rec- 
ommendations were  embodied  in  the  Act 
10,  Geo.  Ill  c.  74  (1779),  which  sets 
forth  distinctly  the  principles  that  were 
to  govern  future  prison  discipline  in 
Britain.  The  chief  features  emphasized 
are  —  solitary  confinement,  cleanliness^, 
medical  help,  regular  work,  and  the  en- 
forcement of  order  —  the  same  princi- 
ples, indeed,  which  are  now  adopted  by 
every  civilized  state  in  the  world.  Up 
almost  to  this  time  many  criminals  had 
been  sent  as  convicts  to  America;  but 
this  being  no  longer  possible,  the  new 
scheme  was  intended  to  provide  accom- 
modation for  such  at  home.  Australia, 
however,  now  presented  itself  as  a  new 
field  for  transportation,  and  the  legisla- 
ture hailed  with  joy  this  new  receptacle 
for  criminals.  The  newborn  zeal  of  the 
public  died  out  with  the  absence  of  any 
need  for  change,  and  the  whole  scheme 
dropped  for  eleven  years,  to  be  revived 
again  by  the  earnest  enthusiasm  of  a 
single     individual.    In     1791     Bentham 


published  a  work,  in  which  he  con- 
structed (on  paper)  a  model  prison, 
which  he  called  the  Panopticon,  Next 
vear  he  proposed  himself  to  construct  the 
building  in  reality.  His  ideal  prison 
was  not  unlike  Howard's;  but  Bentham 
trusted  greatly  to  publicity  and  free 
communication  JMtween  criminals  and  the 
public  for  the  protection  of  the  inmates 
from  oppression.  In  1794  the  govern- 
ment adopted  his  scheme,  but  the  con- 
struction of  the  prison  was  put  off  till 
1810,  when  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  moved 
Parliament  to  take  up  the  matter  once 
more.  This  time  it  was  pushed  to  a 
successful  issue;  and  In  1811  was  erected 
the  famous  penitentiary  of  Millbank,  vir- 
tually on  Howard's  plans,  and  destined  to 
be  the  precursor  of  the  modern  prison. 
This  was  only  the  beginning  of  reform, 
and  the  credit  of  carrying  it  on  is  largely 
due  to  the  Prison  Discipline  Society, 
and  to  Mr.  Buxton  and  Mrs.  Fry,  Its 
leading  members.  The  latter  began  her 
work  at  Newgate  in  1813,  and  found 
that  prison  in  a  state  as  bad  as  can  be 
imagined.  Among  the  prisoners  them- 
selves she  effected  a  reformation,  perhaps 
only  temporary;  but  among  the  public 
her  efforts  inaugurated  a  desire  for  im- 
provement which  resulted  In  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  such  scandals.  In  1824  and 
1826  the  legislature  passed  important 
acts  for  the  regulation  of  prisons,  con- 
taining provisions  for  moral  and  sani- 
tary care  of  prisoners,  separation  of  the 
sexes,  etc  The  use  of  irons  was  par- 
tially forbidden,  and  separate  cells  for 
each  prisoner  recommended.  These  laws, 
thougn  not  carried  out  to  the  letter  at 
first,  were  verv  helpful  to  future  re- 
formers. In  1831  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  reported  in  favor  of 
separate  cells  in  all  cases,  and  this  sug- 
gestion was  adopted.  The  gradual  work 
of  modernizing  prisons  then  went  on 
until  the  cessation  of  transportation  to 
New  South  Wales  hi  1840  and  the  gen- 
eral defects  of  this  system  rendered  it 
necessary  to  look  out  for  new  ways  of 
disposing  of  the  criminal  population. 
The  chief  features  of  the  new  scheme 
now  brought  into  operation  consisted  of 
the  following:  (1)  Separate  confinement 
in  a  penitentiary  for  a  short  period;  (2) 
hard  prison  labor  in  some  public  work; 
and  (3)  transportation  with  ticket-of« 
leave.  For  the  first  of  these  forms  of 
punishment  the  existing  prisons  were 
used;  for  the  second,  which  really  came 
in  place  of  the  former  system  of  wholesale 
transportation,  public  work  was  found  at 
Portland,  Dartmoor,  and  Portsmouth. 
The  third  wrs  not  successful.  The  colo- 
nies refused  to  receive  the  ticket-of -leave 
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men,  and  these  had  ultimately  to  be  lib- 
erated at  home.  At  present  the  system 
of  imprisonment  in  Britain  stands  thus: 
When  the  convict  is  sentenced  for  a  pe- 
riod of  two  years  or  less,  the  punishment 
is  technically  termed  imprisonment.  The 
criminal  passes  the  time  in  a  local  prison, 
where  he  lives  in  solitary  confinement  and 
works  at  the  tread-wheel  for  a  month ;  if 
his  conduct  is  good  he  receives  marks 
which  entitle  him  to  improved  conditions 
as  the  close  of  his  term  approaches. 
Penal  servitude  is  the  title  applied  to 
terms  of  imprisonment  which  exceed  two 
years.  It  is  passed  in  a  convict  prison, 
and  is  divided  into  three  periods.  The 
first  lasts  nine  months,  is  one  of  solitary 
confinement,  and  during  it  the  convict  is 
set  to  work  at  some  industry.  The  sec- 
ond period  is  also  distinguished  by  cellu- 
lar isolation,  but  the  convict  works  along 
with  others  at  one  of  the  great  convict 
prisons,  such  as  Portland  or  Dartmoor. 
The  final  period  is  that  of  release  on 
ticket-of -leave,  during  which  the  convict 
is  obliged  to  report  himself  at  intervals 
to  the  police. 

In  the  United  States  prison  horrors  in 
the  early  days  differed  only  from  those 
of  the  mother  country  in  the  fact  that 
prisons  were  rare.  Connecticut  for  more 
than  fifty  years  had  an  underground 
prison  in  an  old  mining  pit.  In  Phila- 
delphia all  grades  of  criminals  and  both 
sexes  were  huddled  together.  In  Boston 
debtors  were  confined  with  criminals  in 
common  night-rooms.  Every  village  had 
its  stocks,  pillory,  and  whipping-post. 
Reform  began  in  Philadelphia,  where  in 
1776  was  formed  *  The  Society  for  Allevi- 
ating the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons.' 
The  Boston  *  Prison  Discipline  Society ' 
of  1824,  and  the  *  Prison  Association  of 
New  York/  organized  later,  are  still 
active.  The  *  National  Prison  Associa- 
tion of  America'  was  formed  in  1870, 
now  one  of  the  most  efficient  in  the 
world.  Prison  reform  congresses  have 
been  held  in  all  large  cities,  where  the 
humanitarian  influences  of  state  officials 
have  been  unified  in  one  body.  One  of 
the  misfortunes  of  the  prison  systems  in 
many  of  the  States  is  a  disposition  to 
regard  convicts  as  slaves  of  the  state, 
the  profit  of  whose  labor  is  so  much  clear 
gain  to  the  state  treasury.  Competi- 
tion with  labor  outside  the  prison  walls 
being  thus  forced,  troubles  have  ensued 
of  great  peril  —  as  in  Tennessee  in  1890- 
93  among  iron  and  coal  miners,  and  in 
other  Southern  and  Western  States. 
In  some  of  these  States  the  convicts  are 
made  to  perform  outdoor  labor  and  at 
times  hired  out  to  contractors  by  whom 
they  are  often  treated  very  harshly  and 


cruelly.  The  evils  of  this  system  have 
of  late  been  made  evident,  and  earnest 
efforts  to  reform  or  do  away  with  the 
system  are  being  made.  See  also  Ptin- 
uhtnenU 

Privflf  AAr  ^  vessel  of  war  owned  and 
rTlY^J,WTf  equipped  by  private  in- 
dividuals to  seize  or  plunder  the  ships 
of  an  enemy.  Such  a  vessel  must  be 
licensed  by  government  and  under  a  letter 
of  marque,  otherwise  she  is  a  pirate. 
The  letters  of  marque  were  first  granted 
in  Ehigland  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
V,  in  view  of  the  war  with  France; 
and  they  were  issued  to  aggrieved  sub- 
jects in  order  that  they  might  compen- 
sate themselves  for  injury  done  by 
foreigners.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it 
became  common  to  grant  commissions 
to  privateers.  England,  Holland,  and 
Spam,  as  the  three  principal  naval 
powers,  used  this  effective  weapon  freely ; 
and  France  also  sent  out  privateers  in 
every  war  in  which  she  was  engaged.  A 
neutral  is  not  forbidden  by  the  law  of 
nations  to  accept  a  commission  for  priva- 
teermg;  but  he  mav  be,  and  generally 
is,  by  treaty.  In  1818  Congresc  passed 
a  law  forbidding  enlistments  on  foreign 
privateers.  By  the  Declaration  of  I'arir, 
1856>  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
mutually  agreed  to  abandon  the  .'ight 
to  arm  privateers  in  case  of  war;  but 
several  nations,  chief  of  them  'jq'iwj  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  have  not 
agreed  to  this,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  will  be  always  strictly  acted  upon 
even  by  the  parties  to  the  declaration. 
The  German  volunteer  fleet  of  1870  can 
not  be  very  clearly  distinguished  from  a 
collection  of  privateers.  The  practice  of 
privateering,  while  useful  to  maritime 
countries,  and  necessary  at  one  period  to 
England,  is  very  harassing  to  trade,  and 
gives  endless  opportunities  for  private 
plunder.  It  was  probably  in  deprecation 
of  irresponsible  warfare  of  any  kind  that 
the  powers  agreed  to  abandon  privateer- 
ing in  1856.  At  the  Hague  Conference 
of  1907,  the  question  of  privateering  was 
considered,  and  strict  precautions  taken 
against  the  revival  of  this  practice  in 
naval  war,  by  insisting  that  when  mer- 
chant vessels  are  converted  into  cruisers 
they  shall  be  formally  enrolled  on  the 
naval  list  and  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  commissioned  naval  officer, 
with  a  crew  subject  to  naval  discipline. 
PriiTAf  (priv'et;  Liffuatrum),  a  genus 
x^nvct  of  plants  of  the  order  01eace«B. 
The  common  privet  (L.  vulg&re)  is  a 
native  of  Europe,  growing  8  or  10  feet 
high;  the  leaves  are  elliptico-lanceolate, 
entire,  and  smooth;  the  flowers  slightly 
odoFOUs,  white  at  first,  but  soon  chanir 
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iog  to  a  reddish  brown;  and  the  berries 
dark  purple,  approaching  black.  This 
Bjpecies  is  much  used  in  £mglish  gardens 
for  ornamental  hedges.  It  is  found  in 
woods  from  Virginia  to  Mississippi,  and 
is  now  widely  used  for  hedges  and  other 
ornamental  purposes  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  numerous  other  species. 
PriirilAC^A  (priv'i-lij;  Latin,  pri/v- 
rnVUege  iVJ^Vim),  a  particular  ex- 
emption from  the  general  rules  of  law. 
This  exemption  may  be  either  real  or 
personal:  real,  when  it  attaches  to  any 
place;  personal,  when  it  attaches  to  ner- 
Bons,  as  ambassadors,  members  of  Con- 
gress, clergymen,  lawyers,  and  others. 
Real  privilege  is  now  of  little  importance ; 
personal  privilege,  however,  is  guaran- 
teed to  many  individuals.  Suitors  and 
counsels  are  exempt  from  arrest  while 
in  court;  and  Congressmen  while  in  at- 
tendance in  and  going  and  retaming 
from  their  respective  Houses. 

Privileged  Commuiiieatioii. 

See   Confidential  Communication, 

Privy^hamber,  ^'''„SJJJ?^,  ^, 

royal  household  of  England,  instituted  by 

Henry  VII.    Their  duties  are  to  attend 

the  sovereign;  but  their  appointment  is 

now   merely   a   mark   of  honor,   neither 

service  nor  salary  being  attached  to  their 

posts. 

Priinr..nATi-nni1    ^^^  council  of  state 

ereign,  convened  to  concert*  matters  for 
the  public  service,  and  for  the  honor  and 
safety  of  the  realm.  The  Ehiglish  privy- 
council  may  be  said  to  have  existed  from 
times  of  great  antiquity;  but  the  coun- 
cilium  ordinarium,  established  by  Ed- 
ward I.  was  the  parent  of  the  modern 
institution.  It  consisted  of  the  chief 
ministers,  jndges,  and  officers  of  state, 
tnd  grew  in  power  and  influence  rapidly^ 
though  repeatedly  checked  bv  jealous 
Parliaments.  Since  the  time  of  the  Long 
Parliament  the  power  of  the  council  has 
been  much  reduced,  and  the  rise  of  the 
cabinet  has  effectually  blotted  out  all 
the  more  important  functions  of  the 
earlier  body.  The  privy-council  of  Scot- 
land was  absorbed  in  that  of  England  at 
the  union;  but  Ireland  has  a  special 
privy-council  still.  As  it  exists  at  pres- 
ent, the  number  of  members  of  the  privy- 
council  is  indefinite;  they  are  nominated 
by  the  sovereign  at  pleasure,  and  no  pat- 
ent or  grant  is  necessary,  but  thev  must 
be  natural-bom  subjects.  The  list  of 
privy-councilors  (some  200  in  number) 
now  embraces,  besides  the  members  of 
the  royal  family  and  the  members  of  th» 
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cabinet,  the  archbishops  and  the  Bishop 
of  London,  the  great  officers  of  state,  the 
lord-chancellor  and  chief  judges,  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  commander-in-chief;  and  other  per- 
sons who  fill  or  have  filled  responsible 
offices  under  the  crown,  as  well  as  some 
who  may  not  have  filled  any  important 
office.    Officially  at  the  head  is  the  lord- 

g resident  of  the  council,  who  is  appointed 
y  patent,  and  who  manages  the  debates 
and  reports  results  to  the  sovereign.  A 
member  of  the  privy-council  has  the  title 
of  'right  honorable.'  It  is  only  on  very 
extraordinary  occasions  that  all  the  mem- 
bers attend  the  council,  and  it  is  not  now 
usual  for  any  member  to  attend  unless 
specially  summoned.  The  attendance  of 
at  least  six  members  is  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  council.  Privy-councilors  are  by 
their  oath  bound  to  advise  the  crown 
without  partiality,  affection,  or  dread;  to 
keep  its  counsel  secret,  to  avoid  corrup- 
tion, and  to  assist  in  the  execution  of 
what  Ib  resolved  upon.  While  the  polit- 
ical importance  of  the  privy-council,  once 
very  great,  has  been  extinguished  by  the 
growth  of  the  system  of  party  govern- 
ment, it  still  retains  functions  both  ad- 
ministrative and  judicial. 

Orders  in  council  are  orders  issued  by 
the  sovereign,  by  and  with  the  advice  of 
the  privy-council,  either  by  virtue  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  independently  of 
any  act  of  Parliament,  or  by  virtue  of 
such  act,  authorizing  the  sovereign  In 
council  to  modify  or  disi^nse  with  certain 
statutory  provisions  which  it  may  be  ex- 
pedient in  particular  conjunctures  to 
alter  or  suspend.  

Privy.pnrse,  KPorthTVoy" 

household  of  Great  Britain,  whose  func- 
tion it  is  to  take  charge  of  the  payment 
of  the  private  expenses  and  charities  of 
the  sovereign. 

Priw-ft^ftl  A  ^&^  appended  by  the 
x-rivy  seal,  g^tish  sovereign  to  such 
grants  or  documents  as  are  afterwards 
to  pass  the  great  seal.  Since  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII  the  privy-seal  has  been 
the  warrant  of  the  legality  of  grants 
from  the  crown,  and  the  authority  for 
the  lord-chancellor  to  affix  the  great  seal ; 
such  grants  are  termed  letters-patent. 
The  officer  who  has  the  custody  of  the 
privy-seai  is  called  lord  privy-seal,  and  is 
the  fifth  great  officer  of  state,  having  also 
generally  a  seat  in  the  cabinet. 
Pri7P  (Pi^)>  anything  captured  in  vir- 
*  **^^  tue  of  the  rights  of  war.  Prop- 
erty captured  on  land  is  usually  called 
booty,  the  term  prize  being  more  par- 
ticularly used  with  reference  to  naval 
oaptuiy^    The   right   of   belligerents   u 
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capture  the  property  of  their  enemiet  on  here  shown  is  a  large  structure  supported 
the  sea  is  universally  admitted,  as  well  by  and  formed  of  stout  timbers.  The  out- 
as  the  right  to  prevent  violation  of  the  riner  may  have  weights  placed  on  it 
law  of  nations  by  neutrals,  so  long  as  and  adjusted  according  to  circumstances, 
the  independence  of  other  nations  is  not  Proas  carry  a  lugsail  generally  of  mat- 
interfered    with.     It    is    accordingly   set-  ting. 

tied  as  a  principle  of  the  law  of  nations  PrAbfi.bili8t8    (pi^ob'a-bil-ists),    a 

that  every  belligerent  has  a  right  to  es-  **v"«*""*"*'»    name  applied   to  those 

tablish  tribunals  of  prize,  and  to  examine  philosophers  who  maintain  that  certainty 

and  decide  upon  all  maritime  captures;  is  impossible,  and  that  we  muht  be  sat- 

and  likewise  that  the  courts  of  prise  of  isfied  with  what  is  probable.    This  was 

the    captors    have    exclusive   jurisdiction  the   doctrine   of   the    New    Academy    at 

over  all  matters  relating  to  captures  made  Athens,    particularly   of   Arc<>dilaus   and 

under  the  authority  of  their  sovereign;  Cameades. 

excepting  only  in  cases  where  tlue  capture  Probftbilitv     (prob-a-biri-ti),   in   al- 

was  made  upon  the  territory  of  a  neutral,  **^      m*a*vj     gebra,     the    mathemat- 

or  by  vessels  fitted  out  within  a  neutraPs  ical    Investigation  of  chances;   the  ratio 

limits.    These    cases    involve    an    inva-  of  the  number  of  chances  by  which  an 

sion    of   the    neutral's    sovereignty,    and  event    may    happen    to    the    nhmber    by 

must  be  adjudicated  in  his  court    The  which   it  may  both   happen  or   fail.     If 

decisions  of  the  prize  courts  are  final  and  an  event  may  happen  in  a  ways  and  fail 

conclusive   upon   the   rights   of   property  in  h  ways,  and  all  these  ways  are  equally 

involved;   and   if   their   judgments  work  likely    to   occur,    the   probability    of    its 

injustice  to  the  subjects  of  other  powers  a 

their  claims  must   be   adjusted  between  happening  is ,  and  the  probability 

the  sovereigns  of  their  respective  states.  a  +  5 

Prior  to  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  a 

into    the    European    war     (1917),    the  of    its    failing    is ,        'certainty* 

American  government  protested  against  a  +  5 
the  British  procedure  of  taking  neutral  being  represented  by  unity.  When  the 
vessels  into  port  for  examination,  con-  probability  of  the  happening  of  an 
tending  that  the  examination  should  be  event  is  to  the  probability  of  its  fail- 
carried  out  on  the  high  seas;  Great  ing  as  a  to  5,  the  fact  is  expressed 
Britain    pleaded    that    because    of    Ger-  in   popular   language   thus  —  the   'odds' 

re  a  to  b  for  the  event,  or  6  to  a  against 


many's  unlawful  employment  of  the  sub-    are 
marine  the  prize  rules  must  of  necessity   the 


be  altered.  The  decisions  of  national  prize  such  that  one  must  happen,  and  only  one 

courts  may  properly  be  subjected  to  inter-  can  happen,  and  suppose  the  first  event 

national  review.  can  happen  in  a  ways,  the  second  in  h 

PrOfi.    (P1^^'a)>  b.  peculiar  kind  of  sail-  ways,  and  the  third  in  o  ways,  and  that 

Axvoi    {i|g.5o3|^    ugQj    Iq    xhe    Malay   or  all  these  ways  are  equally  likely  to  occur. 


Eastern  Archipelago  and 
the  Pacific.     It  is  vari- 
ously   constructed,    but 
regularly   has   one   side 
quite  flat,  on  a  line  with 
the  stem   and  ster 
while  the  other 
side  is  curved  in 
the    usual    way ; 
and  being  equally 
sharp  at  stem  and 
siern,    it    sails 
equally    well 
in  either  di-    i\.y 
rection  with-   -.if.... 
out    turning.   ** 
Their    shape    and    small 
breadth  of  beam  would  ren- 
der them  peculiarly  liable  to 
overset  were  it  not  for  the 
**!! trigger   they   carry,   ad- 
^.^sted  sometimes  to  one  side 
and  sometimes  to  both  sides. 
The  outrigger  in  the  example    Plan,  £levsti«n.  and  End  View  of  Pros. 


T'-pK'^ 


then  it  is  evident  that  the 
probability  of  the  happen- 
ing   of    the    first    event    is 

,  and  of  its  failing 

h  -\-  o 

.    Example : 

a  +  h  +  o 

Suppose  that  3  white 

balls,  4  black  balls, 
and  5  red  balls 
are  thrown 
promiscuously 
into  a  bag,  and 
a  person  draws 
out  one  of 
them;  the 
probability 
that  this  wiU 
be  white  is  ^ 
or  i ,  the 
probabilUy 
that  it  wiU  bt 
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black  if  4/12  or  1/3,  the  probabiUt/  that 
it  win  be  red  is  5/12.  The  theory  of  prob- 
abilities is  a  complicated  and  extensiye 
one  and  has  been  much  ntilised  in  ac- 
tuarial science;  it  has  also  been  used  in 
calculatinf  the  chances  at  various  games. 

Probate  Court    i^^»>  ^,,^ 

Jurisdiction  in  questions  relating  to  the 
probate  of  wills,  the  administration  of 
property  left  by  intestates,  the  manage- 
ment of  testamentary  trusts^  the  guard- 
ianship of  infants,  and  similar  matters. 
A  probate  Judge  is  commonly  called  a 
surrogate,  and  in  some  states  the  tribu- 
nal itself  is  known  as  a  surrogate's  court. 
The  ordinary  courts  of  common  law  and 
the  probate  courts  have  as  a  rule  con- 
current Jurisdiction  in  removing  trustees 
and  guardians.  In  England  a  probate 
court  was  constituted  in  1858  which 
superseded  the  ecclesiastical  courts  tn 
matters  relating  to  wills  and  successions. 
The  Judicature  Acts  of  1873-75  trans- 
ferred its  jurisdiction  to  the  Probate, 
Divorce  ana  Admiralty  Division  of  the 
High  Ck>urt  of  Justice. 

Probation  i^^^^'^^^k,^  ^^ 

or  delinquent  children  are  set  at  liberty 
by  the  court  under  the  supervision  of  a 
probation  officer,  who  is  responsible  to 
the  court  for  the  good  conduct  and  pro- 

Eessive  reform  of  the  offender.  If  the 
tter  fails  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the 
probation  he  may  be  brought  back  to 
coun  and  consigned  to  a  prison  or  re- 
formatory. When  he  fulfills  them  be  ii 
released  from  probation  and  becomes  a 
free  citlsen.  The  probation  system  is 
based  on  the  theory  that  the  reformation 
of  the  criminal  rather  than  his  punishment 
is  the  most  effective  protection  to  sodetv* 
and  that  in  the  early  stages  of  criminal- 
ity reformation  is  much  more  probable  if 
the  individual  is  permitted  to  live  under 
normal  conditions  with  the  advice  of  an 
intelligent  and  sympathetic  person. 

Proboscidea  0>«)-V"•*^^*^  ^  ^ 

AAvwvovAu^^n  ^^  ^  mammals  distin- 
guished, as  imnlied  by  this  name,  by  the 
possession  of  uie  characteristic  proboscis 
or  trunk.  Of  this  dass  the  elephant 
alone  exists;  but  there  are  several  ex- 
tinct animals  comprised  in  it. 

Proboscis  (Pf<>:Wis),  the  term  hp- 
^  ■  plied  to  the  longer  or 
shorter  flexible  muscular  organ  formed 
by  the  elongated  nose  of  several  mammals. 
Although  seen  in  a  modified .  degree  in 
the  tapirs,  etc.,  the  term  is  more  gener^ 
ally  restricted  and  applied  to  indicate  the 
flexible  '  trunk '  of  the  elephant 

Proboscis  Monkey,  ^iJ|^=t^ 


sdZw),  a  native  of  Borneo,  distinguished 
particularly  by  its  elongated  nose,  its 
shortened  thumbs,  and  its  elongated 
tail.  The  general  color  ia  a  lightish  red. 
These  monaeys  are  arboreal  in  habits, 
and  appear  to  freauent  the  neighborhood 
of  streams  and  rivers,  congregating  in 
troops. 
Pmlm  a    (  prO'bus ) ,  Mabcus  Aureuus, 

man  emperors,  was  born  at  Sirmium  in 
the  year  232.  At  an  early  age  Marcus 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Emperor 
Valerian,  by  whom,  after  having  distin- 
guished himself  by  military  service,  he 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  legion;  and 
the  brilliancy  of  his  subsequent  conduct 
in  the  African,  Persian,  Arabian  and 
Germanic  campaigns  brought  him  into 
still  more  prominent  notice.  On  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Tacitus,  in  276, 
the  army  hailed  him  as  emperor,  a  selec- 
tion immediately  confirmed  by  the  senate 
and  people  of  Rome.  His  chief  struggle 
during  bis  reign  was  to  guard  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  empire  against  the  barbarians, 
a  task  which  he  carried  out  with  areat 
success  both  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
He  also  settled  large  numbers  of  bar- 
barians in  the  frontier  provuices,  and 
admitted  them  to  his  legions;  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  makhig  of  roads  and 
draining  of  marshes.  His  skilful  admin- 
istratiou  and  public  virtues  did  not, 
however,  protect  him  from  enmity;  and 
after  a  short  reign  he  was  murdered  in 
a  military  insurrection  in  282. 
PrnnAilnr^    (prO-B«'dar),  GlYlL,   is 

rroceaure  ^^  ^^^^y^^  '^^  proceeduig 

in  a  civil  suit  throughout  its  various 
stages.  In  the  United  States,  when  re- 
dress io  sought  for  a  civil  injury,  the 
injured  party  brings  an  actum  against  the 
party  whom  he  alleges  has  done  the  in- 
jury. The  person  who  raises  an  action  is 
termed  the  plaintiff,  and  he  against  whom 
the  action  is  brought  the  defendant;  in 
Scotland  the  terms  are  pur9uer  and  de- 
fender. It  is  usual  before  the  suit  is 
commenced  for  the  plaintiff's  attorney  to 
acquaint  the  defendant  with  the  demand 
of  bis  client,  and  state  that  unless  com- 
plied with  legal  proceedings  will  be  insti- 
tuted. Should  thiB  not  have  the  desired 
effect,  the  action  is  b^j^m  as  a  rule  by 
issuing  against  the  defendant  a  writ  of 
Mummons,  commanding  him  to  enter  an 
appearance  in  court,  failina  which  an  ap- 
pearance will  be  entered  for  him  by  the 
plaintiff.  (See  Nonappearance.)  When 
an  appearance  has  been  entered  both  par- 
ties to  the  suit  are  now  said  to  be  in 
courts  and  judgment  may  be  proceeded 
with.  The  next  stage  is  the  pleadinpa 
or  the  statements  in  legal  form  of  tbt 
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cause  of  action  or  ground  of  defense 
brought  forward  by  the  respective  sides. 
The  next  stage  of  prece^ure  after  the 
pleadings  is  the  U9ue,  which  may  be 
either  on  matter  of  law,  when  it  is  called 
a  demurrer,  or  on  matter  of  fact,  where 
the  fact  only  is  disputed.  A  demurrer  is 
determined  by  the  pudges  after  hearing 
argument  on  both  sides,  but  an  issue  of 
fact  has  to  be  investigated  before  a  jury, 
And  this  is  denominated  trial  by  jury. 
(See  Jury  and  Jury  TriaU.)  After  the 
judge  has  summed  up  to  the  jury  the 
verdict  follows  and  then  the  judgment  of 
the  court;  where  there  is  no  jury,  of 
course,  judgment  is  pronounced  by  the 
judge  after  hearing  counsel. 

ProcellaridsB  tef^f^'ltW^t 

of  which  the  typical  genus  is  Procellaria* 
Pr/wtAflfl  (prd'ses),  in  law,  a  term  ap- 
xrui.e»»    p,j^   jjj   j^   wideBt  sense  to 

the  whole  course  of  proceedings  in  a  cause 
real  or  personal,  civil  or  criminal. 
'Prnnpftqi  nn  ilI  ( pr^  -  s^sh '  un  •  al ) ,  a 
rrocessionai  gervice-book  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  for  use  in  religious 
processions.  Some  of  the  processionals  of 
ancient  date  are  very  rare  and  highly 
valued  by  book-fanciers. 

Procession  of  the  Holy  Ohost. 

See  Holy  Qh09t. 

ProAifla  (pro'chi-d&;  anciently.  Pro- 
rrociaa  chyta),  an  island  on  the 
west  coast  of  S.  Italy,  lying  nearly  mid- 
way between  the  island  of  Ischia  and  the 
coast  of  the  province  of  Naples.  It  is 
about  3  miles  long  and  1  mile  broad,  flat 
in  surface,  and  fertile.  The  principal 
place  of  the  island  is  Procida,  or  Castello 
di  Procida,  which  has  a  harbor,  a  castle, 
and  a  considerable  trade.  Pop.  13,964. 
Procidfl.     Giovanni  da.    See  SicUian 

Proclamation  <  Prok-la-ma'shun ) ,  a 
A  AvvxnAUMVAvu  pqJjIhj  notice  made  by 

a  ruler  or  chief  magistrate  to  the  people, 
concerning  any  matter  which  he  thinks  6t 
to  give  notice  about.  It  may  consist  of 
an  authoritative  announcement  of  some 
grtat  event  affecting  the  State,  but  is  most 
commonly  used  in  Britain  for  the  sum- 
moning, prorogation,  and  dissolution  of 
Parliament.  A  royal  proclamation  must 
be  issued  under  the  great  seal.  In  the 
United  States  the  President  issues  procla- 
mations as  to  treaties,  days  of  thanksgiv- 
ing, admission  of  new  States,  etc.  Proc- 
lamations are  issued  in  the  United  States- 
for  election  days,  the  President,  Govern- 
ors, mayors,  and  sheriffs  acting  by  au- 
thority of  their  oflices. 
PrAnlns  (prolclus).  a  philoHopher  of 
XTAUUius    ^|jg  Neo-Platonic  school,  bom 


at  Byzantium  in  412;  died  at  Athens  in 
485.  He  was  educated  at  Alexandria  and 
Athens  and  became  familiar  with  all 
branches  of  philosophy  and  theology.  As 
a  teacher  at  Athens  he  was  very  success- 
ful. His  system  aimed  at  the  widest  com- 
prehensiveness. He  not  only  endeavored 
to  unite  all  philosophical  schemes,  but 
made  it  a  maxim  that  a  philosopher 
should  embrace  also  all  religions  by  be- 
coming infused  with  their  spirit.  In  his 
writings  he  professes  to  return  to  Plato, 
and  to  bring  down  Neo-Platonism  from 
the  misty  heights  to  which  it  was  raised 
by  Plotinus.  M.  Cousin  placed  him  on 
a  level  with  the  most  distinguished  philos- 
ophers of  Greece,  but  this  estimate  is 
generally  considered  extravagant.  His 
extant  works  include  a  Sketch  of  AMtron- 
omy,  in  which  he  gave  a  short  view  of 
the  systems  of  Hipparchus,  Aristarchus, 
and  Ptolemy;  The  Theology  of  Plato, 
Principles  of  Theology,  a  Life  of  Homer, 
etc 

Proconsul  and  Froprsetor, 

originally,  in  the  ancient  Roman  system 
of  administration,  a  consul  or  prtetor 
whose  command  (or  imperium)  was  pro- 
longed for  a  particular  purpose  after  his 
demission  of  oflSce.  In  course  of  time  the 
terms  came  to  be  applied  to  anyone  who 
was  entrusted  with  some  special  service, 
and  with  magisterial  authority  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  it.  Proconsuls 
and  proprstors  were  generally  men  who 
had  been  consuls  or  prsetors,  but  were 
not  always  so.  There  were  four  varie- 
ties of  proconsul :  1.  A  distinguished 
statesman,  formerly  consul,  appointed  for 
a  special  duty.  2.  An  individual,  who 
had  never  been  consul,  was  sometimes 
created  proconsul  to  be  sent  on  some  im- 
portant mission.  3.  A  consul  occasionally 
had  his  imperium  prolonged,  in  order  to 
complete  some  undertaking^  he  had  com- 
menced. 4.  A  consul  appointed  after  his 
term  of  office  to  the  government  of  a 
province.  The  proconsuls  under  the  re- 
public had  no  authority  within  the  walls 
of  Rome,  and  they  lost  their  imperium 
on  entering  the  city.  Under  the  empire 
the  emperor  was  always  invested  with 
proconsular  authority. 
PrAftft'ni'nq  (pro-ko'pi-us),  Andrew, 
rrOCOpinS  ^  Hussite  leader  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  He  succeeded  Ziska  in 
1424  as  commander  of  the  Taborites.'  the 
chief  section  of  the  Hussites.*  and  became 
the  dread  of  the  troops  of  the  Emp€ror 
Sigismund.  He  made  himself  mastet"  of 
a  large  part  of  Bohemia,  and  ravaged 
Moravia.  Austria,  and  SileSia.  His  prin- 
cipal military  triumphs  were  the  battle 
of  Aussig  in  1426,  and  his  campaigns  in 
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Silesia  and  Saxony  in  the  following  year. 
His  expeditions  were  marked  with  great 
courage  and  slaughter,  and  with  the  de- 
struction of  many  cities,  of  which  Dres- 
den was  the  chief.  In  1431  he  gained  a 
great  victory  over  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, who  was  in  alliance  with  Sigis- 
mund,  and  in  1433  he  appeared  with  a 
large  following  at  the  Council  of  Basel, 
and  demanded,  in  the  name  of  the  Hus- 
sites, various  reforms  in  religious  matters. 
As  the  section  of  the  Hussites  led  by 
Procopius  were  not  satisfied  with  the  con- 
cessions made  by  the  council  war  was 
resumed,  but  Procopius  was  killed  soon 
after  in  a  battle  fought  at  B5hmischbrod 
(1434). 

iProcopius  of  Casarea,  ^ig^SSS 

a  native  of  Gesarea,  in  Palestine,  where 
he  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  about 
500  A.D.  He  first  attracted  the  notice 
of  Belisarius,  who  appointed  him  his  sec- 
retary; and  about  the  yeaic  541  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  a 
senator  and  afterwards  (5(52)  prefect  of 
the  city.  He  died  at  Constantinople 
about  5o5  a.d.  His  works  are  a  history 
of  his  own  times  and  a  history  of  the 
edifices  built  or  repaired  by  Justinian.  A 
scandalous  chronicle  of  the  court  of  Jus- 
tinian, entitled  Anecdotal  has  also  been 
attributed  to  him  by  some  writers. 
PrnftrnRf^R  (pro-krus't6z ;  'the 
rrocrusxes  stretcher'),  a  celebrated 
robber  of  ancient  Greek  legend,  whose 
bed  is  still  proverbially  spoken  of.  The 
legend  of  him  is,  that  if  his  victims  were 
too  short  for  the  bed,  he  stretched  them 
to  death,  while,  if  they  were  too  tall,  he 
cut  off  their  feet  or  legs. 
Procter  (prok't^r),  Brtan  Waller, 
Axvvb^x  j^jj  English  poet  and  prose 
writer,  bom  about  1789;  died  at  London 
in  1874.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow, 
where  he  was  the  schoolfellow  of  Byron 
and  Peel.  His  first  published  work  was 
entitled  Dramatic  Scenes  and  other 
I'oemSf  and  appeared  in  1819  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Barry  Cornwall,  which  re- 
mained Procter's  pseudonym  in  his  future 
writings.  This  volume  being  well  re- 
ceived, he  published  shortly  thereafter  A 
iSicilian  Story  and  Marcian  Colonna,  In 
1821  he  produced  a  tragedy,  Mirandola, 
which  was  performed  with  great  success 
at  (Movent  Garden.  Procter  also  wrote 
several  other  books  of  poetry  and  a  vari- 
ety of  prose  works;  the  most  interesting 
of  ♦b-se  latter  being  a  Memoir  of  Charles 
Lamb,  of  whom  he  was  an  intimate  per- 
sonal friend.  Procter's  poems  exhibit 
much  delicate  ^race  and  refinement,  but 
have  never  attained  great  popularity.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1831.  and  for 


many  years  held  the  post  of  a  commis- 
sioner in  lunacy,  which,  however,  he  re- 
signed in  1860. —  His  daughter,  Adelaide 
Anne,  born  in  London  in  1825;  died  in 
18($4,  was  a  poetess  of  some  note.  Her 
son^  and  hymns  show  much  taste  and 
feelmg,  but  she  never  attempted  anything 
on  a  large  scale.  Her  best-known  volume 
is  Legends  and  LyHc«,  published  in  1858. 
Proctor  (^^^  ^b®  Latin  procurator), 
a  person  who  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical and  admiralty  courts  in  England 
performs  the  duties  of  an  attorney  or 
solicitor.  The  proctors  were  formerly  a 
distinct  body,  but  any  solicitor  may  now 
practice  in  these  courts.  The  aueen's 
proctor  is  a  crown  official  chargea  with 
the  duty  of  conserving  the  public  inter- 
ests in  certain  classes  of  private  lawsuits. 
In  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge the  proctors  are  two  officers  chosen 
from  among  the  masters  of  art,  whose 
office  is  to  preserve  discipline. 
Prnof  nr  Redfield,  statesman,  was 
xruuiur,  j^^  ^^  Proctorsville.  Ver- 
mont, in  1831;  died  in  1908.  He  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  of  Vermont  in 
1867,  lieutenant-govemor  in  1876,  and 
governor  in  1878.  He  was  made  Secre- 
tary of  War  by  President  Harrison  in 
18^,  and  was  elected  United  States  Sen- 
ator for  Vermont  in  IS^l. 
Proctor  Richard  Anthony,  an  Eag- 
>  lish  astronomer,  born  at 
Chelsea  in  1837,  and  educated  at  King's 
College,  London,  and  Cambridjge  Univer- 
sity. Having  devoted  himself  specially 
to  the  study  of  astronomy,  he  published 
a  number  of  valuable  works  on  the  sub- 
ject, including  Saturn  and  its  System, 
Handbook  of  the  Stars,  Half  Hours  toith 
the  Telescope,  Half  Hours  toith  the  Stars, 
Other  Worlds  than  Ours  (a  very  popular 
work),  Liffht  Science  for  Leisure  Hours, 
etc.  He  died  in  1888,  in  the  United 
States.  In  1893  a  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory  by  Oeorge  W.  Childs  in 
Greenwood  Cemetery. 

Procurator  t«'^ei?nr^iA?»':"f 

provincial  officer  who  managed  the  rev- 
enue of  his  province.  In  some  of  the 
small  provinces,  or  in  a  part  of  a  large 
province,  the  procurator  discharged  the 
office  of  a  governor,  and  had  the  power 
of  punishing  capitally,  as  was  the  case 
with  Pontius  Pilate  in  Judaea,  which  was 
attached  to  the  province  of  Syria. 

Procurator-fiseal,  '°ffij?°iat«^ 

to  act  as  the  public  prosecutor  in  crim- 
inal cases  before  the  sheriff,  magistrates, 
or  justices  of  the  peace  belonging  to  his 
district.  He  is  allowed  to  practice  pri- 
vately as  a   lawyer  also.    When   infor- 
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matioD  of  a  crime  committed  within  a 
procurator-fiscars  district  has  been  laid 
before  him,  it  is  bis  business  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  the  charge,  to  obtain  a  war- 
rant for  the  apprehension  of  the  accused, 
to  see  that  the  warrant  is  carried  out, 
and  in  general  to  do  whatever  else  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  innocent,  and 
bring  to  justice  the  guilty.  All  precogni- 
tions of  witnesses  are  taken  by  him  before 
the  sheriff  or  sheriff-substitute  of  the  dis- 
trict The  procurator-fiscal  has  also,  in 
conjunction  with  the  sheriff,  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  a  coroner  in  making  investi- 
gations with  regard  to  persons  who  are. 
suspected  to  have  died  from  other  than 
natural  causes.  The  duties  are  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  district  attorneys  in 
the  United  States. 

PrftAvnn  (pr6'si-on),  the  genus  of 
rrwyon  animals  to  which  the  raccoon 
belongs. 

Producer-gas  i^f^X'lir.I^t 

air  is  driven  through  glowing  coke,  car- 
bonic acid  gas  first  arises  from  the  coke, 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  being  consumed. 
As  this  passes  through  the  coke  it  takes 
up  new  carbon  and  is  largely  converted 
into  carbonic  oxide.  There  results  a  gas- 
eous mixture  composed  of  about  26  per 
cent  of  carbonic  oxide,  70  per  cent  of 
nitrogen  from  the  air  employed,  and  4 
per  cent  of  carbonic  acid.  This  mixture 
IS  combustible,  burning  with  a  clear  flame, 
and  under  the  name  of  producer-gas  is 
largely  employed  in  various  processes. 
The  gas  from  the  producer  is  very  hot, 
and  if  passed  at  once  into  the  furnace  a 
large  proportion  of  the  heat  of  the  coke 
may  be  utilized;  if  allowed  to  cooL  a 
large  percentage  of  the  beat  is  lost  Coal 
yields  about  160,000,  coke  about  175,000 
cubic  feet  of  this  gas  per  ton.  If  steam 
be  mixed  with  the  air  driven  through  the 
coke  hydrogen  is  added  to  the  gases  pro- 
duced, and  the  heating  value  is  higher 
than  in  the  former  case. 

Production,  P^^,,??'  .*  p^**'*  ^^ 

Axvuu.vvA\/U)  jjj  political  economy,  not 
always  in  the  same  sense  even  by  the 
same  writer.  The  confusion  p^enerally 
arises  from  a  want  of  clearness  in  distin- 
guishing between  cost  and  expenses  of 
production.  The  cost  of  production  in  its 
original  meaning  signifies  the  amount  of 
inconveniences  and  exertions  necessary 
for  the  production  of  any  commodity. 
Used  as  equivalent  to  expenses  of  pro- 
duction, it  signifies  the  wages  and  profits 
expended  on  the  production  of  the  article. 
It  is  the  ultimate  basis  of  value  of  articles 
which  can  be  indefinitely  multiplied,  and 
regulates  the  minimum  value  of  articles 
which  are  limited  in  quantity. 


ProfeBiion   IX^^-ti^^bftSi 

member  of  a  religious  order  after  the 
novitiate  is  finished.  See  Monatiio  Vaw9. 
ProfeSflOr  (pro-fe«'ur),    a    term    ap- 

to  salaried  teachers  in  universities  and 
similar  institutions  who  are  appointed  to 
deliver  lectures  for  the  instruction  of  stu- 
dents in  some  particular  branch  of  learn- 
ing. In  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  England, 
the  professors,  and  the  instruction  which 
they  convey  by  lectures,  are  only  auxflia- 
ries  instead  of  principals,  the  necessary 
business  of  instruction  being  carried  on 
by  the  tutors  connected  with  the  several 
colleges.  In  the  universities  of  Scotland 
and  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
fessors are  at  once  the  governing  body 
and  the  sole  recognized  functionaries  for 
the  purposes  of  education. 
Profit  (Pi^^'it),  the  gain  resulting  to 
the  owner  of  capital  from  its 
employment  in  buying  and  selling,  in  man- 
ufacturing, or  in  any  commercial  under- 
taking.—  Net  profit  is  the  difference  in 
favor  of  a  seller  between  the  selling  price 
of  commodities  and  the  original  cost  after 
deducting  all  charges. —  The  rate  of  profit 
is  the  proportion  which  tbe  amount  of 
profit  derived  from  an  undertaking  bears 
to  the  capital  employed  in  it. —  Profit  and 
lo99,  the  gain  or  loss  arising  from  goods 
bought  or  sold,  or  from  any  other  contin- 
gency. In  bookkeeping  both  gains  and 
losses  are  titled  profit  and  loes,  but  the 
distinction  is  made  by  placing  the  former 
on  the  creditor  side,  and  the  latter  on  the 
debtor  side. 

Profit-sharing,  l,,Ji^'''^   ^.<»- 

manufacturing  and  mercantile  establish- 
ments, by  which  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  annual  profits  is  divided  among  the 
employdB.  It  is  argued  that  this  sys- 
tem, by  giving  the  employ^  an  interest 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  establishment,  in- 
creases the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
product,  and  lessens  the  danger  of  strikes 
and  labor  disputes  generally  While  rec- 
ognized as  a  desirable  principle  by  Targat 
in  1775,  it  was  first  put  in  practical 
operation  in  1842  by  Leclaire.  a  prosper- 
ous painter  and  decorator  ot  Paris.  It 
proved  in  his  case  highly  successful,  and 
also  in  several  other  French  establish* 
ments.  Of  recent  years  it  has  been  some- 
what widely  adopted  in  the  United  StatesL 
Great  Britain,  France,  Switzerland  and 
elsewhere,  and  has  proved  as  a  rule  very 
advantageous. 

PrOfimathic  (P«>g-«iath'ik),  or  Prog- 
j.xv5ixabuxv  i^ATHous.  in  ethnologv, 
a  term  applied  to  tbe  skull  of  certain 
races  of  men  in  whom  the  jaw  slants 
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forwards  by  reason  of  the  oblique  Inser-  Proiec'tiles.  ?heobt  of.  is  that 
tion  of  the  teeth.    Bee  Facial  AngU.  *xujci/  vxxca,  branch   of    mechanics 

PmoTiAftia  (prog-nO'sis) ,  in  medicine,  which  treats  of  the  motion  of  bodies 
xrug^iLUBis  ^^  prejudgment  of  the  thrown  or  driven  some  distance  by  an 
physician  regarding  the  probable  course  impelling  force,  and  whose  progress  is 
and  result  of  a  disease.  affected  by  gravity  and  the  resistance  of 

PrAcrrAaaioTi  (pro-gresh'un)  ,  in  the  air.  The  most  common  cases  are  the 
xrugxeooiuu  mathematics,  a  regular  balls  projected  from  cannon  or  other  fire- 
or  proportional  advance  in  increase  or  arms.  If  thrown  horizontally,  the  body 
decrease  of  numbers.  In  arithmetical  will  move  in  a  curved  path,  because  it 
progression  terms  increase  or  decrease  by  retains  unchanged  (leaving  out  of  account 
equal  differences,  as,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  and  the  resistance  of  the  air)  its  horizontal 
10,  8,  6,  4,  2.  In  geometrical  progres-  velocity,  while  it  falls  faster  and  faster 
$\on  terms  increase  or  decrease  in  a  towards  the  ground.  A  body  projected 
certain  constant  ratio,  as  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  obliquely  has  initially  a  certain  honzontol 
64.  and  64,  32,  16,  8,  4,  2,  or,  generally,  velocity  and  a  certain  vertical  velocity. 
a,  ar  or",  •  or",  at^,  etc.  It    retains    its    horizontal    velocity    un- 

^      '  o       Q       a       a  changed,  but  its  vertical  velocity  is  altered 

Q   ,    — ,    — ,    — ,  etc.,  by  the  force  of  gravity,  and  in  both  of 

*    r       r*      r*      f*  these  cases  we  find  that  the  path  of  the 

where  a  is  the  first  term,  and  r  the  com-  projectile  is  a  parabola.  With  a  given 
mon  ratio  in  the  one  case,  and  1  ■+-  r  the  velocity  the  greatest  range  of  a  projectile 
common  raUo  in  the  other.  ,,^    ,  is  obtained  by  projecting  at  an  angle  of 

PrAOTAAaiirA  Parfir  &  new  political  45^  with  the  vertical.  The  actual  path 
JTro^esUYC  xarty,  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  bullet  is  always  within  the  paraboU 
ised  in  the  United  States  in  1012.  At  of  the  theoretical  projectile,  and  hence  the 
meetings  held  in  Chicago,  June  22-23t  range  of  a  gun  is  much  less  than  what  the 
1012,  part  of  the  progressive  forces  at  the  parabola  would  give.  The  range  depends 
Republican  National  Convention  formed  also  upon  the  shape  and  weight  of  the 
a  new  party.  A  more  representative  con-  projectile  and  there  is  also  its  initial 
vention  was  assembled  in  August,  In  velocity  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
which  Roosevelt  was  nominated  for  presi-  See  Ounnery. 

dent  and  Hiram  W.  Johnson  for  vice-  Proififition  (pro-jek'ehun),  the  rep- 
president.  The  party  was  defeated  in  the  **vj^vwxwii.  yesentation  of  something 
ensuing  dectien.  In  1016  it  again  nomi-  by  means  of  lines,  etc.,  drawn  on  a  sur- 
nated  Theodore  Roosevelt,  hut  on  his  face,  especially  the  representation  of  any 
declination  it  accepted  the  candidate  of  object  on  a  perspective  plane,  or  such  a 
the  Republican  party.  delineation  as  would  result  were  the  chief 

Prollillition  the  forbidding  by  law  points  of  the  object  thrown  forward  upon 
AxvuAMxvxvu)  ^^  ^^^  mauufacture  or  the  plane,  each  in  the  direction  of  a  line 
sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  for  beverages,  drawn  through  it  from  a  given  point  of 
The  first  prohibition  state  was  Maine  sight  or  central  point.  This  subject  is  of 
(1846).  By  the  end  of  1017  full  prohi-  creat  importance  in  the  making  of  maps, 
bition  was  in  force  in  half  the  states  and  [q  which  we  have  to  consider  the  projec- 
partial  prohibition  in  others.  In  Decem-  tion  of  the  sphere  or  portions  of  it.  Pro- 
ber. 1017,  Congress  submitted  to  the  sev-  jections  of  the  sphere  are  of  several  kinds, 
era!  states  for  ratification  a  constitutional  according  to  the  situations  in  which  the 
amendment  prohibiting  the  manufacture,  eye  is  supposed  to  be  placed  in  respect 
sale,  transportation,  import  or  export,  of  of  the  sphere  and  the  plane  on  which  it 
intoxicating  beverages,  the  amendment  to  is  to  be  projected.  See  Map. 
become  law  on  the  approval  within  seven  p,.rtlQY^«Tia  A-ni  (prO-lap'sus  ft'ni), 
years  of  three-fourths  of  the  states  of  the  rrOiapSUS  iini  ^  J  ^  protrusion  of 
Union,  or  36  states.  The  first  state  to  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  through  the 
ratify  the  amendment  was  Mississippi;  anus,  caused  by  straining  in  costiveness, 
Nebraska  was  the  tW'^'JS?'^  *^^i^?  P»les,  etc.  Persons  liable  to  this  accident 
ratify,  on  January  16,  1010,  on  wmcp  should  be  careful  to  regulate  their  bowels 
date  Missouri  and  Wyoming  also  ratified.  gQ  ^g  jq  prevent  costiveness  and  conse- 
The  amendment  was  certified  January  20,  quent  stramiuK.  Regular  bathing  of  the 
1010,  and  took  effect  January  16,  1020.  parts  with  cold  water  may  also  be  found 
(See  UrUied  Btates-^onaUtuiion.)  useful. 

Prohibition  Party,  SS«ti^*;*?S  Prolapsus  Uteri  a'1o;li' oi'tS; 

organised  at  Chicago  in  lw90  as  an  out-  womb/  or  *  bearing  down,'  a  common 
come  of  the  movement  against  intoxicat-  affection  among  women  who  have  borne 
ing  liquors.  large  families,  but  sometimes  occurriaa 
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in  virgins,  and  in  very  rare  cases  in  in- 
fants. What  renders  the  falling  down  of 
the  womb  possible  is  a  general  laxity  of 
the  parts  supporting  it,  and  it  may  be 
of  various  degrees,  from  the  slightest 
downward  displacement  to  such  a  descent 
as  causes  external  protrusion  of  the  womb. 
When  the  falling  down  once  begins  it 
always  tends  to  increase,  unless  means 
are  taken  to  prevent  it.  Ip  all  cases  of 
this  affection  the  first  reouisite  for  cure 
is  prolonged  rest  in  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion, with  the  use,  under  surgical  direc- 
tion, of  cold  or  astringent  injections  and 
the  various  forms  of  pessary. 

Proletarii  te'^^^-i^  ^^ 

Roman  citizens  who.  in  the  classification 
of  their  means  by  Servius  Tullius,  stood 
in  the  sixth  or  lowest  class.  The  term 
has  been  revived  in  modem  times  as  a 
designation  of  the  lowest  class  of  the 
community;  but  more  frequently  the  col- 
lective appellation  ffroletariai  is  used.  A 
proletarian  is  a  member  of  the  proletariat. 
Proloene  .(Pr^'log).  the  preface  or 
xriuiu^uc    introduction  to  a  dramatic 

f»lay  or  performance.  It  may  be  either 
n  prose  or  verse,  and  is  usually  pro- 
nounced by  one  person.  Prologues  some- 
times relate  to  the  drama  itself,  and  serve 
to  explain  to  the  audience  some  circum- 
stances of  the  action,  sometimes  to  the 
situation  in  which  the  author  or  actor 
stands  to  the  public,  and  sometimes  have 
no  immediate  connection  with  either  of 
these  persons  or  subjects. 
pTA-mA  (prOm),  a  town  of  Lower 
X-rurne  ^^rmah,  capital  of  a  district 
of  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  Irra- 
waddy.  It  is  a  large  town  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  with  extensive  suburbs,  and, 
owing  to  the  flat  ground  on  which  it  is 
built,  it  is  liable  to  be  inundated  by  the 
river.  It  has  a  splendid  pagoda  which 
attracts  many  Buddhist  pilgrims.  There 
are  manufactures  and  an  active  trade. 
Pop.  27,375. 

Promerops  i^f^S^rrSr^irSs.  K 

of  which  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  their  plumage.  They  have  a  longish 
bill,  an  extensible  tongue,  and  feed  upon 
insects,  soft  fruits,  and  the  saccharine 
juices  of  plants.  One  species,  P.  iuperha, 
is  a  native  of  New  Guinea;  another,  P. 
erythrorhynchu9,  is  a  native  of  Africa. 
Prometheus  (PrO-me'thtls),  in  Greek 
A  A\/Au^bu.«^u.o  mythology,  one  of  the 
Titans,  brother  of  Atlas  and  of  Epime- 
tbeus,  and  the  father  of  Deucalion.  His 
name  means  '  forethought,*  as  that  of 
his  brother  Epimetheus  signifies  *  after- 
thought.' He  gained  the  enmity  of  Zeus 
by  bringing  fire  from  heaven  to  men,  and 


by  conferring  other  benefits  on  them.    To 

Sunish  this  offense  Zeus  sent  down  Pan- 
ora,  who  brought  all  kinds  of  diseases 


Promerops  superba. 
into  the  world.  He  caused  Prometheus 
himself  to  be  chained  by  Hephaestus  (  Vul- 
can) on  a  rock  of  the  Caucasus  (the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  world,  accordixis 
to  the  notions  of  the  earlier  Greeks), 
where  his  liver,  which  was  renewed  every 
night,  was  torn  by  a  vulture  or  an  eagle. 
He  was  ultimately  delivered  by  HeracTeSi 
who  destroyed  the  vulture,  unlocked  tbe 
chains,  and  permitted  Prometheus  to  re- 
turn to  Olympus.  That  is  the  tradition 
as  shaped  by  .SSschylus,  who  has  a  noble 
tragedy  on  the  subject,  the  Prometheu* 
Vinotui  ('Prometheus  Bound'),  while 
Shelley  has  also  a  drama,  the  Prometheuif 
Unbound.  A  different  version  is  given  by 
Hesiod. 
Promise    (prom'is),    in    law,    an    en- 

gagement  entered  into  by  one 
person  to  perform  or  not  perform  some 
particular  thing.  When  there  is  a  mutual 
promise  between  two  parties  it  is  termed 
a  contract  A  promise  may  either 
be  verbal  or  written.  A  verbal  promise 
is  in  the  United  States  called  a  promise 
by  parole,  and  a  written  promise  is  in 
technical  language  there  called  a  covenant. 
By  English  law  no  promise  is  binding 
unless  it  was  made  for  a  consideration, 
but  by  Scotch  law  it  is  always  binding, 
whether  a  consideration  was  given  or  not 

Promissory  Note.   seeBttt. 
Prompter  ^[pjp^SpM'^'   **°®  ^^*^ 

•*•*  -"^P"^*  behmd  the  scenes  m  a 
theater,  whose  business  is  to  assist  the 
actors  when  at  a  loss,  by  uttering  the 
first  words  of  a  sentence  or  words  for- 
gotten. 

rron^-DUCK,   lope,  a  species  of  ante- 
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lope,  the  AntUocapra  Americana,  or  A. 
furcifer,  which  inhabits  the  western  parts 
of  the  United  States.  It  frequents  the 
plains  in  summer  and  the  mountains  in 
winter.  It  is  one  of  the  few  hollow- 
homed  antelopes,  and  the  only  living  one 
in  which  the  homy  sheath  is  branched, 
branching  being  otherwise  peculiar  to 
deer  which  have  bony  antlers. 
FrOnOUn.  (Pr^'noun),  in  grammar,  a 
*^  word  used  mstead  of  a  noun 
or  name,  or  used  to  represent  an  object 
merely  in  r«»lation  to  the  act  of  speaking; 
thus  it  neither  designates  its  object  In 
virtue  of  the  qualities  possessed  by  it,  nor 
always  designates  the  same  object,  but 
designates  different  objects  according  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  used. 
The  pertonal  pronaunM  in  English  are  /, 
ihou  or  you,  her  she,  it^  toe,  ye,  and  they. 
The  last  is  used  for  the  name  of  things, 
as  well  as  for  that  of  persons.  Relative 
pronoune  are  such  as  relate  to  some  noun 
going  before,  called  the  antecedent ;  as  the- 
man  who,  the  thing  tohich.  Interrogative 
pronoune  are  those  which  serve  to  ask  a 
question,  as  tohot  tohicht  tohatt  PoesesS' 
we  pronoune  are  such  as  denote  possession, 
as  my,  thy,  his,  her,  our,  your,  and  their. 
Demomtrative  pronoune  are  those  which 
point  out  things  precisely,  as  this,  that. 
Distributive  pronouns  are  each,  every, 
either,  neither.  Indefinite  pronouns  are 
those  that  point  out  things  inde6nitely, 
as  some,  other,  any,  one,  all,  such.  Pos- 
sessive, demonstrative,  distributive,  and 
indefinite  pronouns,  having  the  properties 
both  of  pronouns  and  adjectives,  are 
commonly  called  adjective  pronouns  or 
pronominal  adjectives. 

Pronimciamento  ^.^S'^riSsp;!;; 

and    Spanish    America,    a    proclamation 
against  the  existing  government,  intended 
to  serve  as  a  signal  of  revolt. 
Proof  (P'^^^^'     ^^  Evidence, 

Proof  Impression,  [?„  P^'°iiSf^ 

sion  from  types,  taken  for  correction.  A 
first  proof  is  the  impression  taken  with 
all  the  errors  of  workmanship.  After 
this  is  corrected  another  impression  is 
printed  with  more  care  to  send  to  the 
author:  this  is  termed  a  clean  proof. 
When  this  is  corrected  by  the  author,  and 
the  types  altered  accordingly,  another 
proof  is  taken  and  carefully  read  over: 
this  is  called  the  press  proof.  In  engrav- 
ing, a  proof  impression  is  one  taken  from 
an  engraving  to  show  the  state  of  it  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  work;  also,  an 
early  impression,  or  one  of  a  limited 
number,  taken  before  the  letters  to  be 
inserted    are    engraved    on    the    plat6; 


Proof  states  of  engravings  are  usuallv 
distinguished  as  (1)  Artists*  Proofs,  with 


no 


raved 
arq'ue  artists'  proofs  have  some  mark, 


engra 
jilby 


ncil  by  the 


title,   sometimes   signed   in 
linter  or  engraver,  or  both. 


frequently  a  minute  part  left  white,  or  a 
design  slightly  engraved  on  the  margin. 
(2)  Proofs  before  Letters,  still  without 
title,  but  with  artist's  and  engraver's 
names  inserted  close  to  the  bottom  of  the 
work,  and  the  publisher's  name  near  the 
lower  margin  of  the  plate.  (3)  Lettered 
Proofs,  with  title  engraved  lightly  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  easily  erased,  or  in 
open  letters  ready  for  shading,  when  the 
title  is  finally  put  on  the  plate  for  the 
ordinary  impressions. 

Proofreading.  JrS.tJ''LVte"rS^r' 

correction,  the  necessary  corrections  being 
made  on  the  margin  of  the  proof-sheet, 
an  established  set  of  signs  being  used. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  proofreader  to 
make  the  printed  matter  conform  to  the 
author's  MSS.,  but  as  this  frequently 
needs  correction,  a  good  proofreader  will 
endeavor  to  correct  errors  or  inconsisten- 
cies due  to  the  author.  Several  readings 
are  necessary  to  yield  a  good  result,  one 
of  these  being  usually  made  by  the  author. 
A  final  revision  is  made  to  see  if  all  the 
corrections  have  been  made  by  the  com- 
positor.    See  Correction  of  the  Press, 

Propaganda  iS^^^^'^-^-^^l^ 

gation  de  propaganda  fide  (for  propagat- 
ing the  faith),  established  at  Rome  bv 
Gregory  XV  in  1622  for  diffusmg  a  knowf- 


.       by 
edge  of   Roman  _  Catholicism   throughout 


the  world,  now  charged  with  the  manage- 
ment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  missions. 
In  close  connection  with  it  stand  the 
seminaries  or  colleges  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
propaganda  are  Jesuits  and  Franciscans. 

Propagation  ^tic'S^^'rir  *oo'n! 

tinuation  of  the  species  of  animals  or 
plants.  As  a  technical  term  it  is  used 
chiefly  in  regard  to  plants.  The  most 
common  method  of  propagating  plants  is 
of  course  by  their  seed.  There  are  other 
ways,  however,  by  which  plants  are  prop- 
agated naturally.  Some,  for  example, 
throw  off  runners  from  their  stems  which 
creep  along  the  ground,  and  these  runners 
take  root  at  the  buds,  and  send  up  new 
plants.  The  commonest  artificial  methods 
of  propagating  plants  are  budding,  lay- 
ering, the  various  forms  of  grafting,  in- 
cluding inarching  or  grafting  by  approach, 
propagation  by  offsets  and  by  slips.  Some 
plants  (as  the  potato)  are  propagated  by 
dividing  the  tubers  or  underground  stems, 
each  'eye'  or  leaf-bud  of  which  sends 
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up  a  new  plant,  while  a  few  are  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  of  the  leaves. 
Propeller.     ^^  Screw-PropeUer. 

Propertius  ^^^t%tlain^^.l 

poet,  the  date  of  whoae  birth  is  variously 
given  as  57  and  46  B.C.  After  the  end 
of  the  civil  war  he  found  a  patron  at 
Rome  in  Maecenas;  obtained  the  favor  of 
the  emperor;  devoted  himself  to  poetry; 
became  the  bosom  friend  of  Ovid;  lived 
mostly  in  Rome,  and  died  there  about  12 
B.C.  His  elegies,  of  which  we  have  four 
books,  are  not  so  highly  esteemed  as  those 
of  his  friends  Ovid  and  Tibullus. 

Property  Tax  „Wf  «,\;^%,~,*J 

State,    county,    or    municipalitv    on    the 
property  of  individuals,  the  value  of  the 
property  being  fixed  by  assessment 
Prophets  ^Prof'etz).  among  the  He- 
*      x^  brews,  mspired  teachers 

sent  by  God  to  declare  his  purposes  to 
his  people.  The  ordinary  Hebrew  word 
for  a  prophet  is  ndhhi,  generally  inter- 
preted as  'one  who  pours  forth  or  an- 
nounces.' There  are  two  other  words 
applied  to  the  prophets,  namely,  roeh  and 
chozeh,  both  of  which  literally  signify 
seer,  and  are  uniformly  so  translated  in 
the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Scriptures. 
In  the  Septuagint  the  word  ndhhi  is 
always  rendered  prophit€8,  and  in  the 
Authorized  Version  prophet.  The  literal 
signification  of  the  Greek  word  prophets 
is  'one  who  speaks  for  another';  but 
the  word  was  generally  used  as  meaning 
*one  who  speaks  for  or  interprets  the 
will  of  a  god.'  In  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  word  its  sense  has  become 
narrowed  to  that  of  a  *  foreteller  of 
future  events,'  but  the  wider  acceptation 
still  remains  side  by  side  with  this  nar- 
rower one.  From  the  time  of  Samuel 
frequent  mention  is  made  of  a  body  of 
men  bearing  the  general  name  of  proph- 
ets. They  were  members  of  a  school  in 
which  young  men  of  all  the  tribes  were 
instructed  in  the  law,  and  apparently 
also  in  sacred  poetry  and  music.  The 
first  school  of  this  nature  appears  to  have 
been  set  up  by  Samuel  at  Ramah,  and 
there  is  mention  of  others  at  Bethel, 
Jericho,  Gilgal,  and  elsewhere.  It  is 
probable  that  these  schools  of  the  prophets 
were  formed  to  strengthen  the  attachment 
of  the  Jews  to  their  religion,  and  to  main- 
tain that  religion  pure.  The  prophetic 
order  seems  to  have  continued  in  existence 
dovm  to  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament 
canon.  Sixteen  of  them  are  the  writers 
of  books  that  are  admitted  into  the  Old 
Testament  canon.  These  may  be  divided 
into  four  groups  in  such  a  manner  as  to 


give  us  a  partial  chronological  arrange- 
ment. First,  there  are  three  propheu 
who  belong  to  the  Kingdom  of  Israel  as 
distinct  from  that  of  Judah  —  Hoaea, 
Amos,  Jonah;  secondly,  there  are  eight 

Srophets  of  the  Kingdom  of  Judah  — 
oel,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Obadiah,  Micah, 
Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah;  thirdly, 
two  prophets  of  the  captivity  —  Ezekiel 
and  Daniel;  and  fourthly,  three  prophets 
of  the  return  —  Haggai,  Zechanah,  and 
MalachL  To  the  first  group  belong  also 
Elijah  and  Elisha,  the  two  sreat  prophets, 
who  are  not  the  authors  of  any  txwks  in 
the  canon.  The  chief  function  of  the 
prophetic  order  was  to  maintain  the  Mo- 
saic theocracy  in  its  purity,  and  the  patri* 
otism  wliich  stnmgly  characterizes  all  the 
Hebrew  prophets  was  closely  connected 
with  their  religious  zeal.  The  Jewish 
people  being  the  chosen  of  God  and  the 
unmedlate  subjects  of  the  divine  ruler,  it 
is  the  constant  cry  of  the  prophets  that 
the  people  should  turn  to  righteousness 
in  order  to  be  delivered  from  the  hands  of 
their  enemies.  The  predictive  powers 
of  the  prophets  have  been  the  occa8i<m 
of  much  controversv.  The  ability  of  the 
prophets  to  foretell  the  future  was  gen- 
erally believed  in  by  the  Jews,  and  in  one 
passage  of  the  Old  Testament.  Dent,  zviii, 
22,  is  made  a  negative  test  of  the  justness 
of  a  person's  claim  to  be  a  prophet.  The 
main   controversies   with   regard   to   this 

Sredictive  power  turn  upon  two  points  — 
rst,  the  reality  of  the  power,  which  is 
by  some  altogether  denied;  and,  secondly, 
the  reference  of  the  prophecies.  With 
regard  to  the  reference  of  the  prophecies 
the  chief  controversy  is  connected  with 
the  prophetical  writings  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament supposed  to  relate  to  the  Mes- 
siah. Regarding  these  prophecies  three 
different  positions  are  taken  up  by  dif- 
ferent schools  of  Biblical  critics.  Those 
who  deny  to  the  prophets  the  power  of 
foretelling  future  events  altogether  neces- 
sarily deny  also  the  reference  of  the 
Srophecies  in  question  to  Christ  as  the 
[essiah.  Another  school,  while  admit- 
ting the  reference  of  at  least  some  of  the 
Sassages  to  historical  events,  contend  that 
1  their  secondary  meaning  they  have  also 
a  reference  to  the  Messiah.  The  third 
school  hold  undeviatingly  to  the  theory 
that  none  but  the  Messianic  interpreta* 
tion  is  permissible. 

Pronolis  (prop'u-lls).  a  red,  resinous, 
*    ^*^  odorous    substance    having 

some  resemblance  to  wax,  collected  from 
the  viscid  buds  of  various  trees  by  bees, 
and  used  by  them  to  stop  the  holes  ana 
crevices  in  their  hives  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  cold  air,  to  strengthen  ths 
cells,  etc 
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Pronontis    (pr^-pon'tw),    the   ancient 

mora,  from  being  before  or  in  advance  of 
the  Pontus  Euxinus  or  Black  Sea. 
Pronortion  (pro-pOr'shun),  in  math- 
xrupuruuu  ematics,  the  equality  or 
similarity  of  ratios,  ratio  being  the  rela- 
tion which  one  quantity  bears  to  another 
of  the  same  kind  in  respect  to  magnitude ; 
or  proportion  is  a  relation  among  quanti- 
ties such  that  the  ouotient  of  the  first 
divided  by  the  second  is  equal  to  the  quo- 
tient of  the  third  divided  by  the  fourth. 
Thus  5  is  to  10  as  8  is  to  16 ;  that  is,  5 
bears  the  same  relation  to  10  as  8  does 
to  16.  Proportion  is  expressed  by  sym- 
bols, thus :  —  a :  5 : :  0 :  d,  or  a :  5  =  o :  d, 

a      c 
•r  -  =  -.    The  above  is  sometimes  called 

h  d 
geometrical  proportion  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  arithtnettcal  proportion,  or  that  in 
which  the  difference  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  third 
and  fourth.  Harmonical  or  musical  pro- 
portion is  a  relation  of  three  or  four 
quantities  such  that  the  first  is  to  the  last 
as  the  difference  between  the  first  two  is 
to  the  difference  between  the  last  two; 
thus  2,  3,  6  are  in  harmonical  propor- 
tion, for  2  is  to  6  as  1  is  to  3.  Recipro- 
cal or  inverse  proportion  is  an  equality 
between  a  direct  and  a  reciprocal  ratio, 
or  a  proportion  in  which  the  first  term 
is  to  the  second  as  the  fourth  is  to  the 
third,  as  4 :  2 : :  3 :  6  inversely,  that  is  as 

Proportional  Compasses.   ^^^, 

passes* 

Proportional    Bepresentation, 

in  politics,  a  8;^8tem  of  representation 
by  which  political  parties  are  repre- 
sented according  to  their  numbers, 
and  not  in  such  a  manner  as  that 
the  majority  elects  all  the  representa- 
tives. Two  plans  for  securing  propor- 
tional representation  have  been  tried,  the 
one  being  by  providing  that  voters  shall 
only  vote  for  a  proportion  of  the  repre- 
sentatives, say  two  out  of  three,  or  half 
when  the  number  is  even ;  the  other  being 
to  give  each  elector  a  vote  for  every  one 
of  the  representatives,  those  with  the 
highest  votes  being  elected  according  to 
the  number  each  party  is  entitled  to  in 
proportion  to  the  total  vote  cast. 

Proposition,  i-J^TeVptt'^^ 

sentence  consisting  of  a  subjpct  and  a 
predicate,  and  in  which  something  is 
affirmed  or  denied  of  a  subject.  Logical 
propositions  are  said  to  be  divided,  first, 
according  to  substance,  into  categorical 


and  hypotheticalj  secondly,  according  to 
quality,    into    afirmative    and    negative: 
thirdly,  according  to  quantity,  into  iftit- 
versal  and  particular, 
PrOprator.     SeePraf<or,ProooiwiiJ. 

PrnT>vljpii  (prop-i-l6'a).  in  Greek  ar- 
xAupjriica  chitecture,  the  entrance  to 
a  temple.  The  term  was  employed  par- 
ticularly in  speaking  of  the  superb  ves- 
tibules or  porticoes  conducting  to  the 
Acropolis   of   Athens.     This    magnificent 


The  Propylsa,  Athens. 

A,  Temple  of  Nikd.     B,  Gateway.     O,  Coart. 

D,  Potticum.     E,  Wing  buildinga. 

work,  of  the  Doric  order,  was  constructed 

under  the  direction  of  Pericles  (b.c.  437- 

433)   after  the  designs  of  Mnesicles,  one 

of  the  most  celebrated  architects  of  his 

age. 

Propylon.     SeePy^n. 

Prorogation    of    Parliament, 

the  continuance  of  parliament  from  one 
session  to  another.  Parliament  is  pro- 
rogued by  the  sovereign's  authority,  either 
by  the  lord-chancellor  in  the  royal  pres- 
ence, or  by  commission,  or  by  proclama- 
tion. 

Proscenium  ^'^^^^^^'i^lX. 

curtain  or  drop-scene  to  the  orchestra; 
also  applied  to  the  curtain  and  the  orna- 
mental framework  from  which  it  hanss. 
In  the  ancient  theater  it  comprised  the 
whole  of  the  stage. 

Proscription  fc„«'S^Ct.">i„^» 

of  getting  rid  of  enemies,  first  resorted 
to  by  Sulla  in  82  B.O.,  and  imitated  more 
than  once  afterwards  in  the  stormy  yearn 
that  closed  the   republic     Under   Sulla, 
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lists  of  names  were  drawn  out  and  posted 
up  in  public  places,  with  the  promise  of 
a  reward  to  any  person  who  should  kill 
any  of  those  named  in  the  lists,  and  the 
threat  of  death  to  those  who  should  aid 
or  shelter  any  of  them.  Their  property 
also  was  confiscated,  and  their  children 
were  declared  incapable  of  honors. 
Prose  (Pi*^)*  ordinary  spoken  or  writ- 
ten  language,  untrammeled  by 
poetic  measure,  and  thus  used  in  contra- 
distinction to  verie  or  poetry.  The  true 
character  of  prose  can  be  clearly  con- 
ceived only  by  considering  it  in  relation 
to  poetry.  The  two  chief  states  of  the 
inward  man  may  be  called  the  thinking 
and  the  poetical  states,  and  depend  upon 
the  predominance  of  the  understanding, 
or  the  imagination  and  feelings.  If  we 
think  (in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word) 
we  combine  ideas  according  to  the  laws  of 
reason;  and  prose,  which  is  the  language 
of  sober  thought,  is  characterized  by  the 
abstractness  and  precision  belonging  to 
ideas  that  occupy  the  understanding.  Ar- 
tistic and  finished  prose  is  among  the 
latest  attainments  both  of  nations  and 
individuals,  and  it  would  appear  that  with 
most  nations  classical  prose  writers  are 
fewer  than  classical  poets. 

Prosecution  i?,'r^"'"A^>i,S'^i 

America  and  of  England  differs  from  that 
of  other  countries  in  having  no  ofiBce 
analogous  to  what  is  termed  in  France 
minist^e  public  for  the  prosecution  of 
offenses.  At  common  law,  therefore,  and 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  so- 
called  prosecutor  is  merely  the  person  in- 
jured oy  an  offense,  who  in  the  first 
instance  obtains  a  summons  or  warrant 
against  the  accused.  The  result  of  this 
is  that  manv  criminals  are  allowed  to 
go  free  merely  because  there  is  no  prose- 
cutor. 

PrOSelvte  (Pros'e-llt;  Greek,  pro $9- 
^  lytos,  a  stranger  or  new- 
comer), a  person  who  leaves  one  religion 
for  the  profession  of  another.  The  Jews, 
in  New  Testament  times  at  least,  had  two 
classes  of  proselytes,  namely,  the  'pros- 
elytes of  the  gate,'  as  they  were  termed: 
and  the  *  proselytes  of  righteousness,' 
or  of  the  covenant.  According  to  the 
rabbis,  the  proselytes  of  the  gate  were 
those  who  renounced  idolatry  and  wor* 
shiped  the  only  true  God  according  to  the 
(so-called)  seven  laws  of  the  children  of 
Noah,  without  subjecting  themselves  to 
circumcision  and  the  other  commands  of 
the  Mosaic  law.  The  proselytes  of  right- 
eousness were  persons  who  had  been  fully 
converted  from  paganism  to  Judaism,  had 
been  circumcised,  and  bound  themselves 
to  observe  the  Mosaic  law. 


Proserpine  j^S^"^^-  ^  '**'■ 
ProsimisB  <grt''1i4 1e.Sr  ifi 

their  allies. 

Prosobranchiata  ^^^^""^^'-H 

gasteropods  comprising  the  whelks,  peri- 
winkles, etc.,  mostly  marine,  though  some 
inhabit  fresh  water. 

PrOflodv  (pros'u-di),  that  part  of 
j.xvDv\«.jr  grammar  which  treats  of  the 
quantity  of  syllables,  of  accent,  and  of 
the  laws  of  versification.  Though  chiefly 
restricted  to  versification,  it  may  also  be 
extended  to  prose  composition.  In  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  every  syllable 
had  its  determinate  length  or  quantity, 
and  verses  were  constructed  by  systems  of 
recurring  feet,  each  foot  containing  a 
definite  number  of  syllables,  possessing 
a  certain  quantity  and  arrangement.  The 
versification  of  modem  European  lan- 
guages, in  general,  is  regulated  mainly  by 
accent  and  number  of  syllables,  though 
the  weight  or  otherwise  the  quantity  of 
syllables  has  also  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count if  harmonious  verse  is  to  be  pro- 
duced. 

PrOSOmS  (pro -so 'pis),  a  genus  of 
"  tropical  leguminous  trees  of 
the  suborder  Mimosete.  having  their  pods 
filled  between  the  seeds  with  a  pulpy  or 
mealy  substance.  Some  of  them  yield 
useful  products,  as  resin  or  tannin,  food 
for  cattle,  etc  See  Meaquite,  Algaro- 
hUla. 

Prosopopoeia  1!^^^;^;^^' iS 

which  things  are  represented  as  persons, 
or  by  which  things  inanimate  are  spoken 
of  as  animated  beings,  or  by  which  an 
absent  person  is  introduced  as  speaking, 
or  a  deceased  person  is  represented  as 
alive  or  present.  It  includes  personifica- 
tion, but  is  more  extensive  in  its  signifi- 
cation. 

Prosper  of  Aqnitaine,  ^iJS^^lf{. 

er  who  lived  during  the  early  part  of  the 
fifth  century,  but  of  whom  little  is  per- 
sonally known.  A  large  part  of  his  life 
seems  to  have  been  spent  at  Marseilles^ 
where  he  was  connected  with  an  ascetic 
order.  It  was  here  that  he  wrote  his 
polemical  poem  Adversus  Ingratos,  and  if 
IS  supposed  that  he  finished  his  Chronicon 
Consulare  (a  continuation  of  Jerome's 
chronicle)  at  Rome  about  455. 
PrOSSnitZ  (Pr^^it*).  a  town  of 
Austria,  m  Moravia,  11 
miles  s.  s.  w.  of  the  town  of  OlmUtz.  It 
has  manufactures  of  woolens  and  linen 
cloth  and  one  of  the  largest  curn-markets 
in  Moravia.    Pop.  (1910)  34,100. 
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Prostate  Oland  iP?^'^?*^»  /  f^" 

Aj.\/ovc»v«^  \«xc»uu.  ^jijgjj  glandular 
mass,  situated  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  and 
which  surrounds  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
and  urethra  in  males.  It  is  liable  to  en- 
largement, especially  in  old  age,  and  is 
often  the  seat  of  various  diseases. 
Prostvle  (prO'stll),  in  architecture, 
J^  applied  to  a  portico  in  which 
the  columns  stand  out,  quite  free  from  the 
wall  of  the  building  to 
which  it  is  attached; 
also  applied  to  a  tem- 
ple or  other  structure 
having  pillars  in  front 
only. 

Protagoras    <p^,^: 

ras),  a  Grecian  phi- 
losopher, bom  at  Ab- 
dera.  in  Thrace,  ap- 
parently about  480  B.C. 
He  was  the  first  to  as- 
sume the  title  of  Soph- 
ist, and  as  such  he 
taught  principally  at 
Athens.  In  411  B.C.  he 
was  accused  of  athe-  Plan  of  Prottyle 
ism,  for  beginning  one  Temple, 

of  his  works  (^Peri 
Thedn  —  Concerning  the  Gods)  with  the 
words,  *  Respecting  the  gods,  I  am  un- 
able to  know  whether  they  exist  or  do 
not  exist.'  He  seems  to  have  died  soon 
after,  perhaps  in  the  same  year.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  large  number  of 
works,  all  of  which  are  lost. 
Proteacese  (prot-e-a'8e-§),  a  natural 
v^«#  order  of  arborescent  apet- 
alous  exogens,  chiefly  natives  of  Australia 
and  the  Cape  Colony.  They  are  shrubs 
or  small  trees,  with  hard,  dry,  opposite  or 
alternate  leaves,  nnd  often  large  heads 
of  showy  and  richly-colored  flowers,  which 
render  them  favorite  objects  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  typical  genus  Protea  is  Afri- 
can and  contains  numerous  species. 
Banks\a  is  a  well-known  Australian  spe- 
cies bearing  the  popular  name  of  honey- 
suckle. 

Protection  (Pro-tek'shun),  a.  term 
applied  m  economics  to 
an  artificial  advantage  conferred  by  a 
government  or  legislature  on  articles  of 
home  production,  either  by  means  of 
bounties  or  (more  commonly)  by  duties 
imposed  on  the  same  or  similar  articles 
introduced  from  abroad.  Such  duties 
may  be  simply  protective,  that  is,  such 
as  that  the  foreign  and  home  articles  can 
ccmpete  in  the  market  oh  nearly  eq^al 
terms:  or  pro/ii6ifory,  that  Is,  such  as  to 
exclude  foreign  competition-  altogether. 
The  principle  of  protection  has  long  been 
applied  in  the  United  States,  as  one  of 


the  main  elements  of  Republican  party 
politics,  as  opposed  to  the  dogma  of  tariff 
for  revenue  only,  maintained  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic party.  Of  late  years,  however, 
the  distinction  in  this  respect  between  the 
policies  of  the  two  parties  is  much  less 
pronounced  than  of  old,  and  the  tariff  has 
become  a  less  exclusive  party  issue  than 
formerly.  See  Free-trade, 
Protector  (P«>-tek'tur),  a  titie  con- 
ferred on  several  occasions 
by  the  English  parliament  upon  those  ap- 
pointed to  act  as  regents,  generally  during 
the  minority  of  the  king.  Among  those 
who  have  held  this  oflSce  are  Richard, 
duke  of  York  (1454)  ;  Richard,  duke  of 
Gloucester  (1483)  ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  (1547).  In  1653  the  titie  of 
lord-protector  was  bestowed  upon  Crom- 
well, as  the  head  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England,  and  after  his  death  (1658)  bis 
son  Richard  also  held  the  titie  for  a  short 
period. 

Proteins  (formerly  called  Proteids) 
are  a  large  and  important 
group  of  substances  which  constitute  the 
most  essential  part  of  living  protoplasm. 
Proteins  are  found  in  all  tissues,  botn  ani- 
mal and  vegetable ;  and  they  are  a  neces- 
sary ingredient  in  the  food,  for  without 
some  protein  constituent  in  the  food  there 
could  be  no  repair  of  the  waste  of  the 
body  and  no  building  up  of  new  tissue. 
The  other  organic  ingredients  of  human 
food  (the  Carbohydrates  and  the  Fats) 
consist  of  three  elements  only,  viz..  Car- 
bon, Hydrogen,  and  Oxygen:  and  are, 
moreover,  comparatively  simple  in  struc- 
ture. The  Proteins  contain  Carbon,  Hy- 
drogen, Oxygen,  Nitrogen,  and  Sulphur, 
and  occasionally  Phosphorus,  Iron,  Iodine, 
or  some  other  clement.  The  proportion  or 
these  elements  varies  in  the  different  pro- 
teins, but  the  average  percentage  compo- 
sition may  be  given  as  follows : 

Carbon 50     to  55  per  cent. 

Hydrogen 6.6  to    7        "  , 

Oxygen 20    to  25 

Nitrogen 15     to  17.5     " 

Sulphur 0.3  to   2 

The  proteins  are  very  complex  in  strue- 
ture,  and  the  constitution  of  the  protein 
molecule  is  still  unknown.  The  proteins 
have  very  high  molecular  weights,  some  of 
them  being  calculated  at  over  15,000. 

The  proteins  differ  very  much  in  their 
physical  properties;  they  are  amorphous, 
indiffusible  substances,  belonging  to  the 
class  of  substances  .  known  as .  colloids. 
Some  of  them  are  soluble  in  water,  some 
in  weok  salt  solutions,  some  in  alcohol, 
and  some  in  dilute  acids  or  alkalies. 

The  classification  of  the  proteins  is  un- 
satisfactory;    not  so  many  years  ago  al- 
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most  every  writer,  cfaemiflt,  and  physiolo- 
gist had  his  own  classification;  now,  for- 
tunately, there  are  but  two  classifications 
which  are  recognized  by  English-speaking 
students,  and  these  are  known  as  the 
American  and  the  British  classifications. 
These  two  classifications  are  as  follows : 

AMERICAN  C1LA88IFICATION. 

Albuznfais 

Globulina 

Glutelint 

ProUmint 

Albuminoidi 

HiatoDs 

ProtaminflB 


1.  Simple  protfain*. 


2.  Conjugatad  protain*. 


3.  Deriyad  protainB  ^ 


Primaiy 
protaina 

Saoondaiy 
protatna 


Glyooprotaina 

Nudeoprotaina 

Phoq>hoprotaina 


Lacithoprotaina 


Protaina 
Mataprotaioa 
Coagiilatad 
protaina 
Proiaoaaa 
PaptoDaa 
Paptidaa 


BRITISH  CLASSIFICATION. 

Protamiiiaa 


1.  Simpla  protaina. 


2.  Conjugatad  protaina. 


Hiatonaa 
Albumina 
Globulina 
Glutalina 
Akohol-aohibla 

protaina 
Scleroprotaina 
Phoapnoprotaina 

IGluoopffotaina 
Nuclaoprotaina 
Chromoprotaina 


Ilnhmprotaba 
TwvSam 
F^rpapi 


When  proteins  are  acted  on  by  adds, 
or  alkalies,  or  enzymes,  they  undergo  hy- 
drolytic  cleavage  and  give  nse  to  simpler 
bodies.  The  complex  protein  molecule 
gradually  gives  place  to  a  less  complex 
body,  and  this  in  turn  to  another  still  less 
complex,  till  the  group  known  as  amino- 
acids  is  reached.  Pfo  less  than  eighteen  of 
these  amino-acids  have  been  found  during 
the  process  of  digestion.  The  enzymes 
pepsin  (in  the  gastric  juice)  and  trypsin 
(in  the  pancreatic  juice)    acting  on  the 

f>rotein  taken  in  as  food,  produce  the  fol- 
owing  substances:  Proteoses,  peptones, 
polypeptides,  and  then  amino-adds.  As  it 
IS  from  these  amino-acids  that  the  tissues 
of  the  body  are  built  up,  proteins  are  con- 


sidered, from  a  physiological  standpoint 
as  consisting  of  various  groupings  of 
amino-adds. 

Owing  to  the  great  complexity  of  the 
proteins  and  the  various  groupings  of  the 
amino-adds,  it  will  be  apparent  that  there 
will  be  great  variation  in  the  chemical  re- 
actions given  by  these  bodies.  The  chief 
tests  are  the  color  reaction  (such  as  Bill- 
ion's, the  xanthroproteic,  and  the  biuret 
reactions),  and  precipitation  tests. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

For  the  origin  and  early  development  of 
this  church  see  England,  Ecclesiastical 
History,  Its  origin  in  the  United  States 
reaches  far  back  into  the  sixteenth  cen- 
turv,  when  it  was  established  in  Virginia, 
and  afterwards  made  its  way  into  some 
of  the  other  colonies,  although  it  was  not 
formally  organized  until  1785.  Its  doc- 
trinal symbol  in  this  country  is  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  oi 
England,  slightly  altered.  The  legislative 
autnority  is  vested  in  a  eeneral  conveiw 
tion,  which  meets  trienniafiy,  consisting  of 
a  house  of  bishops  and  a  house  of  dencal 
and  lay  deputies.  Each  diocese  has  a  con- 
vention consisting  of  the  clergy  and  lay 
representatives,  having  power  to  legislate 
in  diocesan  matters  not  regulated  by  the 
general  canons  of  the  church.  At  the  gen- 
eral convention  of  1919  the  government  of 
the  church  was  reorganizea  through  the 
appointment  of  the  body  to  be  known  as 
*  the  presiding  bishop  and  coundl,'  which 
shall  have  the  executive  charge  of  the 
affairs  of  the  church  during  the  intervals 
between  general  convention.  Each  of  the 
hitherto  independent  boards  in  the  church 
was  abolished  and  reorganized  as  a  de- 
partment of  the  new  council.  The  Gen- 
eral Theological  Seminary  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  in  New  York, 
was  established  in  1817.  Other  theolog- 
ical schools  and  seminaries  of  the  churcn 
are  at  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Middletown, 
Conn.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Alexandria, 
Va.j_and  elsewhere.  In  1919  there  were 
1.085,068  communicants,  and  5960  dergy. 
Protestants     (Profes-tants).  a  name 

adhered  to  Luther  during  the  Reforma- 
tion in  1529,  and  protested  against,  or 
made  a  solemn  declaration  of  dissent  from, 
a  decree  of  the  emperor  Charles  V  and 
the  diet  of  Spires,  and  appealed  to  a  gen- 
eral council.  The  protesting  members 
were  the  electors  John  of  Saxony  and 
Qeorge  of  Brandenburg,  Princes  fim»t 
and  Frauds  of  Brunswick-Liineburg, 
Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  Wolf- 
gang, prince  of  Anhalt.  together  with 
fourteen  imperial  dties,  the  chief  of  which 
were  Strasburg,  Niimberg,  Ulm,  and  Con- 
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stance.  (See  Reformation,)  The  name 
is  now  applied  generally  to  those  Chris- 
tian denominations  that  differ  from  the 
Church  of  Rome  and  that  sprang  from 
the  Reformation. 

Proteus     (pr^'te-us),  in  classical  my- 
^  thology,  a  marine  deity  who 

fed  the  flocks  (seals)  of  Poseiddn  (Nep- 
tune) in  the  ^gean  Sea.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  a  soothsayer  who  prophesied 
only  when  compelled  by  force  and  art, 
and  who  tried  every  means  to  elude  those 
who  consulted  him,  and  changed  himself, 
after  the  manner  of  the  sea  gods,  into 
beasts,  trees,  and  even  into  fire  and  water. 
Proteus  ^  genus  of  perennibranchiate 
*  "  ^  f  ba tracbians.  One  species 
only  has  been  hitherto  discovered,  namely, 
the  Proteui  anguinu^,  which  is  found  in 
subterranean  lakes  and  caves  in  Illyria 
and  Dalmatla.  It  attains  a  length  of 
about  1  foot.  The  body  is  smooth,  naked, 
and    eel-like,    the    legs   four    in   number, 


■  •PltifsStf^^   ^ 


Proteut  anguinai. 

small  and  weak,  the  forefeet  three-toed, 
the  hinder  four-toed,  and,  in  addition  to 
permanent  external  gills,  it  possesses 
lungs  in  the  form  of  slender  tubes.  From 
its  inhabiting  places  devoid  of  light  the 
power  of  vision  is  unnecessary,  and  in 
point  of  fact  its  eyes  are  rudimentary 
and  covered  by  the  skin. 

Prothonotary  <e",S-tr';'eVll'i2 

functionaries  connected  with  the  papal 
court  who  receive  the  last  wills  of  car- 
dinals, etc.  In  some  of  the  United  States 
the  name  of  prothonotary  is  given  to  the 
principal  clerk  of  some  of  the  courts. 
ProtOCOOCUS  (pr^to-kok'us) ,  a  genus 
A.AWVVVVVU.0  ^£  tilgte.  P.  ntvdlis 
(red-snow)    appears   on    the   surface   of 


Pr^Ucocctu  nivalis  (R«d-tnow),  magnified  and 
natural  size. 

snow,  tingeing  extensive  tracts  in  the 
Arctic  regions  or  among  the  Alps,  in  an 
incr«dibly   short  space  of  time,   witii  a 


deep  crimson.  This  plant,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  simplest  forms  of 
vegetation,  consists  of  a  little  bag  or 
membrane  forming  a  cell.  A  large  num- 
ber of  these  are  commonly  found  to- 
gether, but  each  one  is  separate  from  the 
rest,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct 
individual. 

Protocol  (Pr6'tu-kul),  in  diplomacy, 
a  document  serving  as  a 
preliminary  to,  or  for  the  opening  of, 
any  diplomatic  transaction ;  also,  a  diplo- 
matic document  or  minute  of  proceed- 
ings, signed  by  friendly  powers  in  order 
to  secure  certain  political  ends  peacefully. 
A  notable  instance  was  the  protocol 
bringing  an  end  to  hostilities  in  the  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  and 
preceding  the  regular  treaty  of  peace. 

Protogene  fe-^'.Si'poU'^'AS? 

spar.  Quarts,  mica,  and  talc  or  chlorite; 
so-called  because  it  was  supposed  to  have 
been  the  lirst-formed  granite.  It  occurs 
abundantly  in  the  Alps  of  Savoy,  and  is 
found  in  Cornwall,  wnere,  on  decomposi- 
tion, it  yields  china-clay  or  porcelain- 
eartL  It  is  also  called  Talooie-ffraniie. 
PrOtO&reneS  (Pr^toj'e-nCs),  a  Greek 
*  ^  vvg  VA&V0  painter,  contemporary 
with  Apelles,  bom  at  Caunus  in  Caria, 
flourished  between  332  and  300  B.O. 
Protogenes  is  said  to  have  lived  in  com- 
parative obscurity  at  Rhodes  till  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  when  his  merits 
were  made  known  to  his  fellow-citisens 
through  a  visit  of  Apelles. 

Protophytes  Xi'""**  V  CSt 

organisms  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  con- 
sisting either  of  a  single  cell  or  of  several 
cells  united  by  a  gelatinous  substance  but 
without  any  essential  mutual  dependence, 
and  corresponding  to  the  Protozoa  of  the 
animal  kiziigdom. 

ProtOOlasm  (Pro'to-plaam),  a  sub- 
.■.AvvvyACftoui.  gtun^^  consisting  of 

carbon,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hvdrogen, 
nearly  identical  with  the  white  of  an  e^, 
and  constituting  the  most  elementary  liv- 
ing matter  in  animal  and  plant  structures. 
It  is  colorless,  transparent,  and  appar- 
ently destitute  of  structure,  and  is  seen 
in  its  simplest  form  In  some  of  the  lowest 
types  of  animal  life,  as  in  the  Protozoa, 
when  unrestricted  by  an  imprisoning  en- 
velope it  is  endued  (as  is  seen  in  Ammha 
diffluent)  with  the  power  of  extending 
itself  in  all  directions  in  the  form  of 
mutable  processes  which  can  be  with- 
drawn spontaneously,  and  it  has  also  the 
power  of  passing  or  flowing  in  minute 
masses  through  closed  membranes  without 
these  masses  thereby  losing  their  identity 
of  form.    In  the  form  of  cells,  the  skio 
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of  which  is  merely  dead  and  hardened 
protoplasm,  and  enclosing  a  nucleus,  or 
with  a  nucleus  embedded  m  its  substance, 
it  is  the  structural  unit  of  all  organized 
bodies,  constituting  not  only  the  basis  of 
the  ovum  of  both  plants  and  animals,  but 
of  the  tissues  themselves  in  their  perfect 
state,  which  are  mere  multiples  of  such 
cell-units  variously  modified.  As  the  pro- 
toplasm in  our  bodies  is  continually  un- 
dergoing waste,  a  continuous  renewal  of 
the  material  is  essential  to  the  continuance 
of  life.  Animals,  however,  cannot  elab- 
orate protoplasm  from  mineral  substances 
for  themselves,  they  being  able  only  to 
convert  by  the  process  of  digestion  dead 
protoplasm  into  living.  Plants  can,  on 
the  other  hand,  manufacture  protoplasm 
from  mineral  compounds  and  the  atmos- 
phere, and  so  they  are  the  storehouse  of 
protoplasmic  matter  for  the  animal  king- 
dom. Some  biologists  prefer  the  term 
Bioplaim  to  that  of  Protoplasm,  as  being 
more  expressive  of  its  function.  Saroode 
is  also  used  similarly. 
Prntnmift  (prO-tor'nis),  the  name 
rrOlOmiS  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  earliest  fossil 

passerine  bird  yet  known.  In  size  and 
structure  it  approaches  the  lark,  and  it 
occurs  in  the  Eocene  strata  of  Glarus. 

Protosaurns  iSl^l^Vi^'T^i*  f^n 

name  given  to  a  fossil 
monitor  lizard,  which  occurs  in  the  Dur- 
ham Permian  rocks.  It  was  long  the 
earliest  known  fossil  reptile. 
Prnfn^na  (prO-tu-zO^a),  a  subkingdom 
rrOlOZOa  jn^ciuding  the  most  lowly 
organized  members  of  the  animal  king- 
dom. The  Protozoa  may  be  defined  to 
be  animals  composed  of  a  nearly  struc- 
tureless jelly-like  substance  termed  $ar- 
code  or  protoplasm,  not  possessing  perma- 
nent distinction  or  separation  of  parts, 
and  without  a  definite  body  cavity  or 
trace  of  a  nervous  system.  The  animals 
present  the  appearance  of  a  transparent, 
gelatinous  cell  containing  a  nucleus.  In 
many,  contractile  vesicles  have  been  ob- 
served which  perform  the  office  of  a  heart. 
The  organs  of  locomotion  are  varied.  In 
some  of  the  higher  forms  movements  are 
effected  by  means  of  cilia,  in  others  by 
long,  whip-like  bristles  termed  flageUa, 
but  the  most  characteristic  organs  of  loco- 
motion are  processes  named  pseudopodia, 
consisting  simply  of  prolongations  of  the 
sarcodic  substance  of  the  bcdy,  which  can 
be  emitted  and  retracted  at  pleasure.  The 
Protozoa  are  single-celled  animals  ana, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  inhabiting 
the  bodies  of  animals,  are  aquatic  in  their 
habits.  They  are  of  very  minute  size. 
They  have  not  the  usual  reproductive 
organs,  this  function  being  fulfilled  by 
means    of    simple    cleavage    or    *  fission/ 


and,  except  in  the  higher  forms,  they  have 
no  differentiated  mouth,  the  food  being 
simply  absorbed.  From  this  fact  the 
Protozoa  have  been  divided  into  those  that 
have  a  distinct  external  mouth  and  those 
that  have  no  distinct  mouth ;  but  this  clas- 
sification has  no  great  value.  A  better 
mode  of  division  is  into  the  three  classes 
of  OregarinidcB,  Rhizopoda  and  Infusoria. 
See  these  terms. 

iA.Avu.u^\/u  ggpjj^  ^  French  publicist, 
bom  at  Besangon,  in  1809 ;  died  there  in 
1865.  He  was  the  son  of  poor  parents, 
who  were  unable  to  pay  for  his  education, 
but  be  was  enabled  to  attend  gratuitously 
the  college  of  his  native  town.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  be  entered  a  printer's 
office^  afterwards  became  a  press  reader, 
and  in  this  way  acquired  considerable  lin- 
guistic knowledge,  with  the  result  that 
he  wrote  an  Essai  de  Orammaire  Cf^nS- 
rale.  As  a  reward  for  his  studious  labors 
he  had  conferred  on  him  by  the  Academy 
of  Besancon  the  pension  Suard,  whick 
yielded  him  an  income  of  1500  francs  for 
three  vears.  Political  economy  now  be- 
came his  chief  study,  and  in  1840  ap- 
peared his  famous  work,  bearing  on  the 
title-page  the  question :  Qu*est-ce  que  la 
Propri4t6t  ('What  is  property?'),  to 
which  the  first  page  of  the  treatise  con- 
tains the  answer,  C'esi  le  Vol  (*it  is 
theft ').  For  this  treatise,  and  two  others 
which  followed,  he  was  prosecuted  at 
Besancon,  but  was  ultimately  acquit- 
ted. In  1843  he  managed  a  system  of 
water  transport  on  the  Rhone  and 
SaOne;  settled  in  Paris  in  1847;  started 
various  newspapers,  and  became  a  leader 
in  the  revolution  of  1848;  was  elected  a 
representative  for  the  Seine  in  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly ;  attempted  with  no  suc- 
cess to  found  a  Banque  du  Peuple;  and 
for  his  outspokenness  in  the  press  he  was 
imprisoned  for  three  years.  Besides  those 
already  noticed  his  more  important  trea- 
tises are :  Discours  sur  la  C4Uhration  du 
Dimanche,  De  la  Creation  de  VOrdre  dam 
VHumaniti,  and  Systime  des  Contradic- 
tions Economiques, 
Pront     Fatheb.     See    Mahony,   Fran- 

""  ^     CIS, 

PrATif  Samuel,  painter  in  water-col- 
xruui,   ^„^  ^^^^  jjj  Plymouth  j^  1733; 

died  in  1852.  He  received  a  few  lessons 
in  drawing  in  his  native  town,  and  prose- 
cuted his  work  by  industriously  sketching 
from  nature.  In  1803  he  visited,  and  in 
1812  finally  removed  to  London,  where 
he  maintained  himself  by  receiving  pupils 
and  furnishing  drawings  for  Britton's 
topographic  and  architectural  publica- 
tions. He  was  an  occasional  exhibitor 
<it  the  Academy  and  British  liuititutioD 
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from  1803  to  1827,  and  was  one  of  the 
earliest  members  of  the  Society  of  Paint- 
ers in  Water-colors.  In  1818  he  visited 
the  continent,  after  which  he  made  re- 
peated artistic  tours;  he  became  famous 
for  his  drawings  of  street  scenes  and  the 
oaaint  mediaeval  architecture  of  Europe. 
Some  of  his  sea-coast  scenes  exhibit  great 
power.  His  drawings  are  held  in  much 
repute. 

Provencal    (pr^-^av-san^  lan- 

*^^^"'V***      OUAGE    AND     LlTEBA- 

TUBE,  Strictly  the  language  and  literature 
of  that  portion  of  Southern  France 
knovni  as  Provence,  but  in  its  widest  ap- 
plication the  Provencal  language  includes 
the  Romance  form  of  speech  belonging  to 
the  inhabitants  of  a  geographical  area 
which  comprises  the  whole  sovUi  of 
France  (especially  Provepce,  Limousin, 
Auveri^ne),  with  Catalonia  and  Valencia 
in  Spain.  This  language  was  the  earliest 
cultivated  of  the  Romance  languages  (or 
those  based  on  the  Latin),  and  at  one 
time  was  extensively  used  in  literature. 
It  was  also  called  langue  d*oc  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  kindred  speech  of  North- 
em  France,  the  lantfue  d'oui;  and  yet 
tLftiia  it  received  the  name  of  lengua  lemo* 
stfia  probably  from  the  wide  fame  of  a 
few  Limousin  troubadours.  Provencal,  as 
a  new  and  distinct  language,  appears  in 
historical  records  about  the  tenth  century, 
and  continued  as  a  medium  of  living  lit- 
erary exiTression  until  about  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  In  1350  a  few 
scholars  of  Toulouse  attempted  to  revive 
its  decaying  glory,  and  for  this  purpose 
composed  a  treatise  on  grammar  and 
poetry  called  the  Leys  d* Amors.  About 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
language  ceased  to  be  used  both  for  ad- 
ministrative and  literary  purposes,  and  it 
lias  long  been  reduced  almost  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  patois.  In  the  last  century 
such  poets  as  Jasmin  and  Mistral  have 
endeavored  to  resuscitate  Provencal  as  a 
(literary  language,  and  have  produced 
poems  of  no  small  value  written  in  the 
modem  form  of  it ;  while  a  society  of  lit- 
erary men  and  scholars  (lou  Felihrige) 
exists  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  this 
object.  Still  Provencal  is  a  language 
whose  interest  as  a  vehicle  of  literature  is 
mainly  in  the  past  This  interest  begins 
in  the  earlv  part  of  the  eleventh  century 
with  a  didactic  poem,  based  by  its  un- 
known author  on  the  De  Consolatione 
PkUosopkicB  of  Boetius ;  but  Provencal  lit- 
erature in  its  development  found  most 
characteristic  expression  in  the  amorous 
lyrics  of  the  troubadours.  The  earliest 
of  these  lyric  poets  was  William  IX, 
coont  of  Poitiers,  about  the  close  of  the 
tWventh   century,   who  was   followed   in 
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France,  Italy,  and  Spain  by  an  innumer- 
able band  of  poets  in  the  Provencal 
tongue.  Most  of  this  poetry  was  in- 
tended to  be  sung,  and  not  infrequently 
the  poet  also  composed  his  own  music. 
Besides  the  lyric  poetry,  of  which  there 
were  various  classes,  Provencal  poetry 
also  existed  of  a  narrative  character,  in 
which  legendary  and  historical  themes 
were  treated  in  epical  detail.  The  rapid 
decay  of  this  Provencal  literature,  which 
was  almost  exclusively  the  possession  of 
the  upper  classes,  was  largely  due  to 
political  causes.  During  the  war  with 
the  Albigenses  the  social  condition  of  the 
feudal  nobility  in  the  south  of  France 
suffered  such  downfall  that  thenceforth 
the  art  of  the  troubadour  and  the  mii> 
strel  ceased  to  be  lucratively  attractive. 
See  Troubadour, 

Provence  (pro-v&Qs),  one  of  the  old 
****  ^  provinces  of  France,  lying 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  country, 
on  the  Mediterranean,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Dauphin^  and  Venaissin,  on  the 
east  by  Piedmont,  and  on  the  west  by 
Languedoc.  It  now  forms  the  depart- 
ments of  Bouches-du-RhOne.  Var,  and 
Basses-Alpes,  with  parts  of  Vaucluse  and 
Alpes  Mari times.  The  capital  was  Aix, 
and  the  province  was  divided  into  Up^r 
and  Lower  Provence.  Greek  colonies 
were  founded  here  at  an  early  period ;  and 
the  Romans  having  conguered  all  the 
southeast  of  Gaul  (b.c.  124-123)  gave  it 
the   name   of  Provtncia   GaUta,   or  sim- 

f)ly  Provincia  (the  province),  whence  its 
ater  name  was  derived.  It  passed  suc- 
cessively into  the  hands  of  the  Visigoths, 
Ostrogoths,  Franks,  and  in  879  became 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy.  It 
subsequently  was  ruled  by  the  counts  of 
Aries,  and  the  counts  of  Barcelona,  then 
by  Charles  of  Anjou  (brother  of  Louis 
IX  of  France)  ani  his  descendants,  and 
passed  to  Louis  XI  of  France  in  1481. 
Proverb  (Prov'erb) ,  a  short,  pithy  sen- 
tence  forming  a  popular  say- 
ing and  expressing  some  result  of  the 
experience  of  life  in  a  keen,  quaint,  or 
lively  fashion.  Proverbs  have  been  de- 
fined by  Cervantes  as  'short  sentences 
drawn  from  long  experiences ' ;  by  Howell 
as  sayings  which  combine  '  sense,  short- 
ness, and  salt ' ;  by  Bacon  as  *  the  genius, 
wit,  and  spirit  of  a  nation  * ;  and  by 
Earl  Russell  as  '  the  wisdom  of  many, 
and  the  wit  of  one.'  They  have  formed 
an  important  part  of  the  common  wis- 
dom of  both  eastern  and  western  civifl- 
zations,  and  in  this  way  they  are  inter- 
esting in  a  study  of  the  spread  and 
structure  of  language,  as  it  has  been 
pointedly  applied  to  changing  manners 
and  customs.     Greek  and  Latin  proveibs 
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were  collected  by  Eratmos  in  hii 
Adagia:  English  proverbs  have  been  col- 
lected by  Camden.  Howell,  Ray,  Kelly, 
Bohn  (an  enlarged  and  improved  edition 
of  Ray),  and  Uaslitt;  Scotch  by  Allan 
Ramsay  and  by  A.  Uislop;  French  by 
De  Lincy;  German  by  various  collectors, 
more  especially  Wander;  Arabic  by 
Burckhaitlt  and  by  Freytag;  Bengali  by 
Long. 

PrAiTi^r'hft  OQ^  o^  ^^^  canonical  booki 
xruvcroB,  of  the  Old  Testament, 
usually  in  the  main  ascribed  to  Solomon, 
in  accordance  with  the  superscriptions  in 
chap,  i,  1;  X,  1;  zzv,  1,  which,  if  not 
written  bv  Solomon  himself  (as  the  first 
two  of  them  may  have  been),  at  least 
represent  the  traditional  views  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  Church.  According  to 
modem  Biblical  critics,  the  book  of 
Proverbi  is  composed  of  several  sections 
written  by  different  authors  and  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  finally  collected  into 
a  single  book  at  some  period  subsequent 
to  the  return  from  the  captivity.  All 
seem  to  be  agreed  that  some  part  of  the 
book  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Solomon,  but 
there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  as 
to  how  large  his  share  is.  With  regard 
to  the  other  two  contributors  to  Proverbi 
named  in  the  book  itself,  Agur  and 
Lemuel,  nothing  whatever  is  known;  and 
in  the  case  of  Lemuel  it  is  even  sus- 
pected that  the  name  is  not  that  of  a  real 
personage.  The  canonicity  of  the  book 
of  Proverbi  is  represented  as  a  subject 
of  dispute  in  the  Talmud,  some  having 
objected  to  receive  the  book  as  canonical 
on  account  of  the  contradictions  it  con- 
tains. It  ultimately  found  its  place, 
however,  in  all  the  Jewish  lists  of  the 
sacred  writings. 
Providenoe     (prov'i-dens),  a  city  and 

Rhode  Island  and  county  seat  of  Provi- 
denee  county,  situated  on  both  «des  of 
the  Providence  River,  at  the  influx  of  the 
Seekonk,  Moshassuck  and  Woonasqua- 
tucket  rivers.  It  is  45  miles  8.  8.  w.  of 
Boston  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  R.  R.  The  west  side  of  the 
city  is  a  low  plain  ;  the  east  side  a  plateau 
and  low  hills.  Most  of  the  manufacturing 
establishments  are  on  the  banks  of  the 
Moshassuck  and  Woonasqua tucket  There 
are  many  fine  public  and  private  build- 
ings. Of  the  former  the  most  impor- 
tant are  the  State  house  (19(X)),  city  hall, 
library  building,  court  house,  Rhode  Island 
and  Butler  Hospitals,  the  buildings  of 
Brown  University,  etc.  With  Brown 
University  (founded  in  1764),  there  is 
a  library  of  about  2(X),(X)0  volumes.  At 
the  south  end  of  the  city  is  Roger 
WUliAms   Park,   containing   a   statue   of 


Roger  Williams,  the  founder  of  the  dty. 
Providence  is  notable  for  its  manuJEac- 
turing  industries,  it  being  one  of  the 
great  centers  of  manufacture  of  the 
country.  Prominent  among  its  productions 
are  silverware,  screws,  tools,  locomotives, 
etc.,  with  many  others,  includhig  flour  and 
saw  mills,  cotton  and  woolen  factories, 
foundries,  steam-engine  and  boiler  fac- 
tories, machine-shops,  printing,  bleach- 
ing, calendering,  and  dye  works,  etc 
Providence  has  a  safe  and  commodious 
harbor,  though  somewhat  difllcult  of 
access,  and  the  coasting  trade  is  impor- 
tant. It  was  at  one  time  an  important 
seat  of  foreign  commerce,  but  this  baa 
declined.  Providence  was  first  settled  in 
the  year  1636,  incorporated  in  1649,  and 
has  rapidly  increased  in  size  since  1820. 
Pop.  (1910)  2^.326;  (1920)  237,595. 

Province  (P^of  »«>*>;  o  r  i  g  l  n  a  1 1  y  a 
country  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, which  being  reduced  under  Roman 
dominion  was  new  modeled,  subjected  to 
the  command  of  a  governor  sent  from 
Rome,  and  to  such  taxes  and  contribu- 
tions as  the  Romans  saw  fit  to  impose. 
In  modem  times  the  term  has  been  ap- 
plied to  colonies  or  to  independent 
countries  at  a  distance  from  the  metrop- 
olis, or  to  the  different  divisions  of  the 
kingdom  itself.  Thus  the  Low  Ck>un- 
tries  belonging  to  Austria  and  Spain 
were     styled     provincei.    The     different 

Sovemmenta  into  which  France  was 
ivided  previous  to  the  revolution  were 
also  called  provinces.  The  name  has 
sometimes  been  retained  by  independent 
states.  Thus  the  Republic  of  Holland, 
after  it  had  thrown  off  the  Sj^anish 
yoke,  was  called  the  United  Provinces; 
and  the  Argentine  Republic  used  to  be 
called  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Plata. 
In  the  canon  law  the  term  is  applied  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  an  archbishop.  In  tlie 
Roman  Catholic  Church  it  is  also  given 
to  the  territorial  divisions  of  an  ecclssiaa- 
tical  order  such  as  the  Franciscans. 
Prnvifift  (pro-vav),  a  town  in  France, 
xruvxus  department  of  Seine-et- 
Mame,  30  miles  east  of  Melun,  and  60 
miles  B.  E.  of  Paris.  It  has  remains  of 
old  walls,  a  tower  called  Cesar's  Tower, 
a  church  of  the  twelfth  century,  etc. 
Provins  is  mentioned  in  a  capitulary  of 
Charlemagne  in  802,  and  in  the  thirteenth 
centurv  it  was  a  large  and  important  dty. 
It  derives  itu  modem  reputation  from  itv 
mineral  waters.  Pop.  8726. 
Ptaita  (pr6'v5),  a  city  of  Utah,  the 
f  ruvo  ^^j  ^^  Utah  Co.,  on  Provo 
River,  8  miles  e.  of  Utah  Lake,  snd  48 
miles  B.  8.  E.  of  Salt  Lake  City.  It  con- 
tains a  state  insane  asylum,  has  flour, 
woolen*  and  knitting  mills,  and  is  sur- 
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rounded  by  a  fertile  farming  and  fruit 
country.  Pop.  10,908. 
Provost  (prov'ust,  prO'vO),  a  title 
xrUYOBli  given  to  the  president  of  cer- 
tain bodies,  as  the  heads  of  several  of  the 
colleges  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  equivalent  to  mrincipal  in 
other  colleges.  In  the  Scotch  burghs  the 
provost  is  the  chief  magistrate,  corre- 
sponding to  the  English  mayor.  The 
chief  magistrates  of  Eklinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow are  styled  lord  ptWJOit.  In  the 
United  States  there  is  a  limited  use  of 
the  term  ftrovoit,  applied  to  the  chief 
oflker  of  an  educational  institution. 

Provost-maMhal,  iS,  offlcer^f'til: 

rank  of  a  captain,  who  deals  with  of- 
fenses against  discipline,  brings  the 
offenders  to  punishment,  and  sees  the 
sentence  executed.  In  the  navy  there  is 
a  similar  office. 

PrudentiuS  (Pni-den'she-us),  Aubb- 
Axu^&vixMuo  jjjj^    Clemens,    one    of 

the  early  Christian  poets,  bom  at 
Calagurris  in  Spain  in  d48  ▲.d.;  died 
after  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 
In  his  latter  years  he  composed  a  great 
number  of  hymns  and  other  poems  of  a 
religious  nature  in  which  he  successfully 
imitated  classical  models. 

Prudhon   ^^.^i^r'^'So^S'  i5 

1758;  died  in  1823.  He  studied  his  art 
at  Dijon  and  in  Rome,  whei-e  he  came 
under  the  influence  of  Correggio  and  of 
Leonardo.  He  afterwards  settled  in 
Paris,  where  he  gradually  made  his  way, 
and  at  length  became  famous  by  his 
Truth  Descending  from  Heaven,  Pivche 
Carried  of  hyZephpr,  Crime  Purauea  by 
Justice  and  Divine  Vengeance,  etc.  His 
importance  consists  in  the  fact  that,  in 
opposition  to  David,  he  accentuated  the 
purely  pictorial  element  and  the  effect  of 
light  in  his  works. 

Prunella,  Pnmcllo  iP'tfnd' oi 

woolen  stuff  of  which  clergymen's  gowns 
were  once  made,  and  whicn  is  still  used 
for  the  uppers  of  ladies*  boots  and  shoes. 
Prunella  is  also  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants,  order  Lahiaoea,  with  one  Ameri- 
can species,  known  as  Blue-curl  or  Self- 
heal,  at  one  time  in  repute  as  a  febrifuge. 
It  is  mildly  aromatic  and  slightly  as- 
tringent Prunello  (diminutiTe  of  prune) 
is  the  name  given  a  kind  of  plum. 

Prunes.   b««  ««•»• 

Pruning  (prCn'lng),  is  the  severing 
*«iMM4fte  of  portions  of  the  stem, 
branches,  shootn,  leaves,  or  roots  of  a 
plant  for  the  purpose  of  removing  ex- 


crescent or  unprofitable  growths,  and 
rendering  the  sap  more  conducive  to  the 
nutrition   of   the   valuable  parts   of   the 

Slant.  The  immediate  effect  of  pruning 
I  to  reduce  the  growth  of  a  plant  in 
as  far  as  it  depends  on  the  amount 
of  foliage  duly  exposed  to  the  light;  but 
as  by  judicious  pruning  the  parts  left 
have  not  only  a  greater  share  of  sap, 
but  are  better  exposed  to  the  light,  its 
ultimate  effect  is  to  produce  a  largei 
and  stronger  plant.  From  the  tendency 
of  sap  to  flow  in  hicreased  quantity  into 
the  parts  immediately  adjoining  those 
where  its  flow  has  been  interrupted,  an 
almost  unlimited  power  is  given  to  the 
gardener  of  controlling  the  direction  of 
the  srowth  of  a  plant.  The  season  for 
pruning  varies  with  the  nature  of  the 
tree  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
pruned.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that 
autumn  and  winter  are  the  best  seasons 
for  extensive  pruning;  in  summer  an 
excess  of  vigor  in  the  plant  may  require 
a  little  pruning,  but  in  spring  it  not 
only  weakens  the  plant,  but  is  liable  to 
induce  disease.  Root-pruning  Is  em- 
ployed to  check  rapidity  of  growth  and 
to  induce  development  of  flower-buds. 
The  best  season  for  this  operation  is  after 
the  leaves  have  fallen  in  autumn  or  before 
the  sap  begins  to  flow  in  spring. 
Prunus  (prO'nus),  a  genus  of  arbo- 
******"  rescent  plants  belongins  to  the 
nat.  order  Rosaceie,  and  comprehending 
the  cherry,  bird-cherry,  plum,  damson, 
sloe,  buUace,  apricot,  etc. 
Pmriiro     (pr»-ri'g6),  a  papular  erup- 

papules  are  diffuse,  nearly  of  the  color 
of  the  cuticle,  intolerably  itchy,  the 
itching  being  increased  by  sudden  ex- 
posure to  heat,  and  when  abraded  oozing 
out  a  fluid  that  concretes  into  minute 
black  scabs. 

Pmaaifi.  (prush'a;  German,  Pbeus- 
JTTUBSia     ggj,)^   ^^  leading  state  of 

the  German  Empire,  comprising  the  north- 
em  part  of  Germany.  The  following 
table  is  from  the  1001  census.  By  the 
peace  of  1919  (see  Treaty),  Prussia  lost 
W.  Prussia  and  Posen. 

Ams  — 

Provinces.          sq.  miles.  Population. 

Btit    Prauis 14,275  1.996,626 

Weit  Pmiiis   9.846  1.568.658 

Brsndeabarg     15.400  3.108,554 

Pomersnis     11,623  1,684,832 

Posan     11.178  1.887.275 

Sileiis     15.557  4,668,857 

Saxony     9,746  2,882.616 

Scbleiwig-Holitein     ..      9.278  1,887.968 

HanoTer    14.858  2,590.989 

Weitphslia    7.798  8.187.777 

Hesse-Nsstso    6,055  1.897.981 
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RhineUnd    10.418  M5»,7;8 

HohenzoUern    441  .SMf  2 

Berlin   (city) 25  1,888.848 

186,488  84,472,509 

The  census  of  1910  in«]icated  that  the 
population  of  Prussia  had  increuscd  to 
40,157.573.  The  re\ised  boundary  of 
1919  (see  map  of  Germany)  reduced  the 
area  by  about  25,000  square  miles  and  the 
population  by  about  4.000.000.  The 
capital  is  Berlin.  Other  important  cities 
are  Breslau,  i^Jharlottenburg,  Colo|ne, 
Diisseldorf.  Frankfort.  Hanover,  Kiel, 
Magdeburg.  Konigsberg,  and  Stettin. 

Phytical  Feature$, —  The  whole  of 
northern  and  eastern  Prussia,  from  Hol- 
land on  the  west  to  Russia  on  the  east, 
belongs  to  the  great  plain  of  Northern 
Europe,  and  may  be  described  generally 
as  a  vast  plain,  elevated  in  the  south  and 
southwest,  and  thence  descending  to- 
wards the  Baltic  and  the  German 
Ocean.  The  loftiest  summits  are  on 
the  southern  frontiers,  where  the  Riesen- 
gebirge  and  the  Sudetic  Mountains  form 
the  boundary  between  Prussia  and  the 
Austrian  dominions.  The  highest  Prus- 
sian mountain  is  the  Schneekoppe  in  the 
Riesengebirge  (5257  feet).  Further  to 
the  west  the  Thuringian  forest  and  the 
Harz  Mountains  cover  a  considerable 
area,  the  latter  rising  in  the  Brocken  to 
the  height  of  3742  feet.  On  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea,  large  tracts 
are  only  saved  from  inundation  by  low 
sand  hills.  Behind  these  hills  extensive 
lagoons,  on  the  Baltic  coast  called  Haffs, 
have  been  formed,  communicating  with 
the  sea  by  narrow  outlets.  The  chief 
bays  or  gulfs  are  Danzig  Bay,  Pomera- 
nian Bay,  and  Kiel  Bay.  all  on  the  Baltic 
coast;  and  on  the  Baltic  coast  are  the 
islands  of  RUgen.  Usedom,  Wollin.  etc.; 
in  the  North  Sea  the  North  Frisian 
Islands  and  East  Frisian  Islands.  The 
principal  river  which  drains  this  portion 
of  Prussia  is  the  Elbe,  which  enters  it 
from  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  flowa 
northwestward,  and  enters  the  North 
Sea  between  Hanover  and  Holstein. 
The  Weser,  with  its  tributary  the  Aller, 
and  the  Ems.  are  the  principal  rivers 
west  of  the  Elbe.  The  Oder  lies  almost 
wholly  within  Prussian  territory,  and 
enters  the  Baltic  by  the  Pommerische 
Hafif.  The  Vistula  or  Weichsel  flows  in 
a  northern  direction  through  Eastern 
Prussia,  and  throws  oflF  two  large 
branches  which  enter  the  Frische  Haff, 
while  the  main  stream  passes  Into  the 
Gulf  of  Danzig.  The  other  more  im- 
Dortant  rivers  are  the  Passarge,  the 
Pregel,     and     the     Niemen     or     Memel. 


Lakes  abound  in  almost  every  province, 
but  more  especially  in  those  of  East  and 
West  Prussia.  Pomerania,  and  Branden- 
burg. The  chief  coast  lagoons  are  the 
Pommerische  Haff.  Friache  Haff,  and 
Kurische  H&ff.  The  climatic  conditiong 
of  this  extensive  territory  must  neces- 
sarily be  divenified.  The  average  of  a 
number  of  places  situated  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  latitudes  gives  a  mean 
annual  temperature  of  52**  Fahr. 

The  southwestern  division  of  Prussia, 
consisting  of  the  greater  part  of  West- 
phalia, tne  Rhenish  province,  and  Hesse- 
Nassau,  differs  so  much  from  the  east- 
em  division  as,  in  many  respects,  to 
present  a  striking  contrast  to  it.  In 
particular,  its  surface  as  a  whole  is 
much  more  finely  diversified.  Its  moun- 
tains stretch  across  the  country  in  all 
directions,  and  from  numerous  valley 
one  of  which,  that  of  the  Rhine,  in  pomt 
of  fertility  and  beauty  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  other  valley  in  Europe.  Though 
the  surface  is  thus  diversified,  the  mourn- 
tains  nowhere  reach  any  great  elevation, 
the  highest  summit  being  the  Wasser- 
kuppe,  on  the  borders  of  Bavaria,  3316 
feet  By  far  the  greater  part  of  this 
portion  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  belongs 
to  the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  which,  entering 
it  on  the  southeast,  traverses  it  In  a 
N.  N.  w.  direction  till  it  enters  Holland. 
There  are  numerous  streams  tributary  to 
the  Rhine,  the  largest  being  the  Moselle, 
with  its  tributary  the  Saar.  There  are 
no  lakes  worth  mention  in  this  portion 
of  Prussia.  As  compared  with  the 
division  already  described,  the  climate  of 
this  part  of  Prussia  is  milder  in  winter 
and  cooler  in  summer,  the  mean  annual 
temperature  being  about  1**  higher. 

Agriculture,  etc, —  The  land  m  Prussia 
is  much  subdivided,  especially  in  the  more 
populous  districts,  small  farms  of  3  or 
4  acres  being  the  most  common  holding. 
In  East  and  West  Prussia  the  soil  is 
for  the  most  part  poor;  the  Rhine  valley 
and  the  province  of  Saxony  may  be  con- 
sidered the  most  productive  portions  of 
the  kingdom.  Rye  is  the  chief  agricul- 
tural product,  oats  are  largely  grown  in 
the  northeast^  wheat  chiefly  in  the  south 
and  west,  while  the  other  grain  crops  are 
spelt  (an  inferior  sort  of  wheat),  maize, 
millet,  and  barley.  Potatoes  are  exten- 
sively cultivated;  beet-root  for  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  is  a  very  important 
crop;  flax,  hemp,  and  rape-seed  cover 
large  areas:  tobacco  is  raised  in  several 
provinces:  and  In  the  Rhine  and  Moselle 
districts  the  vine  is  freely  cultivated  and 
some  of  the  finest  wines  produced.  In 
East  Prussia  horses  are  reared  chiefly 
for  military  purposes;  cattle  are  largeh 
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exported  from  the  maritime  provinces, 
and  in  West  Prussia  and  Pomertnia 
■heep  are  raised  in  large  numbers.  Along 
the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  inhabitants  are  em- 
ployed in  the  fishing  industry.  The  for- 
ests cover  about  20,000,000  acres,  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  total  area,  and  are 
a  great  source  of  wealth,  forestry  being 
nowhere  better  understood  than  in 
Prussia.  The  best  wooded  provinces  are 
Brandenburg,  Silesia,  and  Rhenish  Prus- 
sia. In  some  of  the  forests  the  wild  boar 
is  common,  other  wild  animals  being  the 
wolf,  l^nx,  wild-cat,  etc 

Mining  and  Manufacturei. —  Mining  is 
one  of  the  chief  branches  of  Prussian 
industry;  the  most  important  mineral 
products  bein^  coal  and  lignite,  iron, 
copper,  lead,  silver,  and  zinc,  while  other 
mineraJs  produced  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  are  cobalt,  nickel,  arsenic,  anti- 
mony, manganese,  rocksalt,  kainit  and 
other  potash  salts,  alum,  and  copperas. 
About  a  third  as  much  coal  is  raised  in 
Prussia  as  in  Britain,  the  chief  coal-fields 
^ing  in  the  Rhine  province,  Westphalia, 
md  Silesia.  Iron  is  found  in  all  parts, 
ihe  principal  areas  being  Westphalia, 
Silesia,  the  Rhine  province,  and  the 
Harz;  copper  is  found  chiefly  in  the 
Harz  and  Westphalia;  silver  chiefly  in 
Hanover;  lead  is  found  in  Silesia,  the 
Rhenish  province,  Westphalia,  and  Sax- 
ony; zinc  in  the  same  localities,  except 
Saxony;  cobalt  in  Westphalia  and  Sax- 
ony; arsenic  in  Silesia.  Amber  is  found 
along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  chief 
textile  manufactures  are  those  of  linens, 
cottons,  and  woolens.  Silesia,  Branden- 
burg, and  Westphalia  are  the  provinces 
in  which  the  linen  industry  is  chiefly 
developed;  the  cotton  manufacture  is 
most  extensive  on  the  Rhine;  the  woolen 
manufacture  has  its  chief  seats  in  Bran- 
denburg and  the  Rhenish  province; 
while  silk  and  velvet  are  made  in  the 
Rhine  valley,  as  also  at  Berlin.  In  iron 
jBLud  steel  ware  the  chief  manufacturing 
centers  are  Essen,  Solingen,  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  and  Burtscheid.  At  Essen  are 
located  the  great  Krupp  ordnance  and 
armor-plate  works,  nowhere  surpassed  in 
output  The  manufacture  of  porcelain 
and  the  finer  kinds  of  ware  is  extensive, 
and  leather  and  paper  making  are  large 
industries.  Other  manufactures  of  na- 
tional importance  are  beet-root  sugar, 
chocolate,  chicory,  chemical  products,  and 
tobacco. 

Trade  and  Cammaree, —  Prussia  carries 
•B  a  large  trade  both  by  sea  and  with 
its  inland  neighbors.  The  principal  ex- 
ports are  textile  fabrics,  yarn,  metals  and 
■Mtal    wares,   agricultural   produce   and 


live  stock,  wool,  chemicals,  spirits,  coal, 
timber,  leather,  stoneware  and  glass,  etc. ; 
and  the  imports  are  chiefly  in  the  raw 
materials  connected  with  the  textile  and 
other  manufactures,  and  tea,  coffee, 
sugar,  and  other  colonial  products.  Be- 
sides the  ordinary  road  and  canal  com- 
munication, Prussia  has  an  extensive 
system  of  railways,  nearly  all  national 
property.  The  principal  i>ort8  are  Stet- 
tin, Pillan,  Konigsberg,  Stralsund,  Kiel, 
and  Flensburg  on  the  Baltic ;  and  Altona 
on  the  North  Sea.  In  many  of  these 
ports,  and  particularly  in  Stettin,  ship- 
building is  carried  on  with  considerable 
activity.  The  system  of  money,  weights 
and  measures  in  Prussia  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  rest  of  Germany.  See  Oet' 
many, 

Oovernment,  Adminittration,  etc, — 
Prussia  was  proclaimed  a  republic  on 
November  13,  1918,  two  days  after  the 
armistice  that  terminated  the  European 
war  (q.  v.).  Prior  to  that  date  it  was  a 
monarchy,  hereditary  in  the  male  line,  the 
constitution  bein^  framed  by  the  govern- 
ment with  the  aid  of  the  constituent  as- 
sembly, in  1850,  and  subsequently  modi- 
fied by  royal  decrees.  The  Ring  of  Prus- 
sia, who  also  bore  the  title  of  German 
Emperor,  was  assisted  in  the  executive  by 
an  irresponsible  privy-council  and  hj  a 
cabinet  which  was  nominally  responsible 
to  a  legislative  assembly  composed  of  two 
chambers.  The  upper  chamber  {Herren- 
haus)  was  composed  of  princes  of  the 
blood  of  the  reigning  and  former  sovereign 
families  of  full  age;  the  heads  of  the 
mediatized  principalities:  the  territorial 
nobility  created  by  the  king;  life  peers 
chosen  by  the  king ;  titled  nobility  elected 
by  resident  land-owners;  representatives 
of  the  universities,  cities,  etc. ;  and  a 
number  of  others  appointed  by  the  king 
for  any  term  he  pleased.  At  the  fall  of 
the  monarchy  in  1918  the  large  land- 
owning class  made  up  about  two-thirds  of 
the  membership  of  this  upper  house.  The 
second  chamber,  or  House  of  Deputies 
{Ahgeordnetenhaue)  was  composed  of 
443  members,  elected  by  indirect  vote  for 
a  term  of  five  years.  The  primary  quali- 
fication of  electors  was  based  on  taxation. 

The  constitution  of  the  Free  State  of 
Prussia,  adopted  in  April,  1920,  gives  a 
vote  to  every  citizen  over  20  years  of 
age.  The  Assembly,  or  Parliament,  is 
elected  for  four  years  and  the  ministry  is 
invested  with  the  powers  of  the  former 
king,  William  II.  The  first  Prussian  Con- 
stitutional National  Assembly  elected  by 
universal,  equal,  and  secret  suffrage  of  men 
and  women  met  on  March  14,  1919.  Out 
of  a  total  membership  of  401,  there  were 
142  Majority  Socialists,  87  Center  (Cath- 
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c?ic8),  61  Democrats.  41  Conservatives, 
24  Independent  Socialists,  and  18  German 
People's  Party.  The  premier,  appointed 
in  1920,  was  Herr  Braun  (Socialist). 

Prussia  is  by  far  the  most  important 
state  in  the  German  Republic.  Absolute 
religious  liberty  is  guaranteed,  although 
over  two-thirds  of  the  population  are 
Protestants.  A  very  complete  system 
of  primary,  secondary,  and  university 
education  exists,  all  grades  of  schooki 
being  linked  together  according  to  a 
definite  scheme  or  schemes  oi  study. 
Elementary  education  is  enforced  by  law, 
maintainea  by  local  taxes,  and  adminis- 
tered bv  local  authority.  Prussia  has 
ten  universities  —  Berlin,  Bonn,  Bres- 
lau,  Gdttlngen,  Greifswald,  Halle,  Kiel, 
Kdnigsberg,  Marburg  and  Mtlnster,  at- 
tended by  some  15,000  students  in  all. 
All  private  as  well  as  public  educational 
establishments  are  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  minister  of  public 
instruction,  and  all  public  teachers  are 
regarded  as  servants  of  the  state.  The 
Prussian  army  and  navy  form  an  integral 
part  of  those  of  Germany  in  general. 
See  Germany, 

HUtorp, —  The  historical  development 
of  the  Prussian  Eini[dom  is  closely  asso- 
ciated with  three  important  elements. 
The  first  of  these  is  found  in  the  grow- 
ing power  of  the  Electorate  of  Branden- 
burg, which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
future  kingdom ;  the  second  relates  to  the 
acquirement  of  the  province  of  Prussia, 
whieh  gave  its  name  to  the  new  hetero- 
geneous territory;  and  the  third  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  rule  of  the  Hohenzolle^ 
family,  under  whose  skilful  diplomatic 
and  military  guidance  the  small  Branden- 
burg electorate  has  grown  into  what  is 
DOW  considerably  the  larger  portion  of 
the  German  Empire.  Brandenburg, 
which  had  been  conquered  by  Charle- 
magne in  789,  was  erected  into  a  mar- 
graviate  by  Henry  I  (the  Fowler),  em- 
peror of  Germany  in  926.  Albert  the 
Bear,  who  received  Brandenburg  as  a 
fief  from  the  Emperor  Lothaire  (1134), 
conquered  the  Slavonian  Wends,  and  took 
in  1157  the  title  of  Margrave  of  Branden- 
burg. His  dynasty  continued  to  bear 
rule  till  1320,  and  during  this  period 
German  civilization  was  gradually  ex- 
tended in  Pomerania,  Saxony,  Branden- 
burg, and  Silesia.  After  its  extinction 
there  followed  a  period  of  anarchy,  during 
which  Brandenburg  fell  as  a  lapsed  fief 
to  the  empire,  and  Louis  of  Bavaria  gave 
it  to  his  son.  Remaining  under  Bavarian 
rule  for  three  electorates  it  was  subse- 
quently ceded  to  the  house  of  Luxem- 
burg, and  Charles  IV,  the  first  imperial 
representative  of  this  house,  gave  it  suc- 


cessively to  his  sons  Wenceslaus  (1373) 
and  Sigismund  (1878).  The  latter  being 
hi  debt  received  from  Frederick,  the 
burgrave  of  Nfimberg,  a  loan  of  400,000 
gold  florins,  for  which  Frederick  held 
Brandenburg  in  pawn,  and  subsequently 
acquired  it  in  full.  This  burgrave  was 
the  descendant  of  Conrad  of  Hohen- 
Kollem,  a  cadet  of  a  Suabian  family  to 
whom  belonged  a  small  territory  sur- 
rounding the  ancestraH  castle  of  Hohen- 
xollern,  of  which  they  traced  their  lord- 
ship back  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 
Brandenburg,  which  Frederick  had  tnus 
acquired,  was  covered  with  feudal  strong- 
holds, which  he  gradually  reduced,  and  he 
also  added  the  two  small  territories  of 
Ansbach  and  Baireuth.  Frederick  JI, 
who  succeeded  his  father  in  1440,  ex- 
tended the  possessions  of  his  family  by 
policy  as  well  as  by  valor.  In  1470  he 
abdicated  in  favor  of  his  brother  Albert 
III,  sumamed  Achilles,  who,  by  a  fam- 
ily ordinance,  prepared  the  way  in  an 
important  respect  for  the  future  great- 
ness of  his  house  by  providing  for  the 
undivided  descent  of  the  dominions  in  con- 
nection with  the  electorate.  His  grand- 
son, Joachim  II,  who  succeeded  in  1985, 
embraced  the  Keformation,  and  estab- 
lished Lutheranism  in  1539.  In  1537  he 
acquired    the    reversion    of    the    princi- 

Salities  of  Liegnitz,  Brieg,  and  Wohlau. 
ohn  George  succeeded  in  1571. 
Joachim  Frederick,  who  succeeded  in 
1598,  married  his  son  John  Sigismund  to 
the  daughter  of  Frederick  Albert,  duke 
of  Prussia;  and  in  1618  John  Sigismund 
united  the  duchy  of  Prussia  to  tne  elec- 
torate, thus  bringing  it  about  that  the 
whole  country  became  known  as  Prussia. 
The  Prussians  were  a  Slavonic  people 
inhabiting  the  coast  territory  situated  be- 
tween the  Vistula  and  the  Niemen. 
Their  neighbors,  the  Poles,  endeavored 
lo  convert  them  to  Christianity,  and  to 
this  end  they  (1283)  conquered  the 
whole  country  with  the  aid  of  the  Ten- 
tonic  Knights  of  St.  George.  As  the 
price  of  this  assistance  the  knights 
claimed  the  conquered  territory,  and  es- 
tablished themselves  in  castles  and  walled 
cities.  Their  rule,  which  was  a  despotic 
oligarchy,  was  finally  overturned  by  the 
combined  forces  of  the  Prussians  and 
the  Poles,  and  in  1460  West  Prussia  was 
ceded  to  Poland  and  East  Prussia  made 
a  fief  of  the  Polish  crown  under  a  grand- 
master, and  later  under  a  duke.  It  was 
as  successor  to  Duke  Frederick  Albert, 
his  father-in-law.  that  John  Sigismund 
obtained  the  ducny  of  Prussia.  By  the 
treatv  of  Xanten  (1614)  CUves,  La 
Marck,  etc.^  were  assigned  to  Branden- 
burg,  and  m   this  manner  was  laid   the 
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foundation'  of  the  Prussian  Rhine  prov-  success  had  aroused  the  fear  of  Austria 
ince.  and  the  enmity  of  France  and  Russia, 
John  Sigismund  was  succeeded  in  1619  so  that  these  powers  projected  a  scheme 
by  his  son  George  William,  who  was  a  of  conquest  which  embraced  the  parti- 
weak  and  yacillating  ruler,  unequal  to  tion  of  Prussia.  Before  their  plans 
encounter  the  terrible  crisis  that  now  could  be  matured  Frederick  invaded 
occurred  in  the  affairs  of  Germany,  the  Saxony,  entered  Dresden,  and  published 
Thirty  Years'  war.  During  this  war  the  the  despatches  which  proved  the  ezist- 
electorate  became  the  battleground  of  the  ence  of  the  scheme.  England  now  openly 
contending  forces,  and  suffered  severely,  entered  into  a  defensive  alliance  with 
being  at  the  death  of  the  elector  in  16^  Frederick,  and  subsidized  him.  The 
occupied  by  Swedish  troops.  A  very  allies,  whose  plans  had  been  discovered 
different  man  was  his  son  Frederick  (Austria,  France,  Russia,  and  Sweden), 
William  (which  see),  called  the  Great  prepared  for  immediate  hostilities.  In 
Elector,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  the  Seven  Years'  war  (which  see)  fol- 
virtual  founder  of  the  Prussian  mon-  lowing  upon  this  movement,  the  immense 
archy.  He  found  his  country  weak,  and  forces  which  his  enemies  were  able  to 
left  it  strong  and  with  its  boundaries  ez-  bring  into  the  field  reduced  Frederick 
tended,  and  provided  with  a  well-equipped  to  the  greatest  straits,  and  gave  oppor- 
army  and  a  well-filled  treasury.  Dying  tunity  for  the  development  of  his  strate- 
in  1688,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  gic  genius.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
Frederick,  who  in  1701  had  himself  war  the  English  cabhiet  began  to  draw 
crowned  as  king,  being  the  first  King  of  off  from  the  Prussian  alliance,  but  the 
Prussia.  Under  his  rule  the  Prussian  death  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  (1762) 
troops  fought  side  by  side  with  the  broke  up  the  alliance  against  Prussia,  and 
English  at  Blenheim,  Ramillies,  Ouden-  the  Peace  of  Hubertsburg  (1763)  put 
arde,  and  Malplaquet.  Frederick  I  was  an  end  to  the  war.  According  to  Fred- 
succeeded  by  bis  son  (1713)  Frederick  erick's  calculation,  886,000  men  had  per- 
William  I,  who  governed  Prussia  till  ished  in  a  war  which  failed  in  effecting 
1740.  His  reign  was  on  the  whole  peace-  any  territorial  change;  but  it  trans- 
ful,  and  the  country  grew  greatly  in  formed  Prussia  into  one  of  the  chief 
population,  industry,  and  wealth.  He  European  powers.  Frederick  determin- 
went  to  war  with  Charles  XII,  and  ac-  ing  again  to  extend  his  boundaries,  en- 

?;uired  part  of  Pomerania,  with  Stettin,  tered  into  an  alliance  with  Austria,  and 

rom   Sweden.    At  his  death  he   left   a  invaded  the  territories  of  Poland.    Nego- 

prosperous      country,      a      well-supplied  tiations    followed    with    Russia,    and    in 

treasury,  and  an  army  of  80,000  men  to  1772  the  partition  of  the  weak  kingdom 

his  successor.  of  Poland  was  arranged  in  a  treaty  be- 

Frederick    II,    sumamed    the    Great  tween    the    three   powers.     In   this   way 

(which  see),  succeeded  to  the  crown  on  Prussia  obtained  most  of  Pomerania  and 

the  death  of  his  father  in  1740.    In  less  a   large    portion    of    Poland.     (See    Po- 

than  a  year  after  his  accession  he  pro-  land.)     Frederick  died  in  1786,  and  was 

claimed   war  against   Maria   Theresa   in  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Frederick  Wil- 

order  to  enforce  his  claim  to  the  Silesian  liam  II. 

principalities,  and  invaded  Silesia.  At  The  new  king  had  neither  the  military 
the  persuasion  of  England  Maria  Theresa  skill  nor  the  strength  of  character  pos- 
entered  into  negotiations  with  him,  but  sessed  by  his  predecessor.  He  continued 
failed  at  first  to  come  to  an  understand-  the  absolutism,  but  curtailed  some  of  the 
ing.  Ultimately,  however^  by  a  treaty  freedom  of  the  former  reign.  In  1788 
concluded  at  Berlin  (1742)  Frederick  he  made  a  useless  armed  intervention  in 
obtained  the  cession,  with  the  exception  the  affairs  of  Holland,  and  in  1701  in- 
of  some  specified  districts,  of  both  upper  terfered  in  the  affairs  of  France  on  be- 
and  Lower  Silesia,  and  of  Glatz.  Con-  half  of  Louis  XVI.  In  1702,  war  having 
ceiving  that  the  Austrians  might  seek  already  been  declared  by  the  French 
to  regain  this  territory,  Frederick  in  authorities  against  the  empire,  the 
1744  invaded  Bohemia,  and  commenced  Prussians,  under  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
what  is  called  the  Second  Silesian  war.  wick,  invaded  France.  They  were  de- 
He  was  at  first  compelled  to  retreat,  but  feated  by  Kellerman  at  Valmy,  and  soon 
subsequently  gained  such  successes  that,  afterwards  Frederick  William  withdrew 
when  peace  was  concluded  in  1745,  Aus-  from  this  war  with  France,  in  which  he 
tria  confirmed  the  cession  of  Silesia,  had  been  the  most  active  promoter, 
which  was  guaranteed  by  Great  Britain.  Then  followed  a  second  and  a  third  par- 
Prussia  now  enjoyed  an  interval  of  pros-  titioa  of  Poland  (1793,  1795),  by  which 
perous  peace,  which  the  king  was  desir-  Prussia  acquired  a  considerable  acces- 
ous    to    maintain.    But    bis    continued  sion    of    territory.    By    the    treaty    of 
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Basel,  concluded  in  1795  with  the  French 
Republic,  Prussia  openly  abandoned  her 
connection  with  the  other  European 
powers,  and  in  a  secret  treaty  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  France  was  permitted  to 
advance  her  frontier  to  the  Rhine,  while 
a  new  line  of  neutrality  was  formed  by 
which  Saxony  and  other  South  German 
states  withdrew  their  support  from  the 
empire.  Frederick  William  died  in  1797, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Frederick  William 
III.  Continuing  his  father's  policy  in 
regard  to  France,  he  courted  the  French 
directorate,  and  at  the  Peace  of  Lun^ 
ville  (1801)  Prussia  was  indemnified 
by  4116  square  miles  ceded  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  empire.  In  1804  Prussia 
recognized  Napoleon  as  Emperor  of 
France,  and  in  the  campaign  which 
ended  in  the  overthrow  of .  Austria  '  at 
Austerlitz  (1805)  remained  neutral. 
This  attitude  was  at  first  successful,  but 
ultimately  it  led  to  distrust  among  the 
German  states,  and  by  the  formation  of 
the  (Confederation  of  the  Rhine  Prussia 
was  isolated  and  left  to  the  mercy  of 
Napoleon.  At  the  instigation  of  the 
latter  Prussia  had  occupied  Hanover,  but 
Napoleon  treated  this  fact  with  con- 
temptuous indifference  when  he  offered 
to  restore  Hanover  to  England.  In  his 
indignation  at  this  insult  Frederick 
William  declared  war  against  France 
without  an  ally.  Although  the  Prussian 
army  numbered  180,000  men,  the  French 
emperor  was  able  to  put  a  larger  force 
in  the  field.  On  October  14,  1806,  the 
armies  met  at  Jena  and  Auerstadt, 
where  the  Prussians  were  completely 
defeated,  and  the  whole  country  was 
soon  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  who  en- 
tered Berlin  in  triumph.  At  the  Peace 
of  Tilsit  (June,  1807),  concluded  between 
Prussia  and  Napoleon,  all  lands  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe  were  ceded  to 
Napoleon  for  his  free  disposal,  a  war 
indemnity  of  140,000,000  francs  was 
imposed  on  the  mutilated  kingdom,  and 
Frederick  William  was  also  put  under 
treaty  obligation  not  to  maintain  an 
army  of  more  than  42,(X)0  regular  troops 
during  the  next  ten  years.  The  years 
which  followed  this  national  disaster 
were  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  sweep- 
ing internal  reforms  which  the  crisis 
necessitated,  carried  out  under  Baron 
Stein  and  Baron  Hardenberg,  and  al- 
most amounting  to  a  revolution.  The 
restriction  of  the  army  to  42,000  was 
evaded  by  replacing  rapidly  the  drilled 
men  by  another  body  of  undrilled  men. 
Thus,  after  Napoleon's  disastrous  Rus- 
sian campaign  of  1812,  Prussia  was  pre- 
pared to  take  prompt  advantage  of  her 
opportunity.    The  kmg  issued  a  general 


call  to  arms,  and  150,000  men  at  once 
responded.  A  treaty  with  Russia  was 
concluded  at  Kalisch,  and  the  league  thos 
formed  was  joined  afterwards  by  Aus- 
tria. In  the  great  struggle  for  the  over- 
throw of  Napoleon  whicn  followed  (see 
France)  f  an  important  part  was  taken 
by  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  and  the 
Prussian  troops  were  similarly  important 
in  the  Waterloo  struggle.  At  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  (1815),  when  the  map 
of  Europe  was  rearranged,  Prussia, 
though  losing  some  possessions,  was  in- 
demnified with  others  more  extensive  and 
valuable,  and  was  placed  in  a  more  ad- 
vantageous position  than  before.  She 
now  also  formed  one  of  the  states  in 
the  new  German  Confederacy. 

After  the  restoration,  Frederick 
William  III  leaned  to  the  despotic  coun- 
sels of  Austria  and  Russia,  supported 
heartily  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  entered 
upon  a  reactionary  policy  which  con- 
tinued until  his  death  in  1840.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Frederick  William  IV,  who 
was  expected  to  grant  a  constitution  to 
his  subjects,  but  refused  the  demand  of 
his  states  to  this  effect  in  1841.  In 
1847  be  tried  to  anticipate  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  spreading  throughout 
Europe  by  summoning  a  combined  meet- 
ing of  provincial  parliaments  at  Berlin, 
but  he  conferred  on  them  no  real  power. 
In  the  following  year,  however,  after  a 
deadly  struggle,  in  which  Berlin  was  de- 
clared in  a  state  of  siege,  the  king  dis- 
missed his  ministers,  and  granted  a  con- 
stitution, the  details  of  which  were  elab- 
orated by  a  new  parliament,  and  which 
was  formally  proclaimed  in  1850.  The 
Poles  in  1848  revolted  against  Prussian 
rule,  but  the  movement  was  summarily 
suppressed.  In  1848  a  deputation  of  the 
German  national  assembly  at  Frankfort 
offered  the  crown  of  Emperor  of  the  Ger- 
mans to  the  King  of  Prussia,  but  it 
was  declined.  By  this  time  two  parties 
existed  in  the  Germanic  Confederacy, 
one  of  them  desiring  Prussia  to  be  the 
chief  state  in  Germany,  to  the  exclusion 
of  Austria  altojgether;  henceforth  there 
was  a  strong  rivalry  between  these  twc 
states.  In  1857,  the  king  beinc  unable 
to  conduct  affairs  by  reason  of  mental 
illness,  his  brother  William  became 
regent,  and  ultimately  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  Frederick  William 
in  1861. 

The  new  king,  William  I.  showed  a  dis- 
position to  absolutism,  wnich  in  1862- 
63  occasioned  a  lengthened  dispute  be- 
tween the  chambers  and  the  ministry 
under  Count  Bismarck.  At  this  time, 
on  the  complaint  of  the  Federal  Diet  that 
Denmark    bad    not    observed    its    treaty 
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obligations  in  regard  to  the  duchies  of 
Schleswig  and  Uolstein,  the  Pniuianit 
under  General  Wrangel,  entered  Schles- 
wig  (1864),  and  Denmark  was  over- 
powered. By  the  Treaty  of  Vienna, 
signed  October  80,  1804,  Denmark  gave 
up  Schleswig,  Holstein,  part  of  Jutland, 
and  Lauenburg  to  Germany.  In  the 
following  year  Prussia  purchased  the 
claims  of  Austria  over  the  Duchy  of 
Lauenburg,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
Schleswig  and  Holstein  should  be  admin- 
istered separately  by  both  powers.  But 
this  settlement  did  not  last  long. 
Prussia,  which  had  determined  on  ap- 
propriating them,  wished  to  buy  out 
Austria,  but  the  latter  would  not  cede 
her  claims  for  money.  This  led  to  war 
between  the  two  powers  and  to  the 
break-up  of  the  German  Ck>nfederation, 
some  ot  the  states  of  which  sided  with 
Prussia,  others  with  Austria.  On  June 
15.  1866,  the  Prussian  troops  took  the 
offensive,  and  the  brief  campaign  which 
ensued  is  known  as  the  Seven  Weeks* 
war.  The  Prussian  forces  were  armed 
with  the  new  needle-gun,  and  the  whole 
movements  were  directed  by  the  chief  of 
staff.  Count  von  Moltke.  The  Austrians, 
under  General  Benedek,  were  completely 
defeated  near  Kdniggr&tz  in  Bohemia, 
where  on  July  3d  was  fought  the  de- 
cisive battle  of  Sadowa;  and  peace  soon 
followed.  A  subordinate  campaign 
against  Hanover,  Bavaria,  and  other 
states  had  been  conducted  by  the  Prus- 
sians with  complete  success.  After  the 
war  Prussia  incorporated  Hanover, 
Hesse-Cassel,  Nassau,  Hesse-Homburg, 
Schleswig,  Holstein,  Lauenburg,  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  north  of  the  Main,  and  the 
principality  of  Hohenzollem,  which  al- 
ready belonged  to  the  royal  family.  The 
King  of  Prussia  now  invited  the  States 
of  North  Germany  to  form  a  new  con- 
federation, which  was  established  on  the 
basis  of  proposals  made  by  Prussia.  The 
jealousy  of  France  was  excited  by  this 
powerful  confederation,  and  in  1867 
the  question  of  the  disposal  of  Luxem- 
burg brought  France  and  Prussia  almost 
to  the  point  of  war.  In  1870  Prince 
Leopold  of  Hohenzollem  consented  to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  then  vacant 
Spanish  throne.  This  was  opposed  by 
the  French  emperor,  who  demanded  not 
only  that  the  candidate  should  withdraw, 
but    that    the    King    of    Prussia    should 

Filedge  himself  not  to  permit  any  such 
uture  candidature.  This  being  refused, 
war  was  declared  by  France  on  July 
15,  1870,  with  a  most  disastrous  result 
to  herself.  (See  Franco-Oerman  War.) 
After  the  German  arms  had  proved  en- 
tirely successful,  on  the  invitation  of  the 


North  German  parliament  supported  by 
the  South  Ckrman  states,  the  King  of 
Prussia  assumed  on  January  18,  1871,  the 
title  of  German  Emperor. 

From  this  point  the  history  of  Prussia 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  merged  in  that  of 
the  German  Empire.  In  the  hands  of 
Prince  Bismarck,  acthig  as  premier  of 
Prussia  as  well  as  chancellor  of  the  em- 
pire,  a  strong,  central,  autocratic  gov- 
ernment was  maintained.  Externally 
his  policy  was  to  secure  Germany  from 
attack  by  France  or  Russia,  and  in  order 
to  this  alliances  were  made  with  Austria 
and  Italy.  Internally  the  legislation  of 
Prussia  has  been  chiefly  remarkable  in 
recent  years  for  its  anti-clerical  and 
anti-social  laws.  In  1873  many  clerical 
privileges  were  suppressed  by  the  laws 
Introduced  and  carried  by  M.  Falk;  but 
in  1880  an  amendment  to  these  was  pro- 
moted by  the  premier,  and  later  he 
greatly  modified  his  opposition  to  the 
ultramontanes.  The  social-democrats  also 
evoked  the  special  antipathy  of  the 
Prussian  premier,  and  their  success  at 
the  elections,  especially  in  Berlin,  caused 
him  to  promote  an  anti-social  law,  which 
was  vigorously  applied.  In  his  policy, 
both  home  and  foreign.  Prince  Bismarck 
was  supported  by  the  Emperor  William 
I  until  the  death  of  the  latter  in  March, 
1888.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Frederick  III,  who,  when  he  ascended 
the  throne,  was  struggling  with  a  deadly 
throat  disease.  When  he  died  in  June, 
1888,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
William  II,  who  announced  that  he  ruled 
by  '  divine  right,'  and  would  suffer  no  in- 
terference with  his  authority.  He  dis- 
charged Bismarck  from  the  chancellorship 
and  through  Prussia  imposed  a  fatal  war 
policy  on  the  whole  German  Empire,  ter- 
minating in  the  catastrophic  European 
war  (q.  v.),  1914-18,  when  Prussia  and 
the  other  German  states  suffered  defeat. 

Prussiaii  Bine  <ri"?'^S^'(V^°l^f 

possessed  of  a  deep-blue  color,  and  much 

used  as  a  pigment.     It  is  also  used  in 

medicine. 

PmBsifl.Tl  Broixm      ^  ^^^^^  obtained 

lution  of  the  yellow  prussiate  of  potash 
to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
which  throws  down  a  precipitate  of  deep 
brown.  This,  when  washed  and  dried, 
is  equal  to  madder,  and  possesses  greater 
permanency. 

FrUSSiO  Acid  ^(Pfw^'^k),.  called  also 
.■.xiAOMv  MVA^  hydrocifanto  or  cyan- 
hydrio  aottf  (HGN),  was  discovered  by 
Scheele  in  1782,  but  first  prepared  in  the 
pure  state  by  Gay-Lussac  in  1811.  It  *' 
a  colorless  liquid  which  solidifies  at  5**  F. 
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to  feathery  crystals,  and  boils  at  80*. 
Ita  specific  gravity  is  about  0.7.  It  dis- 
solves in  all  proportions  in  water,  form- 
ing a  liquid  which  reddens  litmus-paper 
but  slightly.  It  is  found  in  the  kernels 
of  bitter  almonds,  peaches,  apricots, 
plums,  cherries  and  quinces;  the  blossom 
of  peaches,  sloes,  etc.;  the  leaves  of  the 
beech,  cherry,  laurel;  and  various  parts 
of  other  plants.  Pure  prussic  acid  is 
prepared  by  passing  a  stream  of  dry 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  over  dry  cyanide 
of  mercury.  This  acid,  which  is  one  of 
the  strongest  poisons  known,  is  used 
medicinally  to  remove  various  forms  of 
irritlition;  but  in  all  cases  it  must  be 
used  with  extreme  caution.  When  an 
overdose  is  administered  death  is  instan- 
taneous, and  with  a  lesser  dose  the  symp- 
toms are  convulsions  or  paralysis.  The 
nature  of  its  action  is  not  clearly  under- 
stood, but  the  best  antidotes  are  found  to 
be  ammonia,  chlorine-water,  or  a  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  atropine.  See 
Cyanogen, 

Prntn  (Pi^th),  a  river  of  Europe 
which  rises  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  in  the 
southeast  of  Galicia,  flows  circuitously 
east  past  Csernowitz,  then  8.  s.  e.,  form- 
ing the  boundary  between  Roumania 
and  the  Russian  government  of  Bessa- 
rabia, and  enters  the  Danube  on  the  left, 
about  12  miles  below  Galatz. 
Prvnnft  (p^d)*  William,  pamphlet- 
AAjuixv  eer  and  politician,  bom  at 
Swanswick,  Somersetshire,  in  1600.  and 
educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  his 
degree  in  1620.  He  then  removed  to 
Lincoln's  Inn,  where  he  became  a  bar- 
rister, and  in  1027  began  with  Puritan 
Mcverity  to  attack  prevailing  fashions. 
For  a  volume  denouncing  stage-piayhig, 
entitled  Histrio-MaMtUD,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  leveled  at  the  queen,  he  was 
condemned  by  the  Star-chamber  to  pay 
a  fine  of  £5000,  to  stand  in  the  pillory 
and  have  both  ears  cut  off,  and  to  remain 
a  prisoner  for  life.  While  in  prison  he 
wrote  another  book,  New9  from  Ipswich 
against  Laud,  and  being  condemned  again 
to  another  fine  of  £5000,  and  to  lose 
the  remainder  of  his  ears,  had  the 
stumps  cut  off,  and  was  branded  on  both 
cheeks.  The  Long  Parliament  in  1640 
granted  his  release.  Soon  after  he  en- 
tered Parliament  and  took  a  prominent 
part  hi  the  trial  of  Laud.  After  the 
fall  of  Charles  I  Prynne  opposed  Crom- 
well, who  had  him  again  imprisoned. 
At  the  Restoration  he  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  records  at  the  Tower,  and 
died  in  1669.  He  was  a  most  voluminous 
writer.    He  had  much  learning  and  in- 


defati^ble  industry,  but  was  very  defi- 
dent  in  Judgment. 

Prytaneum  i^ifrTc/it*  W^ 

states  and  cities  serving  as  the  common 
home  of  the  community.  That  of  Athens 
was  the  most  famous.  Here  the  city 
exercised  the  duties  of  hospitality  both 
to  its  own  citizens  and  strangers.  The 
prytanes  or  presidents  of  the  senate  were 
entertained  in  it,  tc«ether  with  the  citi- 
zens who,  whether  from  personal  or  an- 
cestral services,  were  honored  with  the 
privilege  of  taking  their  meals  at  the 
public  cost. 

Pr7^invft1  (prshem'isl),  a  town  of 
xrsemysi  j^^gtrian  Galicia,  on  the 
river  San,  51  miles  west  of  Lemberg,  and 
140  east  of  Cracow.  It  has  two  ancient 
cathedrals  and  several  cloisters;  and  has 
been  strongly  fortified,  it  was  taaen  oy 
the  Russians  in  1914.  and  lost  again  to 
the  Germans.  Pop.  54.869. 
Pivli^irfi.lAlri      OP  PBJEVALSKi  (pshfl- 

rrzneyaisja,    vtrske),  colonel  n., 

a  Russian  trareler,  born  in  1839.  He 
became  an  army  officer  and  was  employed 
on  numerous  and  important  government 
exploring  expeditions,  usually  accom- 
panied by  an  armed  force.  The  results 
of  his  explorations  in  Asia  are  of  the 
highest  value.    He  died  in  1888. 

AiTT«iiiirriinrffr»A  Qborqe,  the  assumcd 
name  of  a  literary  impostor,  born  of 
Catholic  parents  in  the  south  of  France 
about  1679;  died  in  1763.  He  studied 
among  the  Dominicans,  acted  as  a  private 
tutor;  became  a  common  vagrant,  and  at 
length  assumed  the  character  of  a  Japan- 
ese convert  to  Christianity,  a  character 
which  he  changed  to  that  of  a  converted 
heathen  native  of  the  island  of  Formosa. 
At  this  time  he  became  acquainted  with 
a  clergyman  named  Innes,  who  brought 
him  to  London  as  a  convert  to  the  Church 
of  England.  Under  the  patronage  of 
Bishop  Compton  he  translated  the  Church 
Catechism  into  a  language  which  he  in- 
vented and  called  Formosan,  while  he 
also  published  a  so-called  authentic  His- 
tory of  Formosa,  Various  scholars  had 
doubts  of  his  pretensions,  and  at  last  he 
confessed  his  imposture.  For  many 
years  after  he  resided  in  London,  ana 
employed  his  pen  in  writing  for  the  book- 
sellers. His  Autohioifraphy,  published 
after  his  death,  expresses  great  penitence 
for  his  deceptions.  Dr.  Johnson  had  & 
high  opinion  of  his  character  and  abili- 
ties. 

PflflliTiArlir  (s&'mu-di,  sarmu-di),  the 
rsaimoay  ^^  ^^^  practice  of  singing 
psalms.    The  compoeitfoa  of  psalm  tones 
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and  the  performance  of  psalmody  appears 
to  have  been  practiced  and  encouraged 
in  (Germany,  France,  and  ttie  Low  Ck>un^ 
tries  before  it  was  introduced  into 
Britain.  In  France  psalmody  was  pop- 
ularized at  the  Reformation  by  Clement 
Marot  and  Claude  Goudimel,  the  former 
of  whom  translated  the  P$aUn$  of  David 
in  verse,  while  the  latter  set  them  to 
music  Psalm-singing  was  introduced  by 
the  Reformers;  but  Calvin  discouraged 
any  but  simple  melody,  while  Luther  prac- 
ticed and  favored  part  harmony,  as  did 
also  John  Knox  in  his  psalter.  The  first 
Ehi^lish  version  of  the  P»altn$  of  Davids 
which  appeared  soon  after  that  of  the 
French,  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
YIII,  by  Thomas  Stemhold.  groom  of  the 
robes  to  that  monarch,  and  John  Hop- 
kins, a  schoolmaster,  assisted  by  William 
Whittyngham,  an  English  divine.  It  was 
afterwards  superseded  by  the  version  of 
Nahum  Tate,  the  poet  laureate,  and  Dr. 
Nicholas  Brady.  The  first  Important 
compilation  of  psalm  tunes  for  four  voices 
was  published  in  1621  by  Thomas  Ravens- 
croft,  Mus.  Bac,  and  included  such  well- 
known  tunes  as  Bangor.  St,  David'i,  Nor- 
wchy  York,  etc.  Stemhold  and  Hopkins* 
version  of  the  P$alm»  was  first  used  in 
Scotland,  and  was  afterwards  superseded 
by  the  version  now  in  use,  founded  on 
that  of  Francis  Rous,  provost  of  Eton,  a 
member  of  CromwelFs  government 
Pflnlma  (samz),  Book  of,  one  of  the 
XNums    ijQ^jjg  ^^  ^jj^  Qjj  Testament- 

containing  the  liturgical  collection  oi 
hymns  used  by  the  Jews  in  the  temple 
service.  Each  psalm  in  the  collection, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  has  a  particular 
superscription,  such  as  Maschu,  instruc- 
tion, michtam,  memorial,  etc.  The  chro- 
nology of  the  psalms  is  much  disputed. 
The  earliest  (Psalm  xc)  is  said  to  have 
been  written  by  Moses,  many  are  attrib- 
uted to  David,  a  few  are  supposed  to 
have  been  written  on  the  return  from 
the  captivity,  and  some  are  assigned  to 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  but  evidence 
as  to  their  actual  origin  is  greatly  lack- 
ing. There  is  an  ancient  division  of  the 
psalms  into  five  books,  viz.  i-xli;  xlii- 
Ixxii;  Ixxiii-lxxxix ;  xc-cvi;  cvii-cl,  which 
many  critics  look  upon  as  indicating 
five  distinct  collections.  Those  who  take 
this  view  place  these  collections  in  chron- 
ological order  as  they  stand;  but  this 
method  is  considered  oy  the  latest  criti- 
cism to  be  unwarranted  by  the  inter- 
nal evidence  of  each  particular  psalm. 
Nearly  eighty  are  popularly  assigned  to 
David,  twelve  to  the  singer  Asaph,  some 
fourteen  to  the  sons  of  Korah,  two  have 
the  name  of  Solomon,  and  one  is  sup- 
Dosed  to  liave  been  written  by  Moses. 


The  opinion  that  some  of  the  psalms  are 
of  the  time  of  Bamuel  has  no  historical 
authority,  while  those  by  unknown  au- 
thors aie  apparently  of  the  latest  date. 
In  the  Old  Testament  there  are  160 
psalms,  but  in  the  Septuagint  and  Vul- 
gate psalms  ix  and  x  and  civ  and  cv 
are  united,  while  cxvi  and  cxlvii  are 
divided,  so  that  the  numbering  differs 
from  the  English  version.  In  structure 
the  psalms  have  the  strophe  and  anti- 
strophe  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
Hebrew  poetry.  It  would  also  seem  that 
many  of  them  were  meant  to  be  sung 
in  parts,  the  chief  part  by  the  officiating 
priest,  ai^d  a  responsive  part  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  Book  of  Pialrrn  as  we  have  it 
IS  essentially  the  hymn-book  of  the  sec- 
ond temple,  and  according  to  the  latest 
criticism,  was  ascribed  to  David,  merely 
because  the  order  of  the  worship  in  the 
second  temple  was  the  same  as  tnat  pre- 
scribed by  him  for  the  first  temple. 
Pfla1f#ir    (sftl'tir),  specifically,  the  ver- 

Book  of  Common  Prayer;  also  applied  in 

the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  a  series 

of  devout  sentences,  150  in  number,  and 

to  a  large  chaplet  or  rosary  with  150 

beads,  agreeing  with  the  number  of  the 

psalms. 

Psalterv  (sft^'t^^Ot  or  Psaltebiok 

a.ocu.wAjr  j^jj  Instrument  of  music  used 
by  the  Hebrews,  the  form  of  which  is  not 
now  known.  That  which  is  now  used  is 
a  flat  instrument  in  the  form  of  a  trape- 
zium or  triangle  truncated  at  the  top, 
strung  with  thirteen  chords  of  wire, 
mounted  on  two  bridges  at  the  sides,  and 
struck  with  a  plectrum  or  crooked  stick, 
thus  resembling  the  dulcimer  (which 
see). 

Fsamiiietichug  i^T^^^^l 

died  about  617  B.O.  He  was  one  of  the 
twelve  kings  who  reigned  simultaneously 
in  Egypt  for  fifteen  years  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  iBthiopian  dynasty;  but 
being  suspected  by  the  other  kings  of  aim- 
ing at  sole  sovereignty  he  was  driven 
into  banishment.  With  the  aid  of  some 
Greek  mercenaries,  however,  he  defeated 
the  other  kings  in  a  battle  fought  at 
Momemphis,  on  the  east  side  of  Lake 
Mareotis,  after  which  he  became  tiie  sole 
king  of  Egypt  (671  or  670  B.O.),  and  the 
founder  of  a  new  dynasty. 
PflflTfl  i^ow  Ipsaba  {P9tfra)f  an  island 
JTBUriiy  of  Turkey,  fai  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  7  miles  northwest  of  Scio, 
about  51  miles  in  length,  and  as  many 
in  breadth. 

Pwndepigrapha  h%>t:tCXhc 

tional  writings),  a  term  applied  in  bib- 
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liomphy  to  a  fremt  namber  of  booki 
and  fragmenUry  wrhiiift  whoae  claim 
to  a  place  in  tlie  Old  and  New  Testament 
canons  has  been  denied.  Unlike  the 
apocryphal  and  dentero-canonical  books, 
the  pseudepii^rapha  have  no  value  unless 
to  prove  the  capacity  for  fonery  which 
was  possessed  b^  the  Jew,  Gnostic  and 
Christian  of  ancient  and  medieval  times. 
Amona  these  Old  Testament  forgeries 
may  be  mentiooed.  The  HUionf  of 
A$9n€tk,  The  Prtackina  of  Nomh,  The 
Book  of  Elime,  The  Teetameni  of  the 
Twehe  Pairiarche,  The  EUiory  of  An- 
tiochue^  Book  of  Lamech,  Apocklppee  of 
Adam,  etc;  while  among  the  New  Tes- 
tament books  are  the  false  gospels  of 
Jamet,  Mmiihiae,  Thomae,  Nieoiemue, 
Andrew,  Hieiory  of  Joeeph  the  Carpem- 
ter,  NaiivUp  of  Mwry*  ^^^  of  the  Apoe^ 
tle$,  etc 

Pieudomorph  iS'^^?;  S.a'Sfe 

form,  belonging  not  to  the  substance  of 
which  it  consists,  but  to  some  other  sub- 
stance which  has  wholly  or  partially  dis- 
appeared. Sometimes  quarts  is  found  in 
the  form  of  fluorspar  crystals,  the  fluor- 
spar havhig  been  changed  by  a  process 
of  replacement  or  substitution  into  ouartx. 

Piendopodia  <,^->^^'-Ui  Tf 

locomotion  characteristic  of  the  lower 
Protosoa.  These  consist  of  rariously- 
shaped  filaments,  threads,  or  finger-like 
processes  of  sarcode,  which  the  animal 
can  thrust  out  from  any  or  every  part 
of  its  body.  See  Proioeoa. 
Prid'inm.     SeeOna^a. 

Prittacid«  ^^^^t  J5SSJ 

rial  birds,  comprising  over  800  species, 
of  which  the  genus  Peittdeue  is  the  type. 
See  Parrot. 

Pskov  ivakoi),  or  Plxskov,  a  govem- 
x.«A.vv  jjf^ent  of  Russia,  bounded  by 
those  of  St.  Petersburg,  Novgorod,  Tv^ 
Smolensk.  Vitebsk,  Livonia;  area,  17,000 
square*  miles.  The  whole  government  be- 
lonn  to  the  basin  of  the  Baltic,  the  South 
Dwina,  which  drains  the  southeast,  car- 
rying Its  waters  into  the  Gulf  of  Riaa, 
and  the  Velikaia,  Ghelon  and  Lovat,  with 
other  small  tributaries,  carrying  the  rest 
of  the  drainage  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 
The  soil  is  throughout  of  poor  quality, 
wheat  is  seldom  grown,  and  the  principal 
crops  are  oats  and  barley.  Forests  are 
extensive,  and  the  pine  furnishes  the 
means  of  mmnufactunng  large  quantities 
of  pitch.  Pop.  I,1302o40. —  Pskov,  or 
PusKOv,  the  capiUL  is  situated  on  the 
Vslikaia.  on  which  there  is  regular  com- 
BQBtatiOB  by  stsaiaer  with  I>orpat.     It 


consists  of  the  Kremlin,  the  Central  citv. 
the  Great  dty,  and  a  considerable  sub- 
urb. Among  the  chief  buildings  are  the 
cathedral,  and  the  palace  of  the  ancient 
princes  of  Pskov,  now  occupied  by  the 
archbishoD.  The  principal  inaDufacture 
is  Huasian  leather.  Pop.  (1918)  36.UUK 
PsORS  (s6'as),  an  important  muscle  of 
ABvoo  ^^  human  body  which  extends 
from  the  lumbar  region  to  the  thigh- 
bone, and  assists  in  the  movements  of  the 
thigh. 

Psor&lea.    (•o-ni'l«-A)t  a  genus  of  le- 
guminous  plants,  one  species 
of  which  (P.  eecuUnta)  is  the  breadroot 
of  N.  America. 

PaArioaia  (s5-rl'a-ste),  a  kind  of  skin 
XBoruuiB  ^ig^j^a^^  in  which  elevated 
red  patehes  appear  covered  with  large 
scales,  there  being  often  cracks  or  fissures 
between,  from  which  blood  may  ooze. 
In  some  cases  it  is  a  syphilitic  affection. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  the  itch. 
Psvche  ("^^J  Greek,  ptyche,  the 
^  soul),  a  sort  of   mythical   or 

allegorical  personification  of  the  human 
soul,  a  beautiful  maiden,  whose  charming 
story  IS  given  by  the  Latin  writer  Ap- 
puleius.  She  was  so  beautiful  as  to  be 
taken  for  Venus  herself.  This  goddess, 
becoming  jealous  of  her  rival  charms, 
ordered  Cupid  or  Love  to  inspire  her  with 
love  for  some  contemptible  wretch.  But 
Cupid  fell  in  love  with  her  himself. 
Many  were  the  trials  Psyche  underwent, 
arising  partly  from  her  own  indiscretion, 
and  partly  from  the  hatred  of  Venus, 
with  whom,  however,  a  reconciliation  was 
ultimately  effected.  Psyche  by  Jupiter's 
command  became  immortal,  and  was  for 
ever  united  with  her  beloved. 

Psychical  Eesearch  ^'^% 

an  English  society,  founded  in  1882,  '  for 
the  purpose  of  making  an  organized 
attempt  to  investigate  that  large  group 
of  debatable  phenomena  designated  by 
such  terms  as  mesmeric,  psychical,  and 
spiritualistic'  This  society  in  its  early 
period  gave  its  chief  attention  to  telep- 
ethp  (or  the  power  of  one  mind  to  influ- 
ence another  mind  at  a  distance  and  with- 
out the  usual  organs  of  sense) ,  the  results 
of  which  have  been  published  in  Report* 
and  Prooeedingi,  as  well  as  in  a  nook 
called  Phoniaeme  of  the  Livinp,  In  its 
more  recent  period  the  investigation  of 
spiritualistic  phenomena  has  been  very 
prominent  in  the  work  of  the  society,  and 
especially  the  study  of  the  manifestationr 
of  Mrs.  Piper,  an  American  medium  who 
for  many  years  was  under  careful  inves- 
tigation bv  prominent  members  of  the  so- 
ciety. Ox  these,  many  members  of  high 
standing    have    accept^    th*    theory    of 
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(qiiritialiam,  includinjr  such  distinguished 
ircientists  as  Alfred  Bussell  Wallace  and 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge.  The  society  has 
branches  in  the  United  States. 

Psychology  <e1fr:S-Vrtme-t"o'i 
philosophy  wliich  deals  with  the  phenom- 
ena of  mind.  See  Mind,  Metaphyatcn, 
Philosophy,,^ 

Psychotherapy  ^;!^^e';2;^»6^: 

the  practice  of  treating  the  sick  by  influ- 
encing the  mental  life.  Some  physicians 
claim  that  it  is  a  valuable  aid  in  their 
practice.  Theologians  have  combined  it 
with  religion,  notably  Dr.  Elwood  Wor- 
cester, of  the  Emmanuel  Church,  Boston, 
who  established  what  was  known  as  the 
Emmanuel  Movement,  in  1006,  and  organ- 
ised a  dass  for  the  treatment  of  nervous 
disorders  through  mental  healing.  Some 
writers  mention  psychotherapy  in  connec- 
tion with  Christian  Science,  but  the  two 
must  not  be  confused.  In  psychotherapy 
the  most  powerful  influence  is  suggestion. 
The  practice  of  Christian  Science  does 
not  indude  the  use  of  mental  suggestion. 
Sigmund  Freud  (bom  1856)  used  the 
word  psychoanalysis  to  describe  his  sys- 
tem of  treating  hysteria  by  dissecting  the 
subconscious  past  of  the  patient. 

Ftarmiean  (JAr'mi-gan),  a  .bird  of 
*  o**"   the    jfTouse    family    (Te- 

traonids),  distinguished  from  the  true 
grouse  by  having  the  toes  as  well  as  the 
tarsi  feathered.  The  common  ptarmigan 
(called  also  white  arouse)  is  the  LagOpus 
vulffAris,  The  male  is  about  15  inches 
loniTf  the  female  about  an  inch  less.  In 
summer  the  predominant  colors  of  its 
plumage  are  speckled  black,  brown,  or 
gray,  but  in  winter  the  male  becomes 
nearly  pure  white,  and  the  female  en- 
tirely so.  The  willow-ptarmigan  (L. 
salio&U)  is  common  in  the  Arctic  regions 
of  America  and  in  Norway. 

" "  '  fossil 


head  of  the  animal  is  fornlshed  with  a 
proboscis  and  two  tentacula,  which  are 
short.  The  shell  is  oblong,  the  spire 
short,  and  the  operculum  homy.  P, 
Scorpio  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
deviVs  claw.  At  the  least  ten  recent  and 
twenty-seven  fossil  species  of  this  genus 
are  known. 

Pterodactyl  (ter-o-dak'tll;  'winged 
A  vvAvuavbjrx  ^nger'),  a  genus  of  ex- 
tinct flying  reptiles  of  the  order  Ptero- 
sauria,  found  in  the  Jura  Limestone  for- 
matidh,  in  the  Lias  at  Lyme-Regis,  in  the 
Oaiite  slate  of  Stonefield,  etc.  The  pter- 
odactyls had  a  moderately  long  neck,  and 


1,    Pterodactyl    (restored).     2.    Skall   of 
Pterodactyl  us  longirostris. 

a  large  head :  the  jaws  armed  with  equal 
and  pointed  teeth ;  most  of  the  bones, 
like  those  of  birds,  were  *  pneumatic,' 
that  is,  hollow  and  filled  with  air;  but 
the  chief  character  consisted  in  the  excess- 
ive elongation  of  the  outer  digit  (or  little 
finger)  of  the  forefoot,  which  served  to 
support  a  flying  membrane.  A  number  of 
species  have  been  discovered,  most  of  them 
small  or  of  moderate  size,  but  one  must 
have  had  an  expanse  of  wing  of  at  least 
20  feet. 

See  Flying 


Pterichthys  <4-ik'«i»-khe?  bS  Pteromys  i*'^^"-) 

in.    tp.the    Old  ^    S.ad.tooe.     The  ^^^^^^X^'i^,).  a  fan.!.,  of 

*  "***  vyA^cfe   ^^  iropterous    mammals. 


ing    to    the    Uld    Ked    Sandstone.      The 

gterichthys  was  peculiarly  characterized 
y   the  form  of  its  pectoral  fins,   which 


were    in   the   form    of  two   lonir,   curved 

something  like  wings  (whence  the 

name — ^*  wing-fish*),     covered    by    finely 


tuberculated  ganoid  plates. 
Pteris     (t^i'^is),  the  genus  of  ferns  to 
which   the  bracken  belongs. 

Pterocarpns  ^^rTepS'ol'B  %K 

species    of    which    yield    kino,    dragon's 
blood,  red  sandal-wopd,  etc. 
FterOCeraS    (ter-o'se-ras),  a  genus  of 
.ki#vxvv«;ac»o    njoUnacs    inhabiting    the 
Indian  Ocean;  the  scorpion-shells.     The 


called  fox-bats,  from  their  long  and 
pointed  fox-like  head.  The  type  genus 
is  Pteropus.  See  Fow-hais, 
Fteropoda  (ter-op'o-da),  a  class  of 
*  ****'x'^**'*  molluscs,  comprehending 
those  which  have  a  natatory,  wing-shaped 
expansion  on  each  side  of  the  head  and 
neck,  being  thus  a  sort  of  '  winged  snails.' 
They  are  all  of  small  size,  are  found  float- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  in  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  regions  furnish  much  of  the 
food  of   the  whale.    They  are  all   her- 
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maphrodite.  Their  food  consists  of  mi- 
nute animals. 

Pterosanria  ^^^o^r^-oV'relJiulJ: 

represented  chiefly  by  the  Pterodactyls 
(which  see).  This  froup  is  especially 
noted  as  containing  forms  which  possessed 
the  power  of  flight 

PtCrveotnS  iter-i-gO'tus),  &  gigantic 
Av«?AjrswtM  fossil  crustacean  occni^ 
ring  chiefly  in  the  passage-beds  between 
the  Silurian  and  Devonian  systems.  It 
has  a  long,  lobster-like  form,  comp!oeed  in 
the  main  of  a  cephalo-thorax,  an  abdom- 
inal portion  of  several  segments,  and  a 
somewhat  oval  telson  or  tail-plate. 
Pfliali  or  PuTHA  (ftha),  an  ancient 
xwiui,  Egyptian  divinity,  the  creator 
of  all  things  and  source  ox  life,  and  as 
such  father  and  sovereign  of  the  gods. 
He  was  worshiped  chiefly  at  Memphis 
under  the  figure  of  a  munmiy-shaped  male, 
and  also  as  a  pygmy  god. 

Ptolemaio  System  in'-Vr^SolSk 

that  mainUined  by  Claudius  Ptolemy,  the 
astronomer,  who  supposed  the  earth  to 
be  fixed  in  the  center  of  the  universe,  and 
that  the  sun  and  stars  revolved  around 
it.  This  long-received  theory  was  even- 
tually rejected  for  the  C<^pemican  sys- 
tem.    See  ABtronomy. 

Ptolcma'is.    ^^  ^^^ 

PtAl«ini'«r    (tore-mi;  Ptoxjemaios) ,  the 

Egyptian  kings,  who  succeeded,  on  the 
division  of  the  empire  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  to  the  portion  of  his  dominions  of 
which  Egypt  was  the  head.  They  were 
also  distinguished  by 
the  surname  Lagids, 
from  Ptolemttus  La- 
gus,  the  founder  of 
the  dynasty.  PxoL- 
EMT  I,  called  Boter, 
the  Savior,  was  by 
birth  a  Macedonian. 
His  mother  was  Ar- 
sinoS,  the  mistress  of 
Philip,  and  his  father 
is  commonly  reputed 
to  have  been  Lagus,  a 
Macedonian  of  humble 
birth.  Ptolemy  was 
one   of   the  intimate 

I An.  friends  of  Alexander, 

loao.  attended  the  king  on 

his  expedition  to  Asia, 
was  admitted  into  the  bodyguard,  and 
in  329  B.C.  commanded  one  of  the  chief 
divisions  of  the  army.  On  the  death 
of  Alexander  he  attached  himself  to 
the  party  of  Perdiccan,  and  secured  for 
himself  the  govexiunent  of  Egypt    He 


PtoUmy 
tiqua 


married  Eurydice,  daughter  of  Antipater, 
and  in  B.C.  320  he  seised  the  satrapy 
of  Phoenicia  and  Coe:  .-Syria.  In  306 
he  invaded  Greece,  and  proclaimed  him- 
self as  a  liberator;  but  he  made  little 
progress,  and  having  garrisoned  Corinth 
and  Sicyon,  which  he  lost  some  years 
later,  he  returned  to  Egypt  Antigonus 
resolved  to  wrest  Cyprus  from  Ptolemy 
(BJO,  307),  and  in  a  sea-fight  at  Salamis 
the  Egyptians  were  defeated,  and  Cyprus 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  king.  Antigonus 
now  advanced  against  Egypt  through 
Syria  with  a  powerful  army,  supported 
by  a  fleet;  but  he  was  ultimately  com- 
pelled to  retire,  while  a  few  years  later 
Cyprus  was  recovered  and  became  a  per- 
manent dependency  of  Egypt  Ptolemy 
died  in  B.a  283.  He  was  a  great  patron 
of  art  learning,  and  literature,  and 
founded  the  celebrated  Alexandrian 
library.— Ptolemy  II  (Philadelphus), 
bom  B.a  300,  succeeded  his  father,  and 
reigned  in  almost  complete  peace.  His 
chief  care  as  ruler  was  directed  to  the 
internal  administration  of  his  kingdom. 
He  spared  no  pains  to  fill  the  library  of 
Alexandria  with  all  the  treasures  of  an- 
cient literature,  and  among  the  prchi- 
tectural  •  works  erected  during  his  reign 
were  the  lighthouse  on  the  island  of 
Pharos,  the  Alexandrian  Museum,  and 
the  royal  burying-place.  He  founded 
numerous  cities  and  colonies,  and  during 
his  reign  the  dominion  of  Enrpt  extended 
into  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  and  Libera,  and 
embraced  tlie  provinces  of  Phoeaicia  and 
Ccele-Syria,  besides  tracts  in  Asia  Minor 
and  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Mediter* 
ranean.  Ptolemy  died  in  247,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  —  Ptolemt  III,  sur- 
named  Buergites  ('benefactor').  He 
was  earlv  engaged  in  an  important  war 
against  Syria,  in  which  he  advanced  with- 
out opposition  to  Antioch,  then  turned 
eastward,  subduing  Mesopotamia,  Baby- 
lonia, etc  The  fleets  of  Ptolemy  had  at 
the  same  time  subdued  the  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  carried  his  arms  to  the  Hel- 
lespont and  to  the  coast  of  Thrace.  Ptol- 
emy took  some  part  in  the  aflFairs  of 
Greece  against  the  rulers  of  Macedonia, 
and  maintained  friendly  relations  with 
Rome.  Like  his  predecessors,  he  was  the 
patron  of  scholars,  and  his  court  was  the 
resort  Of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
his  day.  He  died  in  B.C.  222,  being  suc- 
ceeded by  Ptolemt  IV,  surnamed  P*tJo- 
patar.  His  Syrian  possessions  having 
been  gradually  wrested  from  him  b^  An- 
tiochus  the  (ireat,  Ptolemy  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  large  army  and  com- 
pletely defeated  Antiochus  at  Raphia,  in 
BX.  217.    In  later  life  he  gavo  biroaelf 
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up  completely  to  debauchery,  and  died 
B.C.  205. —  Ptolemy  V  (turaamed  EpipK- 
dfiet),  his  son  and  tucceMor,  was  un- 
der five  years  old  at  his  father's  death, 
and  this  led  Philip  of  Macedon  and  An- 
tiochus  III  (the  Great)  of  Syria  to 
combine  to  dispossess  Ptolemy,  and  divide 
his  dominions.  To  avert  this  danger  the 
guardians  of  the  young  kinj  placed  him 
under  the  protection  of  Rome,  which  thus 
had  first  an  occasion  for  interfering  in 
the  aifairs  of  Egypt.  Ptolemy  was  poi- 
soned B.C.  181. —  Pix>LEMT  VI  (sumamed 
Philomitor)  was  a  child  at  the  death  of 
his  father.  His  reign  was  much  dis- 
turbed by  the  rivalry  of  a  brother,  and 
being  expelled  from  Alexandria  he  re- 
paired to  Rome  B.C.  164,  by  whose  inter- 
vention he  was  replaced.  He  died  in  b.o. 
146.  During  the  reigns  of  the  succeeding 
Ptolemies  the  influence  of  the  Romans  in 
Egypt  gradually  increased,  with  a  corre- 
sponding decrease  in  the  independence  of 
tne  native  sovereigns.  The  personal 
character  of  the  Ptolemies  also  degener- 
ated, a  fact  to  be  probably  connected  With 
the  common  practice  in  the  family  for 
brothers  to  marry  sisters. —  Ptolemt  XI 
(AuUt^t  '  flute-player ')  was  driven  from 
bis  kingdom  bv  his  subjects,  who  were 
ground  down  by  taxation;  but  he  was 
restored  by  the  Roissns  (to  whom  he 
gave  great  sums  of  money),  and  died  B.o. 
51. —  PTOLEMY  XII  (Auiei^),  son  of  the 

g receding,  reigned  jointly  with  his  sister 
leopatra  till  B.C.  4&  when  Cleopatra 
was  expelled  and,  raising  an  army  in 
Syria,  invaded  Egypt  On  the  arrival  of 
Cesar,  Cleopatra  by  her  charms  acquired 
an  ascendency  over  him.  Ptolemy  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents,  was 
defeated  by  Ceesar,  and  drowned  in 
attempting  to  make  his  escape,  in  B.O. 
48  or  47.— Ptolemy  XIII  (Aulit^), 
the  youngest  son  of  Ptoiemy  Xi,  was  de- 
clared king  by  Ciesar  in  conjunction  with 
his  sister  Cleopatra  in  B.o.  47.  He  was 
married  to  his  sister,  but  being  only  a 
boy  possessed  no  more  than  the  name  of 
husband  or  king.  Cleopatra  caused  him 
to  be  put  to  death,  and  the  line  of  the 
Ptolemies  ended  when  Cleopatra  perished 
by  her  own  hands  after  Octavius  defeated 
Antony  at  Actium,  and  Egypt  became  a 
Roman  province,  ao.  30. 
Ptolemv  (Claudius  Ptolehjeus)  ,  a 
^  Greek  astronomer  and  geog« 
rapher  of  the  second  century  after  Christ. 
He  appears  to  have  resided  in  Alexandria, 
where  he  made  astronomical  observations 
in  139,  and  he  was  alive  in  161.  Ptol- 
emy's great  astronomical  work  is  entitled 
MegaU  8ynt<un$  t68  A9ironomia$,  and  is 
more  commonlv  known  by  the  Arabic  title 
AimaaetU    His  system,  founded  on  the 


apparent  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  which  is  still  known  by  his 
name,  was  finally  superseded  by  that  of 
Copernicus.  See  Ptolemaic  Syitemt  Ai- 
tronomy. 

Ptomaine  (f^'°»a-*i>»  X^^.'^^°®  ^'  * 

*  •'v***«»A«.v  jjjj^gg  ^£  alkaloids  or  or- 
sanic  bases,  which  are  generated  in  the 
body  during  putrefaction,  during  morbid 
conditions  prior  to  death,  and  even,  it  is 
said,  during  normal  healthy  conditions  of 
life.  It  is  considered  hignly  poidonous. 
and  has  been  mistaken  for  strychnine  and 
other  vegetable  poisons  by  toxicologists. 
PTi"h#rtv  (ptl'ber-vi),  the  period  in 
mueTlJ    y^^^    „j^,g    ^^j    Female 

marked  by  the  functional  development  of 
the  generative  system.  In  males  it  usu- 
ally takes  place  between  the  ages  of  thir- 
teen and  sixteen;  in  females  somewhat 
earlier;  and,  as  a  rule^  in  very  warm  cli- 
mates puberty  is  reached  somewhat 
sooner  than  elsewhere.  In  males  puberty 
is  marked  externally  by  the  deepening  of 
the  voice,  the  first  appearance  of  the 
beard,  greater  firmness,  fullness  of  the 
body,  etc.;  in  females,  bv  the  enlarge* 
ment  of  the  L/easts  and  by  the  ceneral 
rounding  ouf  of  the  frame,  and  most 
unequivocally  of  all  by  the  commence* 
ment  of  menstruation. 
PublicaiiS  /Pub'ii-kans),  PtJBLiCANi 
A  MvuwOTMo  ^ffQn,  puhHcus,  belongmg  te 
the  state )«  the  farmers  of  the  taxes  levied 
in  the  territories  of  ancient  Rome.  Nat- 
urally they  belonged  to  the  wealthier 
classes,  and  were  from  their  functions 
unpopular.  Far  more  unpopular  were 
the  subordinates  whom  they  employed  to 
collect  the  taxes  for  them.  In  Palestine, 
from  the  strong  spirit  of  nationality 
among  the  Jews,  many  of  whom  denied 
the  lawfulness  of  paying  tribute,  these 
wekw  specially  obnoxious  as  the  agents  of 
the  foreign  rulers.  To  this  detested  class, 
and  not  to  the  puhlicani  proper,  the  '  pub- 
licans'  of  the  New  Testament  generally 
belonged. 
PubliO  Houses,   see /nn  and  LKWiwe. 

PnMlMSt  (pub'li-sist),  a  term  orig- 
rUDUClSl^  inally  applied  to  a  writer 
on  international  law,  now  used  to  denote 
a  writer  on  current  politics. 
PnMin  T.fliir1ft  The  United  States 
niDUC  lianas,  possessed  originally 
a  vast  area  of  public  lands,  the  property 
of  the  government,  added  greatly  to  by 
every  accession  of  territory,  and  given 
very  freely  to  settlers  for  the  purpose  of 
development.  Large  quantities  of  these 
lands  have  also  been  donated  to  railroads, 
as  in  the  instance  of  the  Central  Pacific 
In  1860  the  public  domain  included  1,066^ 
911.288  acres.     In  addition  to  homestesi) 
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and  railroad  grants,  much  of  this  was 
given  to  new  states,  when  admitted,  for 
school  and  other  purposes.  In  1912  there 
remained,  not  includin£  Alaska,  327,389,- 
9G8  acres.  Much  of  this  remaining  land 
is  arid  or  semi-arid,  yet  the  extension  of 
irrigation  has  rendered  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  it  suitable  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, and  the  area  of  settlement  has  in- 
creased in  consequence.  Recently  the 
discovery  of  valuable  coal,  phosphate, 
petroleum  and  other  deposits  in  the  un- 
settled territory,  and  of  sites  suitable  for 
water-power  development,  has  led  the  gov- 
ernment to  withdraw  large  tracts  from 
c^try,  under  the  newly  developed  idea 
that  these  treasures  of  the  earth  belonc 
to  the  nation  at  large  and  should  be  held 
in  the  interest  of  all  the  people.  With- 
drawals of  coal  lands  made  during  the 
administration  of  President  Roosevelt 
amounted  to  14,374,605  acres,  and  were 
added  largely  to  by  President  Taft.  The 
total  withdrawal  of  coal  lands,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  large  area  withdrawn  in 
Alaska,  amounts  to  86,0732164  acres,  dis- 
tributed through  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Colorado.  Utah,  Washington  and 
Arisona.  Other  large  withdrawals  made 
by  President  Taft,  under  an  act  of  Con- 
gress of  1910,  were  as  follows:  water- 
power  sites.  1,454,499  acres,  phosphate 
sites,  2,594,113  acres,  and  petroleum  sites, 
4,447,119  acres.  This  action  has  been 
taken  to  prevent  these  very  valuable 
lands  from  being  pre-empted  by  specu- 
lators, and  awaiting  legislation  regard- 
ing their  disposal.  If  handled  in  the 
puDlic  interest  they  may  add  enormously 
to  the  revenue  of  tne  government. 

Public  library.    »^  Library. 
Public  Schools,  fH  J^^lf  ^^^ 

A  uwuv  i^pvMWAo,  liahed  under  any 
national  system  of  education.  In  the 
United  States  the  administration,  organ- 
isation and  support  of  these  schools  de- 
pend upon  the  State  Legislatures  and  city 
councils.  Boards  of  Education  in  many 
States  and  cities  have  special  charge  of 
the  schools.  Three  grades  are  commonly 
recognised  —  the  primary,  grammar,  and 
high.  Normal  schools  for  the  training  of 
teachers  are  established  in  nearly  all  the 
States.  The  public  schools  of  this  coun- 
try have  made  marked  progress  since  their 
first  institution  less  than  a  century  ago, 
and  are  now  in  many  cities  in  a  high 
state  of  efficiency.  Public  school  systems 
prevail  in  many  of  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, those  of  Germany  being  the  most 
celebrated  for  their  efficient  management. 
They  are  of  late  introduction  in  the  Brit- 
ish Islands,  where  elementary  education 
has  long  been  under  church  control. 


PubUus  Syrus  i^^'^-'^V^Sr 

UUB),  so-called  because  a  native  of  Syr 
ia,  was  carried  as  a  slave  to  Rome 
about  the  middle  of  the  first  century  b.g., 
and  became  there  a  popular  writer.  His 
master  gave  him  a  good  education,  and 
afterwards  set  him  free.  He  excelled  in 
writing  mimi,  or  farces,  which  were  in- 
terspersed with  moral  sentences,  and^a 
collection  of  them  was  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans as  a  schoolbook.  A  number  of 
apothegms,  not  all  composed  by  him,  have 
been  published  as  PuhUi  8yri  Sententia, 

Puocinia  iP^H""^"'},"*!!.  *  ««*«■  <>' 

fungi  well  known  to  farm- 
ers under  the  name  of  mildew.  The  rust, 
otherwise  the  mildew,  of  com,  is  the  P. 
graminit. 

Puccini  (P*t-ch6n'€),  GiAooMO,  lUl- 
ian  composer,  born  in  Lucca, 
Italy,  in  1858.  He  first  came  into  public 
notice  through  his  opera.  La  Boheme 
(1896).  Other  of  his  operas  are,  Mad- 
ame Butterfly  and  La  Fanciulla  del  West. 
PudCOOn'.      ^*™®  *■  Blood-root. 

PnitV  &  celebrated  elf,  the  'merry 
xuciky  wanderer  of  the  night,*  whoSf 
character  and  attributes  are  depicted  i^ 
Shakespere's  Midsummer  NighVs  Dream, 
and  who  was  also  known  by  the  names 
of  Robin  Ooodfellow  and  Friar  Rueh, 
He  was  the  chief  of  the  domestic  fairies, 
and  many  stories  are  told  of  his  nocturnal 
exploits. 

Pfickler-Mnskau  ^V^hce^Sn 

LuDWiG  HUNBICH,  Pbinge  OF,  a  German 
traveler  and  author,  was  born  in  1785. 
He  served  in  the  Tuscan  and  Russian 
armies,  and  after  the  peace  of  1815  de- 
voted himself  to  literature,  landscape  gar- 
dening, and  travel.  One  of  his  woras  was 
translated  into  English  by  Mrs.  Austin  as 
Tour  in  England^  Ireland^  and  France  by 
a  (J^erman  Prince,  Other  English  trans^ 
lations  of  works  by  him  are  SemHa$$o  in 
Africa.  1837;  A  German  Sketch-Booh 
(Tutti  Frutti),  1839;  and  Eaypt  under 
Mehemed  Ali,  1845.     He  died  in  1871. 

Puddiug-bcrries,  g>,^»;f5u1i^S^! 

wood  (Comue  Canadeneii)^  common 
throughout  North  America. 

Pudding-stone,  ^^^^;^^: 

considered  synonymous  with  conglomerate, 
but  originally  applied  to  a  mass  of  flint 
pebbles  cemented  by  a  siliceous  naste. 
When  select  specimens  are  cut  and  pol- 
ished they  resemble  a  section  of  a  plum 
pudding,  and  are  used  for  ornamental 
purposes.  It  is  very  common  in  and 
around  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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Puddling  Furnace  Puerto  Principe 

Pniliilincy  Pnimon*      See  Iron.  there  are  large  roomi   used  for  council 

ruaOUng  JfHrnace.  chambers    and    tribal    dances.     In    New 

PnilaAir    (pnd'ii),  a  town  in  the  West  Mexico  there  are  19  such  villages,  with 

*  «**»«J  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  6  miles  over  8000  occupants.  These  till  the  land 
west  of  Leeds.  Woolen  and  worsted  man-  with  much  skill,  irrigating  their  fields 
ufactures  are  extensively  carried  on,  and  extensively.  In  addition  to  field  crops, 
there  is  also  a  large  manufacture  of  boots  they  raise  horses,  cattle  and  sheep.  They 
and  shoes.  Pop.  (1911),  14,027.  alsq  have  the  arts  of  spinning  and  weav- 
Puebla.    (Pweb'la),  in  full  La  Pusbla  ing  and  pottery-making.    The  Moquis  of 

^    ^  "*  DB  LOS  Angeles,   the  capital  Arizona  are  a  related  tribe,  about  1800 

of  a   Mexican  state  of  the  same  name,  in  number^  who  live  in  villages  built  on 

situated  on  a  plateau  76  miles  s.  s.  of  the  summit  of  mesas  or  steep,  isolated 

Mexico.     It  has  spacious  streets  and  sol-  hills,  rendering  assault  by  enemies  diffi- 

idly-built   houses,   the  cathedral   being  a  cult.    These  people  were  once  far  more 

magnificent  structure.    It  contains  a  large  numerous  than  at  present,  as  is  shown 

number  of  religious  edifices,  many  of  them  by  the  wide  area  over  which  the  ruins  of 

highly  decorated.    There  are  also  several  old  pueblos  and  remains  of  pottery  are 

colleges,  a  museum,  and  a  theater.     It  is  found.    They    were    first    discovered    in 

one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Mexican  manu-  1540  by  Vasquez  de  Ck>ronado,  a  Spanish 

facturing  industry,  and  its  chief  products  adventurer,  who  had   heard  exaggerated 

are    cotton    and    woolen    goods,    leather,  stories  of  the  splendor  and  riches  of  the 

glass,    earthenware,    and    soap.    Puebla  'seven  cities  of  Cibola.' 

was  built  by  the  Spaniards  in  1533-34.  PnpmAral    Pavpt    (pH-er'per-al) ,    a 

Pop.  96.121.  The  State  consists  of  an  ele-  ^ucrpcnu  xcvcr   ^angeroua   conta- 

vated  Dlateau,  and  contains  much  fertile  gious  disease  peculiar  to  women  in  child- 

soiL    On  the  western  frontier  is  the  vol-  bed,  and  due  to  the  absorption  of  poison- 

cano  of  Popocatepetl,  the  highest  moun-  ous  material  by  the  raw  surface  of  the 

tain    in    M!exico.      Area,    12,992    square  womb.    The  poison  may   originate  from 

miles;    pop.  1,118,439.  decomposing  material  in  the  womb  itself,  ^^M 

PiipMa     (pweblO),  a  citv,  county  seat  then  called   Baprwmia;  but   is   generally  ^^H 

^wsuw     ^^  Pueblo  Co.,  Colorado,  in  the  introduced  from  without,  9epiicamia.  ^H 

Arkansas  Valley,  110  miles  s.  of  Denver.  PnArnArfrl  MftTim    ^  a  form  of  in-  ^H 

It  is  a  railroad  center,  having  the  Denver  -t  ucrpcrttl  mama,  ^^j^^y  developed  ^H 

&  Rio  Grande,  Rock  Island,  Colorado  &  during  pregnancy  or  after  childbirth,  and  ^| 

Southern  (C,  B.  &  Q.),  Colorado  Kansas,  ia  invariably  the  effect  of  exhaustion  or  ^ 

Colorado  &   Wyoming,    Missouri    Pacific  debility. 

?h"^lf;?S  It  ^^re"r!?tL''VtrlS»  P^eitO  CabcUo.   Se.  Pario  OabeOo. 

i:S^irSct^;fTAc!l""wo.??'armS^  Piierto  de  Santa  Maria,  ^"Si 

other  industries.    Its  «limate  is  drv.  equa-  ^^  Pukbto,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov- 

ble  and  invigorating.    It  has  splendid  high  ince  and  5  miles  northeast  of  Cadiz,  on 

schools,  public  library,  court  house,  etc.  the  Guadalete,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Bay 

Pop.  (1910)  44,395;    (1920)42,908.  of  Cadiz.    The  town  is  pleasantly  situated 

Pneblofl     ^  semicivilized  family  of  and  is  well  built.    There  are  several  con- 

*  **'^*'  "  '  American  Indians  dwelling  vents,  a  Jesuit  college,  a  modem  theatre 
In  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Their  and  a  large  bull  ring.  A  notable  feature 
name  is  derived  from  pueblo,  Spanish  of  the  town  is  the  bodegas  or  wine  stores, 
for  '  village,'  and  they  are  peculiar  in  £21  Puerto  is  the  chief  port  for  the  export 
dwelling  in  enormous  single  habitations,  of  sherry  wines,  being  the  nearest  port  to 
some  of  them  large  enough  to  contain  a  J^rez  de  la  Frontera  (a.  v.).  with  which 
whole  tribe.  These  edifices  are  often  5  it  is  connected  by  rafl.  Among  other 
or  6  stories  high,  and  from  400  to'  1300  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  brandy 
feet  long,  with  a  large  number  of  rooms  and  other  liquors,  glass,  soap,  flour, 
on  each  floor.  They  are  commonly  built  starch,  and  the  exporang  of  fisL  Pop., 
of  adobe,  though   in  some  cases  of  flat  1910,  17,984. 

stones,  and  the  ground  floor  has  no  doors  PnA-pf  a  I/TatiH'  (mOnt),  a  seaport  of 
or  windows,  entrance  to  its  rooms  being  *  **«*  wi  jiluuit^  Southern  Chile,  cap- 
obtained  by  means  of  a  ladder  leading  ital  of  the  province  Llanquibue.  Pop. 
to  the  second  story.     Indoor  ladders  take  4140. 

the  place  of  stairways.    Bach  successive  PriArfn  PrinniiUk     (pr6n's6-pft),     an 

story  recedes  a  few  feet  from  the  line  of  -"^©rTO  XTlILCipe     J[j   ^^^  |„   ^|,^ 

rhe  one  below  it,  thus  giving  the  building  interior  of  Cuba,  eariy  in  the  centurv  the 

a     somewhat    pyramidal     aspect.     Each  seat  of  the  central  government  and  su- 

Camily    has   a   separate    apartment   and  preme  oourta  of  justice  of  the  Spanish 
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West  Indies.  Its  chief  manufacture  is 
cigars.  It  is  connected  by  railway  with 
its  port,  San  Fernando  de  Nuevitas,  and 
is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Puerto 
Principe,  also  known  as  Camagttey,  a  fer- 
tile region  of  10,500  square  miles  area. 
Pop.  (1907)  29,616. 

Puerto  Seal  (^'aO,  a  Spanish  sea- 
A  u«^x  1^   A»^cu    p^jyj    ^    ^jjg    province 

and  7  miles  east  of  Cadis.    Pop.  9683. 

Puerto  Sico.   ^^  ^^^  ^•^• 

Pufendorf  ^^  PuiTKHDOiHr  (p5'fen- 
ruienaoiTj^^y^j^    Samuel,    fajwif 

▼oiT,  a  German  writer  on  the  law  of  na- 
ture and  nations,  bom  in  1632.  He  stud- 
ied theology  and  law  at  Leipzig  and  Jena, 
and  in  1660  appeared  his  Elementa  Jw 
riiprudentia  Unwer9alu,  In  1661  he  be- 
came professor  of  the  law  of  nature  and 
of  nations  at  Heidelberg.  In  1677  he 
published  his  work  De  Statu  ReipuhUca 
GermaniciB,  which,  from  the  boldness  of 
its  attacks  on  the  constitution  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  caused  a  profound  sensa- 
tion. In  1670  he  went  to  Sweden,  be- 
came professor  of  natural  law  in  the 
University  of  Lund,  and  brought  out  his 
chief  work.  De  Jure  Naturw  et  Gentium, 
and  in  1675  an  abstract  of  it,  De  Officio 
Homini9  et  Civi9.  In  1677  Pufendorf 
went  to  Stockholm  as  historiographer- 
royal.  There  he  wrote  in  Latin  his  vig- 
orous vindication  of  Protestantism,  On 
the  Spiritual  Mimarchy  of  the  Pope,  a 
History  of  Sweden  from  the  Campaion 
of  Ouetavue  Adolphue  in  Germany  to  the 
Abdication  of  Queen  Chrietina,  a  History 
of  Charlee  Guttavue,  and  in  German  his 
Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Prin- 
cipal States  of  Europe.  In  1686  he  re- 
ceived a  summons  to  Berlin  from  Fred- 
erick William,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  a 
history  of  whom  Pufendorf  wrote  for  his 
son,  the  first  king  of  Prussia.  In  1694 
he  was  created  a  baron  by  the  king  of 
Sweden,  and  in  the  same  year  he  died  at 
Berlin.  There  are  English  translations 
of  his  principal  works. 

Puff-adder  <^v^«  o*^  ^'?*Jo  ^r?- 

*  ****  «*»*»*^*  tans),  a  serpent  found  m 
South  and  Central  Africa.  Its  popular 
name  is  derived  from  its  power  of  puff- 
ing out  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  when 
irritated  or  alarmed.  It  is  very  thick, 
attains  a  length  of  4  or  5  feet,  and  is 
extremely  venomous.  The  Bosjesmen  poi- 
son the  arrows  used  by  them  in  battle 
with  its  venom. 

Pn-flp^liollo  so  called  from  their  globu- 
X-ua  uuixtty    jjjy  gjj^p^   Qjj^  because  if 

they  are  struck  when  they  are  ripe  the 
dry  spores  fly  out  in  powder  like  a  putt, 
of  smoke,  form  the  genus  of  fungi  Lyco- 
perdon*    When  young,  and  whether  raw 


or  cooked,  some  of  them  are  very  good 

eating. 

Puff'birdS.     SeeBar5e<«. 

Puffin  (Puf'in),  the  name  for  the  ma- 
*  *******  pine  diving  birds  of  the  genus 
FratercHla.  The  common  puffin  (F.  Arc- 
tica)  is  a  native  of  the  Arctic  and  north- 
em  temperate  regions.  It  can  fly  with 
freat  rapidity  when  once  upon  the  wing, 
t  is  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  from 
the  singular  shape  and  enormous  sise  of 


Oommon  PuAn  {FratsreiUa  aretica). 

its  bill,  which  is  striped  with  orange 
upon  bluish  gray,  is  often  called  the  sea- 
parrot  or  the  coulte^neb.  Their  plu- 
mage is  glossy  black,  with  the  exception 
of  the  cheeks  and  under  surfaces,  which 
are  white.  It  oreeds  upon  rocks  and  in 
the  rabbit  warrens  near  the  sea,  and  lays 
one  egg,  which  is  white.  It  lives  on  fish, 
Crustacea,  and  insects,  and  Is  a  gregariovs 
and  migratory  bird. 

Pu&raree  ^P"«  ?  •  re> .  Puogeru,  the 
o  *  **  name  in  India  for  a  piece 
of  muslin  cloth  wound  round  a  hat  or 
helmet  to  protect  the  head  by  warding  off 
the  rays  of  the  sun. 
Pufi^tchef    (P4>-KA-cbef'),  Yemiltaw, 

was  born  in  1726,  and  became  in  bis 
youth  the  leader  of  a  band  of  robbers. 
During  the  Seven  Years'  war  he  served 
in  the  Russian,  Prussian,  and  Austrian 
armies  successively.  Returning  to  Rus- 
sia, he  attempted  to  stir  up  an  insurrec- 
tion, but  was  arrested  and  imprisoned. 
Having  made  his  escape,  he  pretended  to 
be  the  murdered  czar,  Peter  III,  to  whom 
he  bore  a  strong  personal  resemblance. 
He  was  joined  by  numbers  of  the  peas- 
antry, to  whom  be  promised  deliverance 
from  their  oppression.  After  several 
considerable  successes,  accompanied  by 
frightful  cruelty  on  his  part,  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  15,000  men,  and 
was  threatening  Moscow  itself  when,  l>e» 
trayed  by  his  followers  and  separated 
from  his  army,  he  was  captured,  and  in 
June,  1775.  executed  at  Moscow. 
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Vna^Antf  ^  ^mtM  dog  which  bean  a 
•*■  **»  **^8>  miniature  resemblance  to 
the  bulldog,  and  is  only  kept  as  a  domes- 
tic pet. 

Puget  Sound  ni5^>-o?,'hT|..^cll^ 

Ocean,  on  the  northwest  coast  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  forming  the  south- 
west continuation  of  Juan  de  Fuca 
Strait,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
Admiralty  Inlet.  It  is  navigable  by 
large  ships,  penetrates  far  into  the  in- 
terior, and  is  divided  into  several 
branches,  which  afford  great  facilities 
for  navigation.  On  its  shores  are  Seat- 
tle, Olympia,  and  other  rising  towns. 
Pugilism,     see  Boartnir. 

PnHn  (Pti'jin),  AUOUSTIN  N0BTH- 
x  ugxu.  ^^^  Wblbt,  architect,  waa 
born  in  1811,  the  son  of  Augustus  Pugin 
(see  next  article),  from  whom  he  imbibed 
a  love  of  Gothic  architecture,  to  promote 
the  revival  of  which  became  early  the  ob- 
ject of  his  life.  In  1834  he  became  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  designed  a  large 
number  of  ecclesiastical  buildings  for 
that  communion,  among  them  a  church  at 
Ramsgate,  which  was  built  at  his  own 
expense.  He  assisted  Sir  Charles  Barry 
in  the  designs  for  the  new  houses  of 
parliament,  especially  in  those  for  their 
interior  fittings  and  decorations.  The 
ContratU,  or  a  Parallel  between  the 
Architecture  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Nine- 
teenth  Centuries  (1^6),  the  True 
Principles  of  Pointed  or  Christian  Ar- 
chitecturc  (1841),  and  The  Glossary  of 
Ecclesiastical  Ornament  and  Costume 
(1844),  are  among  his  principal  works. 
He  died  at  Ramsgate  in  1852. 
Pncyi-n  AUGUSTUS,  architectural 
X  Uglily  draughtsman,  father  of  the 
above,  was  bom  in  France  in  1762,  but 
settled  early  in  life  in  London,  where  for 
many  years  he  acted  as  assistant  to 
Nash,  the  architect.  The  revival  of 
Gothic  architecture  in  England  was 
much  aided  by  his  Sweeimens  of  Gothic 
Architecture  (1821-23)  and  others  of  his 
works.  Among  thesa  were  the  Pictur- 
esque Tour  of  the  Seine  (1821)  and 
Speeimens  of  the  4'fchitectural  Antiaui- 
ties  of  Normandy  (1825-28).  He  died 
in  1882.  His  reprssentationa  of  Gothic 
architecture,  for  ^ut7,  accuracy,  and 
thorough  mastery  of  the  subject*  have 
never  been  excelled. 

Pnir.Tnill  a  piachine  for  mixfnf  and 
rn^-muiy  ttpperlng  clay.  It  con- 
sists  of  a  bollov  ir^n  cylinder,  generally 
set  upright,  with  a  revolving  sheft  in  the 
line  of  its  a^ris.  carrying  a  number  of 
knives  projecting  from  it  at  right  angles, 
ind  arranged  in  a  spiral  mannec    The 


clay  is  thrown  in  at  the  top  of  the  cylin> 
der,  and  by  the  revolution  of  the  shaft 
is  brought  within  the  action  of  the 
knives,  by  which  it  is  cut  and  kneaded 
in  its  downward  progress,  and  finally 
forced  out  through  a  hole  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder. 

PnlrAf  (po-kef),  a  town  and  province 
^^»^^^  (Swnthon)  of  Siam,  on  Puket 
or  Junk  (jeylon  Island,  off  W.  coast  of 
Malay  Peninsula.  It  has  rich  tin  mines. 
Pop.  of  town,  20,000;  province,  233,062. 
PhImIH  (po-l^sTd),  Casimib,  (174^ 
nuaSKl     )/§^    ^   f>^,iigij    patriot    and 

American  Revolutionary  officer..  After 
serving  in  the  Polish  army  against  the 
Russians  he  came  to  America  and  joined 
the  patriot  army  in  1777.  He  was  killed 
at  the  siege  of  Savannah  in  1779. 
PnlaftVi  a  town,  county  seat  of  Pu- 
-«^^a»^>  lasU  Ci..  Virginia,  59  mUes 
w.  of  Roanoke.  It  nas  rinc  and  iron 
smelters,  furnaces,  etc.  Pop.  (1920) 
5282. 

Pnlfti  (P«l'cli6)»  I-TOOi  (1432-84),  an 
*  ^"^-"^  Italian  poet,  bom  at  Florence, 
friend  of  Lorenao  the  Maanificent  (see 
Medici).  II  Morgante  is  bis  best-known 
work. 

T>nlit7er  (ptl1it-i*r) ,  Joseph,  Amer- 
riUlXZer   \^^^    ^^^^    ^^^    pubUsher, 

born  in  Budapest,  Hungary,  in  1847; 
died  in  1911.  In  1804  he  drifted  to  the 
United  States,  entered  newspaper  work  in 
St  Louis  and  became  rapidly  successful. 
In  1883  he  bought  the  New  York  World 
and  made  it  the  first  successful  exponent 
of  popular  journalism.  Four  years  later 
he  lost  his  sight  He  endowed  a  school  of 
journalism  at  Columbia  University. 
Pnllev  ^PU^'^^9  a  small  wheel  movable 
****^J  about  an  axle,  and  having  a 
groove  cut  in  its  circumference  over  which 
a  cord  passes.  The  axle  is  supported  by 
a  kind  of  case  or  box  called  tne  block, 
which  may  either  be  movable  or  fixed  to 
a  firm  support.    The  pulley  is  one  of  the 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


six  simple  machines  or  mechanical  pow- 
era,  and  is  used  for  raising  weights.  A 
single  pulley  serves  merely  to  change  the 
direction  of  motion,  but  several  of  them 
may  be  combined  in  various  ways,  by 
which  a  mechanical   advantage  or  par- 
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chase  is  gained,  greater  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  their  number  and  the  mode  of 
combination.  The  advantage  gained  by 
any  combination  or  system  of  pulleys  is 
readily  computed  by  comparing  the  veloc- 
ity of  the  weight  raised  with  that  of  the 
moving  power,  according  to  the  principle 
of  virtual  velocities.  The  friction,  how- 
ever, in  the  pullev  is  great,  particularly 
when  many  of  them  are  combined  to- 
gether. A  pulley  is  said  to  be  fixed  when 
the  block  in  which  it  turns  is  fixed,  and 
it  is  said  to  be  movable  when  the  block 


Fig.  8. 


Fig.  4. 


is   movable.     In    the  single   fixed   pulley 
(fig.   1)    there   is  no  mechanical  advan- 
tage, the  power  and  weight  being  equal. 
It  may  be  considered  as  a  lever  of  the 
first  kind  with  equal  arms.     In  the  sin- 
gle  movable   pulley    (fig.   2)    where   the 
cords  are  parallel  there  is  a  mechanical 
advantage,    there    being    an    equilibrium 
when  the  power  is  to  the  weight  as  1  to 
2.     It  may  be  considered  as  a  lever  of 
the  second  kind,  in  which  the  distance  of 
the  power  from  the  fulcrum  is  double  that 
of   the  weight  from   the  fulcrum.     In  a 
^^^^^^^     system    of   pulleys    (figs. 
■■■■■I     3,  4)   in  which  the  same 
T  'tr  nr\     ^^^^^fS  passes   round  any 
T    iyA     o"™^""    o^    pulleys,    and 
the   parts  of   it   between 
k:  the  pulleys  are  parallel, 

Vjy  there    is    an    equilibrium 

JF  a  when  the  power  is  to  the 
TiVi  ii  weight  as  1  to  the  num- 
ber of  strings  at  the 
lower  block.  In  a  sys- 
tem in  which  each  pul- 
ley hangs  by  a  separata 
cord  and  the  strings  are 
parallel  (fig.  5),  there  is 
an  equilibrium  when  the 
Fig.  6.  power  is  to  the  weight  as 


rt 


1  to  that  power  of  2  whose  index  is  the 
number  ox  movable  pulleys  (in  the  caM 
bere  illustrated  1:2*  or  1:8).  What- 
ever be  the  mechanical  arrangement  of 
the  pulleys  and  of  the  ropes,  the  prin- 
ciple of  all  pulleys  is  the  same,  namely, 
the  transmission  of  the  tension  of  a  rope 
without  sensible  diminution  so  as  to  ob- 
viate the  loss  of  force  consequent  os 
rigidity.  The  term  pulley  is  used  indif- 
ferently to  denote  either  a  single  sheave 
or  the  complete  block  and  its  sheaves. 
In  machinery,  a  pulley  is  a  wheel,  gen- 
erally with  a  nearly  flat  face,  which 
being  placed  upon  a  shaft  transmits 
power  to  or  from  the  diflTerent  parts  of 
the  machinery,  or  changes  the  direction 
of  motion  by  means  of  a  belt  or  band 
which  runs  over  it 

Pixllman  (Pwl'man).  Geoboe  M..  in- 
^  ^T  ^  ventor,  bom  in  Chautauqua 
Ck).,  New  York,  in  1831.  At  22  he  con- 
tracted for  removing  warehouses  on  the 
Ene  canal;  afterwards  in  Chicago  for 
raising  entire  blocks  of  brick  and  atone 
buildings.  In  1850  he  made  his  first 
sleeping-car,  now  developed  into  the  cai 
known  all  over  the  world —^especially 
adapted  for  sleeping  in,  or  as  a  drawing- 
room  or  dining-car.  The  industrial  town 
of  Pullman,  in  the  Sute  of  Illinois,  was 
founded  by  him,  to  improve  the  social 
furroundings  of  his  workmen.  He  died 
in  1887. 

Pnlmobranchiata    (pui-mo-brank- 

-       ,  1-ft  ta),  an  or- 

der of  gasteropod  molluscs  (also  called  by 
some  naturalists  PulmonaU),  in  which 
the  respiratory  organ  is  a  cavity  formed 
b^  the  adhesion  of  the  mantle  by  its  mar- 
gin to  the  neck  of  the  animal.  The 
greater  part  of  them  are  terrestrial* 
among  these  being  the  snails  and  8lug& 

Pulmonary  Consumption,   see 

sumption. 

Pulmona'ta.      See  Pulmohranchiata. 

Pulmotor    ^^    instrument    used     for 
^^  >  producing  artificial  respira- 

tion in  cases  of  suffocation,  gas  innala- 
tion,  drowning,  etc.  There  are  various 
devices  used  lor  thia  purpose,  the  pul- 
motor using  eir  containing  00  per  cent, 
of  oxygen,  while  the  Dr.  Fret  apparatus 
uses  pure  oxygen.  Other  devices  are 
known  as  the  lung  motor  and  the  salva- 
tor.  None  of  these  are  free  from  danger, 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  inexperienced 
may  hasten  death  instead  of  restoring 
life.  They  should  not  be  used  more  than 
a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  manual  methods 
of  inducing  artificial  respiration  being 
employed  in  the  intervala 
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Fulo-Nias,  ^^«   "  Nia*    (which 

Pnlo  Fenang.  see  Penang, 

Pulnit  (PUl'pit)»  the  elevated  enclo- 
*  sure  or  desk  in  a  church  from 
which  the  preacher  delivers  his  discourse. 
The  p«/pt<tfifi  of  the  ancient  Roman  the- 
aters was  that  part  of  the  stage  where 
the  actors  performed. 
Pnlane  (P\»l'kft),  or  Octu,  a  favorite 
^  dnnk  in  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  made  from  the  juice  of  various 
species  of  agave,  pleasant  and  harmless 
until  after  protracted  fermentation^  when 
it  hecomes  an  intoxicant.  A  kind  of 
brandy  is  also  distilled  from  it. 
Pulgl^  (puis),  leguminous  plants  or 
***"**  their  seeds,  including  all  kinds 
of  beans,  pease,  lentils,  etc.  The  consid- 
erable proportion  of  nitrogen  which  they 
contain  makes  them  very  nutritious,  and 
on  that  account  they  are  much  eaten, 
witii  or  without  rice,  in  India,  where  the 
chick-pea  {Cicer  arietinum)  is  one  of 
these  very  larcely  used.  The  Hebrew 
word  translated  pulse  in  the  authorized 
version  of  the  Bible.  Daniel,  i,  12,  16, 
probably  means  edible  seeds  in  general. 
Fnlsfi  ^®  throbbing  movement  of  the 
^  walls  of  blood-vessels,  from  the 
passing  waves  of  blood  due  to  the  beats 
of  tho  heart.  It  is  limited  in  healthy 
conditions  to  the  arteries.  In  the  newly- 
born  child  the  healthy  pulse  registers  130 
to  140  beats  a  minute;  at  two  years  of 
age  105,  at  ten  years 
about  00,  at  fifteen 
to  twenty  about  70; 
while  in  old  age  it 
may  sink  to  about  60. 
In  females  it  is  some- 
what higher  than  in 
males,  and  during 
certain  fevers  it 
sometimes  reaches 
140  beats  per  min- 
ute. In  arteries 
which  lie  immediate- 
ly under  the  skin  it 
can  be  felt  with  the 
finger,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  radial  ar- 
tery, the  pulsation 
of  which  is  very  per- 
force and  frequency 
of  the  action  of  the 
heart 

Pulsometer  ^p^; 

e-ter) ,  an  instru- 
ment of  the  pump  kind  for  raising  water, 
especially  when  that  liquid  is  mixed  with 
solid  matter.  It  acts  by  the  condensa- 
tion of  waste  steam  sent  into  a  reser- 


PuUometer. 


voir,  the  water  rushing  up  into  the 
vacuum  formed  by  the  condensation. 
i?'rom  the  accompanying  figure  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  consists  essentially 
of  a  double  chamber,  or  two  con- 
nected chambers,  a  a,  having  a  ball-valve 
1  at  top  (which  shuts  either  chamber 
alternately)  and  clack-valves  ee  at  bot- 
tom. Steam  is  admitted  at  K  to  one 
of  the  chambers  and  presses  out  the 
water  contained  there  through  F  to  the 
pipe  D  to  be  carried  away.  Condensation 
then  takes  place,  a  vacuum  is  formed,  and 
the  ball  falls  over  and  closes  the  opening 
through  which  the  steam  entered,  and 
water  flows  up  through  the  cUck-valves 
and  again  fills  the  chamber.  The  steam 
in  the  meantime  is  now  acting  upon  the 
water  in  the  adjoining  diambir,  conden- 
sation then  taking  place  there,  the  ball 
falls  back  to  that  side,  and  the  opera- 
tions go  on  alternately,  the  result  being 
a  steady  stream  of  water  sucked  into  one 
chamber  after  another,  and  then  forced 
out' and  upwards  by  the  steam. 

Pulta'wa.  Bee  Poltava. 
Pnlf  ATI  ATT  ^Pult'ni) ,  W I L  L I A  ic,  an 
rmxeney  i5  n  g  1 1  s  h  politician,  was 
born  in  1684,  of  an  old  Leice.stersbire 
family;  died  in  1764.  He  entered  the 
House  of  (Commons  in  1705,  and  became 
a  privy-councilor  and  secretary  of  war 
at  the  accession  of  George  I,  being  then 
a  friend  and  partisan  of  Walpole.  He 
later  turned  against  Walpole  and  was 
dismissed.  On  Walpole's  fall  he  was 
asked  to  form  a  ministry  but  it  soon  fell. 
He  was  later  created  Earl  of  Bath  and 
retired  from  public  life. 
Pnlfnclr  (p61-t»8k'),  a  town  of  Rus- 
rUil^USK  ,Yan  Poland,  on  the  river 
Narew,  32  miles  N.  N.  e.  of  Warsaw. 
The  Saxons  were  here  defeated  by  Charles 
XII  in  1703,  and  the  Russians  had  to 
retreat  before  the  French  in  1806.  Pop. 
15,878. 

Pnln  (p9'10)t  a  silky,  fibrous  substance 
*  *"""  obtained  from  ferns  of  the  genus 
Cihoiium,  and  exported  from  the  Sand- 
wich Islands;  used  for  stufling  mat- 
tresses, etc.  Other  species  growing  in 
the  East  Indies,  Mexico,  etc.,  yield  a 
similar  substance. 

Pnlzft-oil  (p»1'm).  the  oil  yielded  by 
riUZa-OU    ^^^  physic-nut  (which  see). 

Pama   (ptl'ma).    see  Cougar. 

PnniinA  (pfi'mis),  a  substance  fre- 
rnmice  ^fuently  ejected  from  vol- 
canoes, of  various  colors,  gray,  white, 
reddish  brown  or  black :  hard,  rough  and 
porous;  specifically  liehter  than  water, 
and  resembling  the  slag  produced  in  an 
iron  furnace.     Pumice  is  really  a  loose, 
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spongy,  froth-like  lava.  It  contains  75 
y^na  silica  and  17  alomina,  with  aome 
iron,  lime,  aoda«  etc^  and  the  pores  beinc 
generally  in  paralld  rows,  it  seems  to 
haTe  a  flbrous  structure.  Pumice  is  of 
three  kinds,  glassy,  common,  and  porphy- 
ritic  It  is  used  for  polishing  ivonr,  wood, 
marble,  metals,  glass,  etc.;  also  for 
smoothing  the  surface  of  skins  and  parch- 
ment. 

PiiTnn  a  mechanical  device  for  produc- 
*^*^ir9  ing  flow  of  fluids  a^dnst  re- 
sistance or  pressure,  either  by  the  com- 
munication of  mechanical  motion  or  by 
direct  application  of  the  stored  power  of 
another  fluid  under  pressure.  (See  Air- 
pump,  pMUometer,  hydraulie  ram,  cJUitn- 
pump.  In  ordinary  practice  the  fluid  in- 
volved is  water,  special  designs  of  pumps 
being  used  for  other  liquids.  The  most 
familiar  form  of  pump  is  the  suction  well 
pump  (see  SHg.  1),  in  which  a  cylinder 
with  valves  opening  upward,  as  shown, 
communicates  with  the  water  by  an  air- 
tight suction  pipe  e.  When 
the  piston  moves  upward  in 


operative  by  any  small  leak  in  the  pipe 
connections.  A  small  leak  in  the  suction 
pipe  of  a  suction  pump  prevents  the  for- 
mation of  a  vacuum  and  stops  the  action 
of  the  pump. 

The  force  pump  is  usually  set  above  its 
source  of  supply  and  forces  water  to  some 
still  higher  point  or  against 
some  pressure.  It  therefore 
acts  partly  as  a  suetion 
pump.  It  may  have  a  pifitoa 
with  a  piston  rod  working 
through  a  stuffing 
box,  or  it  may 
have    a    solid 


plunger,  as  shown 


I  rfl^v  the  cylinder,   valve"  /   opens 

■nrifj'v  and  the  air  is  partly  ex- 
hausted from  c.  On  the 
down  stroke  of  the  piston,  / 
closes  and  the  air  contained  in 
the  cylinder  is  forced  out  through 
e.  After  a  few  strokes  the  air 
is  exhausted  from  e  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  unbalanced  at- 

fmospheric  pressure  acting  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  well 
forces  water  up  e  and  into  the 
cylinder^  after  which  each  stroke 
of  the  piston  discharges  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  water.  Theo- 
Iretically,  the  distance  through 
which  the  water  is  raised  might 
be  as  great  as  34  feet,  which  is 
the  length  of  water  column  sup- 
ported by  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere. The  practical  limit 
is  28  to  30  feet  at  best,  since  a 
Soetion-  perfect  vacuum  cannot  be  formed 
pnmp.  m  the  cylinder  on  account  of 
slight  leakage.  In  ease  the 
height  through  which  the  water  is  to  be 

gumped  is  greater  than  this,  the  lift  pump 
I  used.  In  it  the  cylinder  is  submerged 
in  the  water  to  be  pumped,  the  piston 
being  actuated  by  a  long  rod  extending  to 
the  pump  handle  or  other  driving  means. 
The  valves  operate  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  suction  pump,  but  instead  of  the 
water  being  forced  up  the  pipe  by  atmos- 
pheric pressure  working  against  the 
vacuum  produced  within  the  cylinder,  it  is 
pushed  up  the  discharge  pipe  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  piston.  The  latter  t3rpe  has 
the  advantage  of  not  being  rendered  in- 


Foree-puinp  of 
Bteam  engine. 


In  the 
first  case  the 
pump  is  douUe 
acting,  that  is, 
water  is  flowing 
into  one  end  of  the 
cylinder  while  that  in 
the  other  end  is  bein;; 
forced  out.  The  soli  J 
plunger  type  is  single 
actitig.  In  force  pumps 
the  valves  are  not  in- 
corporated in  the  pis- 
ton or  plunger,  but 
have  their  communica- 
tion with  the  cylinder  through  ports  in  the 
aides  or  ends  of  the  cylinder.  Force 
pumps  range  in  siae  from  very  small  units 
for  boiler  teed  work  up  to  very  laige  city- 
water-supply  pumps  ariven  by  triple  ex- 
Sansion  steam  ei^ines  and  capable  of 
elivering  up  to  sixteen  million  gallons 
Eer  day  when  pumpina  to  a  height  of  two 
undred  feet.  Small  high  speed  force 
fumps  are  employed  in  steam  fire  engines, 
n  the  pump  shown  in  Fig.  Z$  the  plunger, 

a,  works  through  an  air-tight  stuffing-box, 

b,  at  the  top  of  the  pump  cylinder  and 
does  not  necessarily  fit  the  body  of  the 
cylinder  closely  since  its  purpose  u  merely 
to  displace  a  certain  volume  of  water. 
Raising  the  plunger  creates  a  vacuum  in 
the  cylinder.  Atmospheric  pressure  then 
causes  water  to  enter  through  valve  e 
from  suction  pipe  o.  On  the  aown  stroke 
of  the  plunger,  valve  e  closes  and  the 
water  is  forced  out  through  discharge 
valve  /  and  delivery  pipe  d.  When  it  is 
desired  to  maintain  a  steady  flow  from 
the  end  of  the  discharge  pipe  an  air  cham- 
ber is  connected  into  the  pipe  near  the 
pump.  During  the  discharge  stroke  of  the 
pump,  water  rises  in  the  chamber  and 
compresses  the  entrapped  air.  During  the 
suction  stroke,  when  the  velocity  in  the 
discharge  pipe  would  otherwise  become 
aero,  this  air  expands  and  continues  to 
drive  out  the  water  until  the  next  dis- 
charge stroke  begins.     Notable  improve- 
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ments  hare  been  made  in  tbe  design  of 
▼alves  for  high-speed  plunger  pumps. 
Lightness  for  quick  opening  and  closing, 
and  a  clear  waterway  to  decrease  resist- 
ance are  the  essentifOs.  The  Gutermuth 
hair-sprine  valve  (Fig.  3)  is  a  most  satis- 
factorv  valve  in  both  respects.  It  consists 
of  a  flat  spiral  spring,  one  end  of  which 
is  held  by  a  shaft,  as  shown,  its  free  end 
covering  the  port.     Its  weight  is  about 


either  radially  sliding  vanes,  or  hinged 
vanes,  or  rollers,  working  in  contact  with 
the  wall  of  the  casinf.  Fig.  4  shows  a 
pump  of  the  third  mentioned  type  with 
the  end  cover  plate  removed.  The  two- 
part  cylindrical  casing  K  contains,  in  the 
lower  part,  the  cradle,  O,  whidi  turns 
slightly  from  side  to  side  and  into  which 
the  tongue,  T,  slides.  Ck>nsidering  the 
shaft  F  to  rotate  dock-wise,  and  with  it 
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Fig.  3.     Outannuth  Hair^iing  Valve. 


one>tenth  that  of  an  ordinary  valve  de- 
signed for  the  same  service,  and  its  use 
on  pumps,  originally  equipped  with  ordi- 
nary valves,  increases  their  capacity  by 
200  per  cent  or  more. 

Rotary  pumps,  as  a  class,  should  be 
distinguished  from  centrifugal  pumps, 
since  the  former  are  positive  displacement 
pumps  while  the  latter  act  by  centrifugal 
force  alone.  Their  advantages  are :  small 
size  for  a  given  capadty ;  have  no  valves 
to  wear  and  cause  trouble;  may  be  run 
at  widdy  varying  speeds  without  serious 
loss  of  effidency;  may  be  constructed  to 
handle  very  large  quantities  of  water 
when  pumping  against  low  lift.  Rotary 
pumps  may  be  classified  under  four  types : 
(1)  those  having  an  elliptical  or  two-part 
cylindrical  casing,  in  which  rotate  dther 
two  piston  wheels  or  one  piston  whed  and 
one  revolving  drum  so  meshing  together  as 
to  prevent  the  backward  flow  of  liquid 
between  them,  and  so  shaped  as  to  trap  a 
certain  volume  between  themsdves  and 
the  casing  and  carry  it  around  from  the 
inlet  side  to  the  discharge  side  at  each 
revolution;  (2)  those  having  a  rotating 
drum  with  sliding  axial  vanes,  which  move 
in  contact  with  tne  ends  of  the  cylindrical 
cadng,  these  ends  being  cam-shaped  so 
that  thdr  surfaces  approach  and  recede 
from  the  ends  of  the  drum  at  successive 
points  around  thdr  circumference;  (3) 
those  haling  eccentric  pistons  operating 
pivoted  vanes  (see  Fig.  4)  ;  (4)  those 
provided  with  a  revolving  drum  set  eccen- 
trically in  a  cylindrical  casing  and  having 


the  eccentric,  E,  arotmd  which  the  tongue 
T  extends,  the  space  on  the  left  continually 
increases,  admitting  more  water  from  the 
supply  pipe,  8,  ana  the  space  on  the  right 
continually  decreases,  driving  out  the 
water  on  that  dde  through  the  discharge 
pipe,  Z>.  During  rotation  communication 
between  supply  and  diacharge  pipes  is 
cut  off  bdow  by  tongue  T,  and  above 
by  dose  contact  of  tiie  eeeentric  with  the 
casing.  When  the  eccentric  reaches  the 
lowest  point  and  rests  in  the  top  of  the 


FSg.  4.     Lsmplooi^'AIbaxiy  BoUiy  Pump. 

cradle,  O,  it  then  covers  the  ports  leading 
to  suction  and  discharge  pipes  and  pre- 
vents back  flow  through  the  space  above 
it.  Some  very  large  rotary  pumps  of  the 
first  type  mentioned  are  in  use  for  irriga- 
tion, individual  pumps  having  a  capacity 
as  great   as  25,(X)0  gallons  per  minute. 
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The  efficiency  of  these  Inrxe  pamps,  when 
lifting  water  against  low  heads  (about  30 


feet),  is  excellent,  being  80  per  cent  or 
more. 

In  t^e  centrifugal  pump  energy  of  mo- 
tion, or  kinetic  energy,  is  imparted  to  the 
water  by  a  rapidly  revolying  impeller 
wheel,  through  which  it  flows.  This  ve- 
locity energy  is  converted  into  pressure 
energy  in  the  vortex  or  whirlpool  cham- 
ber of  the  pump  casing  and  so  produces 
flow     against     resistance.       Centrifugal 


of  the  impeller  with  considerable  vdocity. 
As  it  flows  into  the  volute  casing,  F,  its 
velocity  is  gradually  decreased,  the  veloc- 
ity energy  being  thus  converted  into  pres- 
sure energy.  Referring  to  section  A-A,  the 
water  discharged  from  the  upper  right 
hand  part  of  tne  impeller  must  travel  en- 
tirely around  the  casing  before  reaching 
the  discharge  pipe,  but  at  each  successive 


Section  B-B 


Fig.  5.     Voluta  Centrifugal  Pump. 


Section  aa 


pumps  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two 
types:  volute  pumps  and  turbine  pumps. 
The  difference  lies  in  the  design  of  the 
casing.  Fig.  5  shows  two  sectional  views 
at  right  angles  of  a  volute  pump  with 
single  suction  connection.  In  oraer  to 
operate,  a  centrifugal  pump  must  have 
the  passages  of  its  impeller  filled  with 
water.  It  is  ordinarily  primed  by  pump- 
ing out  the  air  with  a  small  hand  pump 
or  jet-pump  (q.  v.)  or  by  flooding  water 
back  through  the  discharge  pipe  from 
some  elevated  source.  Assuming  the  pas- 
sages to  be  filled  with  water,  and  the  im- 
peller /  to  be  rotating  in  the  direction 
shown  by  the  arrows  in  section  A-A,  the 
action  is  as  follows:  water  rises  through 
the  suction  pipe  (not  shown)  and  enters 
the  impeller  at  8,  It  passes  through  the 
impellor.  n«  shown  by  tne  arrows,  betwetni 
tlip  blndoH.  h,  and,  due  to  centrifugal 
force,  is  discharged  around  the  pcriphory 


point  around  the  periphery  additional 
water  is  being  diseharged;  hence  it  is 
necessary  that  the  sixe  of  the  casing 
should  gradually  increase  to  accommodate 
the  increased  quantity.  This  uniform  en- 
largement gives  the  casing  the  volute  form 
from  which  the  pump  derives  its  name. 
The  cross  section  of  the  volute  is  so  varied 
as  to  give  a  constant  velocity  of  flow  at 
all  points  around  the  wheel  equal  to  the 
velocity  in  the  discharge  pipe.  Volute 
pumps  are  sometimes  built  with  the  casing 
farther  from  the  edge  of  the  impeller  than 
here  shown,  and  the  water  leaving  the 
impeller  flows  through  a  flat,  circular  pas- 
sage called  a  whirlpool  chamber  before  en- 
tering the  volute.  The  object  is  to  more 
gradually  reduce  the  velocity  of  discharge 
from  the  impeller  and  thus  recover  more 
of  the  velocity  energy. 

Fig.  6  represents  a  section  correspond- 
ing to  A' A,  through  a  turbine  pump.    The 
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impeller  is  the  same,  but  the  water  when 
discharged  is  caused  to  pass  between  sta- 
tionary guide  vanes,  g  g,  through  grad- 
ually enlarging  passages,  where  its  veloc- 
ity is  reduced  before  entering  the  casing. 
This  type  may  have  a  concentric  casing, 
as  shown  in  fig.  6,  or  may  have  a  volute 
casing.    Either  type  of  pump  may  have  a 


Fig.  6.     Turbine  Centrifucal  Pump. 

single  suction,  as  shown,  or  the  impeller 
may  take  in  water  on  both  sides  and  dis- 
charge at  its  periphery.  The  double  suc- 
tion is  desirable  since  the  water  entering 
equally  from  opposite  sides  produces  no 
unbalanced  thrust  on  the  shaft.  In  EMg. 
5,  water  enters  at  8,  parallel  to  the  shaft, 
and  is  discharged  at  right  angles  to  it. 
This  deflection  of  the  stream  causes  pres- 
sure against  the  imi)eller  parallel  to  the 
shaft.  Holes  are  drilled  at  h  h  through 
the  back  of  the  impeller  to  equalize  the 
pressure  on  the  two  sides.  Thrust  bear- 
ings are  usually  provided  in  addition  on 
single  suction  pumps.  Where  water  is  to 
be  pumped  to  high  elevations  a  pump 
with  one  impeller  would  have  to  be  run  at 
very  high  speed  to  create  sufficient  pres- 
sure, which  IS  undesirable ;  hence  for  high 
heads  multi-stage  pumps  are  used.  In 
these  the  casing  is  so  made  that  the  dis- 
charge from  one  impeller  is  led  into  the 
suction  opening  of  a  second  mounted  on 
the  snrae  shaft,  the  discharge  from  the 
siH»o!id  into  a  tliinl,  etc.,  each  impeller 
adding  its  increment  to  the  pressure. 
Pumps  with  six  stages  are  not  uncommon. 
Some  with  as  many  as  twelve  stages  have 
been  built.  Centrifugal  pumps  have  been 
improvcfl  in  design  so  that  efficiencies  of 
80  per  cent  and  over  have  been  attained. 


They  are  more  desirable  than  reciprocat- 
ing ^umps  because  of  their  purely  rotar^r 
motion  and  consequent  freeuom  trom  vi-^ 
bration.    Also  they  are  valveless. 

The  jet  pump  (Fig.  7)  is  a  device 
which  utilizes  the  energy  of  a  fluid  under 
pressure  for  pumping.  The  fluid  may  be 
water  under  pressure,  steam,  or  com-^ 
pressed  air ;   /  is  the  inlet  for  the  suction 

Sipe  carrying  the  water  to  be  pumped ; 
is  the  connection  for  the  fluid  under 
pressure;  D  is  the  discharge  pipe.  In 
operation,  the  fluid  under  pressure  is  pro- 
jected through  the  nozzle  A  at  a  very  high 
velocity.  Since  all  its  original  pressure 
energy  is  now  converted  into  velocity  en- 
ergy the  pressure  in  the  throat,  V,  of  the 
combining  tube  will  approach  zero,  that  is, 
it  becomes  less  than  atmospheric  pressure, 
The  unbalanced  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere outside  forces  the  water  to  be 
Sumped  up  the  supply  pipe,  /,  where  it  is 
rawn  into  the  combining  tube,  V,  The 
combined  stream  passes  through  the  di- 
▼ergine  cone,  D,  where  its  velocity  is  de- 
creased and  its  velocity  energy  converted 
into  pressure  energy  which  enables  it  to 
flow  against  resistance.  The  jet  pump  is 
especially  useful  in  ejecting  bilge-water 
from  barges,  filling  tanks  on  traction  en- 
gines, pumping  out  excavations,  or  in 
handling  water  which  contains  much  sedi- 
ment, as  it  has  no  working  parts  to  be 
damaged  by  foreign  matter.  It  is  used  in 
a  much  more  complicated  form  in  injec- 
tors for  feeding  water  into  locomotive 
boilers. 

The  air-lift  pum^  (Pig.  8)  employs  the 
aeration  principle  in  elevating  water.  It 
is  evident  that  a  column  of  air  and  water 


Fif.  7.     Section  of  Jet  Pump. 

mixed  is  lighter  than  a  column  of  water 
of  equal  height.  Thus  in  the  air-lift  pump 
a  column  of  water  is  made  to  elevate  a 
much  longer  column  of  air  and  water. 
The  arrangement  of  piping  may  be  varied 
considerably  from  the  arrangement  shown. 
The  air  pipe  may  be  placed  inside  the  ris- 
ing main  or  the  two  may  be  placed  side 
by  side,  the  air  pipe  being  bent  at  the 
bottom  to  discharge  upwanl  into  the  other. 
In    the    figure,    comiirossrd    jiir    is    f<uvo<l 
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down  the  annular  space  between  tbe  air 
casing  and  the  rising  main.  It  depresaea 
the  water  in  that  space  to  the  level  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  rising  main  and  rises  in- 
side the  latter  in  large  babbles.  The  col- 
umn of  water  within  the  well  casing, 
measured  from  the  surface  down  to  the 
end  of  the  rising  main,  is  sufficient  to  sup- 
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The  principle  of  most  recent  develop- 
ment in  sas  oisplaceraent  pumps  is  shown 
in  the  Humphrey  pump  (Fig.  9),  which 
acts  by  the  oirect  pressure  of  an  explosive 
mixture  working  against  the  column  of 
water  to  be  elevated.  Referring  to  the 
figure,  C  is  the  explosion  chainber,  the 
head  of  which  is  fitted  with  gas  intake 
and  exhaust  valves  similar  to  those  of  a 
gas  engine,  and  an  electric  sparking  de- 
vice. The  suction  tank  is  kept  full  ojr  a 
supply  pipe  fitted  with  a  float  valve  which 
maintains  a  constant  level.  Discharge 
pipe  D  connects  with  some  elevated  tank 
or  reservoir  to  which  the  water  is  to  be 
pumped.  Valves  V  V  admit  water  from 
the  supply  tank,  but  prevent  flow  in  the 
opposite  direction.  In  starting  the  pump, 
compressed  air  is  admitted  to  the  top  of 
chamber  C,  forcing  the  contained  water 
some  distance  out  the  delivery  pipe.  The 
exhaust  valve  is  then  opened,  allowing  the 
air  to  be  driven  out  by  the  weight  of  the 
water  column  in  the  delivery  pipe.  When 
the  water  rises  nearly  to  the  top  of  O  it 
closes  the  exhaust  valve  by  impact,  and  is 
then  brought  to  rest  by  the  cushion  of 
entrapped  air.  This  air  expands  and  sets 
the  water  colunm  in  motion  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  but,  due  to  its  inertia,  it 
goes  so  far  that  the  pressure  in  C  is  re- 
duced below  atmospheric  whereupon  the 
inlet  gas  valve  opens  and  a  combustible 
charge  is  drawn  in.  The  water  column 
then  surges  back  and  compresses  the 
charge,  which  is  fired  automatically  by  an 
electric  spark.     The  pressure  of  conibus- 
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Fig.  8.     Section  of  Air-lift  Pump. 

port  this  column  of  highlv  aerated  water 
within  the  rising  main  and  reaching  to  the 

Soint  of  discharge  above  ground.  The 
epth  to  which  the  rising  main  is  sub- 
merged should  be  from  li>^  to  2  times  the 
height  through  which  the  water  is  to  be 
elevated.  Although  this  method  of  raising 
water  is  comparatively  inefficient,  it  has 
been  used  largely  in  artesian  wells  because 
of  the  complete  absence  of  moving  parts 
within  the  well  and  because  of  the 
ease  with  which  the  plant  may  be  set 
up.  Theoretically  it  should  lift  water 
through  any  height.  Practically  high  lifts 
are  inadvisable  because  of  the  high  pres- 
sure of  air  required.  Each  foot  of  lift 
requires  about  .65  pounds  per  square  inch 
additional  pressure.  One  cubic  foot  of 
compressed  air  will  raise  from  eight  to 
twelve  gallons  of  water.  The  method, 
though  invented  in  1797  by  Carl  Loscher, 
was  first  extensively  used  about  1845  for 
pumping  oil  in  the  Pennsylvania  oil  field. 
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Fig.  9.    Section  of  Htimphfsy  G«s-diaplM»- 
ment  Pump. 

tion  drives  the  water  out  forcibly  and  a 
portion  is  discharged  into  the  reservoir. 
Again,  due  to  its  momentum,  the  water 
reduces  the  pressure  in  the  pipe  D  below 
atmospheric  and  a  charee  of  water  is 
drawn  in  through  valves  v  V.  When  the 
water  again  suites  back  the  exhaust  valve 
is  held  open  and  the  burnt  gasses  expelled 
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until  it  is  closed  by  impact  of  the  water  nraus  Cucurhiia,  the  C.  Pepp,  nat.  order 

and  the  cycle  is  repeated.    Pumps  of  this  Cucurbitacee  or  Gourds.    The  pumpkin 

type  show  a  very  high  efficiency.     They  Is  originally  from  India,  but  is  at  present 

may  be  adapted  to  work  with  suction  lift,  cultivated  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  and 


Osntrifngsl  Pamp  and  Motor. 

Pumnellv    (p^^^vel-l),  Raphael,  ge-   in  America.    The  fruit  is  red,  and  some 
•****r*'**j    ologist,    bom    at    Oswego,    times    acquires    a    diameter    of    2    feet 

New  York,  in  1837.     In  early  life  he  con-   There  arc  two  varieties  of  the  plant,  out 

ducted  explorations  for  the  governments 

of  China  and  Japan,  and  in  1866  became 

professor  of  mining  engineering  in  Har- 
vard.    He  was  on  the  geological  survey 

of  Michigan  1870-71,  State  geologist  of 

Missouri    1871-73,    and    on    the    United 

States    geological    survey    1879-81    and 

1884-91.     In  1903-04  he  was  engaged  in 

explorations  in  Central  Asia.     He  is  the 

author  of  Across  America  and  Atia  and 

other  works. 

PnmnemiGkel     (Pum'p4r-nik-el),   a  Pumpkin  iOueurbita  Pepo), 

i»au^vxuj.vA.«^A    ^^„^    brown    bread 

made  in  Westphalia  from  unbolted  rye.    with    roundish,    the    other   with    oblona 


Pumpkill     (P^P'Wn ).    a    climbing 
^^*^^"*     plant  and  Its  fruit,  of  the 


fruit, 
state. 


The   fruit   is  eaten   in  a   cooked 
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iPxiYi  a  play  upon  words,  the  wit  of 
*^*  which  depends  on  a  resemblance 
in  sound  between  two  words  of  different 
and  perhaps  contrary  meanings,  or  on  the 
use  of  the  same  word  in  different  senses. 
PhHgIi  (contracted  from  punchineUo), 
^^  the  chief  character  in  a  pop- 

ular comic  exhibition  performed  by  pup- 
pets, who  strangles  his  child,  beats  to 
death  Judy  his  wife,  belabors  a  police- 
officer,  etc.  The  puppet-show  of  Punch 
seems  to  have  been  first  popular  in  Eng- 
land during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
The  hero  was  sometimes  called  Punchi- 
nello, a  semi-anglicized  form  of  the  Nea- 
politan Pulcinello.  See  Punchinello, 
Pnnnli  &  beverage  introduced  into 
xuui^Uy  Bngland  from  India,  where  it 
received  its  name  from  the  Hindu  word 
panck,  five,  this  being  the  number  of  its 
ingredients,  arrack,  tea,  sugar,  water, 
and  lime-juice.  In  a  common  brew  of 
the  beverage  its  ingredients  are  rum, 
brandy,  sugar,  boiling  water,  and  lemon- 
juice. 

PuhgIi  ^  ^^^'  worked  by  pressure  or 
^  percussion,  employed  for  mak- 
ing apertures,  in  cutting  out  shapes  from 
sheets  or  plates  of  various  materials,  in 
impressing  dies,  etc.  Punches  are  usu- 
ally made  of  steel,  and  are  variously 
shaped  at  one  end  for  different  uses. 
They  are  solid  for  stamping  dies,  etc.,  or 
for  perforating  holes  in  metaNic  plates, 
and  hollow  and  sharp-edged  for  cutting 
out  blanks,  as  for  buttons,  steel  pens, 
jewelry,  and  the  like. 

*  ****vA*^v4*  .^j.g  ^£  capacity  containing 
from  84  to  120  gallons. 

PnncliineUo  if-1?eiSoi;S.^i  IM- 

tion,  the  origin  of  the  English  Punch, 
said  to  be  derived  from  a  humorous  peas- 
ant from  Sorento,  who  had  received  the 
nicKDame  (about  the  middle  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century)  from  his  bringing 
chickens  (pulcinelle)  to  market  in  Na- 
ples, and  who,  after  his  death,  was  per- 
sonated in  the  puppet-shows  of  the  San 
Carlino  theater,  for  the  amusement  of 
the  people,  to  whom  he  was  well  known. 
According  to  another  account,  it  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Puccio  d'Aniello,  a  favorite 
buffoon  of  the  Neapolitan  populace. 

Punctuation  ( pungk'tti-a-shun) , .  the 

A  u.uvi/uc%vxvu  JJJ.J  ^£  employing  signs 
by  which  the  parts  of  a  writing  or  dis- 
course are  connected  or  separated  as  the 
sense  requires,  and  the  elevation,  depres- 
sion, or  suspension  of  the  voice  indicated. 
Punctuation  serves  both  to  render  the 
meaning  intelligible  and  to  aid  the  oral 
delivery.  Our  present  svstem  of  punc- 
tnation   came   very    gradually    into    use 


after  the  invention  of  printing,  the  Vene- 
tian printers,  the  Manutii,  contributing 
materially  to  its  development.  The  prin- 
cipal points  used  in  English  composition 
are  the  comma  (,),  semtcolon  (  ;),  colon 
(  :),  period  or  full  9top  (.),  note  of  in- 
ierroffation  (?),  note  of  exclamation  or 
admiration  (!),  daeh  ( — ),  and  paren- 
the9i»  (  ).  The  comma  marks  the  small- 
est grammatical  division  in  a  sentence, 
separating  the  several  members  of  a 
series,  and  the  subordinate  clauses  from 
the  main  clause.  The  $emicolon  indi- 
cates a  longer  pause  than  the  comma, 
but  requires  another  member  or  members 
to  complete  the  sense.  The  colon  denotes 
a  still  longer  pause,  and  may  be  inserted 
when  a  member  of  a  sentence  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  but  is  followed  by  some 
additional  illustration  of  the  subject. 
The  period  indicates  the  end  of  a  sen- 
tence, and  is  also  used  after  contracted 
words,  headings,  titles  of  books,  etc., 
and  sometimes  after  Roman  numerals. 
The  note  of  interrogation  is  placed  at  the 
end  of  a  direct  interrogatory  sentence. 
The  fio^e  of  exclamation  or  admiration  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  such  words  or  clauses 
as  indicate  surprise  or  other  emotion. 
The  dash  is  employed  where  a  sentence 
breaks  off  abruptly,  and  the  subject  is 
changed;  where  the  sense  is  suspended, 
and  Is  continued  after  a  short  interrup- 
tion; after  a  series  of  clauses  leading  to 
an  important  conclusion;  and  in  certain 
cases  to  indicate  an  ellipsis.  The  paren- 
thesis encloses  a  word  or  phrase  intro- 
duced into  the  body  of  a  sentence,  with 
which  it  has  no  grammatical  connection. 
In  modem  usage  the  dash  is  frequently 
used  to  replace  the  parenthesis. 
Pandit.    (PW»'<*>0.    see  Pandit, 

Pnnic  (PA'>>ilK)t  the  lan|:uage  of  the 
ancient  Carthacinians,  an  off- 
shoot of  Phoenician,  and  allied  to  He- 
brew.—  Punic  wars,  wars  waged  between 
Rome  and  Carthage,  the  first  B.C.  264- 
241;  the  second  b.o.  218-202:  and  the 
third,  which  ended  with  the  destruction 
of  Carthage,  b.c.  149-147. 
Pnnica  (Ptl'ni-ka),  a  genus  of  plants 
^^  which  consists  only  of  a  sin- 
gle species,  the  pomegranate  (P.  ffran^ 
tum).     See  Pomegrf^nate, 

Punishment  Mte*^<i.'k^?: 

son  for  a  crime  or  offense,  by  the  author- 
ity to  which  the  offender  is  subject;  a 
penalty  imposed  in  the  enforcement  or 
application  of  law.  The  punishments 
for  criminal  offenses  now  known  to 
American  and  English  law  are  death  by 
hanging  or  electrocution,  imprisonment 
with   and   without    hard   labor,   solitary 
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confinement,  detention  in  a  reformatory 
school*  subjection  to  police-supervision, 
and  putting  under  recognizance.  The 
methods  of  punishment  diffier  in  different 
states,  but  the  general  character  of  pun- 
ishment for  offenses,  as  now  in  use,  does 
not  greatly  vary  in  civilized  countries 
generally.  In  England,  in  cases  of  fel- 
ony and  of  certain  specific  misdemeanors, 
when  a  previous  conviction  for  a  sim- 
ilar offense  is  proved,  the  sentence  may 
include  police  supervision  for  seven  years 
or  less,  to  commence  at  the  expiration  of 
the  offender's  term  of  imprisonment.  On 
its  expiry  he  must  notify  to  the  police 
within  forty-eight  hours  his  place  or  any 
sulwequent  change  of  residence,  and  re- 
port himself  once  a  month,  a  breach  of 
any  of  these  regulations  rendering  him 
liable  to  imprisonment  for  twelve  months 
with  or  without  hard  labor.  When  the 
offender  is  ordered  to  find  recognizances, 
personal  or  other,  he  may,  in  default,  be 
imprisoned.  In  army  punishment  a  com- 
missioned oflicer  must  be  tried  by  court- 
martial,  which  may  sentence  him  to 
death,  or  cashier  him,  or  place  him  at 
the  very  bottom  of  the  officers  of  his 
grade.  Privates  may  for  minor  offenses 
be  ordered  short  imprisonments,  or  pun- 
ishment-drill, or  stoppage  of  leave  or  pay. 
For  grave  offenses  they  are  tried  by 
court-martial,  and  may  be  sentenced  to 
dismissal  from  the  service,  or  to  impris- 
onment, to  penal  servitude,  or  to  death. 
In  the  navy,  for  officers  the  chief  addi- 
tions to  the  punishments  inflicted  in  the 
army  are  forfeiture  of  seniority  for  a 
specified  time  or  otherwise,  dismissal 
from  the  ship  to  which  the  offender  be- 
longs, and  reprimand  more  or  less  severe. 
For  men  the  punishments  in  the  rase  of 
grave  offenses  are  of  the  same  character 
as  in  the  army,  flogging  being  practically 
abolished.  For  less  serious  offenses  there 
is  a  system  of  summary  punishments,  in- 
cluding short  terms  of  imprisonment 
which  can  be  awarded  by  captains  of 
ships.  Within  recent  years  the  severity 
of  ])unishment  by  imprisonment  has  been 
mitigated  to  some  extent  m  the  United 
States.  Ten  of  the  States  have  adopted 
the  principle  of  indeterminate  sentences, 
the  time  depending  on  the  conduct  of  the 
convict.  The  severity  of  prison  discipline 
has  been  reduced  ana  recreation  provided 
for  the  prisoners  in  some  instances,  and 
in  others  the  convicts  have  been  allowed 
to  do  outdoor  work  without  guards,  their 
word  of  honor  being  taken,  and  in  very 
few  instances  broken. 
Pnniab  (P"n-jilb'),  or  Pan  jab  (the 
J  name  means  *  Five  Rivers ') , 
■  province  of  British  India,  under  the 
administration  of  a  lientenant-goyernor. 


so-called  because  it  was  the  region  inter- 
sected by  the  five  tributaries  of  the  Indus, 
the  Sutlej,  the  Beas,  the  Ravi,  the 
Chenab,  and  the  Jhelum.  The  present 
lieutenant-governorship  of  the  Punjab, 
however,  is  larger  than  the  Punjab 
proper,  and  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Afghanistan  and  Beluchistp.n ;  on  the 
north  by  Kashmir;  on  the  east  by  the 
Northwest  Provinces;  and  on  the  south 
by  Sind  and  lUijputana.  The  area,  ex- 
clusive of  native  states,  is  97,209  squaro 
miles;  the  pop.,  according  to  the  census 
of  1901,  24,754,737;  inclusive  of  native 
states,  the  area  is  183,741  square  miles, 
and  the  pop.  29,179,135.  It  consists  of 
thirty-two  British  districts  and  forty 
native  tributary  states.  For  administra- 
tive purposes  it  is  divided  into  the  divi- 
sions of  Delhi,  Hissar,  Ambala.  Jalan- 
dhar,  Amritsar,  Lahore,  Rawal  Pindi, 
Multan,  Derajat,  and  Peshawar.  La- 
hore, situated  near  the  center  of  the  prov- 
ince, is  the  capital  of  the  Punjab,  but  its 
principal  city  is  Delhi,  the  ancient  me- 
tropolis of  the  Mogul  sovereigns  of  India. 
The  extreme  northern  portion  of  the  Pun- 
jab is  rendered  mountainous  by  spurs,  or 
offsets,  of  the  great  Himalaya  system ;  but 
for  the  most  part  the  province  consists 
of  a  series  of  extensive  plains.  These 
are  divided  into  eastern  and  western, 
which  may  be  roughly  defined  as  lying 
east  and  west  of  the  meridian  of  Lahore. 
The  eastern  plains  include  the  most  fer- 
tile and  populous  portion  of  the  Punjab, 
with  the  three  great  cities  of  Delhi^  Am- 
ritsar, and  Lahore.  Their  population  is 
largely  urban;  trade  and  manufactures 
flourish,  and  the  cultivaDle  area  is  gen- 
erally under  the  plow,  with  the  exception 
of  the  southwestern  portions,  where 
flocks  and  herds  pasture  in  extensive 
jungles.  The  western  plains,  on  the  con- 
trary, and  with  the  exception  of  a  com- 
parativeijT  narrow  zone  which  is  fertil- 
ized by  irrigation,  and  which  produces 
some  of  the  finest  wheat  in  the  world, 
are  covered  by  stunted  bush,  with  short 
grass  in  dry  seasons,  and  by  saline  plants 
which  afford  nourishment  to  great  herds 
of  camels.  These,  with  cattle,  sheep, 
and  goats,  are  tended  by  a  nomad  popu- 
lation. The  difference  between  the  in- 
habitants of  these  two  series  of  plains  is 
also  very  marked,  those  in  the  eastern 
partaking  of  the  character  of  the  Hindu 
inhabitants  of  India,  while  those  in  the 
western  resemble  more  the  Mussulman 
peoples  of  the  Transsuleiman  country 
Though  numerically  small,  the  Sikh  ele 
ment  in  the  population  is  very  Important. 
The  Sikhs  constituted  the  dominant  class 
when  the  Punjab  became  Britisi,,  and 
they  still  compose  the  mass  of  the  geotiT 
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between  the  five  rivers.  Since  the  mutiny 
the  Punjab  has  made  great  progress  in 
commerce  and  general  industry,  partlv 
through  the  construction,  under  British 
rule,  of  irrigation  canals  and  railways. 
One  of  the  most  important  products  of 
the  Punjab  is  rock-salt.  In  addition  to 
the  manufactures  common  to  the  rest  of 
India  the  industries  of  the  Punjab  include 
such  special  products  as  the  silks  of  Mul- 
tan  and  the  shawls  and  carpets  of  Lahore. 
The  province  enjoys  an  extensive  trade 
with   adjacent   countries,   and    sends    its 

Products  to  Delhi  by  railways,  and  by  the 
ndus  and  the  Indus  Valley  Railway  to 
8ind  and  the  sea.  Its  imports  from 
Britain  are  chiefly  piece-goods,  cutlery, 
and  other  metal  works.  The  Punjab  has 
had  a  rather  eventful  history  from  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great  downward. 
After  being  long  held  by  rulers  of  Afghan 
or  Tartar  origin,  the  Sikhs  under  Runjit 
Sinffh  established  themselves  here  early 
in  the  last  century.  At  a  later  date  the 
country  fell  into  a  very  distracted  state; 
its  Sikh  rulers  came  into  warlike  contact 
with  the  British,  and  after  the  second  Sikh 
war,  in  1849,  the  country  was  brought 
under  British  administration. 
Pnninnd  (Punj'nud),  the  name  given 
J"****  to  the  stream  which  pours 
into  the  Indus,  about  70  miles  above  the 
Sind  frontier,  the  combined  waters  of 
the  five  rivers,  the  Sutlej,  the  Beas,  the 
Havi,  the  Chenab,  and  the  Jhelum. 
p^^j^^ljj  (pungTui),  in  Its  original 
sense  a  portable  fan  made 
from  the  leaf  of  the  pslmyra,  but  in 
Anglo-Indian  parlance  a  large  nxed  and 
swinging  fan  formed  of  cloth  attached  to 
a  rectangular  frame  suspended  from  the 
ceiling  and  pulled  backwards  and  for- 
wards by  means  of  a  cord,  thus  causing 
a  current  of  air  in  the  apartment. 
PTHinoli  (pun'na),  a  native  state  of 
x-uuuiui  jjj^j^^  jjj  Bundelcund,  by  the 

British  agency  of  which  it  is  politically 
superintended,  formerly  very  prosperous 
from  the  yield  of  its  diamond  mines.  Es- 
timated area,  2568  sq.  miles;  pop.  about 
200,000.— PUNNAH  is  the  cnief  town. 
Pop.  14,67a 

Pnnn  (p0'n6),  a  town  of  Pern,  cap- 
***""  iUl  of  the  department  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake 
Tlticaca.  about  12,430  feet  above  sea- 
level.  Pop.  about  6000. —  The  depart- 
ment is  distinguished  by  the  extent  and 
richness  of  its  pastures,  and  was  formerly 
famous  for  its  silver  mines.  Its  principal 
exports  are  the  wool  of  the  sheep,  llama, 
alpaca,  and  vicuSa.  Area  about  42  sq. 
miles:  pop.  587JM5. 

P|i«i4-  an  oblong,  flat-bottomed  boat 
*  ****''5    used  for   fishing   and  shooting 


in  shallow  waters,  usually  propelled  by  a 

pole.    Also,  in  football,  the  aet  of  kickin£ 

the   ball   before   it   touches   the   ground, 

when  dropped  by  the  hand. 

Funta  Arenas  (P^j'ta  a-rft^nns),  a 
A  uuvn  AAA\^AM»0     p^j^  ^^^  province  of 

Costa  Rica.  Several  steamship  lines  sail 
from  the  port.  Pop.  5283.  Pop.  of  prov- 
ince, 23,237. — A  port  of  Chile  on  Magellan 
Strait.    Pop.  13,000. 

Punxsutawney    fe^SlST;^  j^er* 

son  Co.,  Pa.,  80  miles  N.  E.  of  Pittsburgh, 
in  a  bituminous  coal  region,  with  manu- 
factures of  pig  iron,  gray  iron  castings, 
glass,  etc.  The  Weber  Memorial  School 
inhere.  Pop.  (1910)  0058;  (1020)  10,311. 

Pupa,     same  as  ChrysaUa  (q.r.)- 
PnpiL    See^ye. 

Pnnin  (pA'pi°)f  Michael  Idtobskt, 
*^  scientist,  born  at  Idvor,  Hun- 
gary, in  1858,  was  graduated  from  Co- 
lumbia University,  New  York,  in  1883, 
and  became  adjunct  professor  of  mechanics 
there  in  1889.  In  1901  he  announced 
the  discovery  of  a  method  of  practicable 
ocean  telephony.  He  wrote  Propagatum 
of  Long  Electrical  Wave*,  and  other 
papers. 

Puppets   and   Puppet-shows 

(pup'etz) ,  the  performances  of  images  of 
the  human  figure  moved  by  fingers,  cords, 
or  wires,  with  or  without  dialogue.  Pup- 
pets in  Knglish,  French  marionettet,  Ital- 
ian fantoccini,  are  of  great  antiquity.  In 
early  times  in  England  puppet-shows 
were  called  moHon^^  and  generallv  repre- 
sented some  scriptural  subject  In  later 
times  they  have  ranged  from  Punch  and 
Judy  to  representations  of  shipwrecks 
and  battles. 
Pura'naS.     ^  Sanskrit. 

Purbeck  irJi^^W-^E^rUT^ 

peninsula  so  separated  from  the  main- 
land on  the  north  by  Poole  harbor  and 
the  Frome  as  to  be  connected  with  it 
by  only  a  very  narrow  isthmus.  It  is 
about  12  miles  long  by  7  miles  broad* 
The  prevailing  rock  is  limestone. 
l>iirYiA/»1r  DAflfl     ^be  uppermost  mem* 

ruroecK  iieas,  y^^  ^-^  ^j^^  q^^^^^ 

£  roper,  or  according  to  other  writers  the 
asis  of  the  Wealden  formation,  deriv- 
ing their  name  from  the  peninsula  of 
Purbeck,  where  they  are  topically  dis- 
played. They  consist  of  argillaceous  and 
calcareous  shales,  and  fresh-water  lime- 
stones and  marbles,  and  are  altogether 
300  feet  thick.  They  are  noted  for  their 
layers   of   fossil   vegetable   earth    (dirt- 
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beds),  eodosinff  roots,  trunkB,  and 
branches  of  cycadea  and  conifers. 
Purcell  (PU['8eO,.HBNBY,  an  Bng- 
Eiish  musical  composer,  bom 
in  1G58;  died  1(395.  He  studied  music 
under  Dr.  Blow  and  became  organist  of 
Westminster  Abbey  in  1679.  His  best 
known  works  include  Dtdo  and  Enea^ 
(1680),  the  music  for  Dryden's  version 
of  The  Tempest  (1680).  the  music  for 
Dryden's  King  Arthur  (1691),  The  Juhi- 
lanie  and  the  Te  Deum  (1694),  and  the 
masic  to  Bonduoa  (1696>.  Purcell  was 
equally  great  in  church  music,  chamber 
music,  and  music  for  the  theater. 
PnrnliiiJi  (pur'chas),  Samuel,  was 
JTOrcnaB     ^^^  . ^^  jg^^  ^^  Thaxted,  in 

JCssex,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He 
took  orders  and  became  in  1604  rector 
of  Eastwood  in  Essex,  the  duties  of 
which  office  he  left  for  some  years  to  be 
discharged  by  a  brother,  while  he  de- 
voted himself  In  London  to  the  self-im- 
posed task  of  collecting  geographical,  his- 
torical, and  miscellaneous  information. 
In  1613  he  issued  PurchoB  his  Pilgrimage^ 
or  Relatione  of  the  World  and  the  Reli- 
gions  observed  in  all  Ages  and  Places 
discovered  from  the  Creation  unto  the 
Present,  etc.  In  1615  he  was  appointed 
rector  of  St  Martinis,  Ludgate  Hill, 
London,  a  position  favorable  to  the  pur- 
suit of  his  multifarious  researches.  The 
MS.  remains  of  Hakluyt  having  come 
into  his  hands  he  gave  to  his  next  work, 

?nblished  in  1624,  the  title  Hakluytus 
*osthumus,  or  Purchas  his  Pilgrims, 
containing  a  History  of  the  World  in 
Sea  Voyages  and  Land  Travels  by  Ena- 
Ushmen  and  others,  which  is  valuable 
as  containing  the  narratives  of  voyagers, 
explorers,  and  adventurers  as  written  by 
themselves,  the  language  of  the  previous 
work,  the  Pilgrimage,  on  the  other  hand 
being  Purchases  own.  The  Pilgrims  have 
l>een   much   utilized  by  subsequent  com- 

Silers  of  voyages  and  travels.  Purchas 
fed  in  London  in  162a 
PnrrTiA.iie  (pur'chas),  in  law,  is  the 
JTUrcnase  ^^  ^^  obtaining  or  acquir- 
ing the  title  to  lands  and  tenements  by 
money,  deed,  gift,  or  any  means  except 
by  descent.  To  be  worth  so  many  years* 
purchase  is  said  of  property  that  would 
bring  in,  in  the  specified  time,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  paid.  Thus  to  buy  an 
estate  at  ttoenty  years*  purchase  is  to 
buy  it  for  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  total 
return  from  it  for  twenty  vears. 
T>ni^liiiaA  a  system  formerly  com- 
jmrcnaBei  ^^^^  j^  q^^^  Britain,  now 

abolished,  by  which  more  than  half  the 
first  appointments  and  much  of  the  sub- 
sequent promotion  of  officers  in  the  Brit- 
ish army  used  to  be  effected.   The  prices 


of  commissions  were  fixed  as  follows: — 
£450  for  a  cornetcy  or  ensigncy ;  £700 
for  a  lieutenancy ;  £1800  for  a  captaincy ; 
£3200  for  a  majority:  and  £^^  for  a 
lieutenant-colonelcy,  which  was  the  high- 
est rank  that  could  be  obtained  by  pur- 
chase. In  theory  an  officer  wishing  to 
retire  from  the  service  might  sell  his 
commission  for  the  price  affixed  to  the 
rank  he  occupied.  When  a  superior  offi- 
cer 'sold  out*  the  next  officer  inferior 
to  him  might  purchase  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  the  former  bv  merely  paying  the 
difference  between  the  prices  of  their 
respective  commissions.  The  rank  of  the 
second  might  be  reached  in  the  same 
manner  by  his  next  inferior,  and  so  on 
down  to  the  ensign  or  comet.  No  com- 
mission could  be  purchased  by  one  officer 
unless  another  officer  vacated  his  com- 
mission by  its  sale.  The  abolition  of  the 
purchase  system  took  place  in  1871,  but 
the  officers  who  were  deprived  of  a  sal- 
able interest  in  their  commissions  were 
compensated  by  giving  them  a  sum  of 
money,  the  payment  ot  which  was  to  be 
extended  over  twenty-hve  years,  and 
which,  it  was  estimated,  would  amount 
to  £8,000,000.  Promotion  has  since  been 
through  seniority,  tempered  by  selection. 
The  Regimental  Exchange  Act  of  1875 
permitted  the  exchange  of  commissions 
through  purchase  under  su^h  conditions 
as  the  crown  might  deem  expedient  for 
the  time  being.  No  such  system  was 
ever  introduced  into  the  United  States 
army,  in  which  promotion  has  always  de- 
pended solely  upon  merit,  real  or  claimed. 

Pure  Food  law.  S^'afn^ST*^ 

1906,  is  entitled  'An  act  for  preventing 
the  manufacture,  sale  or  transportation 
of  adulterated  or  misbranded  or  poison- 
ous or  deleterious  foods,  drugs,  medi- 
cines and  liquors,  and  for  regulating 
traffic  therein,  and  for  other  purposes? 
It  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
manufacture  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  any  Territorv  any  article  of 
food  or  drug  which  is  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded,  under  a  penalty  not  to  exceed 
PSOO,  or  one  year's  imprisonment,  or  both, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  not  less 
than  $1000,  or  one  year's  imprisonment, 
or  both,  for  each  subsequent  offense.  The 
act  also  applies  to  any  food  or  drug  in- 
troduced into  any  State  from  any  other 
Ptate,  or  from  or  to  any  foreign  country. 
It  does  not  aoply  to  foods  or  drugs  made 
nnd  used  within  the  limits  of  any  State, 
these  being  left  for  State  legislation.  The 
act  further  provides  that  in  any  package 
containing  food  or  drugs,  the  quantity  of 
the  contents  must  be  conspicuously 
marked  on  the  outaida  of  th^  ptuAage  ia 
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terms  of  weifht,  measure  or  nomerical 
count.  By  a  subsequent  act  it  was  pro- 
Tided  that  after  May  1,  1916,  the  use  of 
the  legend,  '  Guaranteed  under  the  Food 
and  Drug  Act,'  was  declared  misleadina 
and  deceptive  and  the  use  of  a  serial 
number  on  food  and  drugs  was  prohibited. 
It  was  required  that  guarantees  of  com- 
pliance with  the  law  should  be  given 
directly  to  dealers  and  should  be  incor- 
porated in  the  invoice  or  bill  of  sale. 
PnnrAfiir^  (pur'ga-tiv),  a  medicine 
X^IU^ailYe     ^^^  ^^p  ^jjg  nuroose  of 

producing  the  evacuation  of  the  Dowels. 
The  following  is  a  common  classification : 
— (1.)  Laxative  or  Mild  Cathartics,  em- 
ployed when  the  least  possible  irritatipn 
IS  desired,  such  as  manna,  sulphur, 
cassia,  castor-oil,  tamarinds,  prunes, 
bonev,  ripKe  fruit.  (2.)  Saline  or  Cool- 
ing Laxatives,  giving  rise  to  more  watery 
evacuations  than  the  first  group,  such  as 
Epsom  salts,  Glauber's  salt,  phosphate  of 
soda,  Seidlitz  powders,  etc.  (3.)  Active 
Cathartics,  occasionally  acrid,  frequently 
tonic  and  stomachic,  such  as  rhubarb, 
senna  (often  in  the  form  of  blade 
draught),  and  aloes.  (4.)  Drastic  or 
violent  Cathartics,  such  as  Jalap,  scam- 
mony,  gamboge,  croton-oil,  colocynth,  and 
elaterium,  which  in  large  doses  act  as 
irritant  poisons,  and  are  employed  in 
smaller  aoses  chiefly  when  the  bowels 
have  failed  to  be  moved  by  milder  purga- 
tives. (6.)  Mercurial  Purgatives,  such 
as  calomel,  blue  pill,  and  gray  powder. 

^W^atOry  raVnV  A*  !?om^ 
Catholic  Church,  is  an  intermediate  state 
after  death  in  which  the  souls  of  the 
righteous  expiate,  through  temporair 
sufTering,  sins  committed  in  this  lire,  and 
not  fully  atoned  for  before  death.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Council  of  Trent,  they  are 
'  assisted  by  the  suffrases  of  the  faith- 
ful, but  especially  by  the  most  accepta- 
able  sacrifice  of  the  mass,'  to  be  enabled 
to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  heaven.  Cath- 
olics claim  that  this  belief  in  purgatory 
is  upheld  by  the  general  teaching  of 
Scripture  without  being  specifically  de- 
clared in  any  particular  passage;  they 
also  claim  that  it  is  in  harmony  with  the 
faith  and  practice  of  the  early  Christian 
ages. 

Pun.    See  Pooree  and  JagannAiHa. 
PurificatiOU    (pttrri-fl-M'shun).     the 

mainly  one  through  the  performance  of 
which  an  Israelite  was  readiiiittod  to 
the  privileges  of  religious  communu>n. 
lost  through  undeanness.  The  c1>i<>f 
varieties  of  such  undeanness,  and  the 
methods  of  purificatioD  from  it  required, 


are  detailed  in  Lev.,  xii,  xlv,  xv,  and 
Numb.,  xix.  The  necessity  of  purifica- 
tion was  extended  after  the  captivity 
to  a  varietv  of  cases  not  included  in 
the  Mosaic  legislation,  such  as  the  wash- 
ing of  cups  and  pots,  etc..  referred  to 
in  Marie  vii,  4. 

Purification    of    the    Virgin 

IgttTv^  Feast  of  thb,  called  also  the 
*"**J^>  feast  of  the  Presentation  of  the 
Child  Jesus,  is  a  festival  of  the  Christian 


church  held  on  the  2d  of  February,  in 
commemoration  of  the  event  related  in 
Luke*s  gospel,  chap.  ii.  The  festival 
dates  from  very  early  times,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  formally  instituted  by  Pope 
Gelasius  in  a.d.  494.  See  Candlemas. 
THirim    (pfi'rim),  a  Jewish  festival  ob- 

Adar  (March),  instituted  to  commemo- 
rate the  preservation  of  the  Jews  in 
Persia  from  the  destruction  threatened 
them  by  the  schemes  of  Haman  (Esther, 
ix). 

PnrifjLna  (pA'ri-tana),  a  name  first 
runxans  ipp^ed  to  tliose  English 
Protestants  who  regarded  the  Reforma- 
tion in  England  as  inconrolete,  and  the 
Anglican  Cburdi,  even  of  Edward  VI.  as 
retaining  too  much  of  the  discipline, 
ritual*  and  ceremonial  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Many  of  them,  who  were  driven 
into  exile  under  Queen  Mary,  and  who 
returned  to  England  after  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth,  brought  bade  a  sealous  de- 
sire to  remodel  the  Church  of  England 
in  the  spirit  of  continental  Protestantism, 
especially  that  of  Geneva.  In  1572  a 
presbytery  was  set  op  at  Wandsworth  in 
Surrey,  and  before  many  years  Presby- 
terianism  found  adherents  both  among 
the  clergy  and  the  laitv.  Meanwhile  the 
Brownists,  the  Independents  of  later  days, 
whose  Congregationalism  was  as  much  op- 
posed to  Presbvterianism  as  to  Episco- 
pacy, began  to  be  organized  and  to  make 
some  progress.  In  doctrine  these  two 
Puritan  parties  differed  little  from  each 
other,  or  from  many  Anglicans  who  re- 
mained contented  with  the  Church  of 
England  as  it  was.  During  the  later 
years  of  Elizabeth  the  nickname  of 
Puritan  was  popularly  bestowed  on  all 
in  the  church,  or  out  of  it,  whose  views 
of  religion  led  them  to  adopt  a  great 
austerity  of  life  and  gravity  of  demeanor ; 
who  made  constant  use  of  Biblical  phrase- 
ology in  their  ordinary  conversation,  and 
who  treated  as  sinful  the  most  of  the 
amusements  and  diversions  of  the  society 
around  them.  The  drama  was  specially 
obnoxious  to  them,  and  the  dramatists 
repaid  the  hatred  of  the  extreme  Puritan 
by   ridiculing  and   caricaturing   him   on 
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the  stage.  Though  the  Puritans  were  al- 
ways steadfastly  loyal  to  Elizabeth,  the 
legislation  which  she  favored  visited  with 
severe  penalties  all  Protestant  noncon- 
formity to  the  Established  Church,  and 
in  1592  several  leading  Brownists  were 
brought  to  the  scaffold.  The  hopes  with 
which  the  accession  of  James  I  inspired 
the  Puritan  party  in  the  church  were 
grievously  disappointed  when  their  mod- 
erate demands  for  a  reform  of  ritual 
and  a  slight  modification  of  episcopal 
authority  were  rejected  at  the  Hampton 
Court  Conference.    During  his  reign  the 

{>relates  and  many  of  the  clergy  became 
ess  Protestant,  while  the  Puritan  ele- 
ment in  the  church,  and  out  of  it,  in- 
creased in  intensity.  Nonconformity  was 
£ursucd  by  new  penal  statutes,  and  num- 
?rs  of  Puritans  emigrated  to  New  Eng- 
land. This  emigration  continued  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  I  and  the  ascendency 
of  Laud.  The  Parliamentarians  who 
took  arms  against  Charles  I  were  mainly 
Puritans,  and  the  bulk  of  them  were 
Presbyterians.  Presbyterianism  in  Eng- 
land reached  its  height  with  the  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  Divines 
at  Westminster.  (See  Preshyteriam,) 
With  the  downfall  of  the  Anglican  system 
Independency  again  reared  its  head  in 
England.  The  Independents  now  com- 
Dined  with  their  Congregationalism  the 
desire  for  a  theological  latitude,  which 
widened  the  gulf  between  them  and  the 
Presbyterians.  The  army  became  leav- 
ened with  Independency,  and  Oliver 
Cromwell  its  champion.  With  his  as- 
cendency the  influence  of  Presbyterianism 
as  a  power  in  the  state  dwindled,  and 
Independency  became  the  dominant  ele- 
ment in  English  Puritanism.  After  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II  and  of  the  old 
Anglicanism,  the  Presbyterians,  Inde- 
pendents, and  Baptists  were  the  three 
chief  denominations  into  which  Puritan- 
ism had  split  up.  Since  then  Noncon- 
formists or  Dissenters  has  been  the  term 
Generally  used  where  Puritanism  would 
ormerly  have  been  employed.  The  set- 
tlement of  New  England  by  Puritans 
brousdit  that  section  of  the  American 
colonies  under  the  dominance  of  Puritan- 
ism to  the  extent  of  persecution  and  ex- 
pulsion of  other  sects.  The  Puritans 
long  reigned  supreme  in  New  England, 
and  especially  in  Massachusetts,  where 
they  displayed  an  intolerance  equal  to 
tbnt  of  the  Anglican  church  from  the 
dominance  of  which  they  had  escaped. 
Purl  ^^  ^^^  name  now  given  to  hot 
*  ""**>  beer  flavored  with  gin,  sugar, 
and  ginger. 

PnmiaVi  (pur^ne-a),  the  northeastern 
ruriuiui   ^jgtrict  of  the  BhAgalpur  di- 
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vision  of  the  lieutenant-governorship  ot 
Bengal.     Rice   and   indigo   are    its   ehkl 

Products.  Area,  4956  square  miles  i  pop. 
,874,794. —  PUBMIAH,  the  chief  toAi'u, 
stands  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Snuri 
River.  It  is  an  unhealthy  plac^,  but  4aeH 
a  considerable  trade  in  jute.  Pnp.  14.1H)7. 
Pnmlft  (pur'pl),  a  secondary  color 
"  compounded  by  the  union  of 
the  primaries  blue  and  red.  Of  nil  tht? 
various  kinds  in  use,  the  Tyriau  dje  was 
anciently  the  most  celebrated.  This  color 
was  produced  from  an  animal  Juice  ftjimd 
in  a  shellfish  called  murem  by  ihe  an- 
cients; and  as  it  was  thus  obtamed  oa!y 
in  small  quantities,  its  use  wm  re- 
stricted  to  tne  great  and  wealthy.  It  be- 
came the  distinctive  color  of  impcrJuLUm, 
and  the  later  emperors  of  the  L:ast  for- 
bade its  use  by  subjects.  llcuc-e  tbt^ir 
offspring  were  called  parphifroffimH^  born 
in  the  purple.  In  modem  tim^Sf  and 
from  the  red  or  scarlet  hat,  casstx^k,  und 
stockings  worn  by  them,*  canliuala  are 
sometimes  said  to  have  obtaine<J  the  pur- 
ple. With  the  general  disuse  of  the 
purple  obtained  from  shellfish,  archil  and 
cudbear,  yielded  by  various  epetiea  of 
lichens,  were  employed  in  the  dyeing  of 
silk  and  wool;  but  they  have  been  super- 
seded by  the  purples  obtained  from  ani- 
line. For  cotton  the  chief  purple  dye 
was  furnished  by  madder,  but  the  alixarin 
to  which  madder  owed  its  dyeiuir  proper- 
ties is  now  prepared  from  coaJ-iar.  The 
common  shades  of  purple  with  whiuh  wool 
is  dyed  are  obtained  from  logwood  with 
a  mordant  of  alum  and  tartar. 

Purple-black,  •  preparation  of 
...u.4.^*^  MAiftVAy    madder  used  as  a 

pigment. 

Purple  Emperor,  '^l^Xur^r. 

large,  somewhat  rare,  and  richly-roloreU 
British  butterfly;  so  called  from  thu 
splendid  purple,  iridescent  color  of  Ih 
fore-wings. 

Purple  Gracklc.  f?.^  crow-hiack- 
Purple  of  Cassius.    fZiJl}"""'' 

PnrulftS  ^^"  Cockle,  or  I*Ei»PER- 
*  ""^x**^  >  CORN,  a  disease  affe^^ting  the 
ears  of  wheat,  produced  by  the  Tjfleuck  un 
or  Vibrio  iritid  ('wheat  e#rj,  one  of 
the  Infusoria.  The  infected  grams  of 
wheat  at  first  assume  a  dark-green 
color,  which  soon  deepens  to  a  black. 
and  become  rounded  like  small  pepper- 
corns. The  husks  open,  and  the  diseased 
grains  are  found  to  contain  no  flour. 
ut  a  moist  ^ubstance  of  whitp  ^'rjlor  and 
of  cottony  consistence.  A  Hinfrle  gr»in 
of  wheat  may  contain  50.0i^  youns 
vibrios.    These  forms  may  be  dried,  ana 
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restored  again  on  the  application  of 
moisture.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid,  in  the 
proportion  of  1  of  acid  to  100  parts  of 
water,  destroys  the  vibrio  effectually. 


Purpl 


Ao     The,  or  Pubpura,  spots  of 
^^9    a  livid  r 


red  on  the  body,  the 
result  of  extravasation  of  blood  from  the 
skin.  In  ordinary  purpura,  which  is  not 
dangerous,  tonics,  especially  quinine  and 
iron,  are  the  most  effective  remedies.  In 
the  purpura  Jutmorrhagica,  or  bleeding 
purpura,  there  is  hemorrhage  from  mu- 
cous membranes,  sometimes  terminat- 
ing fatally.  In  this  form  of  the  disease 
with  copious  bleeding,  benefit  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  use  of  ergot,  given  either 
by  the  mouth  or  hypodermically,  as  a 
solution  of  ergotine. 

Pnrple-wood,  JJ'oU^'^-^Sfi/.*^ 

and  C  hractedtOf  imported  from  the 
Brazils,  well  adapted  for  mortar-beds 
and  gun-carriages,  and  also  used  for 
ramrods,  buhl-^ork,  marquetry  and  turn- 
ery. 

Purpura    <P"/'p<1-™)»  a  genus  of 

*  Jt'  gasteropod  molluscs,  of 
which  the  greater  number  are  littoraL 
Many  of  these  molluscs  secrete  a  fluid 
which  is  of  a  purplish  color,  but  one  in 
particular  furnished  that  celebrated  and 
costly  dye  of  antiquity  called  the  Tyrian 
purple. 

Pur'pura.   ^P^n>ieM. 
Purqueira  Oil,  «^«  ••  ^-^  ^«- 
Purse-crab,  *  **?™*  '^'  decapod 

*  ***"^  vioru,  crustaceans  of  the  genus 
Birgui,  allied  to  the  hermit-crabs.  A 
species,  B.  latro  (the  robber-crab),  found 
in  the  Mauritius  and  the  more  eastern 
islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  ope  of 
the  largest  crustaceans,  being  sometimes 
2  to  3  feet  in  length.  It  resides  on 
land,  while  paying  a  nightly  visit  to  the 
sea,  often  burrowing  under  the  roots  of 
trees,  lining  its  hole  with  the  fibers  of 
the  cocoanut  husk  and  living  on  the 
nuts,  which  (according  to  some  writers) 
jt  climbs  the  trees  to  procure,  and  the 
shells  of  which  it  certainly  bceaks  with 
great  ingenuity. 

Purser    (Pur'**r)»    ^    the    navy,    the 

*  ""  officer  who  kept  the  accounts 
of  the  ship  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
had  charge  of  the  provisions,  clothing, 
pay,  etc.  He  is  now  designated  pay- 
master, 

PnralaTifk  (purslfin),  a  plant  of  the 
C^unittiit;  gpjj^jg  portuldca  (P.  olera- 
cea),  with  fleshy,  succulent  leaves,  nat- 
uralized throughout  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  world.  Purslane  was  formerly  more 
Qsed  than  at  present  in  salads  as  a  pot- 


herb, in  pickles,  and  for  garnishing.  It 
has  antiscorbutic  properties. 

Pursuivant  <^-/.'r'J'?.ll*  htSaiS^ 

one  of  the  third  and  lowest  order  of 
heraldic  officers.  There  are  four  pursui- 
vants belonging  to  the  English  College 
of  Arms,  Rouge  Croiw,  Blue  ManUe^ 
Rouge  Dragon  and  Poricullii.  In  the 
court  of  the  Lyon  King-of-Arms  in  Scot- 
land there  were  formerly  six  pursuivants, 
C/fiicom,  Carrick,  Bute^  Kintgre,  Ormond 
and  DinawaU,  but  the  last  three  have 
been  abolished. 
P|ifn    (Ptt'rO)t  or  Pubus,  a  river   of 

*  lu.  u  South  America,  which  risins  in 
the  east  of  Peru  enters  Brazil,  and  flow- 
ing northeast  after  a  course  of  400  miles 
joms  the  Amazon  about  100  miles  above 
the  confluence  of  the  Madeira  with  the 
latter. 

Purveyanne  /rE^Wke'eTIr^ 

else  by  officials  called  purveyore  of  the 
royal  prerogatives,  involving  a  right  of 
preemption,  by  which  the  Idng  waa  au- 
thorized to  buy  provisions  and  necessaries 
for  the  use  of  his  household  at  an  ap- 
praised value,  in  preference  to  all  his 
subjects,  and  even  without  the  consent  of 
the  owner;  it  included  the  right  of  im- 
pressing horses  and  carriages,  etc,  for 
the  use  of  the  sovereign.  It  was  also 
practiced  by  many  of  the  great  EiUgliah 
nobles.  It  led  to  much  oppression  and 
many  exactions,  and  a  number  of  statutes 
were  passed  to  prevent  them.  There  was 
until  recently  a  class  of  purveyors  in 
the  British  army,  who  superintended  the 
army  hospitals.  Their  duty  is  now  ex- 
ercised by  the  army  service  corps. 
PnnxTA  (P^r'wft),  a  town  of  India, 
xiuwn,  ff^^^  district,  Oude  province, 
with  manufactures  of  shoes  and  leather- 
work.  Pop.  about  11,000. 
Pus  ^^®  white  or  yellowish  matter 
"'  found  in  abscesses,  and  formed 
upon  the  surfaces  of  what  are  sometimes 
misnamed  healthy  sores.  It  consists  of 
dead  and  dying  white  blood  corpuscles  in- 
fected with  pyogenic  germs  and  tissue 
cells  and  with  dissolved  tissue  and  blood 
serum. 
Pns^v    (pA'si),  Edwabd  Bouybkob, 

*  **»^/  after  whom  the  Tractarian 
movement  in  the  Church  of  England  be- 
came designated  Puseyism,  was  bom  ia 
1800.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  of  which  he  be- 
came a  fellow  in  1824.  In  1828  he  was 
appointed  to  the  regius  professorship  of 
Hebrew  at  Oxford,  to  which  was  at- 
tached a  canonry  of  Christ  Church.  In 
1883  the  Trade  for  the  Timee  begsn 
to  appear,  but  he  was  net  prominentll 
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connected  with  the  Tractarian  movement 
until  1885-36,  when  he  contributed  to 
the  Tractt  one  on  baptism  which  ex- 
cited much  attention.  Ue  published  a 
defense  of  the  fixmous  Tract  No.  00,  and 
in  18^  he  was  suspended  by  the  vice- 
chancellor  of  Oxford  from  preaching  for 
three  years,  on  account  of  the  ver^  high 
sacramental  doctiine  inculcated  in  his 
sermon  on  the  Eucharist,  preached  before 
the  universitv.  The  prominence  thus 
given  to  him,  his  position  in  the  universi- 
ty, his  reputation  for  scholarship,  and  bis 
thoroughgoing  advocacy  of  '  Anglo-Oath- 
olic '  principles^  procure<l  the  general 
adoption    of    the   term    Puseyism    as   a 


B«T.  Dr.  Pusey. 

synonym  of  Tractarianism ;  and  with 
the  secession  of  Newman  to  Rome,  Pusey 
became  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
new  church  party.  During  the  rest  of 
his  life  he  lived  very  retired,  though  a 
continual  flow  of  books,  pamphlets,  etc., 
came  from  his  pen.  He  died  in  18^. 
Among  the  more  substantial  of  his  works, 
in  addition  to  his  Library  of  Engliah 
Fathers  and  Anglo-Catholio  Library,  are 
his  Councils  of  the  Church,  from  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  51,  to  the 
Council  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  881 
(1857)  :  Daniel  the  Prophet,  nine  lec- 
tures (1864)  ;  and  the  Minor  Prophets, 
with  a  commentary  and  introduction  to 
the  several  books  (1860-77). 
Puseyism.    ®®®  Tractarianism. 

Pushkar  .(P"s]»>ar),  a  town  of  India, 
in  Ajmere  -  Merw&ra.  Raj- 
putfina,  the  only  one  in  India  contain- 
ing a  temple  dedicated  to  Brahma.  A 
great  fair  in  October  and  November  is 
attended  by  about  100,000  pilgrima  Pop. 
8750. 


Pushkin  (push'^'^J^'a^^^.^fA^^"' 

^^^^  (jount  of  Sergejevitch,  a 
Russian  i>oet,  bom  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
1799;  died  in  1837.  At  an  early  age  he 
was,  on  account  of  his  liberal  opinions, 
sent  to  Odessa,  where  he  discharged  va- 
rious offices,  but  was  restored  to  favor 
on  the  accession  of  Nicholas  in  1825, 
who  appointed  him  imperial  historiogra- 
pher. He  made  a  study  of  foreign  lit- 
eratures, and  was  much  influenced  by 
Byron.  His  flrst  poem  was  Ruslan  and 
Liudmila  (1821)  :  this  was  followed  by 
the  Prisoner  of  the  Caucasus;  the  Foun- 
tain of  Bakhtchisarai ;  Eugene  Onegin;^ 
the  Oypsies;  and  Poltava,  He  was  also 
the  author  of  a  dramatic  poem,  Boris 
Oodoonof,  He  fell  in  a  duel  with  his 
brother-in-law.  His  works  have  been 
translated  into  German,  French  and 
English. 

PnaTitn  (push'tS;  of  which  Pukhtu 
XUBUtU  jg  ^  dialectic  variation)  is 
the  vernacular  language  of  the  Afghans 

E roper  wherever  the:^  may  be  settled,  and 
y  the  best  authorities  is  regarded  as  an 
Aryan  language,  more  or  less  allied  to 
the  Iranian  group.  Persian  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  educated  classes  in  Afghan- 
istan, and  is  also  known  to  the  people, 
who,  however,  prefer  the  use  of  Pushtu. 
PnafiilA  (pus'tdl),  a  small  and  nearly 
rUSXUie  ;^unded  elevation  of  the 
cuticle,  with  an  inflamed  base,  and  con- 
taining pus.  Diseases  known  as  '  pus- 
tular diseases'  are  those  that  are  char- 
acterized by  true  pustules.  Smallpox  and 
chicken-pox  are  accompanied  by  pustules, 
but  these  are  regarded  as  febrile,  not 
pustular  diseases,  the  eruption  being  not 
primary  but  secondary. 

PutchOCk,  PucnycK  (puch'uk).  the 
A.  u.i/\/uvvA9    j.^^  ^£  j^piQtQ^g  Lappa,  a 

composite  plant  p^rowing  on  the  Hima- 
layas in  the  vicmity  of  Cashmere.  It 
is  exported  to  the  Malay  countries  and 
to  China,  where  it  forms  a  main  in- 
gredient in  the  Chinese  pastille-rods 
known  as  joss-sticks.  In  Upper  India 
it  is  given  as  a  medicine  in  various  com- 
plaints ranging  from  coughs  to  cholera. 
PufAQTi'V'  (pA-tO),  a  town  of  France, 
XUieaux.  j^  ^jjg  department  of  the 
Seine,  on  the  left  bank  or  ^.he  Seine.  Pop. 
(1906)  28,718. 

Putuam  (pufnam),  Israel,  soldier, 
was  born  in  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1718,  and  took  an  active 
fart  as  an  officer  in  the  French  and 
ndian  war,  in  which  he  displayed  the 
greatest  hardihood  and  courage.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  be  left  his 
farm  and  hastened  to  Boston*  where  he 
became  active  in  the  siege,  command- 
ing at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.    He 
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was  energetic  throughout  the  war  and 
was  appointe<l  by  Congress  one  of  the 
four  major-generals  under  Washington. 
He  died  in  1790. 

Pnfnam  a  town  and  city,  county  seat 
ruinam,  of  Windham  Co..  Conn.,  on 
the  Quinnebaug  River,  33  miles  N.  N.  E.  of 
Norwich.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton, 
woolen  and  silk  goods,  shoes,  cutlery, 
trunks,  boxes,  steam  heaters,  phonograph 
needles,  etc.  Pop.  8307. 
PnfTi^ir  (put'ni),  a  suburb  of  London, 
XUiliCy  in  Surrey,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Thames.  It  is  the  birthplace  of 
Gibbon,  the  historian,  and  here  the  Ox- 
ford-Cambridge boat  races  are  rowed. 
Pop.  (1911)  28/J46. 

Pntrefaction  iP^icompo' ulin"o^f 

dead  organic  matter  as  is  generally  ac- 
companied by  the  evolution  of  fetid 
gases,  now  regarded  as  due  to  the  agency 
of  bacteria  or  other  organisms  floating  in 
the  atmosphere,  which  find  a  nidus  in 
the  putrescible  matter  and  grow  and  mul- 
tiply in  it.  The  substances  in  which 
these  micro-organisms  are  thus  developed 
are  reduced  either  to  much  more  simple 
compounds  or  to  their  original  separate 
elements.  The  putrefaction,  or  putrefac- 
tive fermentation,  of  animal  substances  is 
usually  attended  by  more  fetid  and  nox- 
ious exhalations  than  those  arising  from 
vegetable  products,  chiefly  through  the 
more  abundant  presence  of  nitrogen  in 
the  former.  The  formation  of  ammonia, 
or  of  ammoniacal  compounds,  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  most  cases  of  animal  putre- 
faction, while  other  combinations  of 
hydrogen  are  also  formed,  especially  car- 
buretted  hydrogen,  together  with  compli- 
cated and  often  highly  poisonous  vapors 
or  gases,  in  which  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus are  frequently  present.  These  pu- 
trefactive effluvia  are,  for  the  most  part, 
easily  decomposed  or  rendered  innocuous 
by  the  agency  of  chlorine.  The  rapidity 
of   putrefaction    and    the   nature    of   its 

groducts  are  to  a  great  extent  influenced 
V  temperature,  moisture,  and  access  to 
air.  A  temperature  between  60*  and  80®, 
a  due  degree  of  humidity,  and  free  access 
of  air  are  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  proceeds  most  rapidly.  Hence  the  ac- 
tion of  the  minute  organisms  which  pro- 
duce putrefaction  can  be  checked  or  al- 
together prevented  by  a  very  high,  or  a 
rery  low,  temperature,  by  the  exclusion 
of  air,  and  by  the  absence  of  moisture. 
Antiseptics  prevent  and  to  some  extent 
arrest  the  progress  of  putrefaction  by 
killing  the  germs.  Boiling  destroys  most 
of  them.  True  disinfectants  prevent  pu- 
trefaction, destroy  the  germs,  and  dissi- 
pate the  noxious  products. 


Putteala.  ^p^*^^ 

s,  i&vi^iuMuu  g^  English  writer,  re- 
garded as  the  author  of  Th9  Art  of 
Poetiet  which  appeared  anonymously  in 
1589.  If  its  author,  he  was,  from  Indi 
cations  given  in  that  and  another  work 
from  the  same  pen,  born  about  1530, 
and  became  a  scholar  of  Oxford.  In 
1579  he  presented  his  Partheniadet  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  to  whom  he  was  a  gen- 
tleman-usher. The  Art  is  a  review  of 
ancient  as  well  as  modem  poetry,  and 
was  written  for  the  court  and  to  in- 
struct in  versification.  Its  author  wrote 
several  other  pieces  which  hare  been 
lost 

Pnttv  (Put'Ot  a  kind  of  paste  or  ce- 
***""'/  ment  compounded  of  whiting  or 
soft  carbonate  of  lime  and  linseed-oiL 
beaten  or  kneaded  to  the  consistence  of 
dou^h.  In  this  state  it  is  used  by 
|[laziers  for  fixing  in  the  squares  of  glass 
m  window  frames,  etc.,  and  also  by 
house-painters  to  stop  up  holes  and  cavi- 
ties in  woodwork  before  painting. 

Putty-powder,  J^  P?ir'5leSm« 

mixed  with  oxide  of  lead.  It  is  exten- 
sively used  for  polishing  and  other  pur- 
poses in  glass  and  marble  works;  the 
best  kinds  are  used  for  polishing  plate. 
Pnv  (P^~^)t  Le,  called  also  Lb  Put- 
*  ^^  en-Velay,  and  Le  PuY-NdxBE- 
Dame,  a  town  of  France,  chief  town  of 
the  department  of  Haute-Loire,  270  miles 
B.  8.  E.  of  Paris.  It  is  built  on  the  steep 
slope  of  a  craegy  hill,  crowned  by  a  colos- 
sal statue  of  Notre  Dome  de  France.  It 
has  a  cathedral.  Lace  making  is  carried 
on.     Pop.  20,940. 

PnvftllnTi  (pO-arup),  a  city  of  Pierce 
xuyaiiup  (5^  Washington,  9  miles 
8.  E.  of  Tacoma,  in  a  berry  and  general 
farm  region.  It  has  lumber  and  wood- 
working factories,  canneries,  etc.  Pop. 
(1920)  6323. 

A  U.J  \A^  ^vui.«^  partment  of  Central 
France;  area,  8070  square  miles;  takes 
its  name  from  a  volcanic  cone  (4805  feet) 
which  overlooks  it.  The  highest  point  in 
the  department,  Puy-de-Sancy,  6188  feet, 
is  the  most  elevated  peak  of  Central 
France.  The  department,  with  its  nu- 
merous extinct  volcanoes  and  volcanic 
formations,  is  geologically  very  interest- 
ing, the  volcanic  formations  giving  the 
scenery  a  very  distinctive  character.  Of 
a  total  area  of  3073  sq.  miles,  much  the, 
largest    proportion    is    good    arable    and 

Pasture     land,     the     fertile     plains     of 
<imagne,  more  than  70  miles  in  length, 
consisting  of  alluvial  deposits  of  volcanic 
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ori^,  making  it  one  of  the  richest 
region!  of  France.  There  are  coal  and 
other  minea  in  the  department,  which  also 
contains  a  number  of  springs,  some  of 
which  have  been  resorted  to  by  health- 
seekers  since  the  days  of  the  Romans. 
The  industries  of  the  department  include 
papermaklng,  sugar  production,  and  the 
manufacture  of  various  textile  fabrics. 
Pop.  (1906)  535.419. 
p«.Yi  (Hbuantunq).  Emperor  of 
*****  China.  He  was  bom  February 
11,  1906,  and  acceded  in  1908,  io  his  third 
year,  oo  the  death  of  the  emperor  Kwang 
Hgsu.  His  father.  Prince  Chun,  acts  as 
regent. 
FlLZZOla^Iia.     ^ee  Pozzolana  and  Oe- 

9iieii»#. 
Pwllheli    (P^-b&ne).  a  parliamentary 
"^^  and  municipal  borough  and 

seaport  of  Wales,  in  Carnarvonshire,  on 
Cardigan  Bay,  21  miles  s.  w.  of  Carnar- 
von. It  is  an  old  town,  is  surrounded 
by  splendid  scenery,  is  much  visited  by 
tourists,  and  has  become  a  favorite  water- 
ing place.  It  belongs  to  the  Carnarvon 
district  of  parliamentary  boroughs.  Pop. 
(1911)  3791. 

Pvffimifl.  (Pl-^'mi-a)f  a  form  of  blood- 
Ajn^iuAo.  poisoning,  a  dangerous  dis- 
ease resulting  from  the  introduction  of 
decaying  tissue,  forming  pus  (which  see), 
into  the  blood  circulation.  Such  matter 
may  be  introduced  through  an  ulcer, 
wound,  an  imperfectly  closed  vein,  or  a 
mucous  membrane,  as  that  of  the- nose. 
This  disease  was  common  after  severe 
operations  in  crowded  hospitals,  whose 
atmosphere  was  loaded  with  purulent  or 
contaminated  matter.  It  has  been  much 
checked  of  late  years  by  the  improved 
ventilation  of  hospitals,  and  by  the  ap- 
plication of  antiseptics  in  the  perform- 
ance of  surgical  operations  and  the  dress- 
ing of  wounds. 

Pycnogonum  ^^Jurff'^A'SVa.': 

the  sea-spiders.  Some  species  are  para- 
sitic upon  fishes  and  other  marine  ani- 
mals, but  the  common  species,  P.  littoriUe, 
is  free  when  adult,  and  does  not  appear 
to  be  parasitic  during  any  period  of  its 
existence.  P.  BaUenarum  attaches  itself 
parasitically  to  the  whale. 
Pve  ^P^^*  Henry  James,  a  poet  laure- 
J^  ate  of  England,  was  born  in  1746, 
of  an  old  Berkshire  family.  In  1784  he 
entered  parliament  as  member  for  Bucks. 
Having  in  1775  published  a  translation 
of  six  odes  of  Pindar,  in  1778  one  of 
Frederick  the  Great's  Anf  of  War,  and 
in  1786  another  of  the  PoeticM  of  Aris- 
totle, with  a  commentary,  he  was,  in 
1790.  appointed  poet  laureate.  In  1792 
be  was  appointed  a  Westminster  police 


magistrate.  In  1801  appeared  his  AU 
fred,  an  epic.  He  died  in  1813. 
VxTA  John,  an  English  engraver,  bom 
^y^9  in  1782;  died  in  1874.  Eariy  in 
the  century  he  gained  a  high  reputation 
for  his  engravings  of  Turner's  landscapes, 
a  number  of  which  he  executed,  begin- 
ning with  Poo^t  ViUa  in  1811.  He' also 
engraved  works  by  Claude,  Michael  An- 
gelo.  Gasper  Poussin,  Landseer,  etc.  He 
passed  much  of  his  life  in  Paris,  and  was 
elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
French  Institute. 

Pyemalion  (Pi?'mV^i-on),  in  Greek 
AjgauMAxvu  mythology,  a  king  of 
Cyprus,  who,  having  made  an  ivory  image 
of  a  maiden  fell  in  love  with  his  own 
work,  and  entreated  Venus  to  endow  it 
with  life.  His  prayer  was  granted,  and 
the  maiden  became  his  wife. 
Pv^mV  (Pi^°^0*  one  of  a  race  of 
^o  '^  dwarfs,  first  mentioned  by 
Homer  as  dwelling  on  the  shores  of 
Ocean,  and  having  to  sustain  a  war 
against  the  cranes  every  spring.  Later 
writers  place  them  mainly  in  Africa,  and 
Aristotle  at  the  sources  of  the  Nile, 
Recent  travelers  have  found  tribes  of 
dwarfs  in  many  parts  of  Africa,  in  the 
Andaman  and  Philippine  Islands  (See 
Negrito$),  and  also  related  tribes  else- 
where in  that  region.  A  tribe  of  Pyg- 
mies has  recently  oeen  discovered  in  New 
Guinea,  averaging  4  feet,  3  inches  in 
height  and  extremely  wild.  In  addition 
a  dwarf  race  has  been  reported  in  New 
Britain,  who  dwell  in  rock  clefts  and 
steal  fruit.  There  are  also  very  short 
people  in  the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  thir 
Solomon  Islands,  and  the  Malay  penin- 
sula, but  these  indicate  a  race  mixture. 
The  Bushmen  of  South  Africa  are  a 
small  people,  but  not  dwarfish.  See  Ak- 
kas. 

PvIaiI^s  (piMa-dez),  in  Greek  my- 
xyiHUCS    thoiogy^    gon    of    Strophius. 

king  of  Phocis,  and  Anaxibia,  the  sister 
of  Agamemnon,  after  whose  murder  b.v 
Clytemnestra,  their  son  Orestes,  being 
carried  secretly  to  the  court  of  Strophius. 
formed  the  friendship  with  Pylades 
which  has  become  proverbial.  He  as- 
sisted Orestes  in  muraering  Clytemnestra, 
and  eventually  married  his  sister  Electra. 
Pvle  (P'^)>  How  AM),  American  artist 
^J^^  and  writer,  born  at  Wilmington^ 
Delaware,  in  1853;  died  in  1911.  His 
brilliant  work  as  an  illustrator  made  him 
one  of  the  foremost  of  American  artists, 
"Pvlon  (Pi'lon),  in  Egyptian  architec- 
Ajrxvu.  ^yj.^^  ^j^g  name  given  to  towers 
or  masses  of  masonry,  somewhat  resem- 
bling truncated  pyramids,  placed  one  on 
each  side  at  the  entrance  of  temples,  and 
having     a     very     imposing     appearance 
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Behind  them  ia  the  larger  temples  there 
was  often  a  large  open  court,  and  in 
front  there  might  be  an  avenue  with 
sphinxes  on  either  side.  An  entrance  of 
which  these  pylons  form  part  is  some- 
times called  a  propylon.  See  Egypt 
(ArchitectuTB) . 
Pvlnrnft    (pl-10'rus),  the  lower  and 

through  which  the  food  passes  on  to  the 
intestine.  See  Stomach. 
Pvlos  (pi'los),  a  town  of  ancient 
AjAvo  (jr^^^jg^  memorable  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  and  represented  by  the 
modem  Navarino. 

Pyjm     (pim),  John,  an  English  states- 
•^  man  and   leader  of  the  popular 

party  during  the  reigns  of  James  I  and 
Charles  I,  was  born  in  Somersetshire  in 
1584;  studied  at  Oxford  and  became 
famous  as  a  lawyer.  He  entered  Parlia- 
ment in  1014,  and  during  the  reign  of 
James  be  attained  great  influence  by  his 
opposition  to  the  arbitrary  measures  of 
the  king.  He  was  a  zealous  Puritan.  In 
1626  he  took  part  in  the  impeachment  of 


John  Pym. 

Buckingham  and  was  imprisoned.  In  the 
Short  Parliament  of  1640  Pym  and 
Hampden  were  exceedingly  active  as 
leaders  of  the  popular  party,  and  in  1641 
Pym  was  offered  the  chancellorship  of 
the  exchequer.  He  impeached  Strafford, 
and  at  his  trial  appeared  as  accuser. 
He  was  the  main  author  of  the  Orand 
Remonstrance,  the  flnal  appeal  presented 
in  1641,  and  one  of  the  nve  members  to 
arrest  whom  the  king  went  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  January,  1642.  When 
civi^  war  became  inevitable  Pym  was 
appointed  one  of  the  committee  of  safety, 
and  while  he  lived  was  active  in  resist- 


ing the  necotiation  of  any  peace  with 
the  king  which  did  not  secure  tne  liberties 
of  the  subject  and  the  supremacy  of  par- 
liament. It  was  mainly  his  financial 
skill  that  enabled  the  parliamentary  army 
to  keep  the  field.  In  Nov.,  1643,  he  was 
made  lieutenant-general  of  ordnance,  and 
in  the  following  month  he  died,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Pymma-wood,  ^/..'J^Sf  %^ 

See  Bloodwood, 

Pvrftmid     (pir'a-mid),    in    geometry, 

xyranua    j,  ^^^5^^,^  ^  g^j,^  ?onuin^d 

by  a  plane  triangular,  square,  or  polyg- 
onal base,  and  other  planes  meeting  m 
a  point.  This  point  is  called  the  vertex 
of  the  pyramid ;  and  the  planes  which 
meet  in  the  vertex  are  called  the  sides, 
which  are  necessarily  all  triangles,  hav- 
ing for  their  bases  the  sides  of  the  base  of 
the  pyramid.  Every  pyramid  is  one-third 
the  solid  content  of  a  prism  that  has 
the  same  base  and  altitude  as  the  pyra- 
mid. Pyramids  are  denominated  trian|ni- 
lar,  square,  pentagonal,  etc,  accordmg 
as  the  base  Is  a  triangle,  a  square,  a 
pentagon,  etc. 

Pvr&.IIlid  ^^  architecture,  a  colossal 
Ajj.auu.u9  structure  of  masonry  hav- 
ing a  rectangular  base  and  four  triangu- 
lar sides  terminating  in  a  point,  used  by 
the  ancients  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
for  sepulchers  or  for  religious  purposes, 
especially  in  Egypt.  The  largest  and 
most  .remarkable  of  the  Egyptian  pyra- 
mids occur  in  several  groups  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Nile,  on  the  border  of  the 
Libyan  desert,  extending  for  a  distance 
of  about  25  miles  from  north  to  south, 
the  farthest  north  being  opposite  Cairo. 
They  are  built  chiefly  of  the  hard  lime- 
stone of  the  adjacent  hills,  but  large 
blocks  of  granite  brought  from  a  distance 
are  also  used,  especially  on  the  outside. 
The  four  sides  are  so  placed  as  to  face 
the  four  cardinal  points.  Some  of  these 
structures  belong  to  a  very  ancient  date 
in  the  empire.  The  stones  used  varied  in 
size,  but  are  mostly  large,  and  have 
required  great  mechanical  skill  to  quarrv 
them,  transport  them,  and  raise  and  ad- 
just them  in  their  proper  places.  An  al- 
most incredible  number  of  laborers  were 
engaged  in  erecting  the  chief  Egyptian 
pyramids,  of  which  the  group  of  Qiseh, 
4  miles  s.  w.  of  Cairo,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  ancient  Memphis,  is  the  mest  re- 
markable. This  group  consists  of  nine 
pjFramids,  among  them  the  three  most 
celebrated  of  all,  the  pyramid  of  Cheops 
(Khufu),  called  the  Great  Pyramid;  of 
Cephren  (Khafra)  :  and  of  Mycerinus 
(\fenkauru).  According  to  Herodotus, 
thp    Great    Pyramid    took    100,000    meo 
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working  for  ten  yean  to  make  a  canae- 
way  dOOO  feet  long  in  order  to  facilitate 
the    transport    of    the    atone    from    the 

Jinarriee;  and  the  same  number  of  men 
or  twenty  years  more  to  complete  the 
pyramid  itself.  Its  base  forms  a  square, 
each  side  of  which  was  originally  7Go 
^eet,  though  now^  by  the  removal  of  the 
coating,  only  750  feet  long,  occupying 
13  acres.  The  outer  surface  forms  a 
series  of  steps,  each  of  the  average 
height  of  3  feet  or  more.  When  the 
structure  was  perfect  this  step  formation 
was  hidden  by  the  coating,  which  ren- 
dered the  sides  quite  smooth,  and  the 
apex,  where  there  is  now  a  space  of  12 
sq.  yards,  was  no  doubt  originally  quite 
sharp.  The  height  was  originally  about 
480  feet,  but  is  now  only  451.  The  in- 
terior, entered  49  feet  above  the  base  of 
the  north  face,  contains  several  chambers, 
one  of  which,  called  the  King's  Cham- 
ber, is  34^  feet  long,  17  wide,  and  19 
high,  and  contains  a  sarcophagus  of  red 

?:ranite.  The  second  pvramid  is  690 
eet  square  and  447  feet  high.  The  third 
pyramid  is  only  354  feet  square  and  203 
feet  high,  and  is  the  best  constructed  of 
the  three.  The  six  smaller  pyramids 
which  complete  the  Gizeh  group  are  of 
much  inferior  interest.  The  pyramids 
are  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the 
respective  kings  as  tombs  and  memorials 
of  themselves;  and  it  is  conjectured  that 
they  were  begun  at  the  beginning  of  each 
reign,  and  that  their  size  corresponded  with 
the  length  of  it.  About  350  yards  south- 
west of  the  Great  Pyramid  is  the  cele- 
brated Sphinx.  Ruins  of  pyramids  are 
to  be  found  at  Benares  in  India  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  East  Certain  monu- 
ments of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  found  in 
Mexico,  are  also  called  pyramids.  These 
seem  to  have  been  intended  to  serve 
as  temples,  the  tops  of  them  being  fiat 
and  surmounted  by  a  house  or  chamber 
in  which  sacred  rites  were  probably  per- 
formed. The  largest  and  perhaps  the 
oldest  of  them  is  that  of  Cholula,  which 
is  said  to  have  a  base  of  1770  feet  and 
a  height  of  177  feet. 

Pyr'amus  and  TMs'bc,  l^^^^^ 

lovers,  who,  as  their  story  is  told  by  Ovid 
(Met.,  iv,  55-165),  resided  in  Babylon, 
and  being  prevented  by  their  parents 
from  meeting  openly,  were  in  the  habit 
of  secretly  conversing  through  an  open- 
ing of  the  wall,  as  their  houses  adjoined. 
They  agreed  one  d^  to  meet  at  the  tomb 
of  Ninus,  when  Thisbe,  who  was  the 
first  at  the  rendezvous,  was  surprised 
by  a  lioness  and  took  to  flight.  In  her 
haste  she  dropped  her  garment,  which 
Oe  Uimesa  seismg,  covered  with  blood. 


having  immediately  before  killed  an  ox. 
Pyramus  appearing  on  the  scene,  and 
concluding  from  the  blood-besmeared 
robe  that  Thisbe  was  dead,  killed  him- 
self. Thisbe  returning  soon  afterwards, 
and  finding  the  body  of  her  lover,  also 
killed  herself.  The  story  was  very  popu- 
lar in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  who  made 
it  the  subject  of  the  burlesque  interlude 
in  A  Midaummcr  Night* $  Dream,  ' 
Pvr^iiAAft    (pir'^nte),   a    lofty   moun- 

main  chain  of  which  forms  the  boundary 
between  France  and  Spain.  It  abuts 
with  one  extremity  on  the  Mediterranean, 
and  with  the  other  on  the  Atlantic. 
Its  length,  from  Cape  Creux  on  the  Gulf 
of  Lyons  to  Fontarabia  on  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  is  about  280  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  little  more  than  50 
miles.  It  consists  of  two  lines,  which 
form  parallel  ridges  about  20  miles 
from  each  other,  except  near  the  cen- 
ter, towards  which  the  range  rises  both 
from  the  east  and  west.  The  descent 
on  the  south  side  is  much  more  abrupt 
than  on  the  north.  Its  loftiest  sum* 
mits  are  near  its  center,  where  its  cul* 
minating  point,  Maladetta,  or  Pic  d« 
N^thou,  reaches  a  height  of  11,424 
feet  The  principal  passes  in  the  Pyre- 
nees, formed  by  the  meeting  of  valleys 
from  opposite  sides  of  the  axis,  take  m 
the  east  part  of  the  chain  the  name  of 
Cols,  and  towards  the  center  that  of 
Ports.  Only  four  of  these  are  con- 
veniently practicable  for  carriages.  Two 
great  railway  tunnels,  completed  in  1913, 
will  do  much  to  shorten  the  journey  and 
to  promote  traffic  between  France  and 
Spain.  In  the  Pyrenees  is  to  be  found 
some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  France. 
The  climate,  genial  and  warm,  banishes 
perpetual  snow  to  1300  feet  hiaher 
than  the  snow-line  of  the  Alps.  The 
French  Pyrenees  abound  in  mineral 
springs,  in  connection  with  which  are 
some  of  the  gayest  watering  places  in 
Europe,  chief  among  them  Bagn^res 
de  Luchon.  Barege  is  in  a  dreary  goige, 
but  its  waters  are  celebrated  for  their 
efficacy. 

Pvr^n^S  ( P^rft-nft ) ,  the  F  r  e  n  c  n 
MJM.M1LMMO  name  of  the  Pyrenees,  giv- 
ing name  to  three  French  aepartments. 
—  Basses-Pyr£n£es  (biis-p^rfl-nfl)  is  a 
department  of  Southwestern  France,  at 
the  angle  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Its  in- 
dustry is  mainly  agricultural.  The  sur^ 
face  is  diversified,  there  is  much  fine 
scenery,  and  the  forests  are  extensive  and 
valuable.  Biarritz,  its  chief  watering 
place,  is  well  known  as  a  health  resort, 
especially  in  winter.  Pan  is  the  capital 
of  the  department.    Area,  2943  sq.  miles ; 
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pop.  426347.—  Hautbs-Ptb£n£es  (5t- 
p^rft-D&)  is  a  department  of  Southern 
France,  bounded  partly  by  Spain,  partly 
by  Baases-Pyr^n^es,  and  other  depart- 
ments. To  it  in  the  south  belong  some 
of  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Pyrenees. 
The  fine  scenery  and  the  mineral  springs 
of  the  department  attract  many  visitors. 
Area,  1749  square  miles;  pop.  212,173. 
Tarbes  is  the  capital. —  Ptr£n£es-Obien- 
TALES  (p€-rft-nfl-zo-r6-a^^-t&l),  a  depart- 
ment of  Southern  France,  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Spanish  fron- 
tier. Its  chief  wealth  lies  in  its  wines, 
of  which  the  well-known  Roussillon  is 
one.  The  department  is  also  very  rich  in 
iron.  Perpignan  is  the  capital.  Area, 
1502  square  miles ;  pop.  212,121. 
PfTTAnAAa  Peace  of  the,  concluded 
xjrrcucctty  between  France  and  Spain 
by  Cardinal  Mazarin  and  De  Haro,  on  the 
lie  des  Faisans,  in  the  river  Bidassoa,  on 
the  borders  of  the  two  countries,  No- 
vember 7,  1659,  terminated  a  war  which 
had  lasted  for  twenty-four  years.  By 
this  treaty  Spain  ceded  to  France  Rous- 
sillon, with  the  fortress  of  Perpignan, 
etc.,  so  that  the  Pyrenees  have  since 
formed  the  boundary  of  the  two  king- 
doms; and  in  the  Netherlands,  Artols, 
and  part  of  Flanders,  Hainault,  and 
Luxemburg,  with  a  number  of  fortified 
towns. 
Pyrethnun  XPJrreth'mm),  a  genus  of 

•^  ^^  herbaceous  plants  nearly 

allied  to  Chry$anthemum.    P,  Parthenium 
is  known  as  feverfew;  from  P.  ro$€um  is 
made  the  well-known  Persian  insect-pow- 
der. 
Pvr^OS    (P^^S^b),  a  town  of  Greece, 

J^  o^  near  the  west  coast  of  the 
Morea,  and  not  far  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Ruphia  (Alpheios).  Its  harbor  is  at 
Katakolo,  to  which  there  is  a  railway, 
and  it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  (1907)  13,690. 

PyrheUometer  irin'st^"S?^'te: 

vised  by  M.  Pouillet  for  measuring  the 
intensity  of  the  heat  of  the  sun.  It  con- 
sists of  a  shallow  cylindrical  vessel  of 
thin  silver  or  copper,  containing  water  or 
mercury  in  which  a  thermometer  is 
plunged.  The  upper  surface  of  the  vessel 
18  covered  with  lampblack,  so  as  to  make 
it  al>8orb  as  much  heat  as  possible,  and 
the  vessel  is  attached  to  a  support  in 
such  a  way  that  the  upper  surface  can  be 
always  made  to  receive  the  rays  of  the 
sun  perpendicularly.  The  actual  amount 
of  heat  absorbed  by  the  instrument  is  cal- 
culated by  ordinary  calorimetrical  means. 
The  area  of  the  exposed  blackened  surface 
and  the  amount  of  water  or  mercury 
which  has  been  raised  through  a  certain 


number  of  thermometric  degrees  being 
both  of  them  known,  the  absolute  heating 
effect  of  the  sun,  acting  upon  a  given  area 
under  the  conditions  of  the  experiment, 
can  be  readily  found. 
PvriteS  (pl-n'tSs),  a  name  given  in 
'^  mineralogy  to  various  metallic 

sulphidesL  chiefly  to  the  sulphides  of  cop- 
per and  iron.  Fvrites  is  largely  used  as 
a  source  of  sulphur  in  the  manufacture 
of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  widely  diffused 
and  plentiful  mineral,  occurring  in  many 
different  kinds  of  rocks.  It  is  abundant 
in  many  coal  seams,  and  is  apt  to  be- 
come so  heated  by  the  action  of  water 
and  air,  which  change  it  into  sulphate  of 
iron,  as  to  set  fire  to  the  coal.  Copper 
pyrites,  called  also  yellow  copper  and 
clialcopyrite,  is  the  most  abundant  of 
all  the  ores  of  copper,  and  yields  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  world's  copper. 
The  color  of  pyrites  has  often  caused  it 
to  be  mistaken  for  gold,  of  which  there  is 
a  notable  instance  in  the  early  history 
of  Virginia.  For  iron  pyrites  see  Iron, 
Pvrif7  (pS'ritz),  an  ancient  town  of 
Xjrnt^  Prussia,  24  miles  southeast  of 
Stettin.  Its  chief  industries  are  machin- 
ery, sugar  manufacture,  and  agriculture. 
Pop.  (1905)  8600. 

Pvnnont  (PJr'mont),  a  watering 
f  jrriUUUli  p,^^,^    ^f    Prussia,    in    the 

principality  of  Waldeck  and  Pyrmont 
(which  see),  34  miles  s.  8.  w.  of  Hanover. 
Small  but  well  built,  with  several  fine 
promenades,  it  contains  a  palace,  and  a 
very  complete  bathing  establishment.  The 
water  is  chalybeate,  possessing  valuable 
medicinal  properties.  Over  100;000  bot- 
tles of  water  are  annually  exported.  Pop. 
1500. 

Pyro-electricity  jF;:;i^>i  eVt?ic?t| 

produced  by  heat,  as  when  tourmaline  be- 
comes electric  by  being  heated  between 
10^  and  100^  Centigrade. 

Pyrogallic  Acid  ^^^.Vn^'i^i 

obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  gallic 
acid  (which  see).  It  forms  crystals  that 
have  neither  smell  nor  color,  is  readily 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether,  has  a 
neutral  reaction,  readily  absorbs  oxygen 
in  an  alkaline  solution,  and  becomes  of 
a  dark  brown  color.  It  is  used  in  pho- 
tography, and  sometimes  as  a  hair-dye. 
Pyr'ola.    ®^  Wtntergreen, 

PyroUgneous  AcidXPV™;^;": 

pure  acetic  acid  obtained  by  the  distilla- 
tion of  wood. 

PvrolUSite    (pl-^-la'alt),  a  black  ore 

«^  of    manganese,    occurring 

crystallized  and  massive  in  Devonshire, 
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Warwickshire,  Tharingia,  Braiil  and 
other  places.  It  is  the  binoxide,  dioxide, 
or  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  is  much 
used  in  chemical  processes. 
Pvronietftr  (Pl-rom'e-ter),  any  in- 
ryromeicr  gtmnient,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  measure  all  mdations  of 
temperature  above  those  indicated  by  the 
mercurial  thermometer.  Wedgwood's  py- 
rometer, the  first  which  came  into  exten- 
sive use,  was  used  by  him  for  testing  the 
heat  of  his  potterv  and  porcelain  kilns, 
and  depended  on  the  property  of  clav  to 
contract  on  exposure  to  heat  Many 
different  modes  have  been  proposed  or 
actually  employed  for  measurmg  high 
temperatures;  as  by  contraction,  as  in 
Wedgwood's;  by  the  expansion  of  bars  of 
different  metals ;  by  change  of  pressure  in 
confined  gases;  by  the  amount  of  heat 
imparted  to  a  cold  mass;  by  the  fusing 

Eoint  of  solids ;  by  color,  as  red  and  white 
eat,  etc 
PvTOne  (pl'rOp)f  fire-garnet  or  Bo- 
*  J*^r^  bemian  garnet,  a  dark-red  va- 
riety of  garnet,  found  embedded  in  trap 
tufa  in  the  mountains  of  Bohemia.  It 
occurs  also  in  Saxony  in  serpentine. 

Pyrophone  ifcSr^n^^S^"^; 

various  notte  are  produced  by  the  burn- 
ing of  hydrogen  gas  within  glass  tubes 
of  various  sizes  and  lengths. 

Pyroscope  ^^^rt^^^iJ^r,^; 

intensity  of  heat  radiating  from  a  hot 
body  or  the  frigorific  influence  of  a  cold 
body. 

Pvrosifl  (pl-r6'sis) ,  in  medicine,  a  dis- 
AjxvMo  ^^  ^£  jjjg  stomach  attended 
with  a  sensation  of  burning  in  the  epi- 
gastrium, accompanied  with  an  eructa- 
tion of  watery  fluid,  usually  insipid,  but 
sometimes  acrid.    It  is  commonly  called 

da,  of  the  group  Tunicata,  compound 
ascidians  inhabiting  the  Mediterranean 
and  Atlantic.  They  unite  in  great  num- 
bers, forming  a  large  hollow  cylinder, 
open  at  one  end  and  closed  at  the  other, 
swimming  in  the  ocean  by  the  alternate 
contraction  and  dilatation  of  its  compo- 
nent individual  animals. 

Pyrotechny  ^S^'^^^^'^i^'^,  !^ 

using  artificial  fireworks,  the  chief  ingre- 
dients of  which  are  niter,  sulphur,  and 
charcoal.  Iron  filings  yield  bright  red 
and  white  sparks.  Steel  filings  and  cast- 
iron  borings  contain  carl)on,  and  give  a 
more  brilliant  fire  with  wavy  radiations. 
Copper  filings  give  flame  a  greenish  tint, 
those  of  line  a  fine  blue  color;  the  sul- 


phuret  of  antimony  gives  a  less  greenish 
blue  than  zinc,  but  with  much  smoke; 
amber,  resin,  and  common  salt  give  a 
yellow  fire.  Lampblack  produces  a  very 
red  color  with  gunpowder,  and  a  pink 
with  niter  in  excess.  Verdigris  imparts  a 
pale  green,  sulphate  of  copper  and  sal 
ammoniac  a  palm-tree  green.  Lycopo- 
dium,  used  also  in  the  manufacture  of 
stage-lightning,  bums  with  a  rose  color 
and  a  magnificent  flame.    See  Fireworki. 

PyroxyUo  Spirit  ^p^-J^H^'^k  ,,J 

methyl ic  alcohol  or  wood-spirit  See 
Methyl 

PvrOXVline  (Pl-roks'i-lin),  a  term 
*  J  *  w^^  MM^  embracing  guncotton  and 
all  other  explosive  substances  obtained  by 
immersing  vegetable  fiber  in  nitric  or 
nitrosulphuric  acid,  and  then  suffering  it 
to  dry.  These  substances  are  nitroderlv- 
atives  of  cellulose. 
Pyrrhft*     ^^  Deuoallon. 

Pyrrhic  Dance  ^'»^'^»lkS"  ll^Z 

dance,  which  consisted  chiefly  in  such 
an  adroit  and  nimble  turning  of  the  body 
as  represented  an  attempt  to  avoid  the 
strokes  of  an  enemy  in  battle,  and  the 
motions  necessary  to  pesform  it  were 
looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  training  for 
war. 

PvrrliA  (pir'rG),  a  Grecian  philoso- 
xyrrau  pg^,.  ^j  j^^^  founder  of  the 

Pyrrhonian  or  skeptical  school,  flourished 
about  S40  8.0.  He  was  early  led  to 
apply  himself  to  philosophy  by  the  writ- 
ings of  Democritus,  and,  accompanying 
his  master,  Anaxarchus,  to  India,  in  the 
train  of  Alexander  the  Great,  he  there 
became  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  Brahmans,  Magi,  and  other  eastern 
philosophers.  Spending  a  great  part  of  • 
bis  life  in  solitude,  and  abstaining  from 
all  decided  opinions  concerning  moral  and 
physical  phenomena,  he  endeavored  to 
attain  a  state  of  tranquillity  not  to  be 
affected  by  fear,  Joy,  or  sorrow.  He  died 
in  his  ninetieth  year;  the  Athenians 
erected  a  statue  in  honor  of  him,  and  his 
countrymen,  who  had  made  him  a  high- 
priest,  raised  a  monument  to  his  memory. 
His  chief  doctrines  were  the  uncertainty 
of  all  human  knowledge,  and  the  belief 
that  virtue  is  the  only  good.  Pyrrho  left 
no  writings.  It  is  only  from  the  works 
of  his  later  followers,  particularly  Sextus 
Empiricus,  that  we  learn  the  principles 
of  his  school.  A  disposition  to  doubt  is 
often  called,  from  this  philosopher,  Pifr- 

PvrrllTia  (vifrpBh  king  of  Epirus, 
xjrirriius  ^^  ^j  ^^  ^^^  noUble  gen- 
erals of  antiquity,  was  bom  about  318 
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b.Om  and  was  left  an  orphan  in  child- 
hood. He  was  placed  on  the  throne  of 
hia  ancestors  when  about  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  reigned  peacefully  five  years, 
when  advantage  was  taken  of  his  absence 
to  transfer  the  crown  to  his  great-uncle, 
Neoptolemus.  After  serving  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and 
greatly  distinguishing  himself  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Ipsus,  against  Antigonus,  B.O.  801, 
Pyrrhus  recovered  his  dominions,  which 
he  shared  with  his  rival,  and  then  caused 
the  latter  to  be  put  to  death.  He  next 
contended  for  possession  of  Macedonia, 
and  in  280  passed  over  into  Italy  to 
assist  the  Greeks  against  Rome.  He  de- 
feated the  Romans  in  two  battles,  but 
with  severe  loss  to  himself;  then  passed 
over  into  Sicily,  returned  to  Italy  again, 
and  was  defeated  at  Beneventum  275 
B.O.  He  now  retired  to  Epirus,  took  part 
in  the  Greek  troubles,  and  was  killed  at 
Argos,  B.O.  272. 

Pwirnn  (pi'rus),  a  genus  of  ornamental 
*X**"  and  fruit  trees,  the  latter  form- 
ing the  chief  of  our  orchard  fruit,  and 
belonging  to  tlie  pomeous  section  of  the 
nat.  order  Rosaces.  There  are  about 
forty  species,  natives  of  the  north  tem- 
perate and  cold  regions.  The  pear  (P. 
commAnM),  the  apple  or  crab  (P.  MaUu)^ 
service-tree  (P.  iormindUt  and  domes- 
tica),  mountain-ash  or  rowan-tree  (P. 
Aucuparia),  beam-tree  (P.  Aria),  etc., 
all  belong  to  this  genus. 

Pythagoras  <?'-*^^Sf^>p^  ?uT 

posed  to  have  been  born  about  5o6  B.O. 
at  Samos.  He  went  to  Scvros,  and  was 
a  scholar  of  Pherecydes  till  the  death  of 
the  latter;  others  make  him  also  a  scholar 
of  Thales  and  Anaximander.  He  is  said 
to  have  gathered  knowledge  from  the  phi- 
*  losopbers  or  learned  men  of  Phoenicia, 
Syria,  Egypt,  Babylon,  India,  etc.,  but 
eventually  settled  at  the  Greek  city  of 
Crotona  in  Lower  Italy,  probably  about 
529  B.O.  His  abilities  and  character  led 
great  numbers,  chiefly  of  the  noble  and 
wealthy  classes,  to  adopt  his  views. 
Three  hundred  of  these  were  formed  into 
a  select  fraternity  or  order,  and  were 
bound  by  vow  to  Pythagoras  and  each 
other,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the 
rites  and  observances  enjoined  by  their 
master,  and  studying  his  philosophy. 
They  thus  formed  at  once  a  philosophical 
school  and  a  religious  order.  The  politi- 
cal influence  of  this  body  became  very 
considerable,  and  was  exerted  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  aristocratic  party.  The  dem- 
ocratic party  strenuously  opposed  the 
growing  power  of  the  order,  and  their 
enmity  caused  Pythagoras  to  retire  to 
Metapontum,  where   he  died  nbout  506 


d.c»  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  his  system 
appears  to  owe  very  much  to  a  vivid  im- 
agination acting  upon  the  then  prevailing 
ignorance  respecting  the  order  of  nature. 
What  was  not  known  was  guessed  at, 
with  the  usual  result.  In  the  case  of 
P/thagoras,  as  in  that  of  other  teachers 
of  those  early  times,  the  popular  effect 
of  this  partial  knowledge  was  heightened 
by  mingling  it  with  secret  doctrines.  One 
of  these  doctrines  was  the  transmigration 
of  souls;  and  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have 
believed  himself  to  have  previouslv  lived 
in  several  bodies.  He  had  also  abstruse 
theories  respecting  numbers,  geometry, 
and  music,  which  he  valued  very  highly 
as  fitting  the  soul  for  contemplation. 
The  effect  of  his  teaching,  however,  was 
such  that  his  disciples  are  said  to  have 
paid  him  divine  honors  after  his  death. 
In  appearance  he  was  grave,  command- 
ing, and  dignified.  He  abstained  from  all 
animal  food,  limiting  himself  to  a  vege- 
table diet  His  public  instruction  con- 
sisted of  practical  discourses  in  which  he 
recommended  virtue  and  dissuaded  from 
vice,  with  a  particular  reference  to  the 
various  relations  of  mankind,  as  those 
of  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  chil- 
dren, citisens  and  magistrates,  etc.  His 
disciples  were  required  to  practice  the 
greatest  purity  and  simplicity  of  manners. 
He  imposed  upon  them,  it  is  said,  a  silence 
of  from  two  to  five  years,  according  to 
circumstances.  He  alone  who  had  passed 
through  the  appointed  series  of  trials 
was  allowed  to  hear  the  word  of  the  mas- 
ter in  his  immediate  presence.  To  the 
initiated  the  doctrines  were  not  delivered, 
as  to  others,  under  the  mask  of  images 
and  symbols,  but  unveiled.  Pythagoras 
left  no  writing,  the  Oolden  Sentences 
extant  under  his  name  having  been  com- 
posed or  compiled  by  later  hands. 

Pythagorean  Bean  ^Sk  fhWe: 

lumhium  speciosum.    See  yelumhium. 

Pythagorean    Theorem, 

the  forty-seventh  proposition  of  the  first 
book  of  Euclid* $  Elements,  which  shows 
that  in  any  right-angled  triangle  the 
square  of  the  hypotenuse  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides. 
PirfliAaa     (pith'e-as),  a   famous  navi- 

Massilia,  now  Marseilles,  supposed  to 
have  lived  about  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great  (say  330  B.C.).  He  is  re- 
puted to  have  sailed  along  the  west  coast 
of  Europe,  entered  the  English  Channel, 
and  traveled  some  distance  in  Britain, 
then,  continuing  his  journey  northward, 
to  have  arrived  at  Tbule  (supposed  to 
be  Iceland).     In  a  second  voyage  he  en- 
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tered  the  Baltic,  where  he  proceeded  as 
far  as  a  river  which  he  called  Tanais, 
and  on  the  banks  of  which  amber  was 
found.  We  only  know  of  him  through 
Strabo,  Pliny,  and  others. 

Pythian  Games  iSlV^^^^G^ 

cian  games,  instituted  Id  honor  of  Apollo, 
and  celebrated  at  Delphi.  Until  about 
586  B.a  they  were  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Delphians,  and  took  place 
every  eighth  year;  but  after  that  date 
thev  were  conducted  by  the  Amphictyons, 
ana  celebrated  every  fourth  year,  prizes 
being  given  for  flute-playing,  atnletic 
sports,  and  horse  and  chariot  racing. 
Eventually  contests  in  tragedy,  painting, 
sculpture,  etc.,  were  added.  At  first 
prises  of  silver  or  gold  were  awarded,  but 
afterwards  the  simple  laurel  wreath  and 
palm  branch  were  substituted.  They  con- 
tinued to  be  celebrated  until  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century  of  our  era. 
Pirfhiflft  Knights  of,  a  benevolent 
^yiiLLU,iiy  and  friendly  order,  founded 
in  the  United  States  in  1864,  and  now 
strong  in  this  country  and  flourishing  in 
some  other  countries.  It  had  a  memoer- 
ship  in  1911  in  the  United  States  of 
711381.  It  has  an  insurance  depart- 
ment with  a  membership  numbering  69,* 
989,  representing  an  aggregate  life  Insur- 
ance of  $98,527,623. 

PvtTinTl  (pl'thon),  a  genus  and  family 
xjrtuuii  of  lerpents  allied  to  the  fam- 
ily Boidie  or  Boas.  They  are  not  venom- 
ous, but  kill  their  prey  by  compression. 
The  pythons  belong  exclusively  to  the 
Old  World,  and  are  of  enormous  sise, 
sometimes  attaining  a  length  of  30  feet 
They  are  found  in  India  and  in  the  islands 
of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  in  Africa  and 
in  Australia.  A  rudimentary  pelvis  and 
traces  of  hinder  limbs  exist  in  the  pythons, 
these  structures  terminating  externally  in 


a  kind  of  hooked  claw.  The  head  exceeds 
the  neck  in  thickness,  and  the  mouth  is 
extremely  large.  Aided  by  their  prehen- 
sile tails  and  rudimentary  hinder  limbs, 
the  pythons  suspend  themselves  from  the 
branches  of  trees  and  lie  in  wait  near 
water  for  animals  which  come  to  drink. 
The  genus  Python  contains  various  spe- 
cies, the  best  known  of  which  is  the 
West  African  python  (P.  seba),  common 
in  menageries.  The  female  python  hatches 
her  eggs  by  the  heat  of  her  body. 

Pythoness  i/'%1i?>it  VJlSllS 

at  Delphi,  who  gave  oracular  answers. 
See  Delphi, 

PvT  \Pi^:  Greek.  pyxi$,  a  box),  a 
*  J-^  covered  vessel  used  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  contain  the  conse- 
crated host.  In  ancient  times,  although 
generally  rectangular  in  shape,  it  some- 
times had  the  form  of  a  dove,  and  was 
suspended  above  the  altar.  It  is  now 
cylindrical,  cup  or  bell  shaped,  with  a 
cross-surmounted  cover,  and  is  frequently 
delicately  chased  and  inlaid. 

*J^9  weight  and  assay  of  the  gold  and 
silver  coins  of  the  United  Kingdom,  prior 
to  their  issue  from  the  mint,  a  certain 
number  being  taken  and  tested  by  way  of 
sample  of  the  whole.  The  trial  takes 
place  periodically  by  a  jury  of  goldsmiths 
summoned  by  the  lord-chancellor,  and  con- 
stitutes a  public  attestation  of  the  stand- 
ard purity  of  the  coin.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  assaying  of  gold  and  silver 
plate,  which  takes  place  at  the  different 
assay  offices. 

PvYidinm  (piks-id'i-um),  in  botany, 
ryXlOlUm  ^  capsule  with  a  lid,  as 
seen  in  henbane  and  in  the  fruit  Lecy- 
IhU  Ollaria,  the  monkey-pot  tree,  a  large 
forest  tree  of  Braxil.  The  term  is  also  * 
applied  to  the  theca  of  mosses. 
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A  the  aeventeenth  letter  in  the  Enf- 
^'  lish  alphabet,  a  consonant  having 
the  same  sound  as  I;  or  bard  c  It  is 
a  superfluous  letter  in  English,  as  the 
combination  qu,  in  which  it  always  oc- 
curs, could  be  equally  well  expressed  by 
ku>  or  k  alone  when  the  u  is  silent  It 
did  not  occur  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  alpha- 
bet, the  sound  qu  in  Anglo-Saxoa  words 
being  regularly  written  cw  or  cii,  but  was 
borrowed  from  the  French-Latin  alphabet. 
Onftfikenbofl  (kwak'in-bos),  John 
HUau&euDUB  Duncan,  author,  bom 
at  New  York  in  1848.  He  became  a 
doctor;  a  tutor  in  rhetoric  at  Columbia 
College  in  1870;  professor  of  rhetoric  at 
Columbia  aud  at  Barnard  CoUe^  for 
Women  after  1891 ;  professor  emerttut  at 
Columbia  in  1894.  He  has  written  nu- 
merous school  books  and  other  works,  in- 
cludinjg  Hvnnotio  Therapeutict  and 
Enemie$  and  £lvidence€  of  ChriitiatUty. 
Qnadi  (kwa'de),  a  Teutonic  tribe 
^  whose  ancient  territonr  was  on 

the  Danube,  extending  to  the  Theiss  on 
the  east  and  to  the  Carpathian  Mountains 
on  the  north.  They  long  waged  destruc- 
tive wan  with  the  Romans,  particularly 
under  Marcus  Aurelius,  but  cease  to  be 
heard    of    in    the    fifth   century,    having 

Srobably  migrated  further  west  with  the 
uevi. 

ftuadragerima  L^SlfiS'tJ'^^Sii.' 

nifying  fortieth,  and  used  to  denote  the 
torty  days  of  fast  (Lent)  preceding 
Easter.  Quadragesima  Sunday  is  the 
first  Sunday  in  Lent     See  Lent. 

Quadrangle  L'eT^.'T'oS'al^i^teSl 

bgure;  a  plane  figure  having  four  sides, 
and  consequently  four  angles.  In  ordi- 
nary language  it  is  a  square  or  quad- 
rangular court  surrounded  by  buildings, 
as  often  seen  in  the  buildings  of  a  college, 
school,  or  the  like. 

Quadrant  ^  kwod'rant ),  an  instru- 
^  ment  for  measuring  angu- 

lar altitudes,  variously  constructed  and 
mounted  for  different  specific  uses  in  as- 
tronomy, navigation,  surveying,  etc.,  con- 
sisting originally  of  a  graduated  arc  of 


90*,  with  an  index  or  Teraier,  and  either 
plain  or  telescopic  sights,  along  with  a 
plumb-line  or  spirit-level  for  fixing  the 
vertical  or  horizontal  direction.  Its  prin- 
ciple and  application  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  sextant,  by  which  it  is  superseded. 
See  Bextani, 

Qnadrate  Boae  ^?XS'>'|-  "^^ 

tiles  and  birds,  by  means  of  which  the 
lower  jaw  is  articulated  or  joined  to  the 
skull.  The  lower  jaw  of  these  forms  is 
thus  not  articulated  directly  or  of  itself 
to  the  skull,  as  in  mammals. 

Clnadratio  Equations,  f^  ^««**' 
auadrature  /ro^"o^;r?hV'p>siti^^ 

of  the  moon  or  a  planet  when  its  longi* 
tude  differs  from  that  of  the  sun  by  90^ ; 
that  is,  when  it  is  90''  distant  from  the 
sun. —  Quadrature  of  the  circle,  the  squar- 
ing of  the  circle.  See  Cirde. 
Quadrifira  (kwod-n'ga),  an  ancient 
^  o       two-wheeled    car   or    char- 

iot drawn  by  four  horses  abreast.  It 
was  used  in  racing  In  the  Greek  Olym- 
pian games,  and  in  the  games  of  the  Ro- 
man circus. 

Quadrilateral  LT't'Sn'^'o'  \l 

space  inclosed  between,  and  defended  by, 
four  fortresses  in  Northern  Italy  fa- 
mous in  Austro-Italian  history,  namely, 
Peschiera  and  Mantua  on  the  Mincio,  and 
Verona  and  Legnago  on  the  Adige. 
OnAflrill^  (kwod-rir),  a  dance  of 
Haaaniie  ^p^nch  origin,  which  con- 
sists generally  of  five  consecutive  figures 
or  movements,  danced  by  four  sets  of 
couples,  each  forming  the  side  of  a  square. 

Quadrillet  ?  «;™®  **  ^*^^'  ^}SF^ 

^  '    by   four  persons,  with   a 

pack  of  forty  cards,  the  eight,  nine  and 
ten  of  each  suit  being  thrown  aside. 
Quadrille  was  very  popular  and  fashion- 
able in  England  about  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  but  is  now  almost  forgotten. 
Ombre,  the  game  celebrated  by  Pope  in 
his  Rape  of  the  Lock,  is  essentially  the 
same  same,  but  played  by  three  persona 
instead  of  four. 
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^iM»uxxvA«uu  jj^jjjj^  given  by  the 
■choolmen  of  the  middle  ages  to  the  four 
mathematical  branches  of  etady,  arithme- 
tic, mneic,  geometry,  and  astronomy. 

ftuadrumana  .'tr^^^^^.'y'^.^^ 

name  applied  by  Guvier  and  others  to 
denote  toe  order  of  mammalia  represented 
by  the  lemurs,  monkeys,  and  apes,  from 
the  fact  that  these  forms  agree  in  possess- 
ing a  great  toe  so  constructed  as  to  be 
capable  of  opposing  the  other  digits  of  the 
feet,  instead  of  being  placed  parallel  with 
the  other  toes,  thus  forminr  a  kind  of 
*  band '  adapted  for  supporting  the  foot 
on  the  ground.  This  conversion  of  the 
feet  into  hand-like  organs  presented  to 
Cuvier's  mind  so  different  and  remark- 
able a  structure  from  the  disposition  of 
the  feet  and  toes  of  man,  that  he  sepa- 
rated man  as  a  sole  and  single  genus  to 


Quadruped  (kwod'r5-ped),  the  name 
^«u»«MMy^^  popularly  applied  to 
those  higher  vertebrate  animals  which 
possess  four  developed  limbs.  The  name 
Is  usually  restricted  to  four-footed  mam- 


t 

'•;^4 

jp*^ 

■m 

The  Mandrill  {Papio 


represent  the  distinct  and  opposing  order 
of  Bimana  or  *  two-handed'  mammalia. 
But  in  modem  soology  this  distinction  is 
held  not  to  exist  anatomically,  and  man 
is  generally  included  in  one  order  with 
the  apes  and  monkeys  —  the  order  Pri- 
mates, of  which  man  constitutes  a  dis- 
tinct family  or  section.  As  limited  to 
the  apes,  monkeys,  and  lemurs,  the  Ouad- 
rumana  are  characterised  by  the  follow- 
ing points:  —  The  hallux  (innermost  toe 
of  the  hind-limb)  is  separated  from  the 
other  toes,  and  is  opposite  to  them,  so 
that  the  hind-feet  hecome  prehensile 
hands.  The  pollex  (innermost  toe  of  the 
fore-limbs)  may  be  wanting,  but  when 
present  it  also  is  usually  opposable  to 
the  other  digits,  so  that  the  animal  be- 
comes truly  quadrumanous,  or  four^ 
handed.  The  teats  are  two  in  number, 
and  the  mammary  glands  are  on  the 
chest  as  in  man.  See  Lemurf,  Monkeys, 
Apeif  etc 


ftuadruplc  Alliance  i  n^^iiS^i^ 

so-called  from  the  number  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  concluded  in  1718  be- 
tween Great  Britain,  France,  and  Aus- 
tria, and  acceded  to  by  Holland  in  1719, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht  The  occasion  of  the  alliance 
was  the  seizure  by  Spain  of  Sardinia  in 
1717,  and  Sicily  in  1718,  both  of  which 
she  was  forced  to  give  up.  Another  quad- 
ruple alliance  was  that  of  Austria,  Rus- 
sia, Great  Britain,  and  Prussia,  in  1814, 
originating  in  the  coalition  which  had  ef- 
fected the  dissolution  of  the  French 
Empire. 

QnffiStor  (kwSs'tur),  the  name  of 
^  certain    magistrates    of    an- 

cient Rome  whose  chief  oflke  was  the 
management  of  the  public  treasure,  being 
receivers  of  taxes,  tribute,  etc  Qusetors 
accompanied  the  provincial  governors 
and  received  taxes,  paid,  the  troops,  etc 
The  office  could  at  first  be  held  only  by 
patricians  until  421  B.O.,  when  the  num- 
ber, which  had  formerly  been  two,  was 
doubled,  and  plebeians  became  eligible. 
The  number  was  further  increased  to 
eight  after  the  outbreak  of  the  first  Panic 
War.  As  province  after  province  was 
added  to  the  Roman  territory  the  number 
of  qusstors  was  again  increased,  till  un- 
der Sulla  it  reached  twenty^  and  in  the 
time  of  Julius  CJesar  forty. 
QuaSTfira  (k^ag'a;  ^gunt  Oi»<v^a),  a 
'^•***o&«"  species  of  the  horse  genus, 
nearlv  allied  to  the  sebra,  and  formerly 
found  abundantly  on  the  plains  of  South- 
ern Africa,  south  of  the  Vaal  River. 
Though  striped  like  the  sebra.  It  possessed 
no  bands  on  the  limbs ;  of  a  dark  or  black- 
ish-brown on  the  head,  neck,  and  shoul- 
ders, the  back  and  hind  quarters  were  of 
a  lighter  brown,  while  the  croup  was  of 
a  russet  grav.  The  under  parts  of  the 
body  were  white,  the  upper  parts  of  the 
legs  and  tall  being  marked  by  wliitish 
bars.  The  quagga  was  of  smaller  sise 
than  the  zebra,  and  in  general  conforma- 
tion bore  a  closer  resemblance  to  the 
horse.  Gregarious  in  habits,  the  quagga 
is  said  to  have  mingled  indiscriminately 
with  the  zebra  herds.  Its  food  consisted 
of  grasses  and  mimosa  leaves.  It  is  now 
said  to  be  absolutely  extinct,  having  been 
hunted  indiscriminately  bv  the  were, 
who  killed  thousands  of  them  for  their 
skins.  In  this  respect  its  fate  resembles 
that  of  the  bison  of  America.    The  ani- 
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Quail 


^Qiakeri 


mal  to  which  the  name  qoagga  Is  now  ap« 
piled  la  Buicheira  lebra.  Bee  Dauw. 
Dnoil  (hwil;  Cotumiw),  a  eenua  of 
'****"  raeorial  birds,  indoded  in  the 
family  of  the  partridges,  to  which  they 
are  nearly  allied,  but  from  which  they 
differ  in  being  smaller,  In  having  a  rela- 
tively shorter  tail,  no  red  space  above  the 
eye,  longer  wings,  and  no  spur  on  the 
legs.  The  common  quail  (C.  vulgdrii) 
is  a  migratory  bird,  and  Is  found  In  every 
country  of  Europe,  and  in  many  parts  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  It  is  about  8  inches  in 
length.  The  color  of  the  upper  parts  Is 
brownish  with  lighter  and  darker  mark- 
ings, of  the  under  parts  yellowish.  The 
quail  is  very  pugnacious,  and  in  some 
places  quail  fights  are  a  form  of  amuse- 
ment, as  was  the  case  al«n  In  ancient 
times.  Its  flesh  is  deemed  excellent  food, 
and  large  numbers  are  brought  alive  and 
dead  from  the  Continent  to  the  British 
markets.  In  Britain  these  birds  arrive 
early  in  May,  and  depart  southwards  in 


Oommon  Quail  (Ootumix  mUgHrii), 

October.  There  are  several  Other  species, 
in  appearance  and  habits  not  greatly  dif- 
fering from  the  common  quail,  as  the 
Coromandel  quail  (C  iewtUts),  the  Aus- 
tralian quail  (O.  auMifiUis),  the  white- 
throated  quail  (O.  tar^udia)^  the  Chinese 
Saail  (C  emoalfaotona)  ^  an  elegant  lit- 
e  species  measuring  only  4  hiches  in 
length,  etc  The  name  quail  is  given  in 
the  United  States  to  some  birds  of  other 

fenera,  as  the  Virginia  quail,  or  partridge 
Ortym),  and  the  Califomian  or  crested 
qoail  (Lophortyw) ,  The  Virginian  quaU 
is  conmion  throughout  North  America, 
and  extends  as  far  south  as  Honduras. 
It  is  rather  larger  than  the  fiuropean 
quail.  The  flesh  is  verv  white  and  tender, 
and  is  unequaled  in  delicacy  by  any  other 
member  of  its  order  in  America. 
Onalrprfli  (kwAlcers),  or  FaiKifDS,  a 
HUiUkcrB  ,^|^^y  ^^  Christians  which 

took  its  rise  in  England  about  the  middle 
of  the  17th  centurv.  Qeorge  Fox,  c  na- 
tive of  Drayton,  .in  Leicestershire,  was 
the  first  to  teach  the  religious  views 
which  distinguish  the  society.  He  com- 
■eoced  his  ministerial  Ubors  in  1647,  and 


immediately  fell  under  persecution.  But 
persecution,  as  usual,  enlisted  the  sympa- 
thies of  many  in  his  cause.  After  mak* 
ing  multitudes  of  converts  he  organised 
them  into  a  church,  which  became,  al- 
though not  until  after  severe  persecution, 
one  of  the  recognised  sects  of  Christian- 
ity. Among  the  eminent  members  of  the 
society  in  Its  early  days  we  may  men- 
tion William  Penn,  Robert  Barclay, 
George  Whitehead,  Stephen  Crisp,  Isaac 
Pennington,  John  Crook,  Thomas  Story, 
etc  The  early  Quakers  were  marked  as 
a  peculiar  people  by  their  testimonies 
against  oaths,  a  paid  ministry,  and  tithes ; 
their  use  of  the  singular  pronouns  when 
addressing  only  one  person;  their  refusal 
to  take  off  the  hat  as  a  compliment  to 
men ;  the  plainness  of  their  apparel ;  and 
their  disuse  of  the  ordinary  names  of  the 
months  and  days.  The  name  Quakers 
was  given  to  them  in  derision,  and  though 
they  accepted  the  name  they  call  them- 
selves by  that  of  Friends.  A  Derby 
magistrate  was  the  originator  of  the  de- 
risive epithet  according  to  Fox  himself 
— ^'because  I  made  him  tremble  at  the 
word  of  Ood.'  The  persecution  and  in- 
tolerance, of  which  they  were  the  victims 
both  in  England  and  America,  only 
tended  to  confirm  the  faith  and  strengthen 
the  bond  of  union  among  the  members 
of  the  rising  society;  and  in  neither 
country  could  it  induce  the  sufferers  to 
relinquish  their  conformity  to  what  they 
regarded  as  duty.  From  the  diffusion  of 
more  enlightened  views  on  the  subject  of 
religious  liberty,  acts  were  successively 
paaied  by  the  English  parliament  re- 
lieving Friends  from  the  oppression  un- 
der which  they  suffered,  tolerating  their 
mode  of  worship,  marriage,  etc.,  and  al- 
lowhig  them  in  a  court  of  justice  to  make 
an  affirmation  in  place  of  taking  an  oath 
in  the  usual  wav.  The  same  liberal 
policv  was  pursued  In  America.  One  of 
the  brightest  chapters  in  the  annals  of 
the  sect  is  that  relating  to  the  founding 
of  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania.  (See 
Penn,  WUliantf  PennaylvanUi,)  But,  as 
in  other  reforming  sects,  so  among  the 
^Friends,  success  in  the  course  of  time 
gradually  undermined  their  seal,  and  de- 

£  rived  them  of  many  of  their  character- 
itic  qualities.  Gradually  the  spread  of 
wealth  modified  the  stringency  of  their 
'sumptuary'  rules,  and  there  was  in 
consequence  a  rapid  decline  of  the  an- 
cient discipline.  Coincident  with  these 
relaxations  of  rule  arose  disputes  as  to 
doctrine.  About  the  year  1827  Ellas 
Hicks,  a  native  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
created  a  schism  In  the  society  by  pro- 
mulgating opinions  denying  the  miracu- 
lous conception,  divinity,  and  atonement 
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of  Christ,  and  also  the  divine  authority 
of  the  Scriptures.  One-fourth  the  sect 
in  America  followed  Hicks,  and  have 
since  been  known  as  Hicksite  Friends. 
The  schism  made  much  stir  among 
Friends  in  Great  Britain  as  well  as  in 
America,  and  a  movement  was  begun  in 
favor  of  higher  education,  and  of  a  re- 
laxation in  the  formality  of  the  society. 
This  movement,  headed  by  Joseph  John 
Gumey  of  Norwich,  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  a  body  of  Friends  in  America, 
and  the  result  was  a  division  among  the 
Orthodox  Friends  themselves,  and  the 
origin  of  a  new  sect,  known  as  Wilbur^ 
it^  from  John  Wilbur,  its  founder. 

The  society,  or  the  orthodox  section  of 
it,  believes  that,  under  the  gospel  dis- 
pensation, all  wars  and  fightings  are 
strictly  forbidden;  the  posiuve  injunc- 
tion of  Christ,  *  Love  your  enemies,'  etc.. 
entirely  precluding  the  indulgence  of 
those  passions  from  which  only  such  con- 
tests can  arise.  They  also  believe  that 
the  express  command,  *  Swear  not  at  ail,' 
prohibits  the  Christian  from  the  use  of 
judicial  as  well  as  other  oaths.  In  like 
manner,  following  the  spirit  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, they  believe  that  a  special  call  is 
necessary  to  constitute  a  true  minister 
of  the  gospel,  that  the  faithful  minister 
should  not  preach  for  a  pecuniary  re- 
ward, that  the  essential  baptism  is  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  not  by  water,  and  that  the 
Lord's  supper  is  also  entirely  of  a  spirit- 
ual nature.  They  therefore  renounce 
both  these  sacraments  so  far  as  the  ordi- 
nary outward  forms  are  concerned.  As 
to  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
the  incarnation,  crucifixion,  resurrection, 
redemption  through  Christ's  death,  justifi- 
cation, etc.,  their  beliefs  are  similar  to 
those  of  orthodox  Christians  generally. 
The  Friends  were  one  of  the  first  sects 
to  allow  women  to  teach  publicly.  As 
early  as  1727  they  censured  the  traffic  in 
slaves,  and  the  efforts  of  the  society  had 
a  great  influence  in  bringing  about  their 
emancipation.  They  object  to  balls,  gam- 
ing places,  horse  races,  theaters,  and 
music;  also  to  the  reading  of  plays,  ro- 
mances, and  novels;  and  enjoin  plainness 
of  dress  and  the  avoidance  of  ornaments. 

The  society  is  governed  by  its  own 
code  of  discipline,  which  is  enacted  and 
supported  by  meetings  of  four  degrees 
for  discipline  —  namely,  preparative, 
monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  meetings. 
The  preparative  digest  and  prepare  tne 
business  for  the  monthly  meetings,  in 
which  the  executive  power  is  principally 
lodged,  subject,  however,  to  the  revision 
and  control  of  the  quarterly  meetings, 
which  are  again  subject  to  the  supervision 
and    direction    of    the    yearly    meeiines. 


There  are  about  60,000  members  and 
adherents  in  Britain,  120,000  in  the 
United  States,  besides  small  numbers  in 
other  countries. 

QuakiiLfir  Grass  <?*'»«»)•  *  ««^«; 

^  o  ^*w«»w  of  grasses,  so-named 

from  their  spikelets  being  always  in  a 
state  of  tremulous  motion,  in  consequence 
of  the  wealmess  of  the  footstalks  by 
which  they  are  supported.  Briza  max- 
tmo,  a  native  of  Southern  Europe,  has 
long  been  cultivated  as  a  garden  annual 
on  account  of  its  large  and  handsome 
drooping  spikelets.  B.  media,  a  peren- 
nial plant,  is  naturalised  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston,  its  flowers  forming  elegant 
panicles. 

ftnamash  (kwam'ash),  the  North 
^^^^  Amencan  name  of  CamoM- 

•ia  etculenia,  a  plant  of  the  lily  family 
with  an  edible  Dulb.  These  bulbs  are 
much  eaten  by  the  Indians,  and  are  pre- 
pared by  baking  in  a  hole  dug  in  the 
ground,  then  pounding  and  drying  them 
into  cakes  for  future  use. 

ftuamoclit  if^^S?  "kIS*^  lv„!;  **„"V"^ 

01  climbing  ornamental 
plants,  nat  order  Convolvulaces,  chiefly 
found  in  the  hot  parts  of  America,  but 
some  species  are  indigenous  both  in  In- 
dia and  China, 

Qnandang  Un?f  ?ieiS%,iJS! 

dalwood     tree,     SanidHum     acuminatum, 
called  in  Australia  native  peach. 
ttuangSee.      ^ee  Ktcangsi, 

Quangtang.      ®^  Kwangtung. 

ftuantity  <^-;«.L%^^*a  .^^ 

of  which  it  is  capable  of  being  meas- 
ured, increased,  or  diminished,  relating 
to  bulk,  weight,  or  number.  In  mathe- 
matics a  quantity  is  anything  to  which 
mathematical  processes  are  applicable. 
In  grammar  it  signifies  the  measure  of  a 
syllable,  or  the  time  in  which  it  is  pro- 
nounced—  the  metrical  value  of  sylla- 
bles as  regards  length  or  weight  in  pro- 
nunciation. In  Latin  and  Greek  poetry 
quantity  and  not  accoit  regulates  the 
measure. 

anantock  Hills  (>^*5;Vo^);,« 

vation  in  England,  in  the  county  of 
Somerset,  extending  from  the  Bristol 
Channel,  near  Watchet,  northeast  to  be- 
tween Bridgewater  and  Taunton,  and 
rising  at  their  highest  point  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  1428  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
Qnanza    ^  '^^^^  ^'  Africa.    See  Co- 

Onfl.n'Delle  (ka-P€l'>»  a  small  town 
HUappeue  ^^   ^^   Canadian    Pacific 
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Railway,  in  the  district  of  Assiniboia,  a 
short  distance  east  of  Regina;  also,  the 
name  of  a  river  tributary  to  the  Assini- 
boine. 

Oiia.roTifiTiA  (kwor'an-ten;  It. 
HuaranXine  ^uarantina,  a  space  of 
forty  days),  the  period  (originally  forty 
days)  during  which  a  ship  coming  from 
a  port  suspected  of  contagion,  or  naying 
a  contagious  sickness  on  board,  is  for- 
bidden intercourse  with  the  place  at 
which  she  arrives.  This  form  of  quaran- 
tine is  confined  to  countries  where 
cholera,  yellow  fever,  etc,  have  to  be 
guarded  against.  By  act  of  Congress 
ptassed  in  1888  national  quarantine  sta- 
tions were  established;  and  it  is  made  a 
misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  or  im- 
prisonment, or  both,  for  the  master,  pilot, 
or  owner  of  any  vessel  entering  a  port  of 
the  United  States  in  violation  of  the  act, 
or  regulations  framed  under  it  Quaran- 
tine was  first  introduced  at  Venice  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  In  Britain  it  is 
now  practically  abolished,  the  port  sani- 
tary authorities  dealing  with  any  case 
reported  to  them. 

Quarefimon  (W-ren-yO^),  a  com- 
^t&«Mvguvu  njune  and  colliery  dis- 
trict of  Belgium,  province  of  Hainaut,  4 
miles  west  of  Mons.  It  has  coal  mines 
and  blast  furnaces.  Pop.  16,033. 
OnarlAfl  (kworlz),  Fbancis,  an  Eng- 
HlutriCB    ,\gjj  p^j^  y^^  i^  15^2,  near 

Rumford  in  Essex,  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn. 
He  was  for  some  time  cup-bearer  to  Eliza- 
beth, queen  of  Bohemia,  and  in  1G21 
went  to  Dublin,  where  he  became  under- 
secretary to  Archbishop  Ussher.  He  was 
driven  from  Ireland,  with  the  loss  of  his 
property,  by  the  rebellion  of  1641,  and 
was  appointed  chronologer  to  the  city 
of  London.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  wars  he  wrote  a  work  entitled 
the  Loyal  Convert,  which  gave  offense 
to  the  parliament;  and  when  he  after- 
wards joined  the  kins  at  Oxford  his  prop- 
erty was  sequestrated,  and  his  books  and 
MSS.  plundered.  He  was  so  much  af- 
fected oy  his  losses,  that  grief  is  sup- 
posed to  have  hastened  his  death  in  1644. 
Of  the  works  of  Quarles,  in  prose  and 
verse,  the  most  celebrated  is  his  Em- 
5{em«,  a  set  of  designs  illustrated  by 
verses.  Among  his  poems  are  Divine 
PoetnSf  Divine  Fancie»,  and  Argalut  and 
Parihenia,  His  Enchiridion  is  a  collec- 
tion of  brief  essays  and  aphorisms,  in 
vigorous  and  occasionally  eloquent  lan- 
guage. 

Onamero  (kwar-nft'rO),  Gulp  of,  in 
HUamerQ  ^^  Adriatic  Sea,  between 
Istria  and  the  Croatian  coast,  16  miles 
in  length  and  breadth.  It  is  nearly  in- 
18—8 


closed  leewards  by  the  islands  of  Cherso 
and  Veglia,  and  communicates  with  the 
Adriatic  by  three  channels.  The  seamen 
of  that  region  dread  the  gulf  on  account 
of  the  terrific  storms  to  which  it  is  sub- 
ject. 

OnAirel  (kwor'el),  a  bolt  or  dart  to 
^uoxxcA  be  shot  from  a  cross-bow,  or 
thrown  from  a  catapult,  espe- 
cially one  with  a  square  head  and 
pyramidal  point. 

Qnarrv  (kwor'i),  an  open  ex- 
^  "  cavation  made  for  ob- 
taining stone,  such  as  granite, 
marble^  sandstone,  limestone,  and 
slates.  Stones  suitable  for  import- 
ant building  purposes  are  usually 
found  at  a  good  distance  below 
the  surface.  In  the  case  of  un- 
stratified  rocks,  such  as  granite, 
whinstone,  etc.,  the  stone  is  most 
frequently  detached  from  the  mass  Quarrel, 
by  blasting,  a  process  by  which 
much  valuable  stone  is  wasted,  and  a 
different  method  is  employed  whenever 
it  is  found  possible.  This  is  frequently 
the  case  with  some  stratified  rocks,  such 
as  sandstone,  from  which  blocks  are  sepa- 
rated by  hand-tools  alone.  Small  holes 
a  few  Inches  asunder  are  cut  along  a 
certain  length  of  rock,  into  which  steel 
wedges  are  inserted.  These  are  driven 
in  by  heavy  hammers  until  the  stratum 
is  cut  through.  The  large  blocks  neces- 
sary for  monumental  purposes  are  gen- 
erally obtained  in  this  way,  and  before 
they  leave  the  quarry  they  are  usually  re- 
duce as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  rectan- 
gular form. 
Onarf    (kwort),  a  measure  of  capacity. 

Ion,  or  eight  gills. 

ttuartan  Ague-  ^^^o^- 

Quarter  (kwor'ter),  the  name  of  two 
^uaxu^x  mengureg^  one  of  weight  and 
the  other  of  capacity.  The  first  is  the 
fourth  part  of  a  hundredweight,  or  28 
lbs.  The  second  contains  8  bushels  of 
4  pecks. 

OnflrfAr  that  part  of  a  ship*s  side 
HUHXiiCry  which  lies  towards  the  stern, 
or  which  is  comprehended  between  the 
aft-most  end  of  the  main  chains  and  the 
sides  of  the  stem. 

Quarter-days*  i?  England,  the  day 

^i&a.xii«x  \M,a,joy  ^jjj^^  begins  each  quar- 
ter of  the  year.  They  are  Lady-day 
(March  25),  Midsummer-day  (June  24), 
Michaelmas-day  (September  29),  Christ- 
mas-day (December  25).  These  days 
have  been  adopted  between  landlord  and 
tenant  for  entering  or  quitting  lands  or 
houses  and  for  paying  rent.  In  Scotland 
the  legal  terms  are,   Whitsunday    (May 
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16) ,  and  Martinnuui  (November  11)  ;  the 
ooDTentional  terms  Candlemas  (Febra- 
ary  2),  and  Lammas  (August  1)  make 
ap  tbe  quarter-days. 

anarteMeck,  S?erSS.Tp.?rJf  Z 

upper  deck,  of  a  vessel,  extending  from 
the  main-mast  to  the  stem,  or  to  the 
poop  (when  there  is  one).  In  ships  of 
war  it  is  specially  set  apart  for  the  of- 
ficers. 

auartering  <,'S^.'"t'°'i.VidV^ 

coat  into  four  or  more  quarters  or  quar- 
terings,  by  perpendicular  and  horisontal 
lines,  etc     See  Heraldry, 

ftuarter-master  i  kwor'ter-mas'ter) , 
^(MftAvvA  UAC1.0VVX    Ijj    ^jj^    army,    an 

officer  who  attends  to  the  quarters  for 
the  soldiers,  their  provisions,  fuel,  forage, 
ete.  There  is  a  quarter-master  on  the 
staff  of  each  regiment,  in  which  he  holds 
the  relative  rank  of  lieutenant.  A  quar- 
ter-master in  the  navy  is  a  petty  officer 
appointed  by  the  captain,  who,  besides 
having  charge  of  the  stowage  of  ballast 
and  prov'^ions,  coiling  of  ropes,  etc.,  at- 
tends to  the  steering  of  the  ship. 

Quartermaster-general,  ^m^^ 

of  high  rank  in  the  armv,  whose  depart- 
ment is  charged  with  all  orders  relating 
to  the  marching,  embarking,  disembark- 
ing, billetirvrt  quartering,  and  cantoning 
of  troops,  encampments  and  camp  equip- 
age. The  quartermaster-general  is  at- 
tached to  a  whole  army  under  a  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  holds  the  rank  of 
brigadier^general. 

Quartermaster-sergeant  ^^^^ 

sioned  officer  who  acts  as  assistant  to 
the  quarter-master. 

Quartern  ( ^wor'tem ) ,  a  t^  some- 
^iMMv^AAA  times  used  to  designate 
the  fourth  of  a  peck,  or  of  a  stone ;  as  the 
quartern-loaf.  In  liquid  measure  it  is 
the  fourth  part  of  a  pint 

ftuarter-sessions,  i?.f  SfiSVcSm: 

inal  jurisprudence  held  quarterly  by  the 
justices  of  the  peace  in  counties,  and  by 
the  recorder  in  boroughs.  The  jurisdic^ 
tion  of  these  courts,  originally  confined 
to  matters  touching  breaches  of  the  peace, 
has  been  zradually  extended  to  the 
smaller  misdemeanors  and  felonies,  but 
with  many  exceptions.  Similar  courts 
have  been  introduced  into  the  United 
States,  and  are  closely  connected  with 
courts  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  (which 
see) . 

Quarter-staff,  *"  f^  5?'"/^  "^f^K 

^uAAvvA  0i#«Mj.)  ^^  formed  of  a  stout 
pole  about  6i  feet  long,  generally  loaded 


with  iron  at  both  ends.  It  was  grasped 
by  one  hand  in  the  middle,  and  by  the 
other  between  the  middle  axid  the  end. 
In  the  attack  the  hitter  hand  shifted 
from  one  quarter  of  the  stalf  to  the  other, 
giving  the  weapon  a  rapid  circular  mo- 
tion, which  brought  the  loaded  ends  oo 
the  adversary  at  unexpected  points. 
Quartet,  <^>^  QUABrpr  (kwpr-tef  >, 
^^^  >  a  musical  composition  for 
four  instruments,  generally  stringed  in- 
struments (that  is,  two  violins,  one  viola 
or  tenor  violin,  and  one  violoncello) ; 
also  a  composition  for  four  voices,  with 
or  without  accompaniment. 
Onii rfn  (kwor'tO;  4to),  a  book  of  the 
HuaHiU  ^  ^j  jjj^  ^^^^Yi  of  a  sheet; 

a  sixe  made  by   twice   folding  a  sheet* 
which  then  makes  four  leaves. 
Quartz   (hwortz),   the  name  given  to 
^  numerous  varieties  of  the  na- 

tive oxide  of  silicon,  called  also  silicic 
acid.  Quarts  embraces  a  large  number 
of  varieties.  When  pure  its  composition 
is  expressed  by  the  formula  SiOs.  It 
occurs  both  crystallized  and  massive,  and 
in  both  states  is  most  abundantly  dif- 
fused throughout  nature,  and  is  especially 
one  of  the  constituents  of  granite  and  the 
older  rocks.  When  crystallized  it  gen- 
erally occurs  in  hexagonal  prisms,  ter- 
minated bv  hexagonal  pyramids.  It 
scratches  glass  readily,  gives  fire  with 
steel,  becomes  positively  electrical  b; 
friction*  and  two  pieces  when  rubbed  to- 
gether become  luminous  in  the  dark. 
The  colors  are  various,  as  white  or  milky, 
gray,  reddish,  yellowish  or  brownish,  pnr^ 
pie,  blue,  green.  Quarts  veins  are  often 
found  in  metamorphic  rocks,  and  fre- 
quently contain  rich  deposits  of  gold. 
The  principal  varieties  of  quarts  known 
by  distinit  names  are  the  following:  1, 
rock-cryial;  2,  9moky  quartz;  3,  yeHUno 
quartz;  4,  amethyst;  C,  §iderite  or  blue 

guartz;  6,  roee  quartz;  7,  miUcy  quartz; 
)  irised  quartz;  9,  common  quartz:  10, 
fat  iffreaey)  quartz;  11,  flint;  12,  hom» 
•tone;  13,  Lydian  ztone;  14,  floatztone 
(zwimming  ztone) ;  15,  flhrouz  quartz; 
16,  radiating  quartz;  17,  chaloedony; 
18,  oamelian;  19,  chryzopraze;  20,  agate. 
The  name  rock-crystal  is  applied  to  trans- 
parent and  colorless  crystals.  Smoky 
quarts  consists  of  crystals  and  crystal* 
line  masses  which  are  translucent  and 
of  a  brown  color.  Yellow  quarts,  some- 
times called  Bohemian  or  Scottish  topoB^ 
is  transparent,  and  of  various  shades  of 
yellow.  Amethyst  is  of  every  shade  of 
violet,  and  nearlv  transparent.  Siderite 
is  of  an  azure-blue  color,  and  never  in 
regular  crystals.  Rose  quarts  is  of  a 
rose-red  color.  Milky  quarts  is  massive, 
translucent,   and   of  a  milk-white  color. 
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Irised  quarti  exhibits  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow.  Fat  or  greasy  quarts  has  the 
appearance  of  having  been  immersed  in 
oil.  Flint  has  a  more  compact  texture 
than  common  quarts,  is  dull,  only  trans- 
lucent on  the  edges,  of  a  brownish  color, 
and  breaks  with  a  conchoidal  fracture. 
Homstone  resembles  flint,  but  its  con- 
choidal fracture  is  less  distinct.  Lydian 
stone  differs  from  flint  chiefly  in  having 
a  darker  color,  less  translucency,  and  a 
fracture  somewhat  slaty;  when  black  it 
is  often  called  ha9anite.  Floatstone  con- 
sists of  a  delicate  tissue  of  minute  crvs- 
tals,  visible  only  under  a  powerful 
magnifier.  Owing  to  the  cavities  it  con- 
tains it  will  sometimes  float  on  water. 
Fibrous  quartz  consists  of  those  varieties 
which  are  in  distinct  parallel  concretions. 
Radiating  quartz  is  like  fibrous  quartz, 
except  that  the  fibers  diverge  from  a  com- 
mon center,  and  resemble  the  radii  of  a 
circle,  instead  of  being  parallel.  Chal- 
cedony includes  those  varieties  of  radia- 
ting quartz  where  the  thickness  of  the 
indiviuuals  becomes  so  much  diminished 
as  to  render  them  nearly  or  altogether 
impalpable.  Gamelian  differs  from  chalce- 
dony merely  in  having  a  blood-red  color. 
Chrysoprase  also  resembles  chalcedony 
in  composition,  except  that  It  is  granu- 
lar instead  of  fibrous;  its  col^  '  is  apple- 
green.  Agate  implies  the  occurrence  of 
two  or  more  of  the  above  varieties  ex- 
isting together  in  intimate  union.  Oat's 
eye,  avanturine,  prase,  plasma,  helio- 
trope, Gompostella  nvacinth,  jrper  (red, 
!>rown,  stnped,  and  ^orcelr.in.  .  jasper 
aga.:.  Mocha  stone,  Venus-hair  agate, 
etc.,  formerljr  included  under  quartz, 
are  only  mixtures  of  this  mineral 
with  other  substances.  Several  var'  j 
of  quartz  are  of  important  use  in  the 
arts  and  manufactures.  The  ancients  re- 
garded rock-crystal  as  petrified  water, 
and  made  use  of  it  for  the  fabrication  of 
▼ases.  At  present  it  is  employed  not 
only  for  cups,  urns,  chandeliers,  etc.,  but 
for  reals,  spectacle-glasses,  and  optical 
instruments.  Quartz  enters  into  the 
composition  of  glass,  both  white  and  col- 
ored. In  the  manufacture  of  porcelain 
it  is  added  in  the  state  of  an  impalpable 
powder,  and  forms  part  of  the  paste;  it 
18  also  used  in  other  kinds  of  pottery. 
Quartz  is  used  as  a  flux  in  the  melting 
of  several  kinds  of  ores,  particularly 
those  of  copper,  and  in  other  metallur^ 
gical  processes.  Touchstone  is  a  hard 
velvety-black  variety  of  Lydian  stone. 

Quartzite   (^wort^zit).    quartz- 

^iMi.AVM.i#«  BOCK,  a  metaphor ic  strati- 
fied granular-crystalline  rock  consisting 
entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  of  quartz. 
U  is  usually  a  sandstone  which  has  been 


altered  by  heat,  etc.  It  is  generally  of  a 
grayish  or  pinkish-gray  color,  from  a 
slight  trace  of  iron. 

QnaSfl  (^^A")*  o^  KvASS,  a  sour,  fer* 
^  mented   liquor,   made   by   pour^ 

ing  warm  water  on  rye  or  barley  meal, 
and  drunk  by  the  peasantry  of  Russia. 
Quassia  (awashT-a),  a  genus  of  South 
^  American  tropical  plants,  con- 

sisting of  trees  and  shrubs,  natural  order 
Simarubacee.  The  wood  of  two  species 
is  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of 
QuoMia:  Q,  amAra,  a  native  of  Panama, 
Venezuela,  Guiana,  and  Northern  Brazil, 
a  small  tree  with  handson^e  crimson 
flowers;  and  Q.  exceUa  (Piorxna  cmceUa, 
Lindley) ,  a  native  of  Jamaic. .  The  lat- 
ter furnishes  the  Ugnum  quassuB  of  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia.  Both  ^cinds  are* 
imported  in  billets,  and  are  inodorous, 
but  intensely  bitter,  especially  the  Ja- 
maica quassia.  Quassia  is  a  pure  and 
simple  Ditter,  posseesiag  marked  tonic 
properties.  Ar  infusion  of  quassia 
sweetened  with  sugar  is  useful  to  de- 
stroy flies.  Q,  ewceUa  was  formerly  sub- 
stituted by  some  brewers  for  hops,  br*. 
is  now  prohibited  under  severe  pcnaltic::. 
Quaternions  (kwa-ter'ni-unz),  _lhc 
^iftMvvAAu.vM.o  name  given  by  rjir  »^il- 
liam  Rowan  Hamilton  to  a  method  c? 
mathematical  investigation  discovered 
and  developed  by  him.  It  Is  most  im- 
portant in  its  applications  to  physics, 
especially  in  crystallography,  optics,  kine- 
matics, and  electro-dynamics.  According 
to  the  discoverer,  'A  Quaternion  is  Hi 

auotient  of  two  vectors,  or  of  two 
irected  right  lines  in  space,  considered 
as  depending  on  a  system  of  Four  Oeo- 
r.ietrical  Elements;  and  as  expressible  by 
an  algebraical  symbol  of  Ouadrinomial 
Form,  The  science,  or  ValculuM,  of 
Quaternions,  is  a  new  mathematical 
method  vherein  the  foregoing  conception 
of  a  quaternion  is  unfolded,  and  sym- 
bolically expressed,  and  is  applied  to 
various  classes  of  algebraical,  geometrical, 
and  physical  questions,  so  as  to  discover 
many  new  theorems,  and  to  arrive  at  the 
solution  of  many  difficult  problems.' 

ftuatre-Bras  r-»VNn"Te 

province  of  South  Brabant,  20  miles 
s.  8.  E.  of  Brussels,  situated  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  main  roads  between  Brus- 
sels and  Gharleroi,  and  from  Nivelle  to 
Namur.  It  is  famous  for  the  battle 
fought  here  (June  16,  1S15)  between  the 
English  under  Wellington  and  the  French 
under  Ney,  in  which  the  former  were 
victorious. 

Qnatrcf ages  de  Brten  JJ*  bSS?! 

Jeak    Louis    Abmand    db,    a    Frendi 
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naturalist,  born  in  1810;  took  his  M.D. 
degree  at  Straaburg  in  1838;  and  became 

Erofessor  of  zoology  at  Toulouse,  the 
iyc4e  at  Paris,  and  professor  of  anatomy 
and  ethnoloay  at  the  Mus4e  d*Histoire 
Naturelle.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society,  London,  in  1879. 
His  contributions  to  science  include 
numerous  researches  into  the  lower  grades 
of  life,  and  a  valuable  series  of  anthro- 
pological studies.  Among  his  more  im- 
portant works  are  Souvenir*  d^un  Naiur^ 
alisie  (1854),  Crania  Ethnica  (1875- 
79),  De  VE9pice  Humaine  (1877),  Horn- 
met  Fo99ile9  ei  Homme*  Sauvagee 
(1883),  La  Distribution  Giographique 
dee  'Sigritoe  (1883),  V Homme  Tertiaire 
(1885),  le9  Pygmies  (1887),  and  Intro- 
duction d  V6tude  de»  Race*  Humaine* 
(1887-89).  He  died  in  1892. 
ttuatrefoil  (fewft't^r-foil),  in  archi- 
^  •*"  ^*^  *  tecture,  an  openmg  or  a 
panel  divided  by  cusps  or  foliations  into 
four  leaves,  or  more  correctly  the  leaf- 
shaped  figure  formed  by  the  cusps.  It 
is  an  ornament  which  has  been  supposed 
to  represent  the  four  leaves  of  a  cruci- 
form flower,  and  is  common  in  the  tracery 


Qoatrefoils. 

of  Gothic  windows.  Bands  of  small 
quatrefoils  are  much  used  as  ornaments 
in  the  perpendicular  Gothic  stvle,  and 
sometimes  in  the  decorated.  The  same 
name  is  also  given  to  flowers  and  leaves 
of  similar  form  carved  as  ornaments  on 
moldings,  etc. 

Quaver  (i^wft'ver),  a  note  and  meas- 
^uavcx     ^j.g  Q^  jjjjj^  jjj  music,  equal  to 

Halt  a  crotchet  or  the  eighth  of  a  semi- 
breve.     See   Music. 

Qnav  (^^^y  ^  landing-place  substan- 
^ **•"•/  tially  built  along  a  line  of  coast 
or  a  river  bank,  or  round  a  harbor,  and 
having  posts  and  rings  to  which  vessels 
may  be  moored,  frequently  also  cranes 
and  storehouses  for  the  convenience  of 
merchant  ships. 

Ohav  ^k^&)*  Matthew  Staioxt,  po- 
vuajr  ijji^ji^i  leader,  born  at  Dillsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1833 ;  died  in  1904.  He 
graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  became  a  colonel  in 
the  Civil  war,  and  was  afterwards  pri- 
vate secretary  of  the  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Elected  to  the  legislature  in 
1861,  after  holding  other  positions,  he 
was  elected  State  treasurer  in  1885  and 
United  Sutes  Senator  in  1887.    Shrewd 


and  alert  in  political  movements,  he 
gradually  gained  leadership  in  and  con- 
trol of  the  Republican  organization  iu 
Pennsylvania,  what  is  called  the  '  polit- 
ical machine'  reaching  its  highest  de- 
velopment in  his  hands.  In  18^  he  was 
tried  for  misappropriation  of  public 
funds,  but  was  acquitted.  He  was  re- 
garded as  the  ablest  of  leaders  in 
^machine'  politics. 

Quebec  (^we-bek'),  a  city  and  ship- 
^  ping  port  of  the  Dominion  of 

Canada,  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  situated  on  a  promontory  near 
the  confluence  of  the  St  Charles  with  the 
St  LfSwrence,  terminating  abruptly  in 
Cape  Diamond,  which  has  a  height  of  333 
feet,  and  on  the  banks  of  both  streams. 
It  is  about  400  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  St  LfSwrence  and  140  miles  north- 
east of  Montreal,  to  which  the  river  is 
navigable  for  large  vessels.  It  is  divided 
into  the  upper  and  lower  towns.  The 
former,  placed  on  the  summit  of  the 
promontory,  is  strongly  fortified,  the  for- 
tifications comprising  a  citadel  and  other 
works.  The  view  from  the  heights  here 
looking  down  the  river  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world.  The  lower  town, 
the  great  seat  of  business,  lies  under  the 
cliffs,  along  the  St  Lawrence  and  the 
St  Charles.  The  streets  are  mostly  nar- 
row, irregular,  and  frequently  steep,  ex- 
cepting in  the  suburbs,  which  are  modem 
and  built  upon  a  more  regular  plan. 
Among  the  principal  edifices  are  the  par- 
liament buildings,  the  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral,  the  Protestant  cathedral,  the 
new  court-houses,  the  new  town-hall,  and 
the  Scotch  church.  The  chief  educa- 
tional institution  is  Laval  University, 
with  faculties  of  law,  medicine,  the- 
olot^and  arts,  and  a  library  of  nearly 
80,(j00  volumes.  Another  great  educa- 
tional institution  is  the  Grand  Seminary. 
The  chief  convent  is  the  Ursuline  convent, 
covering  7  acres  of  ground,  and  having 
connected  with  it  an  extensive  establish- 
ment for  the  education  of  females.  It  has 
buildings  dating  from  168a  Much  of  the 
town  has  an  antique  aspect.  On  the 
Plains  of  Abraham,  west  of  the  upper 
town,  a  column  40  feet  high  has  been 
erected  to  the  memory  of  General  Wolfe; 
while  in  the  upper  town  there  is  a  band- 
some  obelisk,  65  feet  high,  to  the  joint 
memory  of  the  two  commanders,  Wolfe 
and  Montcalm,  who  both  fell  in  the 
1759  capture  oi  Quebec.  Shipbuilding  is 
the  chief  industry.  There  are  also  man- 
ufactures of  iron-castings,  machinery, 
cutlery,  nails,  leather,  paper,  india-rubber 
goods,  rope,  tobacco,  beetroot-sugar,  etc. 
Quebec  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  O&nadiao 
trade   in   timber,   immense  quantities  oi 
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which  are  here  accumulated,  so  that  at 
certain  seasons  rafts  moored  within  booms 
may  be  seen  extending  along  the  water's 
edge  for  6  miles.  The  basin  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  immediately  below  the  town, 
where  it  is  2500  yards  wide,  affords  ex- 
cellent anchorage  for  ships  of  large  ton- 
nage, while  the  wharves  along  the  banks 
of  both  rivers  afford  accommodation  for 
the  largest  vessels.  The  river  is  free 
from  ice  usually  from  the  1st  of  April  till 
the  middle  of  December.  Quebec  was 
founded  in  1608  by  Champlain,  who  was 
seut  on  an  exploring  expedition  from 
France.  In  1629  it  came  mto  the  hands 
of  the  English,  but  was  restored  in  1632 
to  the  French,  in  whose  possession  it  re- 
mained till  1759,  when  It  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British  in  conseouence  of 
Wolfe'c  famous  victory  on  the  Flains  of 
Abraham.  The  great  bulk  of  the  inhab- 
itants (more  than  five-sixths)  are  Ro- 
man Catholics,  chiefly  French  Canadians, 
and  French  continues  the  common  lan- 
guage of  the  city  and  province.  Pop. 
(1911)  78490. 

Quebec  '^^  eastern  province  of  the 
^  >    Dominion  of  Canada,  extend- 

ing from  Hudson  Strait  on  the  north  to 
New  Brunswick,  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont  and  New  York  on  the  south,  and 
from  Labrador  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence on  the  east  to  Ontario  on  the  west. 
It  is  Canada's  largest  province,  there 
being  703.653  square  miles  of  land  and 
16,000  miles  of  water  area,  exclusive  of 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  By  the  Fed- 
eral Act  of  1912  Quebec  gained  354,961 
square  miles,  formerly  included  in  the 
Northwest  Territories.  The  province  is 
1000  miles  from  E.  to  w.,  1200  from  N.  to  s. 
The  surface  of  the  country  is  very  varied, 
being  diversified  by  mountains,  rivers, 
lakes  and  extensive  forests.  The  chief 
mountains  are  the  Notre  Dame  or  Shick- 
shook  Mountains,  extending  along  the 
south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  form- 
ing a  table-land  1500  feet  high,  with 
peaks  rising  to  the  height  of  4000  feet; 
and  the  Laurentian  Mountains,  or  Lau- 
rentides,  which  stretch  from  the  coast  of 
Labrador  to  the  Ottawa  River,  and  rise  to 
a  height  of  from  1200  to  4000  feet 
The  chief  islands  are  Anticosti,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
Magdalen  Islands,  in  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence.  The  chief  river  is  the  St. 
I^wrence,  which  flows  throush  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  province.  Next  to  it 
in  importance  is  its  chief  tributary,  the 
Ottawa,  over  7000  miles  in  length.  The 
other  largest  rivers  are  the  St.  Maurice 
and  the  Saguenay,  this  stream  and  the 
Ottawa  being  notable  for  grand  and  beau- 
tiful scenery.    The  province  boasts  many 


beautiful  lakes,  the  chief  being  Grand 
Lake,  Temiscamingue,  and  Lake  St 
John,  from  which  issues  the  Saguenay. 
The  climate  is  variable,  though  salubri-. 
ous,  the  temperature  ranging  from  20^ 
below  zero  in  winter  to  90^  above  in  sum- 
mer. The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and 
well  suited  for  the  growth  of  cereals,  bay, 
etc.;  maize,  flax,  and  tobacco  are  also 
grown,  especially  to  the  west  of  the  lon- 
gitude of  Quebec,  while  grapes,  melons, 
peaches,  and  tomatoes  in  this  region  come 
to  maturity  in  the  open  air.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  province  is  still  covered  with 
forest,  the  white  and  red  pines  and  the 
oak  being  the  most  valuable  trees  for  tim- 
ber. The  fisheries  are  extensive  and  val- 
uable. The  minerals  worked  include  apa- 
tite, asbestos,  gold,  copper,  iron,  plum- 
bago, etc.  The  manufactures  are  steadily 
increasing,  and  include  furniture,  leather, 
paper,  chemicals,  boots  and  shoes,  woolen 
goods,  steam  and  agricultural  machinery. 
The  chief  exports  are  timber  and  fish.  The 
educational  system  embraces  institutions 
of  all  grades,  from  primary  schools  up- 
wards, at  the  top  being  three  aniversities 
—  Laval  University,  Quebec  (Roman 
Catholic) ;  Macgill  Universi^,  Montreal 
(Protestant)  ;  and  Bishop's  College,  Len- 
noxville  (Anglican).  The  affairs  of  the 
province  are  administered  by  a  lieutenant- 
governor  (appointed  by  the  governor-gen- 
eral) and  an  executive  council  composed 
of  o  members^  assisted  by  a  legislative 
assembly  of  65  members  and  a  legislative 
council  of  24  members.  The  latter  hold 
their  appointments  for  life;  the  former 
are  elected  bv  the  people  for  five  years. 
The  capital  is  Quebec,  but  Montreal  is 
the  largest  town.  Population  2,002,712, 
of  whom  1,429,186  are  Roman  Catholics, 
mostly  of  French  descent 
Quebracho  (.ke-bra'chO),  the  name 
^i&^MAMvuv  given  to  several  trees  of 
different  genera,  but  with  similar  quali- 
ties, indigenous  to  South  America,  val- 
uable alike  for  their  wood  and  their  bark. 
The  red  quebracho  (Looapterygium  Lo- 
rentii,  family  Anacardiacete)  is  very 
hard,  but  splits  easily.  The  bark  and 
wood  are  used  in  tanning.  The  white 
quebracho  (AMpido^perma  quebracho)  is 
used  for  wood-engraving.  The  bark  con- 
tains six  alkaloidi,  and  is  used  therapeu- 
tically as  a  remedy  for  asthma,  being  em- 
ployed as  a  decoction  and  a  tincture. 
Qnedftk  (  kwe'da  ),  or  K  E D D  A  H,  a 
^  *****  small  state  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  north  of  Prov- 
ince Wellesley.  It  is  a  well-wooded  and 
mountainous  country,  with  numerous 
rivers,  for  the  most  part  navigable.  The 
climate  is  warm  but  healthy.  The  chief 
products  are  rice,  pepper,  ivory,  and  tin. 
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Pop.  80,000.  The  capital,  of  the  aame 
name,  has  a  population  of  6000. 

auedlinburg  ^^^'""p'rS^iL' p 

ernment  of  Macdeburg,  province  of  Sax- 
ony, at  the  foot  of  the  Hars  Mountains, 
85  miles  8.  w.  of  Magdeburg.  On  an 
eminence  above  the  town  is  an  old  castle, 
once  the  residence  of  the  abbesses  of 
Quedlinbuiv,  who,  as  princesses  of  the 
empire,  had  a  vote  in  the  diet  The  man- 
ufactures are  various,  including. woolens, 
beet-root  sugar,  wine,  leather,  diemicals» 
etc.  Pop.  (1910)  27ja00. 
Queen  (kwSn:  Anglo-Saxon,  oto^,  a 
^**^  "■  woman),  the  wife  of  a  king. 
In  Britain  the  queen  is  either  queen-con' 
sari,  or  merely  wife  of  the  reigning  king, 
and  is  in  general  (unless  where  expressly 
exempted  by  law)  upon  the  same  footing 
with  other  subjects,  behig  to  all  intents 
the  king's  subject,  and  not  his  equal;  or 
queenrregent^  regnant,  or  sovereign,  who 
holds  the  crown  in  her  own  right,  and  has 
the  same  powers,  prerogatives,  and  duties 
as  if  she  had  been  a  king,  and  whose 
husband  is  a  subject;  or  queen-dotoager, 
widow  of  the  king,  who  enjoys  most  of 
the  privileges  which  belonged  to  her  as 
queen-consort  In  Prussia,  Sweden,  Bel* 
giuLj,  and  France  there  can  be  no  queen- 
regnant.    See  8alio  Law, 

aneen-bee,  ^^^:^t  If/W- 

developed  and  prolific  female  in  the  hive, 
all  the  other  inhabitants  being  either 
males  (that  is  drones)  or  neuters.  The 
queen  alone  gives  birth  to  new  swarms. 
See  Bee, 

Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  ^^^^'J'f. 

ands  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  off  the 
mainland  of  British  Columbia,  north  of 
Vancouver  Island,  discovered  by  Cook 
about  1770,  and  annexed  to  the  British 
crown  in  1787.  The  northernmost  of  the 
two  larger  islands  is  called  Graham 
Island,  and  the  southernmost  Moresby 
Island.  The  greatest  length  of  the  two 
together  is  about  160  miles,  and  the  great- 
est breadth  (of  the  northern  island)  about 
70  miles.  All  the  islands  are  covered 
with  magnificent  forests;  gold-bearins 
quartz  of  rich  quality  has  been  found^  and 
copper  and  iron  ores  and  a  fine  vein  of 
anthracite  coal  also  exist.  There  are 
numerous  creeks  suitable  for  harbors. 
The  climate  is  excellent  The  islands 
form  part  of  British  Columbia. 

Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  Se^'i^to 

the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  separating  Van- 
couver Island  from  the  mainland  of 
British  America  on  the  north,  and  form- 
ing the  commencement  of  a  long  series 


of  inlets  continued  along  the  north  and 
east  of  that  island. 

Queen-of-the-meadows.  ^J^J^ 
Queens^  College,  ^^^^  i^g 

by  Margaret  of  Anjou,  queen  of  Henry 
VI,  and  again  in  1466  by  Elizabeth, 
queen  of  Edward  IV.  The  college  build- 
ings are  among  the  most  interesting  in 
the  university.  John  Fisher,  Thomas 
Fuller,  and  Bishop  Pearson  were  mem- 
bers of  the  college. 

auccn'8  CoUegc,  o^^fJ\  Y^' 

by  Robert  Eglesfield,  chaplain  to  Philippa, 
queen  of  Edward  III,  and  it  is  from  her 
that  it  gets  its  name.  The  subsequent 
foundations  of  John  Michel,  Sir  Francis 
Bridgman,  and  Lady  Margaret  Hunger- 
ford  were  consolidated  into  one  with  that 
of  Eglesfield  in  1868. 

Queen's  CoUeges,  ^t^l^"^  ~iSS 

situated  resoectively  at  Belfast,  Cork,  and 
Galway,  and  established  in  1849  by  an  act 
of  parliament  passed  in  1846.  They  are 
at  present  regulated  by  the  charters  of 
1863.  Students  of  the  Queen's  Ck>lleges 
may  obtain  degrees  in  arts,  medicine,  and 
law  from  the  Royal  University  of  Ire- 
land (which  see). 

Queen's  County,  fanWthe'p^T 

ince  of  Leinster.  with  an  area  of  664  sq. 
miles.  The  surface  is  generally  flat,  but 
rises  in  the  northwest  into  the  Slieve- 
Bloom  Mountains,  whose  highest  summit 
is  1734  feet  above  sea-level.  Iron,  cop- 
per, and  manganese  are  found,  but  not 
worked.  Limestone  abounds,  and  in  a 
few  places  marble  is  obtained.  The  soil 
is  generally  fertile,  although  bogs  are 
numerous  towards  the  center  of  the 
county.  The  rivers  Barrow  and  Nore 
both  rise  in  the  Slieve-Bloom  Mountains. 
Agriculture  is  not  generally  in  an  improv- 
ing state,  drainage  in  particular  being 
much  wanted.  The  principal  crops  are 
oats,  barley,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  man- 
gel-wurzel    Fop.  67,417. 

Queensland    IJi^^l^^^^V.u^"?.  ®^ 

^ia^^uoM%uu.  ^^  States  of  the  CJom- 
monwealth  of  Australia,  comprising  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  continent  north 
of  New  South  Wales  and  east  of  South 
Australia  and  Northern  Territory,  being 
elsewhere  bounded  by  the  Gulf  of  Car- 
pentaria, Torres  Strait  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  A  large  portion  is  within  the 
tropics,  the  most  northern  part  forming 
a  peninsula  known  as  Cart  \ork.  It  has 
an  area  of  670,500  square  n^iles.  and  is 
divided  into  twelve  large  aistricts, 
namely,     Moreton     (East     and     West). 
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Darling  Downs.  Burnett,  Port  Curtis, 
Maranoa*  Lelchnardt,  Kennedy,  Mitchell, 
Warreso,  Gr^ory,  Burke,  and  Cook. 
Most  of  these  districts  are  now  subdivided 
into  counties.  Towards  the  west  a  large 
portion  of  the  surface  is  dry  and  barren, 
but  towards  the  east,  and  for  a  long 
stretch  along  the  coast,  boundless  plains 
or  downs,  admirably  adapted  for  sheep- 
walks,  and  ranges  of  hills,  generally  well 
wooded  and  intersected  by  fertile  valleys, 
form  the  prevailing  features  of  the  coun- 
try. The  coast  is  skirted  bv  numerous 
jsiands,  and  at  some  distance  is  the  Great 
Barrier  Reef.  The  highest  mountains 
are  near  the  coast,  the  greatest  elevation 
being  about  5400  feet  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Brisbane,  the  Burnett,  the 
Pioneer,  the  Fitzroy,  and  the  Burdekin 
flowing  into  the  Pacific,  and  the  Flinders 
and  Mitchell  into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 
Some  of  these  streams  are  navigable  for 
a  considerable  distance  inland.  The  coast 
is  indented  with  many  noble  bays,  afford- 
ing some  capacious  natural  harbors,  which 
have  already  been  brought  into  practical 
use  as  the  outlets  for  the  produce  of  the 
adjacent  districts.  The  climate  is 
healthy,  and  the  temperature  compara- 
tively equable.  The  mean  temperature  at 
Brisbane  is  69%  the  extreme  range  being 
from  35®  to  106®.  In  the  more  northern 
parts  the  climate  is  tropical.  The  rain- 
fall in  the  interior  is  scanty  and  variable ; 
the  mean  at  Brisbane  is  about  35  inches. 
The  indigenous  animals  and  plants  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  rest  of  Australia. 
Crocodiles  may  be  mentioned  as  inhabit- 
ing some  of  the  northern  rivers.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  valuable  timber  trees, 
and  a  rare  thing  in  Australia,  a  few  good 
indigenous  fruits.  Sheep-farming  is  the 
chief  industry,  but  agriculture  (includ- 
ing sugar-growing),  cattle  rearing,  and 
mining  are  also  important  The  soil  and 
climate  are  well  suited  for  the  production 
of  all  the  ordina^  cereals,  as  well  as 
maise,  tobacco,  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  etc. 
The  chief  products  are  sugar,  maize,  Eng- 
lish and  sweet  potatoes,  arrow-root,  and 
semi-tropical  fruits.  Sugar-growing  is 
becoming  a  very  important  industry. 
Gold,  tin,  lead,  and  copper  are  the 
principal  minerals.  The  gold-fields  ex- 
tend over  an  area  of  15,000  sq.  miles. 
Coal  and  plumbago  are  found  in  large 
quantities;  and  cinnabar,  antimony, 
and  manganese  are  also  among  the 
mineral  products.  The  coal-measures 
cover  about  24,000  sq.  miles;  annual 
product  about  600,000  tons.  In  the  north 
pearl-fishing  Is  actively  carried  on.  The 
manufactures  are  unimportant  The 
pitneinal  manqfactories,  or  works  that 
nay  be  classed  as  such*  are  sugar-mills, 


steam  saw-mills,  soap-wnrks,  agricultural 
implement  works,  and  distillenes.  Edu- 
cation is  free  and  secular  in  the  public 
schools,  and  is  under  a  special  department 
controlled  by  the  minister  for  education. 
A  Queensland  university  is  about  to 
be  established.  There  is  no  established 
church,  each  religious  denomination  being 
entirely  self-supporting.  The  principal 
imports  are  apparel  and  haberdashery,  cot- 
tons and  woolens,  flour,  iron  and  steel, 
boots  and  shoes,  tea,  spirits,  hardware, 
machinery,  wine,  etc.;  and  the  principal 
exports,  wool,  gold,  tin,  sugar,  preserved 
meat,  cotton,  wood,  hides  and  skins.  The 
staple  articles  of  export  to  the  United 
Kingdom  are  wool,  tallow,  and  preserved 
meats.  A  duty  of  5  per  cent  is  charged 
on  imports  of  yarns,  woven  fabrics,  paper, 
stationery,  etc.;  and  duties  at  other  and 
even  higher  rates  on  other  articles.  The 
first  settlement  of  Queensland  took  place 
in  1825,  when  the  territory  was  used  as  a 
place  of  transportation  for  convicts,  who 
continued  to  be  sent  there  till  1830.  In  1842 
the  country  was  opened  to  free  settlers. 
It  was  originally  a  part  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  was  organized  as  a  separate 
colony  in  1859.  The  constitution  for  ttie 
new  Australian  Commonwealth  was  rati- 
fied by  Queensland  in  1809.  The  state 
has  a  separate  parliament  of  two  Houses, 
the  Legislative  Council  and  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly,  the  Councillors  being  nom- 
inated by  the  crown,  the  members  of  the 
Assembly  elected  for  three  years.  Women 
have  voted  since  1905.  Queensland  elects 
ten  members  to  the  Commonwealth  House 
of  Representatives.  The  chief  towns  are 
Brisbane,  Cooktown,  Maryborough,  Bund- 
aberg.  Population  in  1914,  exclusive  oi 
15,000  aboriginals,  678,864. 
(lueen^S  Metal.  ^^eBHtannia  Metal. 

aueenVpigeon,  5ro?ni^pfgl4''Si' 

habiting  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
named  after  Queen  Victoria.  It  is  one 
of  two  species  constituting  the  genus 
Qoura  (G.  Victoria),  and  is  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful  species  of  the  order. 
On  ^^Ti  fttnixm    ( kwfini'town ) ,    former- 

maritime  town  of  Ireland,  and  an  im- 
portant naval  station,  9  miles  southeast 
of  Cork,  on  the  south  side  of  Great  Island, 
which  rises  abruptly  out  of  Cork  harbor 
to  a  considerable  elevation.  The  street" 
rise  above  one  another  and  present  a  very 
picturesque  appearance.  Queenstown  is 
defended  by  fortifications  on  Spike  Island 
and  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  which 
is  large  and  well  sheltered.  It  is  the 
port  for  the  transmission  of  American 
mails,  and  a  chief  emigration  station.    It 
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has  little  trade  and  no  manufactures,  be- 
ing almost  solely  dependent  on  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  establishments  in  its  yidn- 
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ity,  and  on  the  numerous  visitors  attracted 
by  the  singular  beauty  of  the  place,  and 
by  its  delightful  climate.     Pop.  7909. 
dueen'S-yelloW,  the  yelfow  subsul- 
"^  '  phate  of  mercury; 

used  as  a  pigment 

Qnelnart  (kwerp&rt),  a  rock-bound 
HUeipan.  igj^nd,  60  mlles  long  by  17 
broad,  off  the  south  coast  of  Gorea,  of 
which  it  is  a  penal  settlement  The  soil 
is  fertile,  the  climate  temperate,  and  there 
is  a  large  population.  The  interior  is 
mountainous,  and  one  summit,  the  vol- 
canic Mount  Auckland,  is  6500  feet  high. 
Quentin.  St  (san  k4v-tav),  an  an- 
^  .  ^  dent  town  of  France,  dep. 
of  Aisne,  on  a  height  above  the  Somme, 
87  miles  n.e.  of  Paris,  which  from  its 
position  on  the  frontiers  between  France 
and  the  Low  Countries  ggures  much  in 
history.  The  French  were  defeated  here 
in  1557  by  the  Spaniards.  In  1871,  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  the  French  were 
driven  out  of  the  town  after  a  sanguinary 
stru^le.     St   Qucntin  was  shattered  in 


Quercitron   (kwer'si-tmn),    the     in- 

CU9  iinctoria,  a  species  of  oak  used  in 
manufactures  for  tanning  leather  and  dye- 
ing yellow. 

Quercus*  ®^  ^**' 

Qneritaro  Lkfttrft'tA-rs),  a  city  of 

^i4«A%.vaxv  Mexico,  capital  of  the 
state  of  the  same  name,  on  a  plateau 
6366  feet  above  sea-level,  110  miles  north- 
west of  Mexico  City.  Among  the  more 
noteworthy  public  edifices  are  the  prin- 
cipal church,  a  magnificent  and  richly- 
decorated  structure,  and  an  aqueduct 
about  2  miles  long,  with  arches  90  feet 
high,  which  by  communicating  with  a 
tunnel  in  the  opposite  hills,  brings  a 
copious  supply  of  water  from  a  distance 
of  6  miles.  Maximilian  of  Austria,  made 
emperor  of  Mexico  by  Napoleon  III,  was 
made  prisoner  and  executed  here  in  1867. 
Pop.  33,152.— The  State  of  Quer£tabo 
has  an  area  of  3207  sq.  miles,  and  forms 
part  of  the  central  plateau  of  the  Cor- 
dillera, presenting  a  very  rugged  surface, 
traversed  by  mountain  spurs  and  lofty 
heights.  Grain  and  cattle  form  tbe  chief 
wealth  of  the  state.  The  minerals  are 
comparatively    unimportant     Pop.    232,- 

ftuerimba  Islands  i^*:??'%^„J 

c  n  a  1  n  of  low 
coralline  islands  extending  along  the  east 
coast  of  Africa,  and  comprised  in  the 
Portuguese  territory  of  Mozambique. 
There  is  a  town  and  fort  on  the  chief  of 
them,  Ibo. 

Qnem  (l^wem),  a  hand-mill  f«r 
^  grinding  com,   such   as    is   or 

has  been  in  general  use  among  various 
primitive  peoples.  The  simplest  and  most 
primitive  form  of  the  quern  is  that  in 
which  a  large  stone  witti  a  cavity  in  the 


the  European  war,  1914-18,  many  of  its  upper  surface  is  used  to  contain  the  com. 
Gothic  buildings,  dating  back  to  the  13th  which  is 


and  15th  centuries,  being  destroyed.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Germans  in  August, 
1914,  and  became  the  center  of  the 
strongly  fortified  Hindenburg  line.  It 
was  recaptured  from  the  Germans  on 
October  2,  1918,  in  the  great  Allied  drive 
that  culminated  in  the  armistice  of  No- 
vember 11.  The  staple  manufactures  of 
St.  Quentin  are  cotton  and  woolen  tex- 
tiles, machinery  and  sugar.  Pop.  55,571. 
Anirard  l>ft-rar),  Joseph  Mabie,  a 
vucxaxu  fi^rench  bibliographer,  bora 
at  Rennes  in  1791  ;  died  at  Paris  in  1865. 
He  was  author  of  La  France  lAit^raire, 
In  which  he  gives  a  complete  bibliography 
of  France  for  the  18th  and  tbe  beginning 
of  the  19th  century ;  La  Lxttirature  Fran- 
raise  Contemporaine  1827-49;  and  other 
bibliographical  works. 


pounded  rather  than  ground  with 
a  small  stone.  The  most  usual  form  con- 
sists of  two  circular  flat  stones,  the  up- 
per one  pierced  in  the  center,  and  revolv- 
mg  on  a  wooden  or  metal  pin  inserted 
in  the  lower.  In  using  the  quern  the 
grain  is  dropped  with  one  hana  into  the 
central  openmg,  while  with  the  other  the 
upper  stone  is  revolved  by  means  of  a 
stick  inserted  in  a  small  opening  near  the 
edge.  Hand-mills  of  this  description  are 
used  in  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  to 
the  present  day. 

Qnesnav  (^&~i^^)  >  FaANgois,  a  French 
^  '^    physician  of  some  eminence, 

but  chiefly  noted  as  a  writer  on  political 
economy,  bom  in  1694,  died  in  1774.  He 
was  appointed  surgeon-in-ordinary  to  the 
king,  and  subsequently,  having  taken  ths 
degr«Hi  of  M.D.,  physician  to  Madame  de 
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PomiMidoiir,  the  mistress  of  Louis  XV, 
who  afterwards  got  him  appointed  phy- 
sician to  the  king.  He  was  the  author 
of  various  surgical  and  medical  works ;  of 
several  articles  in  the  Enoyolopidie,  in 
which  he  expounds  his  economical  views; 
and  tracts  on  politics,  including  a  treatise 
on  the  Physiooraiic  Sytem  (1768). 

Qnesnel  (lc&-Qei)>  Pasquieb  (Pa8- 
^*^  **  CHA8IUS),  a  theologian  and 
moralist,  bom  at  Paris  in  1634;  died  at 
Amsterdam  in  1719.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  order  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Oratory  in  1697,  at  that  time  a  great 
nursery  of  Jansenism,  and  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  devotional  works,  one  of  the  most 
important  of  which  was  R^fiewions  Mo- 
rates  9ur  le  Nouveav  Testament,  consist- 
ing of  thoughts  on  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful maxims  of  the  evangelists.  This 
work  brought  him  under  suspicion  of  the 
church  on  account  of  its  Jansenistic  tend- 
encies, and  in  1685  he  had  to  quit 
FYench  territory  altogether.  Going  to 
Brussels,  he  there  applied  himself  to  the 
continuation  of  his  work  on  the  New  Tes- 
tament, which  was  published  entire  in 
1603-d4.  In  this  some  leading  points  in 
Roman  Catholicism  were  freely  ques- 
tioned. Bossuet  and  Noailles,  archbishop 
of  Paris,  rather  approved  of  the  book; 
but  the  Jesuits  ootained  from  Pope 
Clement  XI  a  bull  condemning  101  of 
Quesnel's  propositions  as  heretical.  This 
bull,  known  as  the  Unigenitus   (promnl- 

SEited  in  1713),  not  only  stirred  up  the 
ansenists  (see  Jansenists),  but  awoke 
bitter  dissensions  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Ckillican  Church.  Meantime  Quesnel  had 
been  compelled  to  seek  refuge  (1708)  in 
Holland,  where  he  resided  for  tne  rest  of 
his  life. 

Onfkf^lpt  (kftt-lft),  Lambebt  Adolphk 
fiUeieieX  ^^cques,  a  Belgian  statisti- 
cian and  astronomer,  was  bom  at  Ghent 
in  1796,  and  studied  at  the  Ivceum  of  his 
native  town.  wher«,  in  1814,  he  became 
professor  of  mathematics.  In  1819  he 
was  appointed  to  the  same  chair  in  the 
Brassels  Atbenfeum.  In  1828  he  became 
lecturer  in  the  Museum  of  Science  and 
Literature,  holding  the  post  till  1834, 
when  the  institution  was  merged  in  the 
newly-established  university.  Quetelet 
superintended  the  erection  of  the  Royal 
Observatory,  and  became  its  first  director 
(1828).  A  member  of  the  Belgian  Royal 
Academy,  he  became  its  perpetual  secre- 
tary in  1834.  Quetelet's  writings  on  sta- 
tistics and  kindred  subjects  are  very 
numerous.  He  also  published  many  pa- 
pers on  meteorology,  astronomy,  terrestrial 
magnetism,  etc.  He  died  in  1874. 
Duetto.  (kwet't&),  a  town  of  Beluchis- 
«»uci»i»A  ^^^  strategically  important  as 


being  at  the  entrance  to  the  Bolan  Pass, 
and  on  the  road  from  Candahar  through 
the  Pishin  Valley  to  Shikarpur  on  the 
Indus.  It  thus  commands  the  southern 
route  from  India  to  Afghanistan.  By 
treaty  with  the  Khan  of  Kelat  (1877). 
in  whose  territory  it  is,  Quetta  was  fur- 
nished with  a  British  garrison  and 
strongly  fortified.  It  contains  extensive 
magazines  of  war  material,  and  was  in 
1885  connected  with  the  Indus  by  a  line 
of  railway.  Quetta  lies  5600  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  and  is  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains from  five  to  six  thousand  feet  high. 

auctzalcoatl  (^";^'-S^7.rVf  Si 

ancient  Mexicans,  who  presided  over  com- 
merce and  the  useful  arts,  and  was  said 
by  the  Toltecs  to  have  predicted  the  com- 
ing of  the  Spaniards  to  Mexico.  This 
tradition  aided  the  Spaniards  in  their  in- 
vasion. A  beneficent  deity,  he  was  finally 
superseded  by  the  terrible  Aztec  God  of 

aiivedo  y  ViUegas  ,<^-;»;f 'li^ji 

E^RANCISGO  DE,  a  Spanish  poet  and  prose 
writer,  was  bom  at  Madrid  in  1580,  died 
in  1645.  In  consequence  of  a  duel,  in 
which  his  adversary  fell,  he  fled  to  Italy, 
where  his  services  gained  him  the  confi- 
dence and  friendship  of  the  Duke  of  Os- 
suna,  viceroy  of  Naples.  After  having 
visited  Germany  and  France  Quevedo  re- 
turned to  Spain,  and  on  account  of  his 
connection  with  the  duke,  then  in  dis- 
grace, he  was  arrested  and  confined  to  his 
estate.  La  Torre  de  Juan,  for  three  years 
(1620-23).  After  his  UberaUon  he  lived 
for  some  years  in  retirement,  occupying 
himself  in  writing  political  satires,  bur- 
lesque poems,  and  pamphlets,  which  ob- 
tained an  extraordinary  degree  of  success. 
A  second  long  imprisonment  for  his  satir- 
ical writings  completely  shattered  his 
health,  and  he  died  soon  after  his  libera- 
tion. His  humorous  productions  are  dis- 
tinguished for  playfulness,  wit,  and  in- 
vention. His  prose  works  are  mostly 
effusions  of  humor  and  satire.  His  Vis- 
ions (*Suefios')  have  been  translated 
into  most  European  languages;  his  Vida 
del  Oran  TacaHo  is  a  comic  romance  of 
the  sort  called  picaresque.  He  also  trans- 
lated the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus  into 
Spanish. 

OuatqI  (ke'zal),  a  most  beautiful  Cen- 
HU6ZU  t^j  American  bird  of  the  Tro- 
gon  family  (Trogon  or  Calurus  resplen- 
dens).  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  maepie, 
and  the  male  is  adorned  with  tail  feathers 
from  3  to  3ft  feet  in  length,  and  of  a 
gorgeous  emerald  color.  These  feathers 
are  not,  strictly  speakiuK,  the  tme  tail 
feathers  (the  color  of  which  is  black  and 
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white),  but  are  the  apper  tail  ooverts  of 
the  bird.  The  back,  head  (including  the 
carious  rounded  and  compreteed  creat), 
throat,  and  cheat  are  of  the  tame  rich 
hue,  the  lower  parts  beina  of  a  brilliant 
scarlet.    The    female    lacks    these    long 


Qneial   (Trogon  resplendent), 

feathers,  and  is  otherwise  much  plainer. 
The  food  of  the  quesa!  consists  chiefly 
of  fruits.  It  lives  in  forests  of  tall  trees. 
There  are  several  allied  species  of  birds, 
but  none  with  the  distinctive  feature  of 
the  quezal. 

Quezaltenango  i^,;Tlr^^,i 

America,  in  Guatemala,  capital  of  a  de- 
partment of  the  same  name,  with  woolen 
manufactures  and  a  considerable  trade. 
It  was  founded  by  Alvarado  in  1524. 
Pop.  (1906)  about  31,000. 
OnilirlA  (kSb-d6'),  a  town  hi  the  state 
HUiUUU  ^^  Cauca,  of  the  Republic  of 
Ck>lombia,  South  America,  on  the  Alvalo. 
Pop.  6856. 

Qniberon  (k6b-re>v),  a  peninsula  on 
HUiucJTUU  ^^  western  coast  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Morbihan,  contain- 
ing a  market-town  of  the  same  name  and 
several  hamlets.  The  place  owes  its 
celebrity  to  the  defeat  of  a  small  army  of 
Chouans  and  ^migrte  which  took  place 
here  in  1795. 

Onilinr  (k^'bor),  a  town  of  Venesuela, 
HUiuur  jjj  ^^^  g^j^jg  ^j  Laj^^  division 

Barquisimeto.  Pop.  7727. 
Qnichna  (k6;ch^-A).  the  name  of  a 
^MAvuMd.  native  race  of  South  Amer- 
ica, inhabiting  Peru,  parts  of  Ecuad«'.r, 
Bolivia,  etc.  With  the  Aymaras  the 
Quichuas  composed  the  larger  portion  of 
the  population  of  the  empire  of  the  Incas. 


The  Quichua  language,  which  was  for- 
merly the  state  lancuage  of  the  Incas,  is 
still  the  chief  speech  of  Peru,  of  a  large 

Krtion  of  Bolivia,  of  the  part  of  Ecuador 
rdering  upon  Peru,  and  of  the  northern 
section  of  the  Aigentine  Republic.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  at  the  same 
time  comprehensive  tongues  of  America. 

Quick  Grass,  ^,SS^,«|t,-^^' 

Orau. 

anick  Hedge,  g-STeSf^Sr'S 

live  hedge  of  any  kind ;  but  in  a  stricter 
sense  the  term  is  restricted  to  one  planted 
with  hawthorn. 

Quicklime*  ®*®  l^^m. 

Quicksand  (kwik'sand),alargema« 
^iu.vAJK»M.v.  ^£  j^j^j^  ^j,  naoving  sand 

mixed  with  water  formed  on  many  iiea- 
coasts,  and  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  or  at 
marshy  inland  places,  dangerous  to  ves- 
sels or  to  persons  who  trust  themselves  to 
it  and  find  it  unable  to  support  their 
weight. 
Qnickfdlver.     ®^  Mercury. 

Quietism  (kwl'et-i«m),  a  religious 
^*^  "  movement  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  at  the  close  of  the  17th 
and  b^inning  of  the  18th  centuries,  a  pro- 
test against  formality  and  worldliness,  , 
and  largely  of  a  mystic  character.  It 
owed  its  origin  to  such  works  as  the 
Spiritual  Ouide,  published  at  Rome 
(1675)  by  a  Spanish  priest  named 
Michael  Molinos,  in  which  the  devout 
leere  taught,  by  resigning  themselves  to 
a  state  of  perfect  mental  inactivity,  to 
bring  the  soul  into  direct  and  immediate 
union  with  the  Godhead,  and  receive  the 
infused  heavenly  light,  which  was  to 
accompany  this  state  of  inactive  contem- 
plation. The  Spiritual  Guide  produced 
a  number  of  similar  works  in  Germany 
and  France.  The  most  noted  promoter 
of  Quietism  In  France  was  the  celebrated 
Madame  Guyon  (which  see),  who  gained 
adherents  enough  to  excite  the  attention 
of  the  clergv.  F^nelon  became  the  advo- 
cate of  Maaame  Guyon  and  her  writings 
in  his  Ewplication  dea  Maximet  dee  Saint* 
•ur  la  vie  intMeure  (1697).  Boesuet 
obtained  (1699)  a  papal  brief  which  con- 
demned twenty-three  positions  from 
F4nelon's  book  as  erroneous;  but  the 
humility  with  which  the  latter  submitted 
deprived  his  enemies  of  the  fruits  of  their 
victory;  and  it  was  the  change  in  the 
spirit  of  the  times  and  not  violence  that 
gradually  buried  Quietism  in  oblivion. 

Quilimane  ^^^tH^K'^^^^.r^. 

guese  territory  ef  Mosambique,  unhealth* 


A 
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Qniller-Couok 


Quincunx 


lly  situated  about  15  milta  abore  the 
mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  n&me  (the 
northern  branch  of  the  Zambesi)-  It 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  go\d^ 
iYorj,  wax,  etc.,  and  coal  of  ^ood  qualitj 
is  reported  to  be  plentiful.  Pop.  about 
7000. 

aniUer-Conch   ffl'^^TS^..^^ 

English  novelist  and  essayut  (1863-  ), 
bom  in  Ck>mwall.  He  was  od  the  staff  or 
the  Speaker  till  1800.  In  1807  he  was 
oommindoned  to  finish  R.  L.  ^tovimaou'!^ 
noved  Bi.  I  vet,  Ue  was  knight  ed  in  IDIO. 
Among  his  works  are  Dead  Mtin'g  Rockf 
The  Splendid  Spw-f  Oreen  Bays  (verses 
and  parodies),  From  a  Cornish  Windowt 
Niohft  Nan,  Retervist,  On  the  Art  of 
Wriilna,  The  tihip  of  Stars,  The  White 
Wolf,  Poison  lalat^  True  Tma,WantUn-- 
ing  Meaih,  Foe-Farrell,  etc*  He  wrote 
under  the  pen-name  of  '  Q.' 
Quillota  ,(kil-y0't4),  a  town  in  Chile, 
^•^^  in   the  province  of  Aconca- 

gua, 28  miles  northeast  of  Valparai^io. 
The  copper  mines  in  the  vlciDitv  are  re- 
garded as  the  richest  in  Chile.  The  town 
has  suflfered  severely  on  different  occa- 
sions from  earthquakes.  Pop.  i>87C. 
n|«mg  (kwilz),  the  large  wing-feath- 
^uAAAo  gj^  ^^  birds,  and  In  a  narrower 
sense  the  shafts  or  barrels  of  these. 
Quills  are  still  in  some  localities  used 
for  making  pens,  although  tbej  have  been 
generallv  superseded  by  steel  and  otber 
metals  for  this  purpose.  Tbe  best  qniila 
for  pens  are  those  of  the  swan*  bui:  goose* 
quills  are  commofilv  used.  Crow-quills 
are  used  for  fine  writing  and  pen-and-ink 
drawing.  (See  Pen.)  Quilh  are  also 
used  for  making  brushes,  artificial  flow- 
ers, imitative  horse-hair  work,  and  a  Dum> 
ber  of  other  articles,  and  the  feather  ends 
have  even  been  woven  into  fine  tisBuea, 

Zanzibar  coast.  Pop.  6000. 
OnilnTi  (kw^l6n'),  a  coast  town  in 
HUiiUU  Madras,  India,  in  the  stat- 
of  Travancore,  35  miles  northwest  of 
Trivandnim,  the  capital,  with  a  consider- 
able export  trade.  It  has  a  barrack  for 
European  troops,  a  hospital,  and  an  Epis- 
copal church.  Pop.  15,601. 
OniltlTll^  (kwilt'ing),  a  method  of 
HXUiUU^  sewing  two  pieces  of  sHk, 
linen,  or  stulf  on  each  other,  with  wool 
or  cotton  between  them,  by  working  them 
all  over  in  the  form  of  checker  or  dia- 
roond  work,  or  in  flowers. 
AuimDer  (kaS-Pftr),  a  town  and  port 
^uAUA^i^A  in  France,  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Finist^re,  4  miles  southeast 
of  Brest,  at  the  head  of  the  estuary  of 
the  Odet,  an  old  town  partly  surrounded 


with  walls  flanked  by  towers.  The  prin- 
cipal edifices  are  a  Bne  Gothic  cathedra) 
(1230-1493)  ;  the  ruins  of  a  Cordelier 
CDurch  and  clobter ;  the  coUeEe,  the  pre- 
fecture, military  hospital,  etc.  The  man- 
u  fact  urea  are  earthenware,  leatberf  cordr 
age,  etc.  Tbe  sardine  fishery  forms  an  im- 
itortant  occupaUon.     Pop.   (1910  >  21,051. 

Qniimierle     (kap-paHa>,  a  town  oi 

HUimptsn^  Vranee,  dep.  Finisttre. 
beautifully  situated  atnong  bills  at  tbe 
confluence  of  the  liole  aud  Ell#.  Pop. 
<J003. 

Qllin  (  l£  ^  1^  1^  K  J  A  M  £  a,  an  eminent 
^  actor,  of  Irish  parentage,  born  at 

London  in  1093;  died  at  Bath  in  1706, 
lie  made  bis  first  appearance  on  the  stage 
at  Dublin  in  1714;  shortly  afterwards  he 
obtained  an  engagement  in  London,  and 
gradually  acquired  celebrity  as  a  tragic 
actor  as  well  as  In  characters  of  comic  and 
sarcastic  humor,  like  FaUtt^ff,  VQlpone, 
etc.  He  retained  hla  pre^mmence  until 
tbe  appearance  of  Oarrlck  in  1741.  His 
last  performance  was  Falataff  jl753>,  la 
whicEi  character  he  is  supposed  never  to 
have  been  excelled.  He  spent  his  latter 
3'eflrB  at  Bath,  where  bin  fund  of  a  nee* 
dote  and  pointed  wit  made  blm  puch 
sought  after. 

Qiiinue  (k^liii)i  the  fruit  of  tbe 
*  Cydonia   vulffdrit,    nat.    order 

RoaacedB^     Tbe  quince  tree,  which  is  sup- 

f>08ed  to  be  a  native  of  Western  Asia, 
s  now  cultivated  tbroui^hout  Europe,  and 
In  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  for 
its  handsome  golden  yellow  fruit,  wbich, 
though   hard   and   austere    when   plucked 


Quince   {Cydomia  vtdffHrU), 


from    the    tree,    becomes    excellent    when 
boiled  anij  eaten  with  sugar,  or  preserred 
in  sirup,  or  made  into  marmalade. 
QuillC6Y    Thokas  de.     See  De  Quin^ 

ttninCHllX    f  kwin'kungka  ) ,     an     ar- 

^  ^wM.u»a.  rangement  of  five  objects, 
especially  trees,  in  a  square,  one  at  each 
corner  of  the  square  and  one  in  tbtt 
m  Iddle, 
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Qnincy 


Quinsy 


Oninrv  (kwin'si),  a  city,  county  seat 
HUiui/jr  ^^  Adams  Co..  lUinois.  on  the 
Mississippi,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  142 
miles  N.  w.  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy,  the  Wabash,  and 
the  Quincy,  Omaha  &  Kansas  City  rail- 
roads. It  has  man^  fine  parks  and  boule- 
vards, and  is  the  site  of  the  Illinois  Sol- 
diers and  sailors'  Home.  It  is  an  indus- 
trial and  commercial  center,  has  the  larg- 
est cereal  breakfast  food  miU  in  the  worlOt 
and,  among  other  things,  makes  more  en- 
gine governors  and  pumps  than  any  other 
city.  Pop.  (1910)  36,587;  (1920)  35.978. 
QninCV  ^  ^^^^  ^^  Norfolk  Co.,  Massft- 
^  J^'    chusetts,   on   Quincy  Bay,  a 

suburb  of  Boston.  It  has  granite  quarnes, 
shipbuilding  yards,  and  various  other  in- 
terests. It  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements 
In  Massachusetts,  dating  back  to  1625. 
Here  John  Adams,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
and  John  Hancock  were  bom.  It  was 
chartered  as  a  city  in  1888.  Pop.  (1910) 
32,642;  (1920)  47.876. 
OniTimr  JosiAH,  an  American  writer, 
HUlUUy 9  bom  at  Boston  in  1772 ;  died 
in  1864.  Educated  for  the  law,  he  made 
politics  his  profession,  and  was  a  member 
of  Congress  from  1804  to  1812.  Then  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  senate  of  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts,  a  i>osition 
which  he  held  till  1821,  in  which  year  he 
held  the  oflSce  of  Speaker  of  the  House. 
From  1823  to  1828  he  was  mayor  of 
Boston  and  effected  various  important  re- 
forms. From  1829  to  1845  he  was  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  College.  His  principal 
works  are  History  of  Harvard  Univer- 
iity;  Municipal  History  of  the  Toton  and 
City  of  Boston  During  Two  Centuries; 
and  Life  of  John  Quincy  Adams. 
Qninet  (l^^iifi)*  -Bixiab,  a  French  phi- 
^  ^  losopher,  poet,  historian,  and 
politician,  born  in  1803;  died  in  1875. 
He  first  attracted  attention  by  a  transla- 
tion of  Herder's  Philosophic  der  Ge- 
schichte  in  1825.  In  1828  be  accom- 
panied a  scientific  commission  to  the 
Morea :  and  in  1839  he  became  professor 
of  foreign  literature  at  Lyons,  a  position 
he  changed  in  1841  for  a  similar  chair 
In  the  College  of  France.  In  consequence 
of  the  strongly  democratic  tone  of  the 
lectures  delivered  there  from  1843  to 
1846  his  class-room  was  in  the  latter 
year  closed  by  the  government,  and  was 
not  reopened  till  after  the  revolution  of 
1848.  After  the  election  of  Napoleon  as 
president  Quinet  was  expelled  from 
France,  and  refusing  all  Napoleon's  am- 
nesties, his  exile  lasted  till  after  the  revo- 
lution of  1870.  His  works,  which  number 
about  thirty  volumes,  include  poems, 
dramas,  histories,  religious  mystical 
boakSy  etc 


OniniTiA  (kwin'te,  kwX'nIn;  C»Hm- 
VIUIUUC  N,0,),  a  white,  crystalline 
alkaloid  substance,  inodorous,  very  bitter, 
and  possessed  of  marked  antifebrile  prop- 
erties. It  is  obtained  from  the  bark  of 
several  trees  of  the  order  Cinchonaces 
(see  Cinchona),  but  perhaps  the  best  is 
that  from  calisaya  bark.  It  was  discov- 
ered about  1820,  and  has  entirely  super- 
seded the  use  of  the  bark  itself  in  medi- 
cine, being  most  commonly  used  in  the 
form  of  sulphate  of  (quinine.  The  ex- 
traordinary value  of  ouinine  in  medicine 
as  a  febrifuge  and  tonic  has  given  rise  to 
a  hirge  trade  in  Peruvian  bark,  and  has 
caused  the  cinchona  tree  to  be  extensively 
planted  in  India  and  elsewhere.  Quinine 
m  small  doses  is  stomachic,  in  large  doses 
it  causes  extreme  disturbance  of  the 
nerves,  headache,  deafness,  blindness, 
paralysis,  but  seldom  death. 
Qninoa  (kwl-no'a),  a  South  Amen- 
^iumUvo.  ^jj^j  plant  {Chenopodium  Qui- 
noa),  of  which  there  are  two  cultivated 
varieties,  one  yielding  white  seeds,  and 
sometimes  called  petty-rice,  the  other  red. 
The  white  seeds  are  extensively  used  in 
Chile  and  Peru  as  an  article  of  food  in 
the  form  of  porridge,  cakes,  etc.  The 
seeds  of  the  other  variety,  red  quinoo, 
are  used  medicinally  as  an  application 
for  sores  and  braises. 

amnquagerima   4lT!°n.mT;/fhe 

Sunday  before  Lent,  because  fifty  days 
before  Easter. 

QuilLSV  (l^wu^'sOt  the  common  name 
^uu&oj  £^j.  cynanch^  tonsillaris  or 
ionsiUitis,  inflammation  of  the  tonsils. 
The  inflammation  is  generally  ushered  in 
by  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  m  the  part. 
The  voice  is  thick,  and  there  is  often 
swelling  of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  with 
loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  headache,  and  a 
considerable  degree  of  general  fever. 
The  tonsils,  uvula,  and  even  the  soft 
palate  are  swollen  and  vascular,  and  the 
tongue  is  foul  and  furred.  In  severe 
cases  respiration  is  considerably  impeded, 
and  swallowing  is  always  difficult  and 
painful.  The  inflammation  of  the  throat 
may  terminate  either  in  resolution  or 
suppuration.  The  most  frequent  cause 
of  quinsy  is  cold,  produced  by  sudden 
changes  of  temperature.  But  in  a  great 
many  cases  it  will  be  found  that  the  pa- 
tient has  been  predisposed  to  the  disease, 
owing  to  a  bad  state  of  the  digestive 
organs.  The  best  treatment  to  ward  off 
an  attack  is  to  administer  a  dose  of  some 
strong  purgative  saline  medicine.  Bland 
soothmg  drinks  should  be  given  during 
the  course  of  the  disease,  and  sucking 
small  pieces  of  ice  usually  gives  muck 
relief. 
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Qnirk  Molding 


Qnintflin  (kwln'tan),  a  figure  or 
^«u.M.vcMu  Qtbgp  object  formerly  set  up 
to  be  tilted  at  with  a  lance.  It  was  con- 
structed in  various  ways ;  a  common  form 
in  England  consisted  of  an  upright  post, 
on  the  top  of  which  was  a  horisontal  bar 
taming  on  a  pivot;  to  one  end  of  this  a 


ADcient  Quintain  at  Offham,  Kent. 

sand-bag  was  attached,  on  the  other  a 
broad  board;  and  it  was  a  trial  of  skill 
to  tilt  at  the  broad  end  with  a  lance,  and 
pass  on  before  the  bag  of  sand  could  whirl 
round  and  strike  the  tilter  on  the  back. 
OniTifnl  (kwin'tal),  a  weight  of  100 
HUiUlilU  ,^g  ^y  thereby,  used  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  The  old  French  oulntal 
was  equal  to  100  livres,  or  nearly  108 
lbs.  avoirdupois.  The  auinial  m4iriquet 
or  modem  quintal,  is  100  kilogrammes,  or 
220   lbs.   avoirdupois. 

ftuintana  (kig-ta'n&),MAjnjm  jos« 

^•^  •*  •*  a  Spanish  poet,  bom  at 
Madrid  in  1772;  died  in  1867.  He 
studied  at  Cordova  and  Salamanca,  be- 
came an  advocate,  and  filled  various  of- 
fices connected  with  the  government  at 
different  times.  Almost  all  the  mani- 
festoes in  the  war  against  the  French 
were  composed  by  him ;  he  also  wrote  a 
series  of  patriotic  poems,  entitled  Odas  a 
Espana  Libre.  He  was  eventually  ap- 
pointed director-general  of  education^  and 
became  a  senator.  His  poetical,  critical 
and  historical  works  are  held  in  high 
estimation. 
Oninf^f    (kwin-tet';  Italian,  quin- 

mental  composition  in  five  parts,  in  which 
each  part  is  obligato,  and  performed  by 
a  single  voice  or  instmment. 
Oiiiiifi1iA.li    L ^^win-til'yan  ) ,    Marcus 

uniniman  J^^,;s    quintujanus, 


a  Roman  rhetorician,  bora  at  Calagurris 
(Galahorra)  in  Spain,  probably  between 
85  and  40  AJ>.;  died  about  118.  He 
began  to  practice  as  an  advocate  at  Rome 
about  A.D.  09,  and  subsequently  became  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric.  Some  of  the  most 
eminent  Romans  were  his  pupils,  and 
the  Emperor  Domitian  bestowed  on  him 
the  consular  dignity.  His  work,  De  In- 
siitutione  Oratoria,  contains  a  system  of 
rhetoric  in  twelve  books,  and  includes 
some  important  opinions  of  Greek  and 
Roman  authors. 

anintns  Cal'aber,  ^^  |IJS''^l 

author  of  a  sort  of  continuation  ofthe 
Iliad  in  fourteen  books,  a  rather  dull 
imitation  of  Homer.  He  probably  flour- 
ished at  Smyrna  in  the  4th  century  a.d. 

ftnintng  Cnrtins.    see  curtiuM. 

OniTin  Qi^iPU  (kwip'o,  kwip'O),  a  cord 
^Ciupuy  about  2  feet  in  length,  tightly 
spun  from  variously  colored  threads,  ana 
to  which  a  number  of  smaller  threads 
were  attached  in  the  form  of  a  fringe: 
used  among  the  ancient  Peruvians  and 
Mexicans  for  recording  events,  etc  The 
fringe-like  threads  were  also  of  different 
colors,  and  were  knotted.  The  colors  de- 
noted sensible  objects,  as  white  for  silver, 
yellow  for  gold,  and  the  like;  and  some- 
times also  abstract  ideas,  as  white  for 
peace,  red  for  war.  They  constituted  a 
rude  register  of  certain  important  facts  or 
events,  as  of  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages, the  number  of  the  population  fit 
to  bear  arms,  the  quantity  of  stores  in 
the  government  magasines,  etc. 
Qnire  (^wlr;  French,  carter),  twenty- 
^  four   sheets   or   paper.    Twenty 

quires  make  a  ream. 

Qnirinal  (Icwlr'i-nal),  one  of  the 
^  seven  hills  of  ancient  Rome. 

There  is  a  palace  here,  begun  in  1574, 
and  formerly  a  summer  re.  idence  of  the 
popes,  but  since  1871  the  residence  of  the 
king  of  Italy.  See  Rome, 
Qnirinna  (  l^wi-rl'nus  ),  among  the 
^  Romans,    a    surname    of 

Romulus  after  he  had  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  divinity.  Hence  Quirinalia^ 
a  festival  in  honor  of  Romulus,  held  an- 
nually on  the  13  th  day  before  the 
Kalends  of  March,  that  is,  the  17th  of 
February. 

Onirifpft  (l^wi-rl'tSs  ),  a  designation 
Hiunies  of  the  citizens  of  ancient 
Rome  as  in  their  civil  capacity.  The 
name  of  Quirites  belonged  to  them  in  ad- 
dition to  that  of  Romani,  the  latter  des- 
ignation applying  to  them  in  their  po- 
litical and  military  capacity. 

Quirk  Molding,  Z^'^T'l^^ 
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Quo  Warranto 


tare,  a  molding  whoee  •harp  and  tuddn 
return  from  its  extreme  projection  to  tbe 
re-entrant  angle  teems  rather  to  partake 
of  a  etraifht  line  en  the  profile  than  of 
the  cnrre. 

ftnit^laim,  }jj^^  ^^.^^^ 

one  person  has  against  another.  It  signi- 
fies also  a  qnitting  of  a  claim  or  title  to 
lands,  etc 

Quito  (^'^)f  ^®  capital  of  Ecuador. 
^luifv  j^  ^  ravine  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Tolcano  of  Pichincha,  9348  feet  ahove 
the  sea,  a  little  to  the  sStith  of  the 
equator.  Its  streets,  with  exception  of 
four  which  meet  in  the  large  central 
square,  are  narrow,  uneven,  badly  paved, 
and  extremely  dirty.  The  more  impor- 
tant public .  buildings  are  the  cathedral, 
seyeral  other  churches  and  convents;  the 
town-house,  court-house,  president's  i>al- 
ace.  the  university,  the  episcopal  imlace, 
orphan  asylum,  and  hospital  The  manu- 
factures consist  chiefly  of  woolen  and  cot- 
ton goods.  From  the  want  of  good  roads 
and  railways  trade  is  much  hampered. 
Quito  was  originally  the  capital  of  a 
native  kingdom  of  the  same  name,  but 
the  modem  town  was  founded  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1534.  It  has  repeatedly 
suffered  from  earthauakes.  Pop.  (IdlS) 
est  at  70,000,  largely  consisting  of  half- 
breeds  and  Indians. 

Onit-rAnf  in  English  law,  a  small 
HUl^-reiLX,  rent  generally  payable  by 
the  tenants  of  manors,  whereby  the  ten- 
ant goes  auit  and  free  from  all  other 
services.  Quit-rents  still  existing  are  re- 
deemable by  law. 
OnittAli   (kwit'ta),    a    town    on    the 


British  colony  of  the  Gold  Ck>ast 
5000. 


Pop. 


Qnoin  (^<^^^)i  ^  artlUerr,  a  wedge 
^  inserted  under  the  breach  of  a 

gun,  for  raising  or  depressing  tbe  mus- 
sle.  In  architecture,  one  of  the  stones 
forming  the  solid  comer  of  a  building. 


Qnoits  (kwoits),  a  game  played  with 
HU01X5  ^  fj^tti^^  ring  of  iron,  genei^ 
ally  from  8}  to  9i  inches  in  external 
diameter,  and  between  1  and  2  inches  in 
breadth.  It  is  convex  on  the  upper  side 
and  slightly  ooncave  on  the  under  side, 
so  that  the  outer  edge  curves  down- 
wards, and  is  sharp  enough  to  cut  into 
soft  ground.  The  game  U  played  i.T  the 
following  manner:  —  Two  pins,  called 
hobs,  are  driven  into  the  ground  from 
18  to  24  yards  apart;  and  the  players, 
who  are  divided  into  two  sides,  stand 
beside  one  hob,  and  in  regular  succession 
throw  their  quoits  (of  which  each  player 
has  two)  as  near  the  other  hob  as  they 
can,  giving  the  quoit  an  upward  and  for- 
ward pitch  with  the  hand  and  arm,  and 
at  same  time  communicating  t>  it  a 
whirling  motion  so  as  to  make  it  cut  into 
the  ground.  The  side  which  has  the  queit 
nearest  tlie  hob  counts  a  point  towards 
game,  if  the  quoit  rests  en  the  hob  it 
counts  two,  if  thrown  so  as  to  '  ring '  the 
hob,  it  counts  three. 

OnATTfl.  (kwor'ra),  a  name  given  to 
Huurra  ^^  j^j^^y  portion  of  the  Niger 
(which  see). 

Qnomm  (kwO'mm),  a  term  used  in 
^uvAiuu  commissions,  of  which  the 
origin  is  the  Latin  expression,  quorum 
unum  A.  B,  e««e  volumuM  {*  of  whom  we 
will  that  A.  B.  be  one'),  signifying  orig- 
inally certain  individuals,  without  whoa 
the  others  could  not  proceed  in  the  busi- 
ness. In  legislative  and  similar  assem- 
blies a  quoram  is  such  a  number  of  mem- 
bers as  18  competent  to  transact  business. 

ttnotidian  Fever,   see  aitm*. 
Quo  Warranto.  ^*  ^"^f  ^^  *  ^'** 

^uv  wwa,M,xaMWf  gummoniujc  a  per- 
son or  corporation  to  show  by  what  right 
a  particular  franchise  or  office  is  claimed. 
In  the  rights  of  Charles  II  and  James  II 
this  writ  was  used  oppressively  to  de- 
prive cities  and  borouglis  of  their  lib- 
erties. 
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Peace,  Portal  of,  ^^®  "*""?  ^"^^^  *^ 

A^a.v^9  Avxi;a.x  vx,  ^  niassive  Con- 
crete arch  at  Blaine,  Washington,  on  the 
line  separating  Canada  from  the  United 
States  erected  in  celebitition  of  a  century 
of  peace  between  the  two  countries.  It 
was  dedicated  September  5,  1921.  The 
great  arch  stands  lUO  yards  from  where 
the  49th  parallel  —  the  international 
boundary  line — meets  Boundary  Bay. 
Patitaqa  Boise,  United  States  Sena- 
xcurusc,  ^^j.^  ^^^^  jj^  Philadelphia  in 

18G1 ;  died  December  31,  1921,  at  Wasli- 
in?ton,  D.  C.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  for  years  had 
been  one  of  the  outstanding  figures  in  the 
Republican  party.  He  served  in  the  Sen- 
ate from  Pennsylvania,  1897-1921. 
PeHDer  ^^^^^^  Wuabton,  an  Amer- 
x'P^'*'^  ican  lawyer  and  senator,  born 
in  Philadelphia  in  1867.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  United  States  Senate  Jan- 
uary 9,  1922,  by  Governor  Sproul  as  suc- 
cessor to  the  lute  Boise  Penrose  (q.  v.). 
He  wrote  The  Borderland  of  Federal  and 
^tate  Decisions,  Pleading  at  Common 
Law  and  Under  the  Codei,  Digat  of  the 
Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  and  (with  Wil- 
liam Draper  Lewis)  Digest  of  Decision$ 
and  Encyclopedia  of  Pennsylvania  Law; 
'''he  Way,  A  Voice  from  the  Crowd, 
Pa^ai"  (Karaoeorgevich),  King  of 
-t^CiC*^  Serbia  (now  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes),  died  August 
10,  1921,  at  the  a^e  of  76.  During  tho 
terrible  war  of  1914-18  he  remained  with 
his  armies  till  virtually  the  last  unit  had 
been  driven  from  the  country  by  the 
Austrian  and  Bulgarian  forces.  He  then 
made  his  escape  through  Albania  and 
went  to  Saloniki.  He  lived  to  see  the 
defeat  of  his  enemies  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  frreat  state  of  Jugo-Slavia, 
embracing  Serbia,  Montenegro,  Slavonia, 
Croatia,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Dal- 
matia.  With  the  return  of  peace  in  1919 
he  designated  his  second  son,  Alexander, 
as  Regent,  and  removed  to  a  quiet  retreat 
near  Athens.  Greece.  He  returned  to  Bel- 
grade in  1920  and  died  there  on  August 
10.  1921,  Alexander  succeeding  him. 
PTiilofAlir  (fi-lat'i-li;   Gr.    philos,  lov- 

rmiaxeiy  \^g.  ^,^.^^,    ^^^^  ^f  ^^^^^ 

the  name  given  to  the  study  and  collec- 
tion of  stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  etc. 
Tlie  first  systematic  collection  of  stamps 
is  credited  to  a  Frenchman  about  the 
year  1862.  There  are  now  enthusiastic 
collectors  throughout  the  world.  The 
Philatelic  Society  of  Ijondon  was  founde<l 
1809;  the  American  Philatelio  Society  in 
1886,  As  an  illustmtion  of  the  high 
value  placed  upon  some  stamps,  the  sum 
of  200,000  francs  was  paid  for  a  pair  of 
vertical  two-cent  stamps,  black  on  pink, 
of  British  Guiana,  dated  1850 ;  and  152,- 
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000  francs  for  a  two-cent  blue  Hawaiian 
stamp,  dated  1851.  These  prices  were 
paid  at  the  sale  of  the  stamp  collection 
of  Ferrari  de  la  Benotiere  in  Paris  in 
1921. 

Pius  XI  (*^CH"-LE  Ratti),  Pope,  was 
born  in  Desio,  Lombardy^ 
Italy,  March  31,  1857.  He  was  ordained 
priest  in  June,  1879,  and  in  1882  became 
a  professor  in  the  Milan  Theological 
Seminary.  In  1913  he  was  sent  to  the 
Apostolic  Vatican  Library  in  Rome  as 
prefect,  and  remained  there  until  April. 
3918,  when  he  was  named  the  Church*s 
ambassador  to  the  new  republic  of  Po- 
land. In  1920  he  was  made  Cardinal  and 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  presiding  over  one 
of  the  most  important  dioceses  in  Italy. 
On  February  6,  1922,  he  was  elected  Pope 
in  succession  to  the  late  Benedict  XV. 
Poet  laureate.    See  Laureate  Poet, 

Pnlo-nH  ^e  constitution  of  the  Po- 
x-uiaiiU.  j.^  Republic  adopted  by  the 
Sejm  (Congress)  on  April  8,  1921,  con- 
tains the  following  fundamental  prin- 
ciples: The  franchise  will  be  universal 
for  both  sexes,  the  voting  age  being  21. 
Soldiers  and  government  officials  are  ex- 
cluded from  voting.  There  are  two 
Houses,  a  Diet  and  a  Senate,  both  elected 
by  general  suffrage.  The  President  con- 
venes, opens,  prorogues,  and  closes  the 
Sejm.  It  is  the  President's  duty  to  con- 
vene the  Sejm  for  an  ordinary  session 
each  year  before  the  month  of  November. 
The  President  is  the  supreme  commander 
of  the  army  except  in  time  of  war.  He 
is  not  elected  by  the  people,  but  by  the 
Diet  and  Senate  united  in  a  National 
Assembly,  and  holds  office  for  a  term  of 
seven  years ;  he  must  be  41  years  of  age, 
or  over.  The  Constitution  also  provides 
for  a  Senate.  The  award  by  the  League 
of  Nations  of  an  important  portion  of 
Upper  Silesia  to  Poland  adds  territory 
that  is  very  rich  in  mineral  resources, 
notably  coal  and  zinc.  (See  Silesia.) 
PnnA     l*'ms  XI  began  his  pontificate  in 

Port  AT  Horace,  brigadier  -general. 
j.uibciy  United  States  Army,  born  at 
Huntingdon,  Pa.,  in  1S37;  died  in  Now 
York  May  9,  1921.  He  was  a  member 
of  Grants  staff.  While  ambassador  to 
France.  1897-1005,  he  had  the  body  of 
John  Paul  Jones  brought  back  to  Amer- 
ica for  burial  at  Annapolis. 
Pqvnlioloirir     (sl-koro-ji),  the  science 

The  two  largest  divisions  of  modem  psy- 
chology are  pure  and  applied  psychology. 
Pure  psychology  is  sometimes  called  gen- 
eral psychology  though  this  latter  is  more 
properly  contrasted  with  individual,  vari- 
ational,  or  differential   psychology.     The 
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aims  of  all  diviKious,  with  var>inK  HcKrecs 
«>f  omphaKis,  are  (1)  to  contribute  to  pure 
science  systematic  descriptions  and  ex- 
planations of  mental  processes  and  of  be- 
havior, and  (2)  to  contribute  to  applied 
science  (a)  a  basis  for  *  predicting  human 
activity  with  reasonable  certainty '  and 
(b)  a  'formulation  of  laws  and  principles 
whereby  man's  actions  can  be  controlled 
by  organized  society.' 

Psycho-physics,  the  forerunner  and  still 
an  important  branch  of  experimental  psy- 
chology, involves  the  mathematical  ex- 
pression of  the  relation  of  changes  in  the 
physical  world  to  conscious  processes.  It 
comprises  mental  measurements  as  a  pure 
science.  Weber's  Law  of  the  limen,  or 
threshold  of  difference,  that  weight  stimuli 
must  vary  by  at  least  one-twentieth  in 
order  to  produce  a  variation  in  sensation, 
sound  stimuli  by  one-third,  etc.,  is  one  of 
its  significant  discoveries.  These  princi- 
ples are  directly  applied  today  in  the  psy- 
chology of  advertising.  Some  authontics 
include  in  psycho-physics  all  problems  of 
quantitative  psychology,  e.  g,,  measure- 
ments of  feelings  and  their  physical  ac- 
companiments, of  reaction  times,  etc. 

Pnysiological  Psychology,  or  psycho- 
biology,  developed  by  Helmholtz,  James 
and  others,  the  next  modern  branch  to 
develop,  is  strictly  that  field  of  investiga- 
tion where  physiology  and  psychology  over- 
lap. It  contains  such  problems  as  the 
evolution  and  anatomy  of  the  eye  in  re- 
lation to  color-blindness,  the  location  of 
pain,  pressure,  warm  and  cold  spots  in  the 
skin,  and  the  special  function  of  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system. 
Modem  behavior  psychology  emphasizes 
the  study  of  the  physiology  of  the  organ- 
ism as  a  whole  in  relation  to  mental  facts, 
e,  a,,  the  bodily  effect  of  emotional  dis- 
turbances, but  lays  less  stress  upon  neural 
anatomy. 

The  dominant  viewpoint  of  modern  psy- 
chology as  the  study  of  immediate  experi- 
ence with  the  aid  of  the  experimental 
method  and  of  physiological  observations 
was  formulated  by  Wundt  in  1874.  In 
1879  he  established  at  Liepsic  the  first 
psychological  laboratory,  in  which  he  con- 
tinned  and  developed  the  work  of  Weber 
and  of  Fechner,  the  founders  of  psycho- 
physical methods  of  research.  The  labor- 
atory method  developed  rapidly  in  Ger- 
many and  in  the  United  States,  and  later 
in  the  other  European  countries.  Today 
the  leading  universities  and  colleges,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  smaller  ones,  have 
well  established  psychological  laborato- 
ries. In  the  United  States  there  are  over 
thirty  such  psychological  laboratories,  in- 
cluding several  in  industrial  plants. 

Experimental  Psychology,  developed  by 
Ebbinghaus,  Oalton,  and  others,  some- 
timoq  still  spoken  of  as  *  the  new  psychol- 
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opy '  in  contrast  to  rational  psychology  or 
mental  philosophy,  has  developed  a  labor- 
atory technique  for  analyzing  the  indi- 
vidual mind  comparable  in  precision  to 
that  of  the  physicist's  laboratory.  Many 
of  the  measuring  instruments,  c.  g.,  the 
chronoscopes,  pitch  instruments,  color 
mixers,  etc.,  are  identical  with  his.  The 
ergographs  and  kymographs  for  measur- 
ing and  recording  muscular  work  and 
fatigue,  are  also  standard  instruments  in 
laboratories  of  physiology,  where  the  in- 
struments for  brain  anatomy  are  now 
usually  found. 

Distinctively  psychological  experiments 
include  the  measurement  (1)  of  immedi- 
ate mental  grasp  or  *  attention  span '  with 
the  aid  of  tachistoscopes  or  exposure  in- 
struments, (2)  of  speed  and  accuracy  of 
movement  with  the  aid  of  tapping  boards 
and  electrical  counters  and  recorders,  (3) 
of  perception  and  hallucination  with  the 
aid  of  a  dark  room  and  light  projector,  or 
sound-proof  room  and  audiometer,  an  in- 
strument also  sometimes  used  to  measure 
deafness.  This  latter  psychological  in- 
strument and  many  othera  have  been 
adopted  by  certain  medical  specialists  for 
very  accurate  examinations  of  the  senses, 
etc. 

Precise  investigations  of  certain  mental 
processes,  paradoxically  the  more  complex 
processes,  are  carried  on  without  the  aid 
of  equipment  other  than  paper  and  pencil, 
and  sometimes  standardized  cards,  pic- 
tures, etc.  The  primary  laws  of  mental 
association  —  contiguity,  similarity  and 
contrast  and  the  secondary  laws  of  pri- 
macy, frequency,  intensity  and  recency — 
have  been  discovered  through  such  ex- 
perimentation. The  regrouping  of  mem- 
ory fragments,  the  feeling  of  strangeness, 
and  the  eye-fixations  characteristic  of  the 
imaginative  process,  the  large  r61e  of  kin- 
esthetic symbols,  t.  e.,  fragmentol  muscu- 
lar memories  in  the  mental  life,  and  the 
dependence  of  clear  reasoning  upon  a  defi- 
nite intellectual  attitude  or  brain  set,  are 
typical  findings  of  the  experimental  psy- 
chology of  the  higher  thought  processes. 

Inasmuch  as  laboratory  methods  are 
being  developed  in  practically  every  phase 
of  psychology,  some  authorities  recom- 
mend that  the  term  *  experimental '  no 
longer  be  thought  of  as  designating  one 
branch  of  the  science,  but  rather  the  fun- 
damental methml  of  investigation  and  veri- 
fication. A  similar  recommendation  is 
made  for  the  term  *  genetic'  The  genetic 
method,  the  systematic  observation  of  the 
development  of  mental  processes  and 
states,  supplements  the  strictly  experi- 
mental method  and  is  employed  in  such 
fields  as  social  psychology,  where  labora- 
tory methods  are  of  limited  application. 

Genetic,  Comparative,  or  Behavior  Psy- 
chology denote  such  fields  wherein  expert- 
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mentation  is  usually  limited  to  the  objec- 
tive or  mental  test  procedure.  Under 
these  headings  are  included: 

Animal  Psychology,  developed  by  Ro- 
manes, Thomdike,  and  others,  the  study 
of  the  behavior  of  the  lower  organisms 
from  the  micro-organisms  up  to  the  mon- 
key, has  included  even  researches  in  the 
tropisms  or  reactions  of  plants  to  light 
and  other  stimuli.  One  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic experiments  has  been  the  study 
of  the  learning  process  in  white  rats  and 
other  animals  placed  in  specially  con- 
structed mazes.  Experimental  zoology  is 
indebted  to  animal  psychology  for  many  of 
its  methods  and  results.  The  behaviorist 
school  of  psychology  grew  largely  out  of 
the  researches  in  animal  psychology. 

Social  Psychology,  developed  by  Bald- 
win, McDougall,  and  others,  investigates 
the  behavior  of  the  mob,  of  organizations, 
of  nations,  etc.,  and  the  influences  of  the 
group  and  individual  mind,  analyzing  the 
influences  of  imitation,  suggestibility,  etc. 
It  indudes  also  race  or  folk  psychology, 
which  applies  the  genetic  and  to  a  certain 
extent  the  experimental  method  in  the 
comparative  study  of  peoples,  especially  of 
primitive  groups  as  in  tne  Torres  Strait 
fixpedition  from  the  psychological  labora- 
tory of  Cambridge  University.  Social 
Psychology  is  regarded  by  many  authori- 
ties as  fundamental  to  sociology  and  cul- 
tural anthropology.  The  psychogrnotic 
study  of  mind  in  the  evolution  of  the  race 
is  often  characterized  as  ethnic  or  phylo- 
gcnetic. 

Child  Psychology,  and  the  psychology  of 
adolescence,  maturity  an<l  senility,  consti- 
tute the  ontogenetic  studies.  Darwin,  G. 
Stanley  Hall  and  Binet  developed  this  di- 
vision of  the  science  which  makes  system- 
atic and  experimental  observations  of  the 
original  nature  of  man  as  revealed  in  in- 
fancy, of  physical  and  mental  growth 
periods  with  their  critical  transitional 
like  puberty,  of  the  growth  of  imagination, 
reasoning,  etc.,  and  of  the  graduali organi- 
zation of  the  normal  adult  personality  and 
its  deterioration  with  age.  Besides  con- 
tributing vitally  to  other  divisions  of  psy- 
chology, especially  educational,  abnormal, 
and  normal  adult  psychology,  child  psy- 
chology is  resptonsible  for  much  of  the 
progress  in  child  welfare,  experimental 
education,  and  mental  measurements,  no- 
tably through  the  Binet-Simon  Scale  for 
measuring  the  development  of  intelligence. 

Ahfwrmal  Psychology  deals  with  perma- 
nent and  temporary  deviations  from  ordi- 
nary intelligence,  behavior,  and  conscious- 
ness. Genius  and  idiocy,  mental  health 
and  criminal  insanity,  ecstasy  and  trance, 
are  typical  of  the  range  of  human  prob- 
lems investigated  by  the  various  methods 
of  psychology  in  the  other  branches.  One 
group   of   problems,   the  investigation   of 
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intelligence,  of  feeble-mindedness,  and  of 
organic  insanity,  is  presented  below  in 
connection  with  clinical  psychology.  An- 
other group,  including  automatic  writing, 
clairvoyance,  and  telepathy,  is  investi- 
gated as  abnormal  states  of  persons  in 
health.  These  same  problems  and  the 
next  group  are  also  considered  within  the 
field  of  i>sychical  research,  which  is  not 
included  in  the  field  of  psychology,  even 
by  men  like  Professor  James,  who  was  an 
authority  in  both  fields.  (See  Psychical 
Research.)  Closely  allied  with  these  are 
the  problems  of  multiple  personality  or 
subliminal  selves,  subconscious  and  un- 
conscious association  and  conflict,  miscon- 
duct and  dclinaueucy,  and  functional  nerv- 
ous and  mental  disease  states.  These  are 
being  more  and  more  approached  through 
a  new  subdivision  of  abnormal  psychology, 
known  as  psycho-analysis. 

Psycho-analysis,  or  the  Freudian  psy- 
chologv,  though  criticized  with  much  hos- 
tility by  many  authorities,  has  been  wel- 
comed by  others  as  affording  the  first  sat- 
isfactory account  of  emotional  experi- 
ences, certain  forms  of  forgetting,  of 
absent-mindedness,  of  slips  of  speech,  and 
of  wit,  as  well  as  throwing  new  light  on 
practically  all  the  problems  considered  by 
abnormal  psychology,  especially  dreams, 
sexual  disturbances,  misconduct,  and  hys- 
terical states.  Abnormal  psychology,  both 
pre-Freudian  and  post-Freudian,  have 
been  making  valuaole  contributions  to 
(some  authorities  would  say  revolution- 
ijsing)  criminology,  the  understandinj?  and 
treatment  of  the  insane,  and  the  sciences 
of  mental  hygiene.  (See  Mental  Hygiene, 
etc.)  Were  it  not  that  the  study  of  the 
abnormal  is  profoundly  modifying  general 

esychology,  much  of  its  work  might  well 
0  classified  under  applied  psychology  be- 
cause of  the  imme<liately  practical  pur- 
pose of  much  of  its  investigation. 

Applied  Psychology,  including  all  the 
technical  uses  of  the  science,  such  as  men- 
tal tests,  is  sometimes  described  as 
psycho-technology.  It  includes  educa- 
tional, clinical,  economic,  and  cultural 
psychology.  The  psychology  of  industrial 
management  and  advertising,  of.  art  ap- 
preciation, and  religion,  are  included 
under  the  last  two  divisions. 

Educational  Psychology,  developed  by 
Thomdike,  Dewey,  and  others,  includes 
the  technical  applications  of  child  psy- 
chology and  investigates  especially  indi- 
vidual differences  and  the  learning  process. 
Utilization  of  nascent  instincts,  plateaus 
in  habit  formation,  economical  methods  of 
memorizing,  successful  selection  in  reason- 
ing, are  among  its  specific  problems.  In 
conjunction  with  its  offshoots,  experi- 
mental education  and  educational  re- 
search, it  considers  the  development  of 
scales  for  measuring  classroom  products, 
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the  efficiency  of  various  methods  of 
training  and  teaching,  and  the  school 
grouping  and  vocational  guidance  of  pu- 
pils  on  the  basis  of  inherent  abilities  and 
tiptitudes.  In  investigating  the  finer  as- 
pects of  the  last  problem  the  services  of 
cfmsulting  psycholog^ists,  both  clinical  and 
industrial,  are  requisitioned. 

Clinical  Psychology^  developed  by  Franz, 
Uealy,  Witmer,  and  others,  which  includes 
tbe  technical  applications  of  abnormal  psy- 
chology (see  above),  investigate  by  indi- 
vidual examination  the  mental  states  of 
a  given  individual — especially  the  excep- 
tional, formulates  and  standardized  meth- 
nds  of  conducting  such  examinations,  and 
endeavors  to  prescribe,  frequently  with 
the  aid  of  psychiatrists  and  social  work- 
ers, educational,  vocational,  and  social 
programs  for  the  improvement  of  the  in- 
dividual. Psychological  clinics  or  psycho- 
logical departments  of  mental  clinics  are 
usually  established  in  all  the  larger  uni- 
versities and  cities  in  connection  with  de- 
partments of  education,  health,  and  wel- 
fare or  charities,  and  bureaus  of  asso- 
(?iated   charities. 

Mental  Testa,  developed  by  Cattell, 
Whipple,  and  others,  apply  in  part  the 
methods  of  experimental  psychology  (see 
above)  to  the  examination  and  measure- 
ment of  traits,  especially  the  gifts  and 
handicaps  of  the  individual.  Variational 
or  differential  psychology  is  based  chiefly 
on  mental  tests.  Being  briefer,  less  ana- 
lytical, and  not  introspective,  they  are  ai)- 
plicable  to  children,  primitive  people,  ani- 
mals and  to  adults  in  practical  situations 
where  laboratory  conditions  are  impossi- 
ble. On  the  other  hand,  mental  tests  aim 
to  set  precise  tasks  under  standard  condi- 
tions and  to  measure  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  performance.  The  seashore  series 
i>f  measurements  of  a  singer  involve  tests 
of  pitch  discrimination,  sense  of  rhythm, 
memory  of  songs,  etc.  The  army  trade 
tests  measure  familiarity  with  and  skill 
in  handling  machinery,  etc.  Both  series 
represent  some  of  the  best  mental^  tests 
outside  of  intelligence  testing,  wherein  the 
widest  use  of  mental  tests  have  been  made. 

Intelligence  Tests  measure  the  general 
capacity  of  the  individual  to  adjust  his 
behavior  to  new  situations.  Such  tests 
nid  in  determining  his  degree  of  mental 
.superiority,  of  feeble-mindedness,  or  of  de- 
mentia. They  have  proved  of  definite 
value  as  one  phase  of  educational  and  vo- 
cational guidance  and  constitute  an  im- 
portant part  of  clinical  psychology  (see 
above).  The  standard  intelligence  test  is 
the  Binet-Simon  scale  (see  below ) .  Group 
intelligence  tests,  first  widely  employed  in 
the  National  Army,  have  since  been 
adopted  by  school  systems,  employment 
departments,  and  by  many  colleges  as  an 
alternative  for  the  traditional  college  en- 
trance examination. 


The  Bitiet'Simon  Scale,  developed  by 
Kuhlman,  Melville  and  Terman,  in_  its 
latest  form  consists  of  ninety  brief  tasks 
and  questions,  e.  g.,  executing  three  orders, 
detecting  blunders  in  absurd  statements, 
defining  words,  etc.  These  are  graded  ac- 
cording to  the  age  at  which  they  are 
passed  by  the  average  individual,  from 
three  months  up  to  eighteen  years.  The 
score  or  age  level  attained  is  frequently 
called  the  *  mental  age.'  This  mental  age, 
divided  by  the  actual  age,  is  called  the 
•  I.  Q.*  or  *  intelligence  quotient.'  How- 
ever, great  care  must  be  exercised  in  in- 
terpreting these  Binet  mental  ages,  espe- 
cially with  persons  above  twelve  years  of 
age.  In  the  National  Army  the  average 
soldier  made  a  score  of  thirteen  and  a 
half  on  the  Binet  Scale.  Intelligence  tests 
do  not  directly  test  character  traits  or  de- 
tect mental  ill-balance. 

Economic  or  Industrial  Psychology^  de- 
veloped by  Scott,  Munsterberg  and  others, 
applies  some  of  the  methods  and  results 
of  clinical  and  experimental  psychology  to 
commercial  and  industrial  proolems.  Many 
employment  departments  are  using  intelli- 
gence and  traae  tests,  job  analjrses,  and 
personnel  systems,  developed  in  the  Per- 
sonnel Division  of  the  army,  an  outgrowth 
of  the  work  being  carried  on  in  the  Car- 
negie Institute  of  Technology  and  else- 
where in  selecting  mechanics,  clerks,  sales- 
men, etc.  Researches  in  the  psychology  of 
advertising,  supported  by  professional  ad- 
vertisers, investigate  methods  of  securing 
and  holding  attention,  the  psychological 
value  of  space,  etc.  Psychologists  in  in- 
dustrial plants  are  investigating  such 
problems  as  improved  illumination,  etc. 
The  experimental  study  of  designs  and 
other  art  effects  falls  both  within  the 
realm  of  economic  and  cultural  psychology. 

Cultural  Psychology,  developed  by  Fech- 
ner,  James,  Stratton,  and  others,  em- 
braces various  applications  not  included  in 
the  three  preceding  divisions  of  applied 
psychology.  The  varieties  of  aesthetic  and 
religious  experience  have  constituted  the 
chief  interests  in  this  field.  Here  also 
belong  the  scientific  applications  of  psy- 
chology in  opproaching  the  problems  of 
philosophy.  This  represents  the  reverse 
movement  from  pre-scientific  psychology 
which  was  approached  by  the  philosophic 
method.  Such  psycholoiry  was  called  the 
philosophy  of  mind.  The  philosophy  of 
pragmatism  with  its  sub-divisions,  prag- 
matic logic,  ethics,  etc.,  has  grown  out  of 
the  modem  psychological  approach  to 
such  philosophic  problems  as  causation, 
the  freedom  of  the  will,  the  validity  or 
knowledge,  etc.  See  also  Philosophy, 
Association  of  Ideas,  Emotions,  Feeling, 
Imagination  and  Memory,  Mind,  Sensa- 
Hon,  Hallucinations,  Perception,  WiU,  etc. 
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ft  Is  tbe  elgbteentli  letter  of  the  Bng- 
^  lish  alphabet,  classed  as  a  liquid  and 
semi-voweL  In  tbe  pronunciation  of 
Slngllsbmen  generally  it  represents  two 
somewhat  different  sounds.  The  one  is 
beard  at  tbe  beginning  of  words  aad 
syllables,  and  when  it  is  preceded  by  a 
consonant;  tbe  other,  less  decidedly  con- 
sonantal, is  beard  at  tbe  end  of  words 
and  syllables,  and  when  it  is  followed  by 
a  consonant  In  the  pronunciation  of 
many  Bnglisb  speakers,  r.  followed  by  a 
consonant  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  is 
scarcely  beard  as  a  separate  sound,  hav- 
ing merely  the  effect  of  lengthening  the 
preceding  Towd ;  when  it  is  itself  final,  as 
in  hear,  door,  their,  etc.,  it  becomes  a 
Towel  rather  than  a  consonant — The 
three  Re,  a  humorous  and  familiar  des- 
ignation for  Reeding^  Writing,  and 
Arithmetio.  It  originated  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam Curtis,  who,  on  being  asked  to  give 
a  toast  said,  '  I  will  give  you  the  three 
R$,  Riting,  Reading,  and  Rithmetic,* 
Vq  (more  properly  Rft),  the  name  of 
^^  the  god  of  the  sun  among  the  an- 
cient Egyptians.  He  is  represented,  like 
Horns,  with  the  bead  of  a  hawk,  and 
bearing  the  disk  of  the  sun  on  his  head. 
Turn,  Harmaohii,  and  other  gods  are 
mere  impersonations  of  tbe  yarious  at- 
tributes of  Ra. 

Pool)  (rab),  or  OtOb  (dyeur),  a  town 
■^^  **  in  Hungary,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Raab  and  Rabnitz  with  the  Danube, 
67  miles  w.N.w.  of  Buda.  It  is  the  see 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  has  a 
tine  cathedral,  an  episcopal  palace,  dio- 
cesan seminary,  etc.  Its  manufactures 
are  woolen  cloth,  cutlery,  and  tobacco. 
Pop.  27,738. 

Rabat  (r&-b&t'),  a  maritime  town  in 
AMI.  MO*  If  jiQrocco,  in  the  province  of 
Fes,  on  the  Atlantic,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Baregreb,  is  surrounded  with  a  wall 
flanked  by  numerous  towers,  and  has  a 
citadel  and  batteries.  It  has  some  manu- 
factures (carpets,  woolens,  cottons,  and 
leather)  and  considerable  trade  in  wool 
and  corn.  Pop.  about  36,0(X).  On  the 
•tber  side  of  the  river  mouth  is  the  town 
«f  Bailee. 
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Rahha  (rib'bA),  a  town  of  the  West- 
'"*^""*  em  Soudan,  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Oando,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Niger, 
some  850  miles  from  its  mouth,  formerly 
populous  and  with  a  considerable  trade 
in  slaves  and  ivory,  and  manufactures  of 
woolen. 

Babbet  <»b'et),  in  carpentry,  a 
^^  sloping  cut  made  on  the  edge 

of  a  board  so  that  it  may  join  by  lapping 
with  another  board  similarly  cut;  also,  a 
rectangular  recess,'  channel,  or  groove 
cut  along  the  edge  of  a  board  or  the  like 
to  receive  a  corresponding  projection  cut 
on  the  edge  of  another  board,  etc.,  re- 
quired to  fit  into  it 

Kabbi  C^'^^'Ot  &  title  of  honor  among 
Mra.ww.1.  j^^  Hebrews,  corresponding 
nearly  to  the  English  ma$ter.  There  are 
two  other  forms  of  the  title,  rahhoni  and 
rabhani,  the  former  of  which  is  found  in 
the  New  Testament.  It  is  supposed  that 
this  title  first  came  into  use  at  tbe  period 
immediately  preceding  the  birth  of  Christ. 
In  the  time  of  our  Liord  it  was  applied 

generally  to  all  religious  teachers,  and 
ence  sometimes  to  CJhrist  himself.  Now 
the  term  rabbi  or  rabbin  is  applied  to 
regularly  appointed  teachers  of  Talmudic 
Judaism. 

Eabbinic  Hebrew  (J-^bi-Mk)^ 

Hebrew  in  which  the  Jewish  scholars  and 
theologians  of  the  middle  ages  composed 
their  works.  Grammatically  it  differs 
but  little  from  the  ancient  Hebrew,  but 
in  many  cases  new  meanings  are  attached 
to  Hebrew  words  already  in  use,  in  ather 
cases  new  derivatives  are  formed  from 
old  Hebrew  roots,  and  many  words  are 
borrowed  from  the  Arabic.  The  rab- 
binical literature  is  rich  and  well  repays 
study. 

Rabbit  (^b'^t*  Lepue  cunioiUua),  a 
*^  genus  of  rodent  mammals,  in- 

cluded in  the  family  Leporidn,  to  which 
also  belong  the  hares.  It  is  of  smaller 
size  than  the  hare,  and  has  shorter  ears 
and  hind  legs.  The  rabbit's  fur  In  its 
native  state  is  of  a  nearly  uniform  brown 
color,  while  under  domestic»Jtion  the 
color  may  become  pure  white,  pore  blacky 
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piebald,  gray,  and  other  hoM.  The  tex- 
ture of  the  fur  also  changes  under  do- 
meatlcation.  The  rabbit  is  a  native  of 
all  temperate  climates,  and  in  its  wild 
state  congregates  in  *  warrens'  in  sandy 
pastures  and  on  hill-slopes.  Rabbits 
breed  six  or  seven  times  a  year,  beginning 
at  the  age  of  six  months,  and  producing 
from  five  to  seven  or  eight  at  a  birth. 
They  are  so  prolific  that  they  may  easily 
become  a  pest,  as  in  Australia,  if  not 
kept  in  check  by  beaste  and  birds  of  prey. 
They  feed  on  tender  grass  and  herbage, 
and  sometimes  do  great  damage  to  young 
trees  by  stripping  them  of  their  bark. 
They  grow  exceedingly  tame  under  do* 
mestication,  and  sometimes  exhibit  con- 
siderable intelligence.  Rabbits  are  sub- 
ject to  certain  diseases,  such  as  rot 
—  induced  probably  by  damp  and  wet  — 
parasitic  worms,  and  a  kind  of  madness. 
The  skin  of  the  rabbit  is  of  considerable 
value;  cleared  of  hair,  it  is  used  with 
other  skins  to  make  clue  and  sise.  The 
fur  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
hats,  and  to  imitate  other  and  more  valu- 
able furs,  as  ermine,  etc 

MfOrwi^Acuo  njQpQug  i^n^i  satirical  French 
writer,  bom  in  or  before  1406,  the  son  of 
an  apothecsry  of  Chinon,  in  Touralne. 
He  entered  the  Franciscan  order  at 
Fontenay-le-Comte,  in  Poitou,  and  re- 
ceived the  priesthood.  His  addiction  ts 
profane  studies  appears  to  have  given 
offense  to  his  monastic  brethren,  and 
throush  the  influence  of  friends  he  ob- 
tained the  permission  of  Clement  VII  to 
enter  the  Benedictine  order  (about 
1524).  He  then  exchanged  the  seclusion 
of  the  monastery  for  the  comparative 
freedom  of  the  residence  of  the  Bishop 
of  Maillesais,  who  made  him  his  secre- 
tary and  companion.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  years  we  find  him  at  Montpellier, 
where  he  studied  medicine,  having  by  this 
time  become  a  secular  priest;  he  was 
admitted  a  bachelor  in  1530,  and  for 
some  time  successfully  practiced  and 
taught  In  1532  he  went  to  Lyons, 
where  he  published  a  work  of  Hippo- 
crates and  one  of  Oalen,  and  the  first 
germ  of  his  Qarganiua  (1532  or  1533). 
The  first  part  of  his  Pantaffruel  appeared 
under  the  snagram  of  Aloofr%ba$  NoHer, 
within  a  year  or  so  after  the  former 
work,  and  its  success  was  such  that  it 

SASsed  through  three  editions  in  one  year, 
oon  after  Its  publication  Rabelais  ac- 
companied Jean  du  Bellay  on  an  em- 
bassy to  Rome.  On  his  return  to  France 
he  went  first  to  Paris;  but  not  long 
after  he  is  found  once  more  at  Lyons, 
where  the  Gargantuat  as  we  now  have  it, 
first  saw   the   light    (1585).    The   Gor- 


ffaniua  and  Pontaorud  together  form  a 
single  work  professing  to  narrate  the  say- 
ings and  domgs  of  the  giant  Oargantua 
and  his  son  PantagrueL  In  1536 
Rabelais  was  again  at  Rome,  and  on 
this  occasion  he  obtained  from  the  pope 
absolution  for  the  violation  of  his  mo- 
nastic vows,  and  permission  to  practice 
medicine  and  to  hold  benefices.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  wss  granted  a  prebend  in 
the  abbey  of  Saint  Maur-des-Foss^  by 
Jean  du  Bellay.  In  1537  he  took  his  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Mont- 
pellier, and  lectured  on  Hippocratesi 
The  next  few  years  were  as  unsettled  ar 
regards  his  abode  as  any  previous  period 
of  Rabelais'  life,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
follow  him.  Probably  he  was  in  Paris 
in  1546,  when  the  third  book  of  his 
Oarpantua  and  Pantaffruel  appeared,  hue 
during  most  of  1546  and  part  of  1547  ht 
was  physician  to  the  town  of  Mets.  In 
the  third  book  sU  the  great  moral  and 
social  questions  of  the  day  were  dis- 
cussed with  the  gayety  and  irony  pecul- 
'  -       -  -        jjf  , 


iar  to  Rabelais,  and  with  a  freedom  that 
roused  the  suspicion  of  the  clergv,  who 
endeavored  to  nave  it  suppressed.  The 
favor  of  the  king  secured  its  publication. 


endeavored  to  nave  it  suppressed.    The 
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but  it  was  with  more  difficulty  that  a 


license  was  obtained  for  the  fourth  book 
from  Henry  II,  who  had  succeeded 
Francis  in  1547.  This  book  did  not  ap- 
pear complete  till  1552.  About  1560  Ra- 
belais was  appointed  to  the  cure  of 
Meudon,  but  he  resigned  the  position  in 
1552,  and  died  a  year  later,  according  to 
most  authorities.  He  left  the  whole  of 
the  fifth  book  of  his  remarkable  romance 
in  manuscript  By  many  Rabelais  has 
been  set  down  as  a  gross  buffoon,  and 
there  is  much  in  his  writings  to  justify 
the  harsh  judgment,  though  we  must  re- 
member what  was  the  taste  of  his  times. 
As  regards  the  purpose  of  his  work,  many 
have  looked  upon  Rabelais  as  a  serious 
reformer  of  abuses,  religious,  moral,  and 
social,  assuming  an  extravagant  masquer- 
ade for  the  purpose  of  protecting  himself 
from  the  possible  consequences  of  his 
assaults  on  established  institutions.  The 
earlier  books  were  translated  into  Eng- 
lish bv  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  (1653), 
who  found  a  continuator  in  Motteux. 
There  are  also  translations  into  German 
and  Italian. 

Babies  (rfttl-^),  the  name  given  to 
A»«»wAV0  ^  contagious  disease  with 
which  dogs,  horses,  cats,  wolves,  and 
other  animals  are  attacked,  and  to  which, 
indeed,  all  animals  are  said  to  be  liable. 
A  bite  from  some  rabid  animals  Induces 
hydrophobia  in  man.     See  Hydrophobia. 

MfOrvcMUAMvv   ^£   Qidly,   in   the    pior- 
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ince  of  Oirgend,  with  mlnei  of  gulphury 
■alt,  and  quicksilyer.    Pop.  15,038. 

edible  acorn  of  the  Barbary  oak  (Querous 
Balldta),  recommended  aa  food  for  in- 
▼alida.  Mixed  with  sugar  and  aromatics 
it  ia  uaed  by  the  Arabs  of  Northern 
Africa  aa  a  lubatitute  for  chocolate. 

Baoe-horse.  *  ^^^  *^"^  ^^  K*p^  '?' 

MWV19  AAVA9V|  Y^^^g  Qp  running  in 
oonteet,  called  alao  a  Blo4>d^hor9e  and  a 
Thorough-bred  Horne,  Racing  haa  long 
been  practiced  in  Europe,  with  the  re- 
sult of  greatly  developing  the  speed  of 
the  horse.  The  racing  horse  is  of  three 
type&  running,  pacing  and  trotting.  The 
running  race  has  for  centuries  held  a 
dominant  place  im  the  sports  of  England 
and  Europe.  The  favorite  pace  in 
America  is  the  trot,  and  horses  of  this 
type  are  in  great  demand  in  this  country, 
and  since  1870  have  become  popular 
abroad.  The  speed  of  trotting  horses^ 
from  the  earliest  known  record  in  1818, 
has  shown  a  steady  improvement  as  a 
result  of  careful  breeding  and  training. 
The  horse  goes  into  training  in  its  second 
year  and  requires  expert  care  for  its  suc- 
cessful development  The  following  rec- 
ords show  the  gradual  increase  in  speed 
during  the  last  century  over  the  one  mile 
course :  1826.  Trouble,  2.43 ;  1839,  Dutch- 
man, 2.32 ;  1869.  Flood  Temple,  2.19% ; 
1^,  Nancy  Hanks,  2.04;  1908,  Lou 
Dillon,  1.58^ ;  1912,  Uhlan,  1.68.  It  is 
estimated  that  it  will  take  two  centuries 
to  reach  the  1.30  mark. 
BAfihel  (r&- shell),  Madeicoisellb 
Mrc»vAi.i^A  (elkaihith  Rachel  Feliz)» 
a  French  tragedienne,  of  Jewish  extrac- 
tion, bom  in  1821;  died  in  1868.  For 
a  time  she  gained  her  living  bv  singing 
in  the  streets  of  LyoniL  but  being  tfiken 
notice  of  she  was  enabled  to  receive  a 
course  of  instruction  at  the  Conservatoire^ 
and  made  her  dihui  in  1837  on  the  stags 
of  the  Gymnase  at  Paris.  She  attracted 
no  special  attention,  however,  until  the 
following  year,  when,  transferred  to  the 
Th^fttre  Francais,  she  took  the  Parisian 
public  bv  storm  by  the  admirable  manner 
in  whi<n  she  impersonated  the  dassio 
creations  of  Racine  and  GomeiUe.  Her 
reputation  was  speedily  established  as  the 
first  tragic  actress  of  her  day.  In  1841 
she  visited  England,  and  was  received 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  Her  re- 
nown continued  to  Increase,  and  for  many 
years  she  reigned  supreme  at  the  Th^fttrs 
Francais,  making  »Iso  tours  to  the  pro- 
vincial towns  of  France,  to  Belgium,  eta 
Later  she  visited  America,  but  when 
there  caught  a  severe  cold,  which  termi- 
nated in  consumption.     She  was  of  a 


fierce  and  unlovable  temper,  destitute  of 
moral  principle,  and  very  avaricious. 

BaolUS  <"?>}»>•  ^  boUny,  a  branch 
iMM»w«M«  ^hich  proceeds  neariv  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  base  to  the  apex 
of  the  inflorescence  of  a  plant.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  the  stalk  of  the  frond 
in  ferns,  and  to  the  common  stalk  bearing 
the  alternate  spikelets  in  some  grasses. 
BAfiMtis  (ra-ki'tis),  a  term  which 
A»<»vAuwA0  properly  implies  inflamma- 
tion of  the  spine,  but  it  is  applied  to  the 
disease  called  RickeUf  whidi  term  sug- 
gested this  as  the  scientific  name. 

Baolunaninof  cTn^'vAMrSKvlTCHr^ 

Russian  pianist  and  composer,  bom  in 
Novgorod,  April  2. 1878.  He  visited  Lon- 
don in  1899,  and  America  in  1909-10. 
His  works  indude  concertos  and  piano- 
forte pieces  and  several  oj>era8. 

or  Kacine  Uo.,  Wisconsin,  tne 
second  largest  dty  in  the  State,  62  miles 
JX.  of  Chicago,  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  on 
main  lines  of  Chicago  Northwestern  and 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  railways. 
It  has  an  excellent  harbor  and  boat  lines 
connecting  with  Great  Lakes  points.  Over 
200  different  classes  of  products  are  manu- 
factured here.  Pop.  (1910)  88,002; 
(1920)  68,693. 

BAGine  (rii-«*n),  Jean  Baptistb,  a 
AttUiUe  iiBtinguished  French  drama- 
tist, bom  at  La  Fert^Milon  (Aisne)  in 
16&;  died  at  Paris  in  1699.  He  was 
educated  at  Port-Royal,  the  famous 
Jansenist  institution,  and  at  the  Golltee 
d'Harcourt  His  first  tragedy,  the  Thi- 
haide,  or  Le9  Fr^ree  EnnemM,  was  per- 
formed by  Moliftre*s  troupe  at  the  Palais- 
Roval  in  1004^  as  waa  also  his  next  AUm- 
ondre,  in  1066.  His  first  masterpiece  was 
Andromaquef  which  on  its  performance 
at  the  Hdtel  de  Bourgogne,  in  1667,  pro- 
duced a  profound  impmsion.  The  im- 
mediate successor  of  Andromaque  was 
J'W  PJc«€jift  (1668).  a  witty  and  de- 
lightful imitation  of  the  Waspa  of  Aris- 
tophanes. His  succeeding  pieces  were 
BrttoiinioiMr  jMLOeO)  :  BMn&e  (1670); 
Bajatet  (1672);  Miihridate  (1673); 
IphigMe  (1674)  ;  PMdre  (1677),  the 
last  piece  that  Radne  produced  ex- 
pressly for  tiie  theater.  In  1678  he  ob- 
tained a  seat  in  the  French  Academy. 
His  withdrawal  from  the  theater  in  1677 
was  partly  due  to  chagrin  at  the  success 
of  a  hostile  group  of  theatrical  critics. 
At  this  period  his  friends  persuaded  him 
to  marry,  and  soon  after  (1678)  he  was 
appointed,  along  with  BoiFean.  historio- 
grapher to  the  king,  whom  he  accom- 
panied in  bis  campaign  to  Flanders. 
After     a     rilence     of     twelve     years 
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Racine,  at  the  MlicltatioB  of  Madama 
de  MalntenoD,  wrote  two  other  plaoaa-*- 
Eatker  (1689)  and  Athalie  (leOl).  Hie 
death  is  said  to  haye  been  hastened  by 
grief  at  losing  the  favor  of  the  king. 
As  a  dramatist  Racine  is  usaally  con- 
sidered the  model  of  the  French  classical 
tragic  drama,  and  in  estimating  his 
powers  in  this  field  it  is  necesaarv  to  take 
into  account  the  stiff  conventional  re- 
straints to  which  that  drama  is  subjected. 
What  he  achieved  within  these  limits  is 
extraordinary.  Besides  his  dramas  Ra- 
cine is  the  author  of  epigrams,  odea, 
hymns,  etc 
KECin?     (ras'ing).     See  Horae'racing, 

BfACk  ^'^^}>  '^  instrument  for  the 
^^  judicial  torture  of  criminals  and 
suspected  persons.  It  was  a  large  open 
wooden  frame  within  which  the  prisoner 
was  laid  on  bis  back  upon  the  floor,  with 
his  wrists  and  ankles  attached  by  cords 
to  two  rollers  at  the  end  of  the  frame. 
These  rollers  were  moved  in  opposite 
directions  by  levers  till  the  body  rose  to 
a  level  with  the  frame;  questions  were 
then  put,  and  if  the  answers  were  not 
deemed  satisfactory  the  sufferer  was 
gradually  stretched  till  the  bones  started 
from  their  sockets.  It  was  formerly 
much  used  by  civil  authorities  in  the 
cases  of  traitors  and  conspirators;  and 
by  the  members  of  the  Inquisition,  for 
extorting  a  recantation  from  imputed 
heretical  opinions.  The  rack  was  intro- 
duced into  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI,  and  although  declared  by  competent 
judges  to  be  contrary  to  English  law, 
there  are  many  instances  of  its  use  aa 
late  as  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
Poplp  in  machinery,  a  straight  or 
^^^'^f  slightly  curved  metallic  bar, 
with  teeth  on  one  of  its  edges,  adapted  to 
work  into  the  teeth  of  a  wheel  or  pinion. 


aoNfli  it  at  two-ftftha  of  the  length  of 
the  ooart  from  the  back  wall,  the  smaller 
area  being  again  divided  into  two  eqaal 
parts  by  a  line  at  right  angles  to  thia, 
and  two  small  areas  being  marked  off  in 
the  other  space  next  the  snort  line,  called 
•trvioe  apaces.  Two  horiiontal  lines  are 
also  drawn  across  the  front  wall,  one  2 
feet  2  inches  above  the  floor,  below  which 
if  a  ball  strike  it  is  out  of  play,  the  other, 
the  out  line,  7  feet  9  inches  above  the 
floor.  The  game  may  be  played  with 
either  one  or  two  persons  on  each  side. 
It  is  decided  by  lot  which  side  goes  in 
first,  and  the  first  player  assumes  which 
side  of  the  court  lie  pleases  (usually  the 
right),  wliile  the  other  stands  in  the  op* 
posite  comer.  The  first  player  then  be- 
gins to  serve,  which  consists  in  striking 
the  ball  with  the  bat  so  as  to  make  it 
strike  the  front  wall  above  the  cut  line, 
and  tlien  rebound  into  the  opposite 
corner.  If  the  ball  is  properly  served  the 
second  player  must  strike  it  before  it  baa 
made  a  second  bound,  so  that  it  strikes 
the  front  wall  above  the  lower  line;  but 
in  returning  the  ball  in  this  manner  the 
player  may  if  he  likes  first  make  it 
strike  either  of  the  side  walls.  The 
player  may  also  return  it  before  it 
touches  the  floor.  The  first  player  thea 
returns  the  ball  in  the  same  way.  and 
this  goes  on  until  either  player  fails. 
If  it  is  the  first  player  who  fails,  it  is 
then  the  turn  of  the  second  player  to 
serve.  If  it  is  the  second  player,  the 
first  scores  one  (an  ace),  and  continues 
to  serve,  but  goes  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  court  In  general  fifteen  is  game. 
BaCOOn,  ""J  Raccoon  (raW),  an 
MfMvwuy  American  plantigrade  car- 
niverous  mammal,  the  common,  raccoon 
being  the  Procyon  Mar.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a  small  fox,  and  its  grayish-brown 
fur  is  deemed  valuable,  being  principally 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats.  This 
animal  lodges  in  hollow  trees,  feeds  oc- 
casionally on  vegetables,  and  its  flesh  is 


Rack  and  Pinion. 

for  the  purpose  of  converting  a  circular 
into  a  rectilinear  motion,  or  vice  versa. 
Backets.  ^^  RacQucts.  (rak'ets),  a 
^^  ^  ^  game  played  m  a  prepared 
court,  open  or  close,  with  a  small  hard 
ball  and  a  bat  like  that  used  for  playing 
tennis.  The  close  or  roofed  court  is  now 
generally  preferred  for  playing  in.  It 
18  an  oblong  rectangular  area,  80  feet 
long  and  40  broad  when  of  full  dimen- 
sions, and  having  high  walls.  The  floor 
is  divided  into  two  chief  sreas  of  unequal 
size  by  a  line,  called  the  Mhort  line,  drawn 


Oommon  Raccoon   (Proeifon  lo(or). 


palatable  food.  It  inhabits  North  Amer- 
ica from  Canada  to  the  tropics.  The 
black-footed  raccoon  of  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia is  P.  Hermnndemu  The  agouara 
or  crab-eating  raccoon  (P.  ccncrtvorti* ) 
is  found  further  south  on  the  American 
continent  than  the  above  species,  and  is 
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cenerally   Ui^«r.    Although  denomioated 
'^  crab-eating '   it  don  not  apptaar  to  be 
any  more  addicted  to  this  dietary  tban  the 
common  species. 
^o/lorifv    (rii'doats),  a  town  of  Aus- 

wina,  with  a  government  stud  of  horses 
and  manufactures  of  machinery,  glass,  pa- 
per, beer,  and  spirits.     Pop.  14,403. 

KadcUffe  i'S^']"'^!'  fhi'lhlir^^r^r 

casnire,  on  tbe  river  irwell, 
7  miles  N.  w.  of  Manchester  and  3  s.  w. 
of  Bury;  does  a  considerable  business  in 
calico-printing,  cotton-weaving,  bleaching, 
etc.,  and  has  extensive  collieries  in  its 
vicinity.  Pop.  (1911)  26,086. 
Eadcliffe,  tT^  ward,  novelist,  was 
**  ^'  bom  in  London  in  1764; 
died  in  1823.  She  married  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three  Mr.  William  Radcliffe,  after- 
wards editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Eng^ 
lUh  Chronicle  newspaper.  She  published 
in  quick  succession  The  Ca$tles  of  Aihlin 
and  Dunhayne,  a  Highland  story;  The 
Sicilian  Romance;  and  The  Romance  of 
the  Forest.  Her  masterpiece  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  Myeieriee  of  Vdoloho 
(1794),  which  was  long  verv  popular. 
The  last  of  her  novels  publisheo  during 
her  life  was  The  ItaUan  (1797).  A 
posthumous  romance,  Oaaion  de  BlondC' 
viUe,  was  edited  by  T.  N.  Talfourd  in 
1826,  together  with  some  poetical  pieces. 
Mrs.  Radcliffe  had  considerable  power  in 
description,  and  knew  how  to  arouse  the 
curiosity  of  her  readers;  but  her  charac- 
ters are  insipid,  and  tbe  conclusion  of  her 
stories  lame  and  impotent. 
llArl  nlifFA  John,  a  celebrated  medical 
Attuoiiuc;  practitioner,  born  in  1650 
at  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire,  and  educated 
at  Oxford.  Having  studied  medicine,  and 
taken  the  degree  of  M.B.,  he  became  In 
1686  physician  to  the  Princess  Anne  of 
Denmark,  and  was  frequently  consulted 
oy  King  William.  He  attended  Queen 
Mary  in  1694  when  she  was  attacked  by 
small-pox,  but  was  unable  to  save  her. 
Rough  and  blunt  in  manner,  he  lost  the 
good  irraces  of  Anne,  and  also  of  William, 
by  his  plain  speaking.  In  1714,  when 
the  queen  was  seized  with  her  last  ill- 
ness, he  was  sent  for,  but  either  could 
not  or  would  not  attend.  This  gave  rise 
to  great  ill-feeling  towards  him.  He 
died  in  1714.  leaving  £40,000  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  for  the  foundation  of 
a  library  of  medical  and  philosophical 
works.     See  Radcliffe  Library. 

Eadcliffe  CoUege.  1-,^^,;^"''' 
Eadcliffe  Library,  tl"^'^'■'c^^e^ 

tion  with  Oxford  University  out  of  funds 
destined   t^  tb**   purpose  by   Dr.   John 


Raddifl^,  and  opened  in  1749.  The  build^ 
ing  erected  by  the  Radcliffe  trosteps  for 
the  reception  of  the  boqks  forming  tbe  li- 
brary is  now  used  as  a  reading-room  in 
connection  with  the  Bodleian  Library. 
An  observatory  in  connection  with  (he 
university  was  founded  in  1772  by  the 
Radcliffe  trustees. 

lLoHAli^r<r  (rU'd^berft),  a  town  In 
Jbaaeoei^  Saxony,  9  miles  n.  e.  of 
Dresden,  on  the  Boeder;  has  important 
manufactures  of  glass,  paper,  etc.  Pop. 
(1905)   13,301 

Eadetzky  i,;^^^^,\%i^,%%' I 

famous  Austrian  soldier,  bom  at  Treb- 
nitz,  in  Bohemia,  in  1766;  died  in  1858. 
Ck>mmencing  his  career  in  a  Hungarian 
regiment  of  horse  in  1784,  he  fought  in 
most  of  the  campaigns  in  which  Austria 
was  engaged  from  that  date  up  to  the  time 
of  his  dttth,  including  HohenlLndeu, 
Wagram,  and  Letpaiff.  But  his  mo^t  sig- 
nal services  were  In  Italy,  whither  he  wa^ 
called  by  the  commotions  following  the 
French  revolution  of  1830,  and  where  a 
great  part  of  his  subsequent  life  ^"as 
silent.  On  the  breaking  out  of  tbe  in- 
surrection at  Milan  in  Mlarch,  1348^ 
Badetzky  maintained  a  fight  for  several 
days  in  the  streets,  and  then  retreated 
with  his  forces  to  Verona.  On  the  Sar- 
dinian king  Charles  Albert  taking  the 
field  he  assumed  the  offensive,  and  after 
an  arduous,  and  for  a  time  doubtful, 
campaign  gained  the  victory  of  Cu^rozza 
(July  25),  which  compelled  Charles  Al- 
bert to  retreat  to  Milan,  and  then  evacu- 
ate the  city  after  a  short  contest,  thus 
preserving  Lombardy  to  Austria.  An  ar- 
mistice having  been  concluded  with  Sai> 
dinia  he  next  occupied  himself  with  the 
blockade  of  the  revolted  city  of  Venice, 
but  hurried  from  it  in  March,  1849,  ou  the 
resumption  of  hostilities  with  Charles  Al- 
bert Assembling  his  army  at  Pavia  be 
crossed  the  Ticino,  and  gained  so  de- 
cisive a  victory  at  No  vara,  on  March  23, 
that  the  king  abdicated  in  favor  of  his 
son,  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  a  treaty  was 
coiicluded  which  secured  for  the  time  the 
Austrian  supremacy  in  Italy.  Venice 
surrendered  to  Badetzky  in  August  of  the 
same  year.  Badetsky  had  been  made 
field-marshal  in  1836,  and  other  honors 
and  rewards  were  now  showered  upon 
him.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was 
spent  at  Milan. 

Eadhanpnr  <^^'^rt5>irtrffl 

in  the  N.  w.  of  Oujerat,  with  en  Area 
of  1150  square  miles.  Tba  state  cetne 
under  British  protection  in  1819.  Pop. 
61,546.— The  capital  of  the  state  biiii 
the  same  name.    Pop.  11,979. 
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Eadiata  i?ifcj>)'  *•  »?r,«!.!!S  Eadiolaria  LUttL^^x,'^.^'^^,.^ 


by  Cavier  to  the  fourth 
sreat  division  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
including  thoM  animals  whose  parts  are 
arranged  round  an  axis,  and  display 
more  or  less  of  the  'rayed'  appearance 
or  conformation.  In  modern  zoology 
CuTier's  division  has  been  abolished,  and 
the  radlata  have  been  divided  into  the 
Protozoa,  Coelenterata,  and  Annnloida  or 
Echinozoa. 

Eadiation.   ^  ^^^^ 

'•*■*****'•**  root),  the  name  adopted  by 
a  large  section  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
Britain,  which  desires  to  have  all  abuses 
in  the  government  completely  rooted  out, 
and  a  larger  portion  of  the  democratic 
spirit  infused  into  the  constitution.  The 
term  was  first  used  in  1818. 

Radicles.  ^^   hawcalb    (radi-Uj),  HAdiometer   ( «'*-^^- 

■Mi.uj.i/Avoi  a  name  given  in  chemistry  X^aoiomci^cr  J  „  *  e  - 
to  certain  croups  of  elements  which  re-  t^r),  an  instrument  de- 
main  united  throughout  many  reactions,  signed  for  measuring  the 
See  Chemitiry.  mechanical  effect  of  radi- 

BadiO-activitV  ("*^-<^)'  ?»«  l^f^  »;t  energy.  It  consists 
Mroruxv  avi/ATxvj  pofaessed  by  certain  of  four  crossed  arms  of 
substances  (and  in  high  degree  by  very  fine  glass,  supported 
off  electrons  and  other  in  the  center  by  a  needle- 
velodty.    Thia  power  point  having  at  the  extreme  end  thin  disks 

of  pith,  black- 


Protozoa  of 
Rhiaopoda,  characterized 
by  possessing  a  central 
mass  of  sarcode  inclosed 
in  a  porous,  membranous, 
or  chitinous  capsule  which 
is  surrounded  by  a  sar- 
code envelope.  They  of- 
ten possess  a  siliceous  or 
flinty  test  or  siliceous 
spicules,  and  are  provided 
with  pteudopodia,  or  pro- 
longations of  their  soft 
protoplasmic  bodies, 
which  stand  out  like  ra- 
diating filaments,  and  oc- 
casionally run  into  one 
another.  The  Polycystina 
(which  see)  belong  to  the 
Radiolaria. 


radium)  of  givini 
corpuscles  at  hi( 
is  of  recent  dis- 
covery, thoaali 
as  early  as  1^6 
Becquerel  dis* 
covered  that 
compounds  o  f 
uranium,  when 
leftintheneii^. 
borhood  of  a 
p  h  o  t  o  g  raphic 
plate  in  a  dark 
room  affected 
the  plate.  Some 
•hysicists  b  e- 
lieve  that  it  is 
possessed  by  all 
•ubstances,  and 
recent  experi- 
ments with  min- 
erals and  even 
common  earth 
support  the 
theory. 

Radiograph 

(-graf).  a  pic- 
ture of  an  ob- 
ject or  objects 
obtained  by 
means  of  the 
Roentgen  ravs 
instead  of  light 
rays;  called 
also    skiagraph. 


V>CAting  •  Bullet  in  the  Head  by  the  ats  of 
Bsdiogrsphy. 


ened  on  one 
side.  The  in- 
strument is 
placed  in  a 
glass  vessel  ex- 
hausted of  air, 
and  when  ex- 
posed to  rays  of 
light  or  heat  the 
wheel  moves 
more  or  less 
rapidly  in  pro- 
portion to  the 
strength  or 
weakness  of  the 
rays. 

Badish  <  7^': 

Raphdnu9  9ati- 
VU9;  natural 
order,  C  r  u  c  i- 
f ere) ,  a  well' 
known  cruci- 
ferous plant, 
unknown  in  a 
wild  state,  but 
cultivated  for  a 
number  of  cen- 
turies in  ISu- 
rope,  and  for 
many  years  in 
America.  The 
tender    leaves 
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are  aaed  as  a  salad  tn  early  apring.  the 
treen  pods  are  used  as  a  pickle,  and  the 
succulent  roots  are  much  esteemed. 
Badiuni  (^'dvum),  an  elementary 
MM»«u.iMu.  chemical  substance  discov- 
ered by  Madame  Curie,  a  Polish  physi- 
dst,  with  the  aid  of  her  husband,  in  1898. 
The  property  of  radio-activity,  that  is, 
of  the  production  of  photocraphlc  effects 
by  certain  substances  without  the  aid 
of  light,  discovered  by  Becquerel  in 
nranium  in  1896,  led  a  number  of  physi- 
cists to  experiments  in  this  direction. 
In  the  hope  of  findinji  a  substance  in 
combination  with  uranium  to  which  this 
property  was  due  the  Curies  began  a  se- 
ries of  chemical  reductions  of  pitch- 
blende, a  mineral  containing  uranium,  and 
found  the  radio-activity  to  increase  as 
this  substance  was  reduced^  until  finally  a 
minute  quantity  of  a  constituent  of  pitch- 
blende was  obtained  which  proved  im- 
mensely more  radio-active  than  uranium. 
CThis  material  was  thought  to  be  a  new 
element  It  was  at  first  obtained  only  in 
combination  with  barium,  but  in  1910 
Madame  Curie  succeeded  in  decomposing 
this  compound  and  isolating  radium,  thus 
demonstrating  its  elementary   character. 

This  remarkable  element,  originally  ob- 
tained from  the  pitch-blende  of  Central 
Europe,  is  now  found  in  the  United 
States  in  greater  quantity  than  else- 
where, being  obtained  from  the  mineral 
camotite  of  Utah  and  Colorado.  The 
ores  of  Paradise  Valley,  Colorado^  are  the 
ridiest  radium  producers  in  the  world, 
but  those  of  Green  River  Valley,  UUh- 
are  principally  worked  on  account  of 
cheaper  transportation  facilities. 

This  element  has  a  hif^h  atomic  weight 
(225  according  to  Cune,  267.8  accord- 
ing to  Hertly),  this  being  a  character- 
istic of  all  known  radio-active  bodies. 
The  study  of  radium  proved  it  to  be 
possessed  of  extraordinary  powers  pre- 
viously unknown  in  any  substance,  and 
giving  physicists  new  ideas  as  to  the 
consntution  of  matter.  Chief  among 
these  powers  was  that  of  emitting  rays  of 
three  different  kinds,  which  were  thrown 
off  at  immense  speed.  One  of  these, 
which  apparently  consists  of  electrons 
(which  see),  is  given  off  at  a  speed  ap- 
proaching that  of  light  A  second, 
which  appears  to  consist  of  helium,  a 
substance  heavier  than  hydrogen,  is 
thrown  off  at  a  speed  of  20,000  miles 
per  second.  The  third  kind  is  ap- 
parently a  radiation,  perhaps  equivalent 
to  the  Roentgen  ray.  Another  strange 
property  of  radium  is  its  ability  to  main- 
tain itself  at  a  temperature  a  little  higher 
ttijifi  that  of  surrounding  matter,  a 
gfamme  of  it  giving  out  in  an  hour  heat 


sufficient  to  raise  100  grammes  of  water 
1*"  C.  This  heat  production  may  be  the 
result  of  energetic  changes  going  on  in 
the  atom,  and  giving  rise  to  its  radiant 
action.  In  addition  radium — with  thor- 
ium and  uranium — gives  off  emanations 
which  have  peculiar  qualities.  Tbese  are 
yielded  in  the  form  of  gas,  but  can  be 
solidified  at  low  temperatures,  and  are 
then  themselves  temporarily  radio-active. 
The  radium  emanation  appears  to  ctiange 
gradually  into  helium,  and  the  apparent 
emission  of  helium  as  a  ray  would  in- 
dicate that  it  Is  a  product  of  atomic 
changes  within  the  mas&  The  whole 
quantity  f  radium  so  far  Isolated  is 
very  minute,  and  the  cost  of  operation 
keeps  it  at  a  very  high  price,  yet  it  pos- 
sesses powers  of  action  on  organic  sub- 
stance which  may  possibly  prove  of  great 
medical  value  when  fully  understood. 
When  heedlessly  kept  near  tiie  skin  its 
rays  produce  severe  bums,  whidi  are 
difficult  to  heal,  ajid  it  is  thought  that  it 
may  prove  useful  in  treating  cancer  and 
other  external  affectiona  Experiment 
however,  has  not  yet  gone  far  enough  to 
demonstrate  its  powers  as  a  therapeutic 
agent 

P-Qiliw  (r&'diks;  L.,  a  root) .  in 
mathematics,  any  number 
which  is  arbitrarily  made  the  funda- 
mental number  or  base  of  any  system  of 
numbers.  Thus  10  is  the  radix  of  the 
decimal  system  of  numeration;  also  in 
Briggs'  or  the  common  system  of  loga- 
rithms, the  radix  is  10;  in  Napier's  it  is 
2.7182818284.  See  Logarithms. 
Aftiliior  (rad'nur),    or   Radnobshibe, 

Wales;  area,  471  square  miles.  Pop. 
(1911)  22.589.  The  chief  towns  are 
Presteign,  New  Radnor  and  Knighton, 
all  small  places. 

Hjulnm  (ril'dom),  a  town  In  Russian 
■"^'***"™  Poland,  on  the  Radomka,  cap- 
ital of  the  government  of  the  same  name. 
It  has  manufactures  of  oil,  vinegar,  and 
leather.  Pop.  28,749. — ^The  government 
has  an  area  of  4768  square  miles ;  forms, 
the  most  elevated  portion  of  the  Polish 
plain;  is  much  wooded:  agriculture  and 
cattle-raising  are  the  chief  occupations  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  iron  industry  is 
important  Pop.  820,363. 
5_oa  (rft),  JOHW.  an  Arctic  traveler 
**^^  born  in  the  Orkneys,  studied  medi- 
cine at  Edinburgh,  became  surgeon  in 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  service  in 
1838,  and  made  several  exploring  expe- 
ditions through  the  Northwest  and  to 
the  Arctic  coasts.  He  accompanied  Sir 
John  Richardson  in  his  BYanklin  search 
(1848)   in  the  Mackeniie  and  Qopper- 
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mine  regioo;  conducted  an  expedition  in 
1850,  and  again  in  1858-54,  wlien  hii 
party  discovered  the  first  traces  of 
Franklin's  fate,  for  which  he  received 
the  government  grant  of  £10.000.  He 
published  Expedition  to  the  Shoree  of 
the  Arctic  Sea  in  1846-47  (1850). 
Died  in  1803. 

Kaeburn  ("-a'^uni).  Sn  Hbnbt.  an 
*"^^  M  tM.  4*  eminent  portrait  -  painter, 
bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1756.  Bound  ap- 
prentice to  a  goldsmith,  he  was  no  sooner 
free  than  he  devoted  himself  to  potrait 
painting,  and  with  the  view  of  improv- 
ing in  his  art  repaired  to  London,  after- 
wards spending  two  years  in  Italy. 
Returning  in  1787,  he  established  himself 
in  Edinburgh,  and  soon  rose  to  the  head 
of  his  profession  in  Scotland.  His  por- 
traits are  distinguished  by  grasp  of  char- 
acter, breadth  of  treatment,  ana  excellent 
color.  He  was  knighted  by  George  IV 
in  1822,  and  died  the  following  year. 
Pjt^fP  (raf),  Joachim,  musical  composer, 
bom  in  Switzerland,  of  German 
parents,  in  1822;  died  in  1882.  He  was 
encouraged  by  Mendelssohn  and  Liszt, 
and  having  gone  in  1850  to  live  at  Wei- 
mar, in  order  to  be  near  Liszt,  his  opera, 
Kdnig  Alfred,  was  first  performed  there 
at  the  Court  Theater.  His  Dame  Ko- 
bold,  a  comic  opera,  was  produced  in 
1870,  but  his  reputation  rests  chiefiy  on 
his  symphonies  (im  Wald,  Lenore,  etc.). 
He  wrote  also  much  chamber  music  of 
undoubted  excellence.  In  1877  he  was 
Appointed  director  of  the  Conservatoire 
at  Frankfort,  where  he  died.  He  was  a 
sincere  supporter  of  the  Wagner  school  in 
music 
Baffaello.    ^^  Raphael. 

Raffia.   See  Raphia. 

Raffle  (^A^I)'  ^  ^^^  o^  chance,  in 
^^  which  several  persons  each  de- 
posit part  of  the  value  of  a  thing  for  the 
chance  of  gain  ins  the  whole  of  it 
Raffles  (raffelz)*  Sib  Thomas  Stam- 
**^*"^*»  FORD,  an  English  naturalist, 
born  in  1781.  died  in  1^6.  He  entered 
the  East  India  Company's  civil  service, 
and  in  1811,  on  the  i^uction  of  Java  by 
the  British,  he  was  made  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  the  island.  In  this  post  he  con- 
tinued till  1816,  when  he  retumed  to 
England  with  an  extensive  collection  of 
the  productions,  etc.,  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  The  vear  following  ap- 
peared his  Hi$tory  of  Java,  Having  been 
ifppointed  to  the  lieutenant-governorship 
of  Bencoolen.  Sumatra,  he  went  out  in 
1818  to  fill  this  post;  founded  the  settle- 
ment of  Singapore,  and  returned  to  Eu- 
rope in  1821. 


Rafflfiiifi.  (  raf-1^9i-a),  a  gennt  of 
A*«Mui9fM.a,  pun^tical  plants,  order 
Rafflesiacee,  of  which  the  chief  spades  is 
R.  Amoldu  This  gigantic  flower,  one  of 
the  marvels  of  the  vecetable  world,  was 
discovered  in  the  interior  of  Sumatra  by 
Sir  Thomas  Raffles  and  Dr.  Amold.  The 
whole  plant  seems  to  consist  of  little  else 
beyond  the  flower  and  root  The  peri- 
anth or  flower  forms  a  huge  cup  reach- 


lUffleiis  Amoldi. 

ing  a  width  of  3  feet  or  more ;  it  weighs 
from  12  to  15  lbs.,  and  some  of  its  parts 
are  f  inch  in  thickness.  It  is  fleshy  in 
character  and  appearance,  remains  ex- 
panded for  a  few  days,  and  then  begins 
to  putrefy,  having  quite  the  smell  of 
carnon,  and  thus  attracting  nomerous 
insects. 

Bafflesiace»  <SrSS;?''^^,i.*r.S'^: 

cal   plants  or   rfaizogens,   the  species  of 

which  are  found  in  the  Bast  Indies,  Java, 

Sumata,    etc.,    and    in    South    America. 

The    genus    Raffleeia   is    the    type.     See 

Raffleka, 

RftflTiAflniiA    (raf-in-esk'),    Constan- 

Aannesque  ^^,  samukl,  botanist, 

bora  in  Oalatz,  Turkey,  in  1784.  He 
settled  in  the  United  States  in  1815,  and 
was  made  Professor  of  Botany  in 
Transvlvania  University,  Lexington,  Ky., 
in  1818.  Later,  after  lecturin|f  in  vari- 
ous places,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia. 
His  publications  include  Ancient  Hietory, 
or  Annale  of  Kentucky^  Medical  Flora 
of  the  United  States,  etc.  He  died  Sept. 
18,  1842. 

Raft  ^  ^^^  ^'  ^^^^  formed  by  a  body 
*****  ">  of  planks  or  pieces  of  timber  fas- 
tened together  side  by  side  so  as  to  be 
conveyed  down  rivers,  across  harbors, 
etc.;  also  any  rough  floating  structure, 
such  as  those  often  formed  in  cases  of 
shipwreck  of  barrels,  planks,  etc. 

Rafters  i''*^'*5!*v»  are  pieces  of  tim- 
^^  ber  which,  resting  by  pairs  oo 

the  side  walls  of  a  building,  meet  in  an 
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angle  at  the  t<H;>,  and  form  the  itiAtn  to  Oopeiihafeii.  He  acted  as  mflilary 
Bopport  of  the  roof.  secretary  to  Wellesley  daring  the  Peoin- 
SflMts  (rft'gatz),  a  town  of  Swltaer>  sular  war,  in  which  he  greatly  distin* 
.Hnft^cuMa  1^^^^^  canton  of  St  Gall,  sitor  goished  himself  at  the  capture  of  Badajoa. 
ated  at  the  iniiction  of  the  Tamina  with  At  Waterloo  he  lost  his  right  arm.  From 
the  Rhine,  1700  feet  above  the  sea,  and  1816  to  1819  he  acted  as  secretanr  to  the 
connected  by  railway  with  Ztlrich  and  embassy  at  Paris;  and  from  1819  to 
Coire.  It  is  much  resorted  to  both  for  1862  as  military  secretary  to  the  Duke 
its  beautiful  scenery  and  its  mineral  of  Wellington.  In  1852  he  was  made 
waters.  Pipes  are  laid  from  Pfftifers,  master-ceneral  of  the  ordnance,  and  was 
on  the  mountain  side,  by  which  the  water  elevated  to  the  House  of  Peers  as  BaronJ 
is  brought  down  from  the  hot  springs  Raglan.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the) 
there  to  a  si>acious  bathing  establishment  Crimean  war  he  received  the  appoint- 
without  losing  its  high  temperature,  ment  of  commander  of  the  forces,  and 
The  permanent  population  is  only  about  displayed  much  personal  bravery  as  well 
2000,  but  there  is  a  large  number  of  as  an  amiable  and  conciliatory  temper; 
visitors,  for  the  accommodation  of  whom  but  he  had  no  great  fitness  for  the  posi- 
large  hotels,  restaurants,  etc.,  have  been  tion  in  which  be  was  placed,  and  the 
provided.  There  is  also  a  bathing  estab-  repulse  of  the  *allies  in  their  attack  on 
lishment  near  the  springs,  erected  in  the  Redan,  allied  with  other  causes,  ag» 
1704w  The  temperature  of  the  water  is  gnivated  the  mild  form  of  cholera  from 
97^-100®,  and  it  is  impregnated  with  which  he  was  suffering,  and  he  expired 
carbonate   of   lime,    magnesia,    and   salt  June  28,  1855. 

The  village  of  Pfftffers  lies  2  miles  south  TttLt^nvin    (rag'o-zin),  Zen  aids  Alcx- 

of  Ragats  at  a  height  of  2096  feet  ""^^^  BiKVifA,   a   Russian  anthor- 

Sii9AA  (ro-gg'),    Ragqex,    an    Indian  ess,  who  became  a  citizen  of  the  United 

■■***»^^  grain  (Ateiwfne  ooracdiki),  very  States    in    1874     She    wrote    Siegfried, 

prolific,  but  probably  the  least  nutritious  the  Hero  of  the  Netherlandt;  Beoioulf, 

of  all  grains.     In  the  form  of  cake  or  ike  Hero  of  the  Anglo-Bamont,  and  sev- 

porridge   it    is   the   staple   food   of   the  eral  works  for  the  BiorieB  of  the  NatianM 

poorer   classes   in    Mysore   and    on   the  series. 

Neilgherries.  TtsLtrmstn  IIaII  the  name  of  the  col- 
Sa^9Ai1  Selioolfl  institutions  sup-  •»'»8^»^  Jwu,  jg^^j^^^^  ^^  ^^loee  in- 
JUt^^eu  oguuuis,  ^^^  ^^  Britain  struments  by  which  the  nobility  and 
bv  voluntary  contributions,  which  pro-  gentry  of  Scotland  were  constrained  to 
vide  free  education,  and  in  many  cases  subscribe  allegiance  to  Edward  I  of  Eng- 
food,  lodging,  and  clothing  for  destitute  land  in  1296,  and  which  were  more  par- 
children,  and  so  aid  in  preventing  them  ticularly  recorded  in  four  large  rolls  of 
from  falling  into  vagrancy  and  crime,  parchment,  consisting  of  thirty-five  pieces 
These  schools  differ  from  certified  in*  sewed  together,  kept  in  the  Tower  of 
dustrial  schools   in   that   the  latter  are  London. 


for  the  reception  of  vagrant  children  and  BpflfnarSk  (i*&K'na-r6k),  in  Scandi- 
those  guilty  of  slight  offenses;  but  the  **«^**«**vj*.  n^vian  mythology,  liter- 
two  institutions  are  frequently  combined,  ally  twilight  of  the  gods,  or  doom  of  the 
The  idea  of  forming  such  schools  was  gods,  the  dav  o£  doom  when  the  present 
due  to  a  Portsmouth  cobbler,  John  world  will  be  annihilated  to  be  recon- 
bounds,  who  about  1819  began  to  take  structed  on  an  imperishable  basis, 
in  the  ragged  children  of  the  district  in  BAffOIlt  (>^*S9  «  French,  ragofit,) 
which  he  lived  and  teach  them  while  be  *"'«^v**"'  meat  or  fish  stewed  with  veg^ 
was  at  work.  The  name  of  Dr.  Guthrie,  etables,  and  highly  seasoned  to  excite  a 
of  Edinburgh,  is  prominent  among  those  Jaded  appetite. 

who  developed  this  scheme  of  rescue,  BAm  though  valueless  for  most  pur- 
BA?hllVS.nftfl.  ( J*a  •  gO  -  vAn'sA  ) ,  the  ***o"*  poses,  are  yet  of  rreat  impor- 
*^^o  "•  "^  title  of  one  of  the  most  tance  in  the  arts,  particularly  in  paper- 
celebrated  Sanskrit  poems.  Its  subject  making.  (See  Paper,)  Besides  the  rags 
is  the  legendary  history  of  the  solar  collected  in  the  United  States,  the  article 
kings,  or  kings  descended  from  the  sun.  is  imported  in  large  quantities  from 
Ba^Iah  (jag'Ian),  FiTZfioT  James  various  foreign  countries.  Woolen  rags, 
j»c»gAc»u  g£i^jjY  SoiCKBSET,  LoBD,  not  being  available  for  paper,  are  much 
bom  in  1788,  youngest  son  of  Henry,  used  for  manure ;  but  those  of  a  loose 
fifth  duke  of  Beaufort,  entered  the  army  texture,  and  not  too  much  worn,  are  un- 
in  1804;  was  attached  in  1807  to  the  raveled  by  means  of  machinery,  and 
Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Paget's  embassy  to  Tur-  mixed  up  with  good  wool,  to  form  what 
key;  and  the  same  year  served  on  Sir  is  known  as  thoddy^  with  which  cheap 
Arthur  Wellesley's  staff  in  the  expedition  woolen  goods  are  made;  while  the  refuse 
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is  pulveriied  and  dyed  various  colon,  to 
form  the  flock  used  by  imper^taineti 
for  their  flock-papers. 

from  its  rough  fracture.  It  effervesces 
with  acids,  and  gives  fire  with  steel.  It 
is  used  for  a  whetstone  without  oil  or 
water  for  sharpening  coarse  cutting  tools. 
It  is  abundant  in  parts  of  England,  as 
Kent  and  Newcastle.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  certain  limestones  which  con- 
tain many  fragments  of  shells  resembling 
rags. 

BAfflUa  (rk'^'zh),  a  seaport  of  Dal- 
*»«*6»*»«»  matia,  situated  on  a  penin- 
sula in  the  Adriatic,  is  surrounded  by  old 
walls  flanked  with  towers,  and  has  several 
forts.  The  streets  rise  terracewise,  and 
none  of  the  edifices  are  remarkable.  The 
trade  is  now  insignificant  compared  with 
former  times.  Ragusa  is  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  by  Greeks  in  B.  c.  589.  Fall- 
ing successively  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans  and  the  Greek  emperors,  it  finally 
asserted  its  independence,  but  in  1806  was 
seised  by  Napoleon  and  in  1814  given  to 
Austria.  In  1010,  following  the  defeat  of 
Austria  in  the  European  war,  it  became 
part  of  the  Serb-Croat-Slovene  State 
(Jugo-Slavia).  Pop.  11,561. 
Poan^flo  a  town  of  Sicily,  29  miles 
**«*8  **  *»•*>  w.  B.  w.  of  Syracuse,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  of  its  name,  di- 
vided into  Upper  and  Lower  Ragusa. 
It  has  considerable  manufactures  of  silk 
stuffs,  and  a  trade  in  com.  wine,  oiL 
4»tc  Pop.  (1911)  30,850. 
Haewort  (rag'wurt),  Ragweed,  the 
*^^  ^**  popular  name  of  various 
species  of  composite  plants  of  the  genus 
Semecio,  found  in  Europe,  so-called  from 
the  ragged  appearance  of  the  leaves. 
The  common  ragwort  (8,  Jacohasa)  is  a 
perennial  with  golden  yellow  flowers, 
growing  by  the  side  of  roads  and  in 
pastures.  It  is  a  coarse  weed,  refused 
or  disliked  by  horses,  oxen,  and  sheep, 
but  eaten  by  hogs  and  goats. 
»ahway   ^nj'w*  ).  .jCUy^ ot^Unlon 

lUhway  River,  19  miles  B.  w.  of  New 
York.  It  has  extensive  manufactures  of 
printing  presses,  wtiolen  goods,  cereals, 
cotton  waste,  automobiles,  barrelsL  laoauer 
ware,  chemicals,  etc.  Pop.  (1920)  11,(H2. 
RAmtftfl.  (ri-&-U'a),  one  of  the  So- 
Aai»ea    ^j^^y    jgj^^^^    j^    southeast- 

em  Polynesia;  area,  75  sq.  miles;  pop. 
14(X),  who  have  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity by  English  missionaries,  and  are 
governed  by  their  own  chiefs. 

tive  headquarters  of  district  of  the  same 


name,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sal,  48  milei 
B.E.  of  Lucknow.  There  is  a  bridge  over 
the  Sal,  several  interesting  ancient  struc- 
tures, and  the  usual  aovemment  build- 
ings. Pop.  about  20,()00.— The  district 
forms  the  southernmost  division  of 
Oudh,  has  an  area  of  4881  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  about  8,000,000. 

Baibolmi  (rt-*sr'*''**^'    fbawceboo 

**^**'^"^  DI  Mabcx)  di  Giaoomo, 
usually  called  FaikNCBSCo  Francia,  a 
famous  Italian  painter,  engraver,  medal- 
list, and  goldsmith,  was  bom  at  Bologna 
about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century; 
died  in  1533.  He  excelled  particulariy  in 
Madonnas,  and  executed  a  number  of 
admirable  frescoes  in  the  church  of  St. 
Cecilia  at  Bologna,  but  his  most  famous 
work  is  an  altar-piece  exhibitiuE  the 
Madonna,  8t.  Sebastian,  etc,  in  the 
church  of  St  Giacomo  Maggiore  in 
the  same  city.  Three  works  of  his  are 
in  the  British  National  Gallery.  He 
was  also  celebrated  as  a  portrait  painter. 
Raibolini  had  a  son,  Giacomo,  whc 
studied  under  him,  and  acquired  con 
siderable  celebrity. 

Pili0«.ryi  (rft-i-gar'),  a  native  state 
JLU^rn     ^j     j»^,^^     Central     Prov 

inces ;  area,  1486  square  mUeP ;  pop.  128,*^ 
943 

(skate,  etc.)  belong.  See  Ray, 
PoilrAa  (rftks),  RoBEBT,  an  Bnsli'^h 
^'"^^^  philanthropist,  bom  at  (Glou- 
cester in  1735;  died  in  1811.  He  was 
proprietor  of  the  Oloucester  JoumoL  and 
originated  the  system  of  Sunday-scnools 
by  gathering  together  a  number  of  street 
children  for  secular  and  religious  train- 
ing. 

P^i^Qt  (rt-kOf).  a  town  of  Hindn- 
^^•^^^  Stan,  in  the  Punjab,  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  and  substantially  built, 
formerly  capital  of  a  native  state.  Pop. 
9219. 

lloil  (rftl),  the  conunon  name  of  the 
■■*'*"  Rallidas,  a  famibr  of  rrallatoria! 
birds  comprehending  the  rails  proper 
(RaUus)^^  the  coots,  water-hens,  and 
crakes.  They  are  characterised  by  pos- 
sessing a  long  bill,  which  is  more  or  less 
curved  at  the  tip  and  compressed  at  the 
sides,  by  having  the  nostrils  In  a  mem- 
branous groove,  the  wings  of  moderate 
length,  the  tail  short,  the  legs  and  toes 
long  and  slender,  the  hind- toe  placed  on 
a  level  with  the  others.  Most  of  the 
members  of  the  family  are  aquatic  or 
freouent  marshes;  but  some,  as  the 
crakes,  frequent  dry  situations.  The 
principal  species  of  the  genus  RaUus  are 
the  water  rail  of  Europe  (R,  aquaiious), 
about  11  inches  in  length,  of  an  oUtv- 
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brown  color,  marked  with  black  above*  that  time  forward  the  railroad  system 
and  of  a  bluish-ash  color  beneath,  with  was  rapidly  extended,  until  the  United 
white  transverse  markings  on  the  belly.  States  reached  and  surpassed  all  other 
much  esteemed  for  the  table;  the  Virgin-  countries  in  this  means  of  travel  and 
Ian  rail  of  America  (R,  virffitUanus),  freight  carriage.  There  was  no  develop- 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  water  rail  ment  of  the  railway  system  in  France  till 
of  Europe,  but  a  favorite  game  bird;  about  1842,  when  several  great  lines  were 
and  the  great-breasted  rail  or  fresh-  established:  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands 
water  mardi-hen  {R.  elegans),  about  20  followed*  but  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Inches  long,  which  inhabits  the  marshes  Russia  were  somewhat  behind  the  West- 
of  the  Southern  States  of  America*  The  em  European  nations  in  their  railway 
land  rail,  so-named,  is  the  corn-crake  development  Within  recent  years  the 
(Crem  praten9is).  See  Com-orake,  system  has  developed  with  remarkable 
HjLilrAAil  1lQi1ii7Qir(rftl'r5d,  rftrwft),  rapidity  and  is  being  introduced  with 
AaiiroaUiAauway  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  considerable  activity  in  Africa  and  Asia, 
placing  on  the  ground,  on  a  specially  where  an  extensive  railway  construction 
prepared  track,  continuous  parallel  lines  is  now  under  wav. 
of  iron  or  steel  rails,  on  which  cars  The  modem  railway  consists  of  one  or 
with  flanged  wheels  are  ran  with  little  more  pairs  of  parallel  lines  of  iron  or 
friction  and  at  consequent  high  velocities,  steel  bars,  called  raiU,  these  bars  Join- 
These  are  usually  called  railroads  in  the  ing  each  other  endwise,  and  the  parallel 
United  States  and  railways  in  other  Eng-  lines  being  several  feet  apart  The  ends 
lisk-speakipg  countries,  though  the  use  of  the  rails  are  held  together  by  two 
of  the  word  railvray  is  growing  in  strips  of  metal  known  as  fUh-plaiei 
the  former.  The  necessity  for  railwavs  which  are  bolted,  one  on  either  side,  t» 
originated  in  the  requirements  of  the  the  ends  of  the  rails.  The  width  between 
coal  traffic  of  Northumberlandshire,  rails  is  called  the  gauge.  What  is  known 
where  the  first  of  these,  formed  on  the  as  the  national  or  standard  gauge  used 
plan  of  making  a  distinct  surface  and  in  the  United  States  and  tne  greater 
track  for  the  wheels,  were  const racted.  part  of  Europe,  and  formerly  called  the 
In  1676,  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  the  narrow  gauge,  measures  4  feet  8i  inches 
coals  were  conveyed  from  the  mines  to  between  the  rails;  the  Jtroad  gauge  (now 
the  banks  of  the  river,  'by  laying  rails  going  out  of  use)  being  7  feet.  It  is 
of  timber  exactly  straight  and  parallel;  believed  to  have  originally  represented 
and  bulky  carts  were  made,  with  four  the  width  suitable  for  the  coal  wagons 
rollers  fitting  those  rails,  whereby  the  car-  of  the  north  of  England,  and  has  been 
riage  was  made  so  easy  that  one  horse  found   on   the   whole   very   satisfactory. 


would  draw  4  or  6  chaldrons  of  coal.'  In  Ireland  the  gauge  is  6  feet  3  inches. 
Steam-power  was  first  used  on  these  in  India  6  feet  6.  Narrower  gauges 
tram-roads  early  in  the  nineteenth  cen-   are  used  In  certain  special  lines  in  all 


tury,  but  the  inauguration  of  the  present  countries.    A   pair   of   parallel   lines   of 

great   railway  system  of  England  dates  rails  constitutes  a  eingle  line  of  railway, 

from  1821,  when  an  act  was  passed  for  two  pairs  a  double  line,  and  so  on.    The 

the    constraction    of    the    Stockton    and  rails   are   fastened   by   heavy   spikes   or 

Darlington   Railway,   which   was  opened  bolts  to  wooden  or  iron  (sometimes  stone 

in  1825.    The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  or  concrete)   supports  called  eleepere  or 

line  was  opened  in  1830  and  other  lines  tiee,  placed  at  frequent  intervals  and  em- 

quickly   followed   until   1846,   when   up-  bedded  in  the  material  of  the  roadway, 

wards  of  250  acts  for  the  constraction  A    railway,    in   general,    approaches   as 

of  railway  lines  were  passed,  the  specn-  nearly  to  a  straight  line  between  its  two 

lating  mania  culminating  in  a  disastrous  extremes  as  the  nature  of  the  country 

panic.    The   United    States  quickly   fol-  and   the   necessities  of   the   intermediate 

lowed  Great  Britain  in  railway  constrae-  traffic  will  permit     It  is  carried  over  val- 

tion.     Indeed,    it    preceded    England    in  leys,  either  by  emhankmentt  or  viaducts, 

steam   transportation,   as  Oliver  Evans,  and  through  nills  or  elevated  ground  by 

of    Philadelphia,    constructed    a    steam-  deep    trenches   called   cute,    or   by    tun- 

dredf ing  machine  in  1804  which  propelled  nels.     In  favorable  cases  the  surface  line 

itself  on  wheels  a  distance  of  1}  miles  of  the  railway  is  so  adjusted   that  the 

through  the  streets.    The  use  of  steam  materials    excavated    from    the    cuttings 

engines  on  railroad  tracks  in  the  United  will  just  serve  to  form  the  embankments. 

States  quickly  followed  their  introduction  Should  the  excavated  materials  be  in  too 

in  England,  the  first  road  for  passenger  small  quantity  to  form  the  embankment, 

traffic    being   the    Baltimore    and    Ohio,  recourse  is  had  to  an  excavation  along 

built    182&-d8,    an    American-built    loco-  the  sides   of   the  site  of   the   latter  to 

motive  being  used  on  it  in  1830.    From  supply  the  deficiency.    The  line  of  rail- 
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way  can  seldom  run  for  any  distance  oo 
a  level,  and  its  various  slopes  are  termed 
pmdienu,  the  arrangement  of  the  rises 
and  falls  being  termed  the  grading  of 
the  line.  A  more  or  less  steep  ascent  is 
termed  an  inHine.  When  the  line  is 
formed  its  surface  is  covered  with  broken 
stones  or  clean  gravel  called  hallaMiing, 
and  in  this  the  sleepers  for  sustaining 
the  rails  are  embedded.  The  wooden 
sleepers  are  laid  across  the  roadway  2 
or  3  feet  apart  from  center  to  center, 
and  to  them  the  rails  are  spiked.  When 
the  railwav  track  is  thus  completed  the 
work  is  called  the  permanent  way,  and  it 
furnishes  the  route  over  which  railway 
cars  of  various  kinds  are  drawn  by  ^  loco- 
motive engine^  a  number  of  these  vehicles 
forming  a  tratn. 

In  the  railway  of  a  single  line  of  rail 
it  is  necessary  to  make  provision  for 
permitting  meetinc  engines  or  cars  to 
pass  each  other  by  means  of  Ming$. 
which  are  short  additional  lines  of  rail 
laid  at  the  side  of  the  main  line,  and 
so  connected  with  it  at  each  extremity 
that  a  train  can  pass  into  the  siding  In 

flace  of  proceeding  along  the  main  line, 
n  double  lines,  in  addition  to  sidings, 
which  are  in  them  also  required  at  many 
places,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for 
trains  or  cars  crossing  from  one  line  of 
rails  to  another.  This  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  carriage  is  effected  by 
9witche$.  8witche$  are  short  movable 
rails  close  to  the  main  rails  connected 
by  rods  to  suitable  handles,  the  extrem- 
ities of  these  short  rails  being  formed 
BO  as  to  guide  the  flanges  of  the  wheels 
of  A  car  from  one  line  of  rail  to  another. 
Switches  are  usually  coupled  or  inter- 
locked with  the  signals  or  signaling 
apparatus,  so  necessary  for  properly  car- 
rying on  the  traffic  —  coupled  when 
they  are  moved  simultaneously  with  the 
signals,  interlocked  when  the  necessary 
movement  of  the  switches  is  completed 
before  the  signal  is  moved.  Signaling  is 
effected  by  means  of  semaphores  in  day- 
light and  lights  of  three  colors,  white, 
green  or  blue,  and  red,  at  night  The 
telegraph  is  also  used  in  regulating  the 
traffic.  (See  Block  8y$tem.)  The  vari- 
ous places  along  the  line  of  railway, 
where  trains  stop  for  taking  up  or  de- 
positing freight  or  passengers  are  termed 
ttationt  or  depdU,  with  the  prefix  of 
freight  or  pa$9enger,  as  they  are  allotted 
to  the  one  or  the  other;  the  stations  at 
the  extremities  of  a  railway  are  called 
terminals.  In  England  coaches  are  called 
earriagee:    cars    Prucke^    freight    oaode, 

^Ths  mooe  in  which  the  locomotive  acts 
In  moying  the  trains  of  loaded  cars  is 


that  by  its  weight  and  the  friction  of  its 
wheels  on  the  rails  a  tractive  force  is 
provided  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  move 
at  a  high  rate  of  velocity,  and  to  drag 
great  loads  after  it  In  some  particular 
cases  a  fixed  engine  is  emploved  to  give 
motion  to  a  rope  bv  which  the  cars  are 
drawn,  the  rope  being  either  an  endless 
rope  stretched  over  pulleys,  or  one  which 
winds  and  unwinds  on  a  cylinder.  Such 
engines  are  termed  stationary  engines, 
and  are  used  chiefl;r  on  inclined  planes, 
where  the  ascent  is  too  steep  for  the 
locomotive  engine.  In  some  cases  the 
cars  are  impelled  by  atmospheric  pressure 
or  by  electricity.  (See  Atmospheric 
Railway,  Electric  Rathoay.)  The  loco- 
motives, passenger  cars,  freight  cars,  etc<^ 
constitute  the  rolling  stock  of  a  railroad. 
In  Britain  the  railway  cars  are  usually 
from  20  to  30  feet  in  length,  and  are 
divided  into  compartments.  There  also, 
as  in  Europe  generally,  three  classes 
of  cars  are  used,  to  meet  the  varied  de- 
mands of  the  traveling  public.  Ameri- 
can cars  are  from  40  to  60  feet  long 
with  a  center  passage,  the  doors  beinz 
at  the  ends  —  with  the  seats  arranged 
transversely  on  each  side.  A  platform  at 
the  end  enables  a  person  to  go  from  end 
to  end  of  the  train.  There  is  generally 
in  the  United  States  only  one  class  of 
passengers,  though  on  long  journeys 
Pullman  and  other  sleeping-cars  are  used 
at  extra  fares.  (See  Pullman  Car,) 
Railways  for  the  local  service  •f  large 
cities  run  usually  on  the  street  surface, 
but  a  system  of  overhead  railways  exists 
in  some  cities,  as  in  New  York,  and  sub- 
ways or  underground  railways  are  rap- 
idly extending,  as  in  London,  Paris,  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago. 

Some  of  the  tunnels,  bridges,  and  via- 
ducts constructed  'nx  connection  with  rail- 
ways are  amonc  the  engineering  triumphs 
of  the  age.  Of  the  former  the  most 
notable  are  the  Mt  Cenis,  St  (Jothard, 
Arlberg,  Simplon,  and  I/>etschberg  tunnels 
in  the  Alps;  the  Severn  Tunnel  in  Eng- 
land, the  Hoosac  Tunnel  in  Massachu- 
setts, the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Tunne? 
under  New  York  City  and  the  Trans- 
Andine  Tunnel  between  Chile  and  Ar- 
gentina. The  greatest  of  the  railway 
bridges  are  those  over  the  Forth  and  the 
Tav  in  Scotland;  the  Britannia  Tubular 
Bndge  over  the  Menai  Straits,  in  Wales ; 
the  Victoria  Tubular  Bridge,  Montreal; 
the  Elads  bridge  over  the  Mississippi 
at  St  Louis,  and  the  recent  great  cann- 
lever  bridge  at  Quebec  See  Forth  Bridge^ 
Toy  Bridge,  also  Bridge. 

in  Britain  the  railways  are  the  prop- 
erty of  joint-stock  companies,  who  oon- 
■truet  and  work  tb^p^  under  the  powaiv 
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THE  CONCOURSE,  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  STATION 

In  the  new  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station  at  Seventh  Avenue  and  Thirty-flecond  Street,  New  York  City, 
the  trains  arrive  and  depart  by  a  remarkable  ttinnel  system  extending  under  both  rivers. 
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granted  by  act  of  parliament,  and  the  Within  recent  jears  there  hae  heeii 
■ame  is  the  oaae  In  the  United  States,  great  progress  In  railroad  bnlldlng,  the 
the  railroads  being  owned  by  private  oonstmctlon  of  looomotlTes  and  oars*  and 
companies,  though  to  some  extent  con*  the  adoption  of  safety  appliances  In  rail- 
trolled  In  their  operation  by  Congress,  road  operation.  For  an  Important  in- 
In  Europe  generally  the  railways  are  stance  of  this  see  Blook  System,  There 
owned  and  operated  to  a  large  extent  by  has  been  great  Improvement  la  signal- 
the  government,  this  system  existing  ing,  the  telephone  is  beginning  to  super- 
everywhere  except  in  the  United  States  sede  the  telegraph  In  train  handling,  and 
and  Britain.  Railways  were  at  first  station  accommodation  has  greatly  im- 
local  undertakings,  but  In  the  Unite<^  proved.  Notable  Instances  are  the  mag- 
States  and  Britain  they  have  now  come  nlficent  new  Pennsylvania  and  Grand 
under  the  control  of  a  few  giant  com-  Central  Stations  in  New  York.  The  slse 
panics.  Oenerally  the  American  rail-  and  welzht  of  locomotives  have  enor* 
ways  have  hitherto  been  of  a  much  mously  increased  over  those  of  early 
less  solid  and  substantial  character  than  days,  some  of  the  passenger  locomotives 
those  of  Britain,  but  this  condition  is  welghlna  more  than  2200,000  pounds.  The 
rapidly  being  changed  In  the  great  trunk  freight  locomotives  are  still  heavier,  the 
lines,  some  of  which  have  been  made  of  Hauet  compound  weighing  as  high  as 
very  substantial  structure.  The  trans-  700,000  pounds.  The  same  may  be  said 
continental  lines  of  the  United  States  of  cars,  both  freight  and  passenger,  which 
include  the  Northern  Pacific,  from  have  increased  greatly  in  weight  and 
Lake  Superior  to  the  Pacific  Coast;  the  atrength,  steel  sleepiM  cars  now  In  use 
Union  racific,  from  San  Francisco  to  weighing  over  150,000  pounds.  In  re- 
the  Eastern  States:  the  Atchison,  Topeka  gard  to  speed  the  same  may  be  said,  the 
ft  Santa-Fe,  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  original  20  miles  or  less  per  hour  having 
the  Great  Northern,  five  syst^ns  in  all.  climbed  up  gradually  until  00  miles  ner 
these  ranging  from  6000  to  over  10,000  hour  for  considerable  distances  is  not  in- 
miles  in  length  of  track  controlled.  The  frequent,  while  even  greater  speed  has 
only  railway  which  competes  with  these  been  attained.  The  fastest  time  on  ree- 
great  lines  is  the  Trans-Siberian,  of  ord  for  a  distance  of  over  440  miles  was 
nearly  7000  miles*  length  of  main  line,  made  by  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
In  Canada  the  most  important  line  in  the  Southern  R.  R.  in  1905^  running  from 
Dominion  is  the  Canadian  Pacific,  of  gov-  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  625  miles,  in  7  h.  60 
emment  construction,  which,  connecting  g-*  an  average  of  09.00  miles  per  hour; 
with  the  Intercolonial  at  Montreal,  forms  For  shorter  runs  speeds  ranging  from  70 
a  through  line  of  4200  miles  from  the  to  84  miles  per  hour  have  been  made,  the 
West  coast  of  British  Columbia  to  Hali-  f  rea*?**  ?»  "^c^rd  belnga  run  of  5  mUes 
fax  in  Nova  Scotia.  Other  railways  to  in  2%  mln.,  a  rate  of  120  miles  per  hour, 
the  Pacific  are  now  in  operation.  (See  on  the  Plant  System.  The  railroad  mue- 
Canadian  Pacifio  Railway.)  age  in  the  United  States  has  grown 
In  all  countries  the  government  exer-  enormously,  reaching  in  1916  the  great 
ciees  the  right  of  granting  or  refusing  total  of  about  259,211  miles.  At  the  same 
permission  to  construct  and  operate  rail-  "*te  the  length  of  railway  in  the  whole 
roads.  Abuses  of  the  United  States  ^9**^^  ^^s  a*>o"t  640,000  miles,  so  that 
management  in  America  led  to  a  move-  this  country  possesses  about  40  per  cent, 
ment  in  1871  which  secured  laws  adverse  ®f  ***®«^tal.  America  as  a  whole  has 
to  the  companies,  limiting  rates  and  25SS£v^9P?  ^^^x  Europe  200,000,  Asia 
prohibiting  discrimination.  This  led  in  9S'522»  ^^rica  20,000  and  AustraUa 
1887  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  20,000.  In  January,  1918,  the  railroads 
passed  to  regulate  rates,  etc,  and  re-  ^'  the  United  States  were  brought  under 
cently  to  an  act  prohibiting  rebates  in  government  operation  for  the  duration  of 
freight  charges.  Other  legislation  af-  the  war.  W.  6.  McAdoo  (q.  v.)  was 
fecttng  railroad  management  has  been  a*ade  director.  They  were  returned  to 
passed  by  Congress,  and  the  railroads  Pnvate  ownership,  March,  1920. 
are  coining  gradually  under  government  BaUrOad  BatCS.  f^J  Jiu5S-i.*^ 
control  in  the  details  of  their  operative  ^.  rr  ,^  ^  «^  ^  ^  ^^  railroads  of 
methods.  In  1910  Congress  created  a  ^"®^  Ignited  States  have  ^been  accused  of 
special  court,  called  the  Court  of  Com-  unjustly  favoring  large  shippers  in  freight 
merce,  having  Jurisdiction  over  railroad  charges,  and  efforts  to  restrain  them  from 
judicial  cases,  such  as  may  be  instituted  this  vr&cuee  m  legislation  have  been 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  niade.  The  giving  of  passes  to  favored 
The  purpose  of  this  court  is  to  expedite  P«"jn8  has  been  >?8tricted  by  law.  and 
the  hearing  of  cases  arishig  from  rail-  ®  ^*"  ^*«  passed  in  1910  by^which  the 
load   management  government  was  given  control  over  th« 
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railroad  freiirht  rates  and  all  diaerimina- 
tions  between  shippers  by  the  giving  of 
rebates  or  in  other  ways  strictly  for- 
bidden, under  penalty  of  fine  and  impris- 
onment. The  government  was  given  the 
right  to  control  and  adjust  rates,  and 
prescribe  just  and  reasonable  rates,  to 
investigate  abuses,  and  in  other  ways  to 
oversee  and  control  railroad  operation]^ 
and  a  court  of  commerce  was  instituted 
with  the  power  of  dealing  with  all 
changes  of  unjust  dealing  by  'common 
carriers.'  As  the  matter  now  stands, 
the  independent  power  of  the  railroads 
is  greatly  restricted,  and,  aside  from 
direct  ownership,  they  have  been  made 
in  some  degree  government  institutions. 

Baimondi  <rt-m6n'dfi),  mabk  an- 

*vcM»auwuMA  TOiao,  a  famous  Italian 
engraver;  bom  in  1488,  died  in  1534. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Raphael,  who  em- 
ployed him  to  engrave  some  of  his  paint- 
ings, and  was  the  first  Italian  engraver 
to  attain  great  celebrity. 
lloJYi  (rftn),  the  water  that  falls  from 
*^^  the  heavens.  Rain  depends  upon 
the  formation  and  dissolution  of  clouds. 
The  invisible  aqueous  vapor  suspended  in 
the  atmosphere,  which  forms  clouds,  and 
is  deposited  in  rain,  is  derived  from  the 
evaporation  of  water,  partly  from  land, 
but  chiefly  from  the  vast  expanse  of  the 
ocean.  At  a  given  temperature  the 
atmosphere  is  capable  of  containing  no 
more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  aqueous 
vapor,  and  when  this  quantity  is  pres- 
ent the  air  is  said  to  be  saturated.  Air 
may  at  any  time  be  brought  to  a  state  of 
saturation  by  a  reduction  of  its  tempera- 
ture, and  if  cooled  l>elow  a  certain  point 
the  whole  of  the  vapor  can  no  longer  be 
held  in  suspension,  but  a  part  of  IL 
condensed  from  the  gaseous  to  the  liauid 
state,  will  be  deposited  in  dew  or  noat 
about  in  the  form  of  clouds.  If  the 
temperature  continues  to  decrease,  the 
vesicles  of  vapor  composing  the  cloud 
will  increase  in  number  and  begin  to 
descend  by  their  own  weight.  The  larg- 
est of  these  falling  fastest  will  unite  with 
the  smaller  ones  they  encounter  durinir 
their  descent,  and  thus  drops  of  rain  will 
be  formed  of  a  sise  that  oepends  on  the 
thickness,  density,  and  elevation  of  the 
cloud.  The  point  to  which  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  must  be  reduced  in  order 
to  cause  a  portion  of  its  vapor  to  form 
clouds  or  dew  is  called  the  dew-point 
The  use  of  the  spectroscope  has  become 
to  some  extent  a  means  of  anticipating 
a  fall  of  -rain,  since  when  light  that  has 
passed  through  aqueous  vapor  is  decom- 
posed bv  the  spectroscope  a  dark  band  is 
seen  (the  rain^hand),  which  is  the  more 
intense  the  greater  the  amount  of  vapor 


present  The  average  rainfall  in  a  year 
at  any  given  place  depends  on  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances,  as  latitude, 
proximity  to  the  sea,  elevation  of  the 
region,  configuration  of  the  country  and 
mountain  ranges,  exposure  to  the  pre- 
vailing winds,  etc  When  the  vapor- 
laden  atmosphere  is  drifted  towards 
mountain  ranges  it  is  forced  upwards 
by  the  latter,  and  is  consequently  con- 
densed, partly  by  coming  into  contact 
with  the  cold  mountain  tops,  and  partly 
by  the  consequent  expansion  of  the  air 
due  to  the  greater  elevation.  .  The  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  vegetation  has  also 
considerable  influence  on  the  rainfall  of 
a  district  Land  devoid  of  vegetation 
has  its  soil  intensely  heated  by  the  fierce 
rays  of  the  sun,  the  air  in  contact  with 
it  also  becomes  heated,  and  is  able  to 
hold  more  and  more  moisture,  so  that  the 
fall  of  rain  is  next  to  impossible.  On 
the  other  hand,  land  covered  with  an 
abundant  vegetation  has  its  soil  kept  cool, 
and  thus  assists  in  condensation.  Al- 
though more  rain  falls  within  the  tropics 
in  a  year,  yet  the  number  of  rainy  days 
Ui  less  than  in  temperate  climes.  Thus 
In  an  average  year  there  are  80  rainy 
days  in  the  tropics,  while  in  the  temperate 
sones  the  number  of  days  on  which  rain 
falls  is  about  160.  At  the  equator  the 
average  yearly  rainfall  is  estimated  at  95 
inches.  At  a  few  isolated  stations  the 
fall  is  often  very  great.  At  Cherra- 
pungee,  in  the  Khasia  Hills  of  Assam, 
615  inches  fall  in  the  year,  and  there 
are  several  places  in  India  with  a  fall  of 
from  190  to  280  inches.  The  rainfall  at 
Paris  is  22  Iil;  London  22.60.;  New 
York,  43  in.;  Washington,  41  in.;  San 
Francisco,  22  hi.;  Sitka,  Alaska,  90  in.; 
Honduras,  153  In.;  Maranhfto,  280  in.; 
Singapore.  97  in.;  Canton.  78  in.;  New 
South  Wales,  46  in. ;  South  Australia,  19 
hi.;  Victoria,  30  in.;  Tasmania,  20  in.; 
Cape  Colony,  24  in.  The  greatest  an- 
nual rainfall  hitherto  observed  seems  to 
be  on  the  Khasia  Hills. 
HniTihnixz  (rftn'b6),  a  bow,  or  an  arc 
JVadnouw    ^^  ^  ^j^^^  consisting  of  all 

the  prismatic  colors,  formed  by  the  re- 
fraction and  refiection  of  rays  of  li^ht 
from  drops  of  rain  or  vapor,  appearing 
in  the  part  of  the  heavens  opposite  to 
the  sun.  When  the  sun  is  at  the  horison 
the  rainbow  is  a  semicircle.  When  per- 
fect the  rainbow  presents  the  appearance 
of  two  concentric  arches ;  the  inner  being 
called  the  primary,  and  the  outer  the 
secondary  rainbow.  Each  is  formed  of 
the  colors  of  the  solar  spectrum,  but  the 
colors  are  arranged  in  the  reversed  order^ 
the  red  forming  the  exterior  ring  of  the 
primary   bow,   and    the   interior   of   the 
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aecondary.  The  primary  bow  is  formed 
by  the  son's  rays  entering  the  upper  part 
of  the  falling  drops  of  rain,  and  under- 
going two  refractions  and  one  reflection; 
and  the  secondary,  by  the  sun's  rays 
entering  the  under  part  of  the  drops,  and 
undergoing  two  refractions  and  two  re- 
flections. Hence,  the  colots  of  the  sec- 
ondary bow  are  fainter  than  those  of  the 
primary. 

t6r)v  an  Instrument  used  to  measure  the 
quantity  of  rain  which  falls  at  a  siven 
place.  It  is  variously  constructed.  A 
convenient  form  consists  of  a  cylindrical 
tube  of  copper,  with  a  funnel  at  the  top 
where  the  rain  enters.  C>>nnected  with 
the  cylinder  at  the  lower  part  is  a  glass 
tube  with  an  attached  scale.  The  water 
which  enters  the  funnel  stands  at  the 
same  height  in  the  cylin- 
der and  glass  tube,  and 
being  visible  in  the  latter 
the  height  is  read  imme- 
diately on  the  scale,  and 
the  cylinder  and  tube  be- 
ing constructed  so  that 
the  sum  of  the  areas  of 
their  sections  is  a  given 
part,  for  instance  a  tenth 
of  tre  area  of  the  funnel 
at '  its  oriflce,  each  inch 
of  water  in  the  tube  is 
eguivalent  to  the  tenth 
of  an  inch  of  water  en- 
tering the  mouth  of  the 
A  stop-code  is  added  for  drawing 
A  simpler  form  of  gauge 


of  numerous  small  lakes  from  the  east 
and  northeast,  and  empties  itself  by 
Rainy  River,  about  00  miles  long,  into 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods. 
SdiTmr  (rt-P*r')f  a  town  of  India. 
***"r***  headquarters  of  district  of 
same  name  in  the  Chhattisgarh  division. 
Central  Provinces.  It  has  an  ancient 
fort,  the  usual  government  buildings,  im- 
portant schools,  and  does  a  large  trade 
in  grain,  lac,  cotton,  etc.  Numerous, 
water-tanks  are  in  the  vicinity.  Pop. 
32,114.— The  district  includes  within  its 
limits  four  small  feudatory  states  with 
a  total  area  of  14,563  square  miles. 


Bsin-gsage< 


funneL 

off  the  water. 

consists  of  a  funnel  having  at  the  mouth 
a  diameter  of  4.697  inches,  or  an  area  of 
17.33  square  inches.  Now  as  a  fluid 
ounce  contains  1.733  cubic  Inches,  It  fol- 
lows that  for  every  fluid  ounce  collected 
by  this  gauge  the  tenth  of  an  inch  of 
raiu  has  fallen.  Recently-constructed 
automatic  gauges  give  a  continuous 
record  of  rainfall,  indicate  the  duration 
of  each  shower,  the  amount  of  rain  that 
baa  fallen,  and  the  rate  at  which  it  fell. 
SAinier  (r^-n^r'),  Mount,  or  Mouivt 
MCMAuvA  ^^coMA,  a  mountain  of  the 
Cascade  Range,  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  State  of  Washington,  40  miles  from 
Tacoma.  It  is  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of 
the  United  States,  being  14,363  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Sulphurous  fumes 
issue  from  its  crater,  but  it  is  regarded  as 
an  extinct  volcano.  Well  wooded  below, 
there  are  14  glaciers  on  the  higher  slopes. 

Bainy  Lake  ^£  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^l 

•^  •'  — «i«.w  ^^  water  forming  part 
of  the  boundary  between  Minnesota  and 
Canada.  It  is  about  50  miles  long,  and 
of  kregular  breadth ;  receives  the  waters 


Poig  or  Retz  (rft  or  rfls),  Oillbs  db 
*^*^>  Laval,  SBiomcuR  db.  French 
marshal,  bornin  1396,  died  in  1440.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  with 
the  ffinglish,  and  acquired  a  disgraceful 
celebrity  for  outraipng  and  murdering 
140  or  160  children,  and  for  other  atroci- 
ties. He  was  hung  and  burnt  for  his 
crimes.    See  BWeheord, 

Baised  Beaches.  ^^••^^••' 

Baiainfl  ( '^°*  )•  ^^^  ^^^^  '^^^  ^^ 
""^  ■  various  species  of  vines,  com- 
paratively rich  in  sugar.  They  are  dried 
by  natural  or  artificial  heat  The  nat- 
ural and  best  method  of  drying  is  by 
cutting    the    stalks    bearing    the    finest 

grapes  half  through  when  ripe,  and  allow- 
ig  them  to  shrmk  and  drv  on  the  vine 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Another  meth- 
od consists  of  plucking  the  grapes  from 
the  stalks,  drying  them,  and  dipplna 
them  in  a  boiling  lye  of  wood-ashes  and 
quicklime,  after  which  Ibey  are  exposed 
to  the  sun  upon  hurdles  of  basket-work. 
Those  dried  by  the  first  method  are  called 
raisins  of  the  sun  or  sun-raisins,  mus- 
catels, or  Uoom9;  those  by  the  second, 
lednas.  The  inferior  sorts  of  grapes  are 
dried  in  ovens.  Raisins  are  produced  in 
large  quantities  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  California,  etc 
Those  known  as  Malagas,  Alicantes, 
Valencias,  and  Denies  are  well-known 
Spanish  qualities.  A  kind  without  seeds, 
from  Turkey,  are  called  »uUana9,  The 
Corinthian  raisin,  or  currant,  is  obtained 
from  a  small  variety  of  grape  neculiar 
to  the  Oreek  islands.  The  uses  of  raisins 
as  a  dessert  and  culinary  fruit,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  wine,  are  well  known. 
"Rsiisih  01^  R^<^^  (rli'ja),  in  India, 
•n'»J»">  originally  a  title  which  be- 
longed  to  those  princes  of  Hindu  race 
who,  either  as  independent  rulers  or  as 
feudatories,  govemea  a  territory;  subse- 
quently, a  title  given  by  the  native  gov- 
ernments, and  in  hiter  times  bv  the  Brit- 
ish government,  to  Hindus  of  rank.  It 
is  now  not  unfrequently  assumed  by  tha 
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lemindan  or  laadbolden.  th«  title  M^M- 
r6iah  {gnat  raMh)  bttaf  in  our  dayi 
generally  reserved  to  the  won  or  Um 
powerful  native  prinoea. 
R4i4niir'  (rii'jt-p5r),  two  towns  In 
JMjapur  indla:  (1)  In  the  Bom- 
bay Presidency,  at  the  head  of  a  creek  15 
milea  from  the  sea.  Pop.  744&,  (2)  In 
the  N.  W.  Provincea,  on  the  Jumna. 
Pop.  7329. 

Edjmah&l  LrtJ^nA-hAl').  a  town  in 
AwnjuMMMM  xiindustan,  provmce  of 
Bengal,  on  the  Ganges,  68  miles  w.  N.  w. 
of  Murshidabad,  formerW  an  important 
place,  now  little  more  than  a  collection 
of  mud-huts. 

EAjmaliendri  tt-^'fi'^lSU 

capital  of  the  Oodavari  district,  Madras 
Presidency,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Godavari,  just  above  its  subdivision  into 
two  arms,  40  miles  from  the  Bea«  Pop. 
about  30,000. 

PiLininln  (rftj-p«'plu),  a  native  state 
itajpipia  ^f'^^il  ii' Bombay  Presi- 
dency, watered  by  the  Nerbudda«  Area, 
1514  sq.  miles;  capital  Nandod. 

Bdjputana  <^iJ^«?°i„V  JSSI? 

the  suzerainty  of  Britain  since  1817,  in 
the  west  part  of  Hindustan  proper,  ex- 
tending from  the  Jumna  and  Chumbul 
Rivers  west  to  Sind  and  Bhawalpur, 
and  comprising  the  greater  part  of  the 
Indian  Desert.  It  includes  the  British 
district  of  Ajmere-Merwara  and  twenty 
autonomous  states,  each  under  a  separate 
chief;  has  a  total  area  of  127.540  square 
miles,  and  a  pop.  of  9,730.000.  R&jpu- 
tana  is  intersected  by  the  Aravali  Moun- 
tains, to  the  north  of  which  the  country 
is  desert,  and  part  of  it  wholly  destitute 
of  inhabitants,  water,  and  vegetation. 
The  soil  is  remarkably  saline,  containing 
many  salt  springs  and  salt  lakes,  and 
much  of  the  well-water  is  brackish.  To 
the  south  of  the  range  the  country  is 
more  fertile,  being  watered  by  the  drain- 
age of  the  Vindhya  Mountains.  The 
dominant  race,  though  not  the  most 
numerous,  is  the  R&jput,  numbering 
about  700,000.  They  are  the  aristocracy 
of  the  ceuntry;  and  to  a  large  extent 
they  hold  the  land  either  as  receivers  of 
rent  or  as  cultivators.  They  are  essen- 
tially a  military  people,  and  many  of 
their  institutions  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  feudal  customs  which  pre- 
vailed in  Europe  in  the  middle  ages. 
They  have  likewise  been  celebrated  for 
their  chivalrous  spirit,  so  unlike  the  ef- 
feminacy and  duplicity  of  many  of  the 
oriental  nations.  The  province,  which  is 
traversed  by  two  railway  lines,  is  admin- 
istered by  a  governor-general's  agent. 


BdjpUtS     (*Vp5ti).    See  Rd$putana. 

Bdja 


Area,   17,428  square 
72.— CapiUl,  BAmpur 


ish&lli  (t«>«bAliA),  a  division  or 
jBMcuu  oommissionarship  of  Ben- 
gal, extending  from  the  Ganges  to  Sik- 
kim  and  Bhutan.  Ax 
miles;  pop.  9,130,072.- 
Beauleah. 

BaIta  (i^)»  an  implement  which  in 
*''**^''  its  simplest  form  consists  merely 
of  a  wooden  or  iron  bar  furnished  with 
wooden  or  iron  teeth,  and  firmlv  fixed 
at   right   angles   to  a   long   handle.     In 


MfOAVVCij     jy  family, 

male  line,  which  for  so 


Horse-imks. 

farming  it  is  nsed  for  collecting  hay, 
straw,  or  the  like,  after  mowing  or  reap- 
ing; and  in  gardening  it  is  used  for 
smoothing  the  soil,  covering  the  seed,  etc 
Large  rakes  for  farm  won  are  adapted 
ior  being  drawn  by  horses;  and  there 
are  many  modifications  both  of  the  hand- 
rake  and  the  horse-rake. 

(rft-k6'tsi),  a  famous  prince- 
"f,  now  extinct  in  the 
uia.v;  su««.  «Tu.vu  w.  somo  time  ruled  the 
principality  of  Siebenbttrgen  o^  Transyl- 
vania, and  by  maintaining  the  civil  and 
religious  rights  of  the  inhabitants  made 
itself  equally  serviceable  to  them  and 
formidable  to  the  house  of  Austria.  The 
first  prince  of  the  name  was  Siqismund 
Rakoczt,  who  obtained  the  government 
in  1606.  The  line  ended  with  Prince 
Francis  Lbopold,  bom  1676.  He  led 
the  Hungarian  insurgents  against  Austria 
in  1703,  and  died  in  exile  in  1735. 

Eakoczy  March,  ^^^iUVt 

unknown  composer,  and  a  very  favorite 
one  with  the  army  of  Francis  Rakocxy 
(see  above).  It  was  adopted  by  the 
Magyars  as  their  national  march. 
BakshasaS  (tlk'sha-has),  in  Hfaidu 
Mtn,Mh.aMM,w»w»  mythology,  a  class  of  evil 
spirits  or  genii,  crud  monsters,  fre- 
quenting cemeteries,  devouring  human 
beings,  and  assuming  any  shape  at  pleas- 
ure. They  are  generally  hideous,  but 
some,  especially  the  ^females,  allure  by 
their  beauty. 

VfilA  (rftl).  in  patholofy,  a  noise  or 
*^'^*'^  crepitation  caused  by  the  air 
Ttasaing  through  mucus  in  the  bronchial 
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tubes  or  mngi.  Tb«re  are  various  rftlea 
—  the  orepitQHt,  the  gurgling,  the  Milanit 
the  konoroMy  etc.  The  r&le  or  rattle 
which  precedes  death  is  caused  by  the 
air  passing  thraugh  the  mucus,  of  which 
the  lungs  are  unable  to  free  themselves. 
Boleicrli  (ral'J).  a  city  of  North  Car- 
•»^«5^6**  oUna.  capital  of  the  SUte 
amd  county  seat  of  Wake  Co.  It  is  near 
the  center  of  the  State,  143  miles  N.  N.  w. 
of  Wilminirton.  Among  the  principal 
public  buildings  are  the  Capitol  in  ITnion 
Square,  the  State  Museum,  and  the  Olivia 
Raney  Public  Library.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant cotton  and  tobacco  center,  and  has 
varied  industries,  includins:  cotton,  oil, 
snd  hosiery  mills.^  fertilizer  and,  car- 
works,  etc.  Raleigh  was  first  settled  in 
1792.  Pop.  (1910)  19,218;   (1920)  24,418. 

BAleifirh  ("^^'i)*  <>'  Ralegh,  Sib 
^^  o  Walter,  navigator,  warrior, 
statesman,  and  writer  in  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I,  was  the  second 
son  of  a  gentleman  of  ancient  family  in 
Devonshire,  and  was  bom  in  1552.  He 
studied  at  Oxford,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  joined  a  body  of  gentlemen 
volunteers  raised  to  assist  the  French 
Protestants.  Little  is  known  of  his  ad- 
ventures for  some  years,  bnt  in  1580-81 


Sir  Walter  Baleigh. 

he  distinguished  himself  in  the  Irish  re- 
bellion, both  by  ability  and  severity. 
He  now  became  a  favorite  at  court,  a 
result  which  has  been  traditionally  at- 
tributed to  an  act  of  gallantry,  namely, 
his  throwing  his  embroidered  cloak  in  a 
puddle  in  order  that  the  queen  might 
pass.  In  1584  he  obtained  a  charter  of 
colonization  and  unsuccessfully  attempted 
the  settlement  of  Virginia  in  the  follow- 
20-^ 


iii|:  years,  planting  colonies  on  Roanoke 
Luand.  the  colonists  of  which  perished. 
In  15o4L  also,  he  obtained  a  large  share 
of  the  forfeited  Irish  estates,  and  intro- 
duced there  the  cultivation  of  the  potato. 
Through  the  queen's  favor  he  obtained 
licenses  to  sell  wine  and  to  export 
woolens,  was  knighted  and  made  lord- 
warden  of  the  Stannaries  or  tin  mines 
(1585),  vice-admiral  of  Devon  and  Ck)m- 
walK  and  captain  of  the  queen's  guard 
(1587).  In  1588  he  rendered  excellent 
service  against  the  Spanish  Armada,  and 
subsequently  vessels  were  fitted  out  by 
him  to  attack  the  Spaniards.  In  1592 
he  incurred  the  queen's  displeasure  by 
an  amour  with  one  of  her  maids  of  honoiv 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmor- 
ton. Although  he  made  the  best  rep- 
aration in  his  power,  by  marrying  that 
lady,  he  was  imprisoned  tor  some  months, 
and  banished  the  queen's  presence.  To 
discover  the  fabled  El  Dorado  or  region 
of  gold  he  planned  an  expedition  to 
Guiana,  in  which  he  embarked  in  1595. 
and  reached  the  Orinoco ;  but  was  obliged 
to  return  after  having  done  little  more 
than  take  a  formal  possession  of  the 
country  in  the  name  of  Elisabeth.  In 
1596  he  held  a  naval  command  against 
Spain  under  Lord  Howard  and  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  and  assisted  in  the  defeat  of 
the  Spanish  fiect  and  the  capture  of 
Cadiz.  Next  year  he  captured  Fayal  in 
the  Azores;  in  1600  he  became  governor 
of  Jersey.  James  I,  on  his  accession  in 
1603.  had  his  mind  soon  poisoned  against 
Raleigh,  whom  he  deprived  of  all  his 
offices.  Accused  of  complicity  in  Lord 
0>bham's  treason  in  favor  of  ArabeUa 
Stuart,  Raleigh  was  brought  to  trial  at 
Winchester    in    November    1603,    found 

fuilty  of  treason,  and  sentenced  to  death, 
le  was,  however,  reprieved  and  confined 
to  the  Tower.  Here  he  remained  for 
twelve  years,  devoting  himself  to  scientific 
and  literary  work.  In  1616  he  obtained 
his  release  by  bribing  the  favorite,  Vil- 
liers,  and  by  offering  to  open  a  mine  of 

S>ld  which  he  believed  to  exist  near  the 
rinoco.  The  enterprise  proved  disas- 
trous. Raleigh's  force  had  attacked  the 
Spaniards,  and  on  his  return  James,  to 
favor  the  Spanish  court,  with  his  usual 
meanness  and  pusillanimity  determined 
to  execute  him  on  his  former  sentence. 
Aftep  a  trial  before  a  commission  of  the 
privy-council    the    doom    of    death    was 

£  renounced  against  him,  and  was  carried 
Lto  execution  October  29,  1618.  As  a 
politician  and  public  character  Raleigh 
u  doubtless  open  to  much  animadversion ; 
but  in  extent  of  capacity  and  vigor  of 
mind  he  had  few  equals,  even  In  an  age 
of  great   men     His  writings  are  on  a 
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variety  of  topics,  beaides  a  few  poetical 
pieces  of  great  merit.  His  Hiitory  of 
the  World  is  one  of  the  best  specimens 
of  the  English  of  his  day,  having  at  once 
the  style  of  the  statesman  and  the  scholar. 
BallentandO    l«l-«n-tan'd5),     also 

TANDO  (Italian),  in  music,  indicates  that 
the  time  of  the  passage  over  which  it  is 
written  is  to  be  gradually  retarded. 

^^^  ia';"*^*5g.r  '"""^ "' 

Pqtm  a  steam  iron-clad  ship-of-war, 
***"**  armed  at  the  prow  below  the 
water-line  with  a  heavy  iron  or  steel 
beak  intended  to  destroy  an  enemy's 
ships  by  the  force  with  which  it  is  driven 
against  them.  The  beak  is  an  inde- 
pendent adjunct  of  the  ship,  so  that,  in 
the  event  of  a  serious  collision,  it  may 
be  either  buried  in  the  opposing  vessel  or 
carried  away,  leaving  uninjured  the 
vessel  to  which  it  is  attached.  By  naval 
experts  the  ram  is  considered  an  impor- 
tant element  in  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  coast  defense. 
KeIU    B^^^^^bbino.     See  Battering-ram, 

Jl^j^   Htd&auiig.   See  Hydraulic  Ram. 

Kama  (r&'m&)f  io  Hindu  mythology, 
^^  the  name  common  to  a  person- 

age appearing  as  three  incarnations  of 
Vishnu,  all  of  surpassing  beauty. 

Bamadan  il''^l-^l±,^X^^fi 

month  in  the  Mohammedan  year,  dur- 
ing which  it  is  said  Mohammed  received 
his  first  revelation.  It  is  devoted  to 
fasting  and  abstinence.  From  sunrise 
to  sunset  for  the  thirty  days  of  its  dura- 
tion the  Mohammedans  partake  of  no 
kind  of  nourishment.  After  sunset  nec- 
essarv  wants  may  be  satisfied,  and  this 
];>ermis8ion  is  liberally  taken  advantage 
ef.  Believers  are  exempted  in  peculiar 
circumstances  from  observing  the  fast. 
As  the  Mohammedans  reckon  by  lunar 
time,  the  month  begins  each  year  eleven 
days  earlier  than  in  the  preceding  year, 
so  that  in  thirtv-three  years  it  occurs 
successively  in  all  the  seasons. 

skrit  epics  (see  Mahdbhdrata)  ascribed 
to  the  poet  Yalmiki,  and  dating  probably 
from  the  5th  century  b.  c.  The  hero  is 
Rama,  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  as  the 
son  of  the  King  of  Oudh.  It  relates  his 
marriage  with  Sita,  their  wanderings  in 
the  forests,  the  seizure  of  Sita  by  the 
giants  of  Cevlon,  her  recovery,  and  the 
restoration  of  Rama  to  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors.    It    contains    24,000    verses. 


and  is  divided  into  seven  books.  Se« 
Satukrit  Language  and  Literature, 

BambOOtan  (jam-WS'tan),  the  fruit 
MPOTUAvwvnu   ^£    ^j^^    jj^    Nepheltum 

lappaceum,  nat.  order  Sapindaceae,  much 
prised  in  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  It 
is  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  e^^g,  and 
of  a  red  color.  It  is  said  to  be  rich  and 
of  a  pleasant  acid. 

EambouiUet  ^^^n^,'^:^  »{ 

Seine-et-Oise,  in  a  beautiful  valley  near 
the  extensive  forest  of  same  name,  27 
miles  southwest  of  Paris.  It  is  remark- 
able only  for  Its  ch&teau,  long  the  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  of  France,  and  a  fine 
Sark,  in  which  the  first  model  farm  in 
'ranee  was  established.  Pop  (1906)  3965. 

EambouiUet  <^'{;.^^«  >j,,c.™«. 

QUI8E  DE,  bom  at  Rome  in  1588,  died  in 
1665.  In  1600,  when  only  twelve  years 
old,  she  married  Charles  d'Angennes,  son 
of  the  Blarquis  de  Rambouillet,  to  whose 
title  and  estates  she  succeeded  on  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  1611.  Her  resi- 
dence at  Paris,  the  Hotel  Rambouillet, 
for  more  than  fifty  years  formed  the 
center  of  a  circle  which  exercised  great 
influence  on  French  language,  literature, 
and  civilization.  Her  circle  is  said  to 
have  suggested  Moliftre's  comedy  of  the 
Pr4cieus€9  Ridiculett  but  this  play  was 
not  so  much  directed  against  it  as  against 
the  numerous  ridiculous  coteries  which 
sprang  up  in  imitation. 

Eameau  4^;^^)A,^5^i^  ESSTS™ 

r  rencn  musical  writer,  bom 
at  Dijon  in  1683,  died  at  Paris  in  1764. 
He  was  appointed  ot^anist  in  Clermont 
Cathedral,  and  in  1722  printed  a  treatise, 
entitled  Traits  de  VHarmonie^  followed 
by  Nouvelle  Systime  de  Musique,  etc. 
His  fame  as  a  theorist  chiefly  depends  on 
his  Demonstration  of  the  Principles  of 
Harmony,  published  in  1750.  This  work 
procured  him  an  invitation  from  the  court 
to  superintend  the  opera  at  Paris.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  several  operas, 
and  a  great  variety  of  ballets,  concertos, 
gavottes,  songs,  etc  Louis  XV  acknowl- 
edged his  merits  by  the  grant  of  a  patent 
of  nobility  and  the  order  of  St  MichaeK 
EameC.     see  Ramie. 

ItfiTTi^^  (ra-m6).  Louise  de  la 
Aiuucc  ^ouiDA),  an  English  novelist 
of  French  extraction,  bom  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  in  1840.  She  published  her 
first  novel.  Held  in  Bondage,  in  1863, 
and  was  subsequently  a  very  prolific 
writer.  Among  her  best  works  are 
Strathmore,  Chandos,  Puek,  Moths,  Prin- 
cess  Naprawine,  A  House  Party,  GUderoy, 
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etc.    She  died  in  Italy,  where  she  had 

long  resided,  in  1010. 

BaHI^C     ^^^'^^^^  ^K  ^^-      ^^  Ramu8. 

Haiti  Aftpfl  (  ram'e  -  sSz  ) ,  or  Ramses 
AameseS  J.^  Egyptian,  'the  Child  of 
the  Sun ') ,  the  name  given  to  a  num* 
ber  of  Egyptian  kings. —  Rameses  I 
was  the  first  king  of  the  nineteenth 
dynasty,  but  in  no  way  notable. — 
Rambbes  II,  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
was  the  third  king  of  the  nineteenth 
dynasty,  and  was  bom  in  the  ouarter 
of  a  century  preceding  the  year  1400  b.  o. 
He  is  identined  b^  many  with  the  Ses- 
ostris  of  Greek  writers.  (See  8e»08tri8.) 
His  first  achievement  was  the  reduction 
of  Ethiopia  to  subjection.  He  defeated 
a  confederation,  among  whom  the  Khita 
or  Hlttites  were  the  chief,  in  a  great  bat- 
tle near  the  Orontes  in  Syria,  and  in  a 
subsequent  stage  of  the  wnr  took  Jerusa- 
lem and  other  places.  He  was  a  zealous 
builder  and  a  patron  of  art  and  science. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  king  who 
oppressed  the  Hebrews,  and  the  father 
of  the  king  under  whom  the  exodus  took 
pUce. —  Rameses  III,  the  Rbampsini- 
tus  of  Herodotus,  belonged  to  the  twen- 
tieth dynasty,  and  was  uniformly  success- 
ful in  war.  He  endeavored  to  surpass 
his  ancestors  in  the  magnificence  of  his 
buildings. 

'pQTnAflpa  one  of  the  treasure  cities 
XVIUUCSC9,  of  Egypt  built  by  the  He- 
brews during  the  oppression,  and  prob- 
ably named  after  Rameses  II.  It  has 
been  identified  bv  Lepsius  with  Tell-el- 
Maskhtlta  on  the  Fresh-water  Canal 
(about  12  miles  west  of  the  Suez  Canal), 
and  by  Brugsch  with  Tanis,  the  modem 
San. 

Eameswaram  /  ra-mes'wu-rum ),  a 

*«n»«M%.»*T«»A«.«u  jq^  sandy  island  in 
the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  between  the  main- 
land of  India  and  Ceylon.  It  is  about 
11  miles  long  and  6  broad,  and  contains 
one  of  the  most  venerated  Hindu  temples 
in  India,  the  resort  of  thousands  of 
pilgrims.  Pop.  17,854. 
S.4Tn0ll.rli  (r&m-gur')»  a  town  of  In- 
Aam^rn  ^j^  iif  Jaipur  state,  Rajpu- 
tana.    Pop.  11^13. 

Bamie.  ^,f^™  (ra-mSO.  a  name  ap- 
*  plied  to  various  fiber-plants  of 
the  nettle  family  or  to  the  fiber  yielded 
by  them.  The  chief  of  these  are  Boeh- 
meria  nivea,  or  China  grass  (also  called 
Urtlca  fUvea)  and  Boehmeria  ienaci99ima 
(or  U.  ienaciisima),  which  some  main- 
tain to  be  the  trae  ramie  plapt.  (See 
China  €hra99,)  A  kind  of  ramie  has 
also  been  prepared  from  a  common  Euro- 
pean nettle  (Uriloa  diaica),  and  from 
L^portea  canadtneiSf  a  North  American 


nettle,  introduced  into  Germany  as  a  fiber 
plant. 

bant.  13  miles  north  of  Namur,  and  28 
soutneast  of  Brussels.  On  May  28. 
1706,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  gained 
here  a  great  victory  over  the  French 
under  Marshal  Villeroi. 

BamistS  iF^?^'^'**^£  followers  or 
*••*"**"  disciples  of  Peter  Ramus. 
See  Ramu». 

Eammohun  Eoy  {'if^^'^rlkilK 

founder  of  the  Brahmo-SomaJ  (which 
see)  sect  ot  theists;  born  at  Burdwan, 
Bengal,  in  1776;  died  near  Bristol  in 
1833.  His  parents  were  Brahmans  of 
high  rank.  He  acquired  a  mastery  of 
Sanskrit,  Persian,  Arabic,  English, 
Latin,  (ireek,  and  Hebrew.  A  careful 
study  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hin- 
dus had  convinced  him  that  the  original 
Hindu  religion  was  theistic,  and  he  be- 
came anxious  to  reform  the  creed  and 
practice  of  his  countrymen  in  this  direc- 
tion. From  the  perusal  of  the  New 
Testament  he  found  the  doctrines  of 
Christ  more  in  harmony  with  his  own 
opinions  than  any  others  which  had  come 
to  his  knowledge,  and  in  1820  he  accord- 
ingly published  a  work  entitled  the  Pre- 
ceptt  of  Je»U9  the  Guide  to  Peace  and 
Happine99,  consisting  chiefiy  of  a  selec- 
tion of  moral  precepts  from  the  Evan- 
gelists. Rammohun  Roy,  in  his  doc- 
trinal views,  was  a  Unitarian,  or  Arian, 
holding,  however,  the  pre-ezistence  and 
Buperangelic  dignitv  of  Christ  In  1833 
he  visited  England  as  ambassador  from 
the  King  of  Delhi,  and  while  there  was 
seized  with  a  fever,  which  proved  fatal. 
Bdmndd  jram-nad'),  a  town  of  In- 
*^*  ••^  dia,  presidency  of  Madras, 
near  the  Gulf  of  Manaar.  It  has  a  fort, 
a  palace,  a  Protestant  and  two  Roman 
Catholic  churches.     Pop.  14,000. 

E&nmagar  ^^'''^''ni^*  ffl.^' 

Northwestern  Provinces,  about  2  miles 
above  Benares  city.  It  is  a  considerable 
commercial  center,  and  the  residence  of 
the  Maharajah  of  Benares.  Pop.  about 
10,000. 

Eampant  <SS"da"*^iri.*St  SSSJ'S 

hind-legs   (properly  on  one  foot)   as  if 


Ssmpaat 
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attacking ;  lald  of  a  beast  of  prey,  as  the 
lion.  It  differs  from  9alient,  which 
means  in  the  pottnre  of  sprinfing  for* 
ward.  Rampant  gardant  is  the  same  as 
rampant,  but  with  the  animal  looking 
full-faced.  Rampant  regardant  is  when 
the  animal  in  a  rampant  position  looks 
behind. 

Bampart  (ramWO,  an  eleyation  or 
^^  *^  "  mound  of  earth  around  a 
place,  capable  of  resisting  cannon-shot, 
and  on  which  the  parapet  is  raised.  The 
rampart  is  built  of  the  earth  taken  out 
of  the  ditch,  though  the  lower  part  of  the 
outer  slope  is  usually  constructed  of 
masonry.  The  term  in  general  usage  in- 
cludes the  parapet  itself. 

Bamphastos  i^r^^li  2^  ^Z 

cans. 

RftniTiioTl  L  Pam'pi  -  un  ) ,  Campanula 
««™P10I1  kapuncHlui,  a  plant  of  the 
nat.  order  Campanulacee,  or  bellworts, 
indigenous  to  various  parts  of  Europe. 
Its  root  may  be  eaten  in  a  raw  state  like 
radish,  and  is  by  some  esteemed  for  its 
pleasant  nutty  flavor.  Both  leaves  and 
root  may  also  be  cut  into  winter  salads. 
S^mniir  (ram-pOr'),  capital  of  a  na- 
MTCkAAA^MA  ^.^^  State  of  the  same  name, 
Northwestern  Provinces  of  India,  on  ^he 
left  bank  of  the  Kosila  River,  18  miles 
E.  of  Moradabad.  It  is  the  residence  of 
the  nawab,  and  has  manufactures  of  pot- 
tery, damask,  sword-blades,  and  jewelry. 
Pop.  78,758. —  The  state,  which  is  under 
the  political  superintendence  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Northwestern  Provinces, 
has  an  area  of  945  sauare  miles  and  a 
pop.  of  533,000. 

Eimpur  Beauleah    ^'ItM^^l 

capital  of  BAjshAhi  district,  Bengal,  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  Ganges.  It  has  a 
large  traflSc  by  river  with  the  railway 
station  of  Kusbtia  on  the  opposite  bank. 
Pop.  21,589. 

HiinirAA  (ruu'-"-^),  or  Rambi  Isiand, 
Aamree  j^^  ^^^^  j^^^  ^^  Bengal,  off  the 

^oast  of  Burmah,  is  40  miles  long  and 
15  in  breadth.  Produces  rice,  indigo, 
sugar,  petroleum,  etc. 
Pamoflir  (nini'z$>,  Allan,  a  Scottish 
Aamsay  p^^^,  bom  in  1G86,  at  Lead- 
hills,  in  Lanarkshire;  died  at  Edinburgh 
In  1758.  His  father,  who  was  superin- 
tendent of  Lord  Hofv»toun*8  mines,  died 
when  Allan  was  yet  ^n  infant.  He  re- 
moved to  Edinburgh  ir  his  fifteenth  year 
nnd  was  apprenticed  to  a  wig  maker,  an 
occupation  which  he  followed  till  his  thir- 
tieth vear.  His  poems,  most  of  them 
pr«nreu  as  broadsides,  soon  made  him 
wMe^y  known  among  ill  classes,  and  he 
DOW   abandoned   wi^    making,   and   com- 


menced business  as  a  bookseller.  He  was 
the  first  to  start  a  clreulating  library 
in  Scotland.  In  1720  he  published  a  col- 
lection of  his  poems  hi  one  volume  quarto. 
In  1724  the  first  volume  of  The  Tea-Table 
MUoeUany,  a  Collection  of  Bonge^  ap- 
I>eared.  The  rapid  sale  of  this  compila- 
tion induced  Ramsay  to  publish  another, 
entitled  The  Evergreen,  heing  a  Collection 
of  Bcote  PoemM  wrote  by  the  Ingenious 
before  1600,  which  was  equally  success- 
fuL  His  next  publication  established  his 
fame  upon  a  sure  and  lasting  basis.  This 
was  The  Gentle  Shepherd  (1725)  —the 
best  pastoral  perhaps  in  any  language. 
In  1728  a  second  quarto  volume  of  his 
poems  appeared;  and  in  1730  his  Thirty 
Fables,  which  concluded  his  public  poet- 
ical labors.  He  did  not  give  up  his  shop 
until  within  three  years  of  his  decease. 
He  rendered  great  service  to  the  vernac- 
ular literature  by  editing  and  imitating 
the  old  Scottish  poetry,  but  his  fame 
rests  chiefly  on  the  inimitable  Gentle 
Shepherd, —  His  son  Allan,  bom  1709, 
died  1784,  became  famous  as  a  portrait 
IMiinter  in  London.  In  1767  he  was  ap- 
pointed principal  painter  to  George  III. 
BAmaav  ^^  Andbew  Cbombie,  geol- 
AwnAuoorjy  ogist,  bora  in  Glasgow  in 
1814.  He  joined  the  Geological  Survey 
in  1841;  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
geology  at  University  College,  London. 
1848;  was  lecturer  at  the  School  ot 
Mines  1851;  president  of  the  Geological 
Society  1862;  director-general  of  the 
Geological  Survey  and  of  the  Museum 
of  Practical  Geology  from  1872  to  1881. 
He  was  the  author  of  Physical  Geology 
and  Geodraphy  of  Britain,  etc  He  died 
in  1891. 

Kamsav  '^^i>bew  Michael,  known 
j^aiuoajTy  as  the  Chevalier  Ramsay, 
was  born  in  Ayr  in  1686,  died  at  St 
Germain-en-Laye  in  1743.  After  spend- 
ing some  time  at  the  Universities  of 
Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews  he  went  to 
Leyden.  In  1710  he  repaired  to  Cam- 
bray,  where  he  was  converted  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  by  F^nelon.  He 
procured  the  preceptorship  to  the  Duke 
of  Chftteau-Thierry  and  the  Prince  of 
Turenne,  and  was  afterwards  engaged  to 
superintend  the  education  of  Prince 
Charles  Edward  Stuart  and  his  brother 
Henry,  afterwards  Cardinal  York.  He 
acquired  distinction  by  his  writing, 
which  are  chiefly  in  French.  The  chief 
of  these  are  a  Life  of  Viscount  Turenne, 
a  Life  of  Finelon,  the  Travels  of  Cyrus, 
a  romance,  and  a  large  work  on  the 
Principles  of  Natural  and  Revealed  tte- 
ligion, 

pQTMoa Y     ly^^^^f  ftn  American  iwtriot 
J^ ,   jyj^  historian,  bom  in  Penn- 
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Bjlyania  in  1740;  died  at  Cbarleaton  in 
1815.  He  served  at  surgeon  during  the 
Revolutionary  war,  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Continental  Congress  in  1782-^,  and 
president  of  the  South  Carolina  Senate 
for  seven  years.  He  was  shot  by  a  luna- 
tic. Chief  works :  History  of  the  Revolu- 
tion in  South  Carolifia,  History  of  the 
American  Revolutiony  History  of  the 
United  States,  etc. 

HATnaoir  BjDwabd  Bannbbman,  son 
•°'*^**J^>  of  Alexander  Burnett,  advo- 
cate, bom  at  Aberdeen  in  1793;  died  at 
Edinburgh  in  187a  He  adopted  the 
name  of  his  grand-uncle,  Sir  Alex.  Ram- 
say, by  whom  he  was  educated.  Educated 
at  Cambridge  he  took  holy  orders,  and 
came  to  Edmburgh  in  1823  as  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church, 
becoming  dean  of  the  diocese  in  1846. 
He  is  best  known  by  his  ReminisoenceB 
of  Scottish  Life  and  Character,  which  had 
a  great  popularity. 

Pjim aair  Sib  William,  chemist,  was 
JMimBay,  ^^^  ^^  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
Oct  2,  1852.  He  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versities of  Glasgow  and  Ttlbingen,  and 
became  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Uni- 
versity College,  London.  The  new 
atmospheric  element  ar^on  was  discovered 
by  him  in  association  with  Lord  Rayleigh, 
and  he  added  to  this  the  elements  neon, 
krypton,  and  zenon.  lie  was  knightea 
in  1902.  and  was  considered  one  of  the 
ablest  chemists  of  the  day.  Died  1916. 
Bamsden  /wmz'den).  Jbssb.  optic- 
^^     ^^  ian   and    philosophical    in- 

strument maker,  bom  at  Halifax,  York- 
shire, in  1735 ;  died  at  Brighton  in  1800. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  Dollond,  the 
celebrated  optician,  and  acquired  a  share 
of  his  father-in-law's  patents.  He  gained 
great  celebrity  for  his  divided  circles  and 
transit  instruments,  and  effected  vast  im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  other 
instruments.  He  was  chosen  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  in  1786,  and  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg  in 
1794,  and  such  was  his  reputation  that 
he  received  orders  for  his  instruments 
from  every  part  of  Europe. 
TLftTTift^v  (ram'zi),  a  seaport  on  the 
AttXUBcy  northeast  coast  of  the  Isle 
of  Man,  14  miles  N.  v.  s.  of  Douglas.  The 
attractive  scenery,  fine  sands,  promenade, 
and  pier  make  it  a  favorite  resort  of 
tourists  and  pleasure-seekers.  Pop.  about 
4729. 

BamSfirate  (r^mz'gat),  a  seaport  and 
o*  watering-place  of  England, 
county  of  Kent,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  07 
miles  east  by  south  of  London.  The 
older  parts  occupy  a  natural  hollow  or 
valley  in  the  chalk  cliffs  that  line  this 
part  of  tue  coast,  while  the  newer  por- 


tions oooopy  the  higher  ground  on  either 
side.  It  IS  a  w%ll-built  town*  possesses 
a  fine  stretch  of  sand  and  a  promenade 
pier»  and  is  much  frequented  by  visitors. 
The  harbor,  which  servm  as  a  harbor  of 
refuge  for  the  Downs,  is  nearly  circular, 
comprises  an  area  of  about  50  acres,  and 
includes  a  dry  dock  and  a  patent  slip 
for  the  repair  of  vessels.  It  is  protected 
by  two  stone  piers  3000  and  1500  feet 
long,  with  an  entrance  of  240  feet.  Ship- 
building and  rope-making  are  carried  on ; 
there  is  some  trade  in  coal  and  timber, 
and  a  considerable  fishery.  Ramsgate 
was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  and  attached  to  Sandwich;  it  is 
now  a  separate  municipal  borough.  Pop. 
(1911)  29,605. 

BamSOn     (ram'sun),  AlUum  ursinum. 
a    species    of    garlic    found 
wild  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  and  for- 
merly cultivated  in  gardens. 

Provinces,  24  miles  N.  of  Nagpur  city, 
celebrated  as  a  holy  place,  and  tne  resort 
of  great  numbers  of  pilgrims.    Pop.  7814. 

Eamtil  Oil  C^T'^^^'  *  "*°^  i} 

•^^  similar   to   sesamum   oil, 

expressed  from  the  seeds  of  a  composite 
annual  herb,  Ouizotia  oleifera,  cultivated 
in  Abyssinia  and  various  parts  of  India. 
SAmns  (r&-mus),  Peibb,  or  Pierbx 
M«»uAuo  DE  LA  Ram£e,  a  French  logi- 
cian and  classical  scholar,  bom  in  Ver- 
mandois  in  1515;  killed  in  the  massaere 
of  St  Bartholomew  in  1572.  He  went  to 
Paris  about  1523,  and  studied  under  great 
difficulties.  He  attacked  Aristotle  and 
the  scholastics,  and  excited  violent  oppo- 
sition. In  1551  he  was  appointed  royal 
frofessor  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  at 
'aris.  In  1561  he  became  a  Protestant. 
He  published  a  Treatise  on  Logic  in  1543, 
which  obtained  great  success,  as  did  also 
his  other  works  on  grammar,  mathe- 
matics, philosophy,  theology,  etc.  His 
doctrines  were  widely  diffused.  France, 
England,  and  particularly  Scotland  were 
full  of  Ramists.  His  logic  was  intro- 
duced into  the  University  of  Glasgow  by 
Andrew  Melville,  and  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  German  universities. 

Bana.   ^^^rog. 

Kanc^  (r&o-s&),  Abmand  Jean  lb 
MiMuvv  BOUTHILLIEB  DE,  the  founder 
of  the  reformed  order  of  La  Trappe,  bom 
at  Paris  in  1626;  died  in  1700.  He  em- 
braced the  eccledastical  profession,  and 
held  no  fewer  than  six  b^efices.  Resid- 
ing at  Paris,  he  gave  himself  np  to  a 
life  of  dissipation.  In  1657.  however,  a 
marked  change  took  place  in  his  char- 
acter.   He  demitted  all  his  benefices  ez- 
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oept  the  priory  of  Boi 
abbey  of  La  Trappe.  ] 
latter  place  in  1664,  he 


^rior;  of  Boulogne  and  the 
Retiring  to  the 
)  began  those  re- 
forms which  have  rendered  his  name 
famous.  (See  La  Trappe.) 
'pAiin'h  <^  large  farming  area  for  the 
'  rearing  of  cattle  and  horses. 
The  word  is  denved  from  the  Spanish, 
rancho,  meaning  mess-room,  but  used  in 
Mexico  for  a  herdsman's  hut  and 
finally  for  a  grazing  farm.  The  business 
of  ranching  has  Ion£[  been  pursued  in 
the  thinly-settled  region  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Mississippi  westward, 
especially  in  Texas  and  the  great  plains 
of  the  West  The  advance  of  the  farm- 
ing population  is  narrowing  the  ranching 
country,  and  threatens  eventually  to 
bring  the  ranching  business  to  an  end, 
farm  animals  replacing  those  of  the 
ranch. 

Po«i ^  The,  or  White  Waters  Range, 
^^  ^  the  name  given  the  gold  mining 
trail  of  the  Transvaal  region,  extending 
25  miles  on  each  side  of  Johannesburg, 
South  Africa.  The  yield  of  gold  here 
has  developed  until  now  it  surpasses  any 
other  mining  region  of  the  earth. 
Bandall  (ran^al),  Samu^^J.,  states- 
*  man,  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
Pennsvlvanla,  in  182a  In  1862  he  was 
elected  to  Congress,  serving  continu- 
ously until  his  death.  He  was  speaker 
of  the  House  from  1876  to  1881.  As 
such  he  used  his  influence  in  guiding  the 
House  through  the  dangerous  crisis  pro- 
duced by  the  uncertainty  of  the  Presi- 
dential election  of  1876.  He  died  in 
1890. 

Aandolnll     (ran'dolf),  EDMUiro  Jen- 
^^  *^"     NiNGS,  Statesman,  born  at 

Williamsburg,  ViMinia,  Aug.  10.  1753. 
He  studied  at  William  and  Mary  College 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  becoming  In 
1775  the  first  Attorney  General  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  helped  to  frame  the  constitu- 
tion of  Virginia,  was  its  governor 
1786-^,  and  in  1787  a  member  of  the 
convention  that  framed  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  He  entered  Wash- 
ington's Cabinet  as  Attorney  General  in 
1789,  and  become  Secretary  of  State  in 
1794.  He  died  Sept  13,  1813. 
BandolDh,  John,  statesman,  •  of  Ro- 
.i*c»Ai.uvx^u,    nn^jjja »  bom  in  Cawsons, 

Virginia,  in  1773.  As  member  of  Con- 
gress he  was  preeminent  for  his  poetic 
eloquence,  his  absolute  honesty,  and  the 
scathing  wit  with  which  he  exposed  ev- 
ery corrupt  scheme.  He  died  in  1833. 
Aanfire  (^^^J)*  ^^  gunnery,  the  hori- 
^^  o^  zontal  distance  to  which  a  shot 
or  other  projectile  is  carried.  When  a 
cannon  lies  horisontally  it  is  called  the 
point-blank  range;   when  the  mossle  la 


elevated  to  45  degrees  it  is  called  the  ut- 
most range.  To  this  may  be  added  the 
ricochet,  the  skipping  or  bounding  shot, 
with  the  piece  elevated  from  3  to  6  de- 
crees. 

BfAIIffer  (rftn'jer).  a  dty  of  Eastland 
*"^    o  and  Stephens  counties,  Texas, 

95  miles  w.  of  Fort  Worth.  It  is  in  the 
center  of  one  of  the  largest  oil  and  gas 
producing  areas  in  the  country.  It  has 
four  oil  refineries  and  a  number  of  casing- 
head  gasoline  plants;  oil  well  supplies; 
rock  cmshor ;  lumber  yards,  tool  shops, 
boiler  works.  Incorporated  Feb.  7,  1919. 
Pop.  16,205. 

Kange  Finder,  f^^^^fXe^'pcS' 

tion  —  direction  and  distance  —  of  a 
moving  object,  as  a  hostile  war-vesseL 
Large  guns,  with  an  effective  range  o( 
several  miles,  are  often  placed  behind 
an  embankment,  and  the  gunners  need 
some  means  of  determining  quickly  and 
accurately  the  position  of  a  vessel  or 
other  object  which  is  to  be  fired  at.  A 
system  of  triangulation  is  used,  telescopes 
being  placed  on  each  side  of  the  gun,  the 
distance  between  them  forming  the  base- 
line of  the  triangle  and  the  angles  found 
with  it  and  the  object  yielding  the  length 
and  direction  of  the  other  fines.  Very 
accurate  information  is  attainable  by  these 
instruments  and  by  their  aid  the  waste  of 
projectiles  is  largely  obviated. 

chief  seaport  of  Burmah,  is  rituated  at 
the  junction  of  the  Pegu,  Hlaing  or  Ran- 
goon, and  Pu-2un-doung  rivers^  about 
21  miles  from  the  sea.    Since  its  occu- 
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Ccy  bj  the  British  in  1862  Rangoon  In  1916  she  wm  dected  representotive-at- 
undergone  such  changes  that  it  is  large  on  the  Republican  ticket  for  Mon- 
practically  a  new  town,  and  its  popula-  tana.  She  voted  'no'  on  the  war  resolu- 
Uon  has  increased  fivefold.  The  principal  tion  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
streeU  are  broad,  and  contain  many  sentatlves  in  April,  1917,  after  being 
large  and  not  a  few  handsome  buildings,  called  three  times.  She  prefaced  her  vote. 
There  are  the  law-<!ourts,  post  offices,  in  a  voice  choked  with  emotion,  with  the 
Bank  of  Bengal,  custom-house,  Anslican  words :  *  I  want  to  stand  by  my  country — 
and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  St  John's  but  I  cannot  vote  for  war.*^  She  defended 
Collese,  high-school,  etc  A  large  and  in-  labor  and  criticised  the  government  for 
creasing  commerce  is  carried  on  with  failinc:  to  prevent  the  Ivnching  of  Frank 
British,  Indian,  nnd  Chinese  ports;  and  H.  Little,  nn  IndiiRtrial  Workers  of  the 
an  extensive  trade  is  conducted  with  in-  World  leader,  in  1917. 
land  towns  as  far  as  Mandalay  The  BAIlkin  ^  borough  of  Allegheny  Co., 
chief  exports  are  rice,  timber,  cotton,  **~"  **-"*>  Pa.,  on  Monongahela  River, 
hides,  gums  and  resins,  mineral  oil,  ivory,  8  miles  e.  of  Pittsburgh.  Has  steel  and 
precious  stones;  the  imports  being  mainly  wire  works,  etc  Pop.  (1920)  7301. 
manufactured  goods.  A  number  of  rice-  TtATiTriTiA  (rank'in),  Whjjam  Johit 
mills  have  been  erected ;  there  is  a  govern-  *"'«***'*-'**^  MacOuobn,  civil  engineer, 
ment,  dockyard,  and  steam  tram-cars  have  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1820 ;  died  in  1872. 
been  introduced.  Pop.  293,216. — The  He  received  his  instruction  in  natural 
district  of  Rangoon  produces  rice,  cot-  philosophy  from  Professor  Forbes,  his 
ton.  catechu,  sambier,  etc.;  has  an  area  practical  training  as  an  engineer  from 
of  4236  sq.  miles,  and  pop.  of  780,000.  Sir  J.  Macneill,  and  he  became  himself 
P  Q  n^niir  (.  I'ung  -  p5r'  ) ,  a  district  in  professor  of  engineering  at  Glasgow 
o*^  the  Rajshahi  division  of  University  in  I860.  His  numerous  con- 
Bengal;  area,  3486  sq.  miles.  This  ter-  tributions  to  the  technical  Journals  have 
ritory  is  flat  and  well-watered,  the  chief  been  reprinted  (London,  I08I),  and  he 
product  being  rice.  Ranopub,  the  cap-  was  the  author  of  text-books  on  CivU 
ital,  is  situated  on  the  Ghagh&t  river,  Engineering^  The  Steam  Engine,  Applied 
270  milea  n.b.  of  Calcutta.  Pop.  about  Mechanice,  Shiphuildingj  etc  He  was 
16,000.  especially  successful  in  investigating 
Bahi^AILI  (rtL-nfi-gunj'),  a  town  of  mathematically  the  principles  of  mechani- 
AMMu^nuj  iiniia,  in  Bardwfln  dis-  cal  and  civil  engineering.  He  was  also 
trict  of  Bengal,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  well  known  as  a  song  writer. 
DAmodar  river,  120  miles  N.  w.  of  Cal-  BaHSOHI  (I'ftD'Bum),  the  monev  or 
cutta.  It  is  notable  chiefly  for  its  **«***"v"*  prfce  paid  for  the  redemp- 
bituminous  coal,  the  seams  of  which  are  tlon  of  a  prisoner,  captive,  or  slave,  or 
of  great  thickness.  Pop.  about  15,000.  for  goods  captured  by  an  enemy,  and 
VajtV  a  line  of  soldiers  standing  formerly  a  sum  paid  for  prisoners  of  war. 
^^^^'  abreast  or  side  by  side:  often  BAIiterfl  (ran'terz),  a  name  given  by 
used  along  with  /He,  which  is  a  line  *»^"'''^*"  way  of  reproach  to  a  de- 
running  from  the  front  to  the  rear  of  a  nomination  of  Christians  which  sprang 
company,  battalion,  or  regiment,  the  up  in  1646.  They,  called  themselves 
term  rank  and  fUe  thus  comprising  the  Seekere,  the  members  maintaining  that 
whole  body  of  the  common  soldiera.  thev  were  seeking  for  the  true  church 
BAnke  (r&n'k6),  Leopold  von,  a  and  its  ordhiances,  and  the  Scriptures, 
MtnML^v  German  historian,  bom  in  which  were  lost.  The  name  Bantere  is 
1795.  He  studied  at  Halle  and  Berlin,  also  vulgarly  applied  to  the  Primitive 
became  a  teacher  in  the  gymnasium  of  Methodists,  who  formed  themselves  into 
Prankfurt-on-the-Oder  in  1818,  and  pro-  a  society  in  1810,  and  who  were  in  favor 
fessor  of  history  at  the  University  of  of  street  preaching,  camp-meetings  for 
Berlin  in  1825.  His  first  published  work  religious  purposes,  as  also  of  females  be- 
(1824)  was  a  History  of  the  Romance  ing  permitted  to  preach. 
and  Teutonic  Nations  from  IJ^BJ^  to  15S5.  PjiTiiiTiATiliLn^c^  (  ra-nun-kfl-l&'se-S  ), 
This  was  followed  by  other  historical  -n^iiUIlUUiaocw  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^. 
works,  notably  History  of  England  in  ogenous  polvpetalous  plants,  in  almost 
the  Seventeenth  Century  (1859-68).    He  all  cases  herbaceous,  inhabiting  the  colder 

died  May  23,  1886.  parts  of  the  world,  and  unknown  in  hot 

BAnkin      Jeannette,  the  first  woman  countries    except   at   considerable   eleva- 

^'^           >     member    of    Congress,    was  tions.    They    have    radical    or   alternate 

bom  at  MissoulfL  Mont.,  in  1882;    edu-  leaves    (opposite    in    Clematis),    regular 

cated    at    the    University    of    Montana,  or  irragular,  often  large  and  handsome 

School  of  Philanthropy,  New  York,  and  flowers,    and    f raits    consisting    of    one- 

the  University  of  Washington  at  {Seattle,  seeded  achenes  or  many-seeded  follicles. 
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There  are  about  80  genera  and  600 
■peciee.  They  ha?e  neually  poiao&OQs 
qaalitles,  at  evinced  by  aconite  and  helle- 
bore in  particular.  Borne  of  them  are 
objects  of  beauty,  aa  tlie  larkspurs, 
ranunculus,  anemone,  and  peony.  See 
next  article. 

Eammcnius  <rrr^s^x"s: 

the  type  of  the  nat  order  Ranunculacee. 
They  have  entire,  lobedj  or  compound 
leaves,  and  usually  panicled,  white  or 
yellow  flowers.  The  spiecies  are  numer- 
ous, and  almost  exclusively  inhabit  the 
Qorthern  hemisphere.  Almost  all  the  spe- 
cies are  acrid  and  caustic,  and  poison- 
ous when  taken  internally,  and,  when 
externally  applied,  will  raise  blisters. 
The  various  species  found  in  the  United 
States  are  known  chiefly  by  the  common 
names  of  crowfoot,  buttercup,  and  spear- 
wort  R,  flatnmiiia  and  §celerdtus  pro- 
duce a  blister  on  the  skin  in  about  an 
hour  and  a  half.  Beggars  use  them  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  artificial  ulcers 
to  excite  the  compassion  of  the  public 
R.  Ficaria  is  the  lesser  celandine.  R, 
aquatUis  is  the  water  crowfoot,  a  nutri- 
tive food  for  cattle. 

Eaiiz<le8.vache8^,'^'^-<>«7**^),*« 

simple  melodies  of  the  Swiss  moun- 
taineers, commonly  played  on  a  long 
trumpet  called  the  alpenhom.  They  con- 
sist of  a  few  simple  intervals,  and  have  a 
beautiful  effect  in  the  echoes  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

Kaoul  Eochette.  «|>%?r^l?)- 

KaDallo  (^^^-P^'l^)'  a  town  of  Italy, 
«««i^tMKi.v   jopovince    qI    Genoa,    on    a 

small  bay  18  miles  B.  8.  K.  of  Genoa.  It 
is  a  winter  residence  for  persons  in  deli- 
cate health.  Pop.  5839. 
Kane  (^^p)*  "^^  camal  knowledge  of  a 
****r^  woman  forcibly  and  against  her 
will.  By  the  English  law  this  crime  is 
felony,  and  is  punishable  with  penal 
servitude  for  life.  In  the  United  States 
the  crime  is  treated  as  a  felony,  and  the 
punishment  is  imprisonment  for  life  or 
a  term  of  years. 

B.fl.Tie  ^  division  of  the  county  of  Sus- 
Mfn^^f  aex,  an  intermediate  division  be- 
tween a  hundred  and  a  shire,  and  con- 
taining three  or  four  hundreds.  The  like 
parts  in  other  countries  are  called 
tithings,  lathes,  or  wapentakes. 
Pa-QA  {Brasaica  Napui),  a  plant  of  the 
^^■^  cabbage  family,  cultivated  in 
Europe  and  India  for  its  seeds,  from 
which  oil   is  extracted  by  grinding  and 

Pressure.     It  is  also  cultivated  in  Eng- 
md  for  the  succulent  food  which  its  thick 
and   fleshy   stem   and   leaves   supply   to 


sheep  when  other  fodder  la  scarce.  Th< 
oil  obtained  from  the  seed,  which  is  mncl 
the  same  as  colaa  oil,  is  used  for  varioui 
economical  purposes,  as  for  burning  li 
lamps,  for  lubricating  machinery,  in  med 
icine,  etc.  The  oil-cake  is  used  as  food 
for  sheeQ  and  cattle,  and  as  a  fertiliser, 
See  next  article. 

D.anA.Aa1rA  &  luii^  cake  formed  oi 
Aapc  OIULC,  ^g  residue  of  the  seed 
and  husks  of  rape  after  the  oil  has  been 
expressed.  This  is  used  for  feeding  oxen 
and  sheep,  but  it  is  inferior  to  linseed 
cake  and  some  other  kinds  of  oil-cakes; 
it  is  also  used  as  a  rich  manure,  and  foi 
this  purpose  it  is  imported  into  Britain 
in  large  quantities.  See  Rape. 
BAT)hael  (rft'^a-el,  rafa-el;  or  Raf- 
^^^  FAELLO)    Sanzio  or  Santi, 

one  of  the  greatest  painters  that  evei 
lived,  was  bom  at  Urbino,  April  6,  1483. 
His  father,  Giovanni  Sanzio,  a  painter  of 
some  merit,  from  whom  young  Raphael 
received  his  first  instruction,  died  in  1494. 
and  he  was  then  intrusted  to  the  care  of 
an  uncle.  His  studies,  however,  were 
not  interrupted,  and  at  the  early  a^  of 
twelve  he  was  received  into  the  studio  of 
Perugino  at  Perugia  as  one  of  his  pupils, 
and  continued  with  that  celdt>rated 
painter  for  sis  or  eight  years.  The 
pupil  was  soon  permitted  to  share  in  the 


Raphael   Sansio. 

master's  work,  and  when  he  came  co 
paint  independently  he  was  seen  to  hatre 
acquired  Perugino's  manner.  About  this 
time  the  painting  of  the  library  of  the 
cathedral  at  Siena  was  intrusted  to 
Pinturicchio,  a  fellow-pupil,  and  Raphael 
is  said  to  have  assisted  in  the  work.  In 
1504  he  visited  his  native  town,  and 
while  there  painted  Christ  Praying  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives^  a  8t,  MichaeU  and  o 
8t,   George,   the  last   two   of  which   arc 
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now  in  the  Louvre.  Tewarda  the  caid  of 
the  same  year  he  proceeded  to  Florence^ 
attracted  thither  oy  the  fame  of  its 
numerous  artists,  and  in  this  center  of 
the  hiffhest  artistic  life  of  the  time  he 
studied  diligently  over  a  period  of  four 
Tears,  with  short  intervals  of  return  to 
his  native  city.  In  Florence  he  rapidly 
gained  a  wider  knowledge  of  his  art,  and 
soon  began  to  forsake  the  manner  which 
he  had  adopted  from  Perugino.  The 
sources  from  which  he  sought  and  ob- 
tained the  artistic  knowledge  which  en- 
abled him  to  develop  his  new  style  were 
various.  From  Michael  Angelo  he 
learned  simplicity  and  strength  of  out- 
line, from  Leonardo  da  Vinci  ne  acquired 
grace  of  expression  and  composition, 
while  from  Fra  Bartolommeo  he  gained 
a  subtler  depth  of  coloring,  and  from 
Masaccio  a  broader  treatment  of  drapery 
and  dramatic  effects.  Durinff  the  last 
two  years  of  his  stay  in  Florence  he 
painted,  in  what  is  known  as  his  Floren- 
tine manner,  many  of  what  are  now  con- 
sidered his  most  important  works.  Of 
such  may  be  mentioned  the  Madonna  del 
Qran  Duoa  (Florance) ;  Madonna  del 
CHardino  ( Vienna);  Holp  Family  (Mad- 
rid) ;  Christ  Bearing  the  CroM( Madrid)  ; 
Marriage  of  Joeeph  and  the  Virgin 
(Brera,  Milan) ;  the  Ansidei  Madonna 
(National  Gallery)  ;  Madonna  (belong- 
ing to  Lord  Cowper)  ;  Tempi  Madonna 
(Munich)  :  and  the  Bridgetoater  Ma- 
donna (Bridgewater  House).  About 
this  time  Pope  Julius  II  had  employed 
Bramante  In  rebuilding  St.  Peter^»  and 
in  embellishing  the  Vatican,  In  which 
work  Raphael  was  invited  to  assist 
Here  he  executed  the  Dieputa^  or  Dis- 
pute of  the  Fathers  of  the  OhurcK  on  the 
wall  of  the  second  chamber,  called  the 
stanza  della  Segnatura,  next  to  the  great 
hall  of  Oonstantine.  In  this  painting 
we  recognize  the  transition  to  his  third 
manner,  which  is  still  more  clearly  mani- 
fested in  the  School  of  Athens,  the  sec- 
ond painting  in  this  chamber.  Besides 
these  he  painted  as  Vatican  frescoes 
(1508-11)  the  allegorical  figures  of 
Theology,  Philosophy,  Justice,  and  Po- 
etry.  in  the  comers  of  the  ceiling;  the 
FaU  of  Adam,  Astronomy,  ApoUo  and 
Marsyas,  and  Solomon's  Judgment,  all 
having  reference  to  the  four  principal 
figures  of  the  apartment)  and,  lastly,  on 
the  fourth  wall,  over  the  windows,  Prif- 
dencOf  Temperance,  and  Fortitude:  below 
them  the  Emperor  Justinian  Delivering 
the  Roman  Law  to  Trihonian,  and  (jfreg- 
ory  X  Oieina  the  Decretals  to  an  Advo- 
oaie,  and  under  them  Moses  and  an  armed 
allegorical  figure.  After  the  accession 
of  toe  new  pope,  Leo  X,  Raphael  painted. 


In  the  stanea  d^Bliodoro,  his  Leo  the 
Great  Stopping  the  Progress  of  AttUa^ 
the  DfUverance  of  Peter  from  Prison^ 
and,  on  the  ceiling,  Moses  Viewing  tha 
Burning  Bush,  the  Building  of  the  Ark, 
the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  and  JacoVs  Dream^ 
With  the  Conflagration  of  the  Borgo  Sa- 
anguished  hy  the  Prayers  of  Leo,  Raph- 
ael began  the  third  stanea  of  the  Vatican^ 
It  was  followed  by  the  Coronation  of 
Charlemagne,  Leo  IIVs  Vindication  of 
Himself  before  Charlemagne,  and  the 
Victory  of  Leo  IV  over  the  Saracens 
at  Ostla.  DurincT  this  time  Raphael  pre- 
pared designs  for  several  palaces  in 
Rome  and  other  cities  of  Italy  (notabla 
among  which  were  the  series  of  designs 
in  the  Villa  Famesina  to  illustrate  the 
storv  of  Cupid  and  Psyche),  finished  the 
Madonna  for  the  church  of  St  Sixtus 
in  Piacenza  (now  in  Dresden),  and 
painted  the  portraits  of  Beatrice  of 
Ferrara,  of  the  Fomarina,  of  Carondelet 
(now  in  Bngland),  and  of  Count  Cas- 
tigUone,  It  was  probably  at  a  later 
period  that  Raphael  prepared  for  Augus- 
tino  Ghigi  designs  for  the  building  and 
decoration  of  a  chapel  in  Sta.  Maria  del 
Popolo  and  for  Leo  X  the  celebrated 
cartoons  for  the  tapestry  of  one  of  the 
chambers  of  the  Vatican.  Seven  of  these 
cartoons  are  now  In  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum.  To  this  period  also  belong 
his  easel-pieces  of  John  in  the  Desert  (of 
which  there  exist  several  copies) ;  his 
Madonna  and  ChUd,  on  whom  an  angel 
is  strewing  flowers;  a  St  Margaret 
(Louvre)  :  the  Madonna  della  Seggiola 
(Florence),  and  St.  Cecilia  (Bologna). 
Raphael's  last  and  unfinished  painting 
—  the  Transfiguration  of  Christ  —  is  in 
the  Vatican.  Attacked  by  a  violent 
fever,  which  was  increased  by  improper 
treatment,  this  great  artist  died  at  the 
age  of  thirty-seven  years,  and  was  buried 
with  great  pomp  in  the  Pantheon.  His 
tomb  is  indicated  by  his  bust,  executed 
by  Naldini,  and  placed  there  by  Carlo 
Maratti.  His  biography  has  been  written 
bv  Vasari,  Fuseli,  Quatremdre  de  Quincy, 
Fassavant,  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  and 
by  many  others.  He  died  at  Rome,  April 
6,  1520. 

*^"**  *  attended  with  spasm  of 
the  Joints,  trembling,  etc.,  not  uncommon 
in  Germany  and  Sweden,  and  said  to 
arise  from  eating  the  seeds  of  Raphdnus 
Raphanistrum,  or  field  radish,  which 
often  get  mixed  up  with  com. 
EapMmiS.     SeeBad«*. 

Baphe    ,(>*'^«).>  botany    the  vasou- 
*^         lar    cord    communicating    be- 
tween the  nucleus  of  an  ovule  and  the 
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placenta,  when  the  baae  of  the  former 
IB  removed  from  the  base  of  the  ovulum. 
nsLnhisi.  (rft'fi-a)*  a  genus  of  palms, 
jxn,piliu,  rather  low  trees  with  im- 
mense leaves,  inhabiting  swampy  coasts. 
They  are  found  in  W.  Africa,  Madasascar, 
Polynesia.  Brazil,  etc.,  and  are  used  for  a 
vanety  oi  purposes.  See  Jupata  Palm, 
'Ro-nhidefl  (raf'i-dCz),  a  term  applied 
Aapmaes  ^^  ^  crystalline  forma- 
tions occurring  in  plant  cells.  They  con- 
sist of  oxalate,  carbonate,  sulphate,  or 
phosphate  of  lime. 

Tlii-niil  flifv  county  seat  of  Penning- 
JMpia  l/lXy,     ^^^  ^     g^„^  Dakota. 

150  miles  w.  of  Pierre.  The  State  School 
of  Blines  and  an  Indian  school  are  here. 
It  is  in  the  Black  Hills  mining  district 
with  deposits  of  gold,  tin,  tungsten,  mica, 
antimony  and  stone.  Has  flour  and  saw 
mills,  machine  shops,  etc.    Pop.  5777. 

Eapid-Fire  Gun,  J^i^red^^fr^m*'" 

machine-gun  by  the  fact  that  the  former 
is  loaded  by  hand,  and  may  be  fired  by 
hand  or  machinery.  Generally  it  is  of 
larger  caliber  and  has  but  one  barrel, 
while  the  machine-gun  may  have  more. 
The  Hotchkiss  varies  in  caliber  from 
the  1-pounder  1.46  in.,  to  the  100-pounder 
6.10  in.  The  Driggs-Schroeder  was  in- 
vented in  the  United  States  and  is  very 
effective.  The  Nordenfeldt  is  another 
type.  The  Maxim  is  a  semi-automatic 
gun,  t.  e.,  after  the  first  fire  all  the 
operations  are  performed  by  the  gun  it- 
self, except  the  insertion  of  the  cart- 
ridge by  hand.  Other  notable  types  are 
the  Armstrong,  Ganet,  Gruson  and 
Krupp.  The  caliber  of  rapid  fire  guns 
has  been  increased  until  the  vessels  of 
the  United  States  navy  are  equipped  with 

§uns  of  this  type  of  4,  5,  and  6  in.  bore, 
ee  Cannon,  Machine-Gun^  etc. 
Aamer    (rft'pi-*r),    a     light,    highly- 
-t^  tempered,   edgeless   and   finely- 

pointed  weapon  of  the  sword  kind  used 
tor  thrusting.  It  is  about  3  feet  in 
length,  and  was  long  a  favorite  weapon 
for  duels.  Its  use  now,  however,  is  re- 
stricted to  occasions  of  state  ceremonial. 
K&DD     ^'^^^     S^  Hartnoniais, 

Badd  (™P^»  Jj^n,  Count,  a  French 
**"rr  general,  was  born  at  Golmar  in 
1772,  and  in  1788  entered  the  military 
service.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
against  Austria,  in  1805,  he  accompanied 
Napoleon  as  aide-de-camp  at  the  battle 
of  Austerlitz.     He  died  in  1821. 

Eappahannock  .<  '?ryVr''"of°**vik 

ginia,  which  rises  in  the  Blue  Ridge, 
runs  E.  s.  E.  about  130  miles,  and  flows 
Into    Chesapeake    Bay.     It    passes    the 


towns  of  Falmouth,  Fredericksburg,  Port 
Royal,  and   Leeds,   and  is  navigable   to 
Fredericksburg,  110  miles. 
Po-nT\Atfk    (ra-p«'),    a    strong    kind    of 

brown  color,  made  from  the  ranker  and 
darker  kind  of  tobacco  leaves. 

EappoltsweUer  U^'^^To^ul 

in  Upper  Alsace,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vos- 
ges  Mountains.     Pop.  0098. 
TLoTltnrM    (rap-t6'r€z),  birds  of  prey. 

called  Accipiires,  including  those  which 
live  on  other  birds  and  animals,  and  are 
characterized  by  a  strong,  curved,  sharp- 


KAPTOBSS. 

A  Foot  of  Peregrine  Falcon.     B.  Head  of 
Buzzard. 

edged,  and  sharp-pointed  beak,  and  robust 
short  legs,  with  three  toes  before  and  one 
behind,  armed  with  long,  strong,  and 
crooked  talons.  The  eagles,  vultures, 
falcons,  and  owls  are  examples. 

Baratonea  (>-A-rA-ton'ga),  or  rabo- 

M«»xnvvAi.5«»  TONGA,  an  island  in  the 
South  Pacific  Oceaxi,  belonging  to  the 
group  of  the  Hervey  Islands.  It  is  about 
30  miles  in  circuit,  and  consisting  of  a 
mass  of  mountains,  becomes  visible  at  a 
great  distance,  and  has  a  very  romantic 
appearance.  The  inhabitants,  about 
4000,  have  been  converted  to  Christianity. 
Saritan  (r^yj-tan),  a  river  of 
New  Jersey,  formed  by  two 
branches  which  unitedly  flow  8.  K.,  and 
fall  into  Raritan  Bay  near  Perth  Am- 
boy.  It  is  navigable  as  far  as  New 
Brunswick. 

Pog  an  Arabic  word  signifying  '  head,' 
**^'*>  prefixed  to  the  names  of  promon- 
tories or  capes  on  the  Arabian  and  Afri- 
can coasts. 

'Rfincrra.rl  (rftz'grat),  a  town  of  Bul- 
Aiui|^rii.a       j^^^  34  jjj.,^  southeast  of 

Rustchuk.  Pop.  13,871. 
B.fl.8ll  '^  eruption  of  red  patches  on 
"'*'">  the  skm,  diffused  irregularly 
over  the  body.  The  eruption  is  usually 
accompanied  with  a  general  disorder  of 
the  constitution,  and  terminates  in  a 
few  days. 

BasU  (ni8h'^)>  properly  Rabbi  Baxx>- 
MfaoALx  MON-BEN-ISAAK,  a  great  Jewish 
rabbi,  bom  at  Troyes,  France,  in  1040; 
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died  in  1105.  His  first  instructor  in  about  one-third  of  the  merchant  class, 
Talmudic  literature  was  his  father,  who  and  nearly  all  the  Cossacks,  but  none 
was  chief  rabbi  at  Worms.  To  perfect  of  the  noble  or  cultivated  class.  Their 
his  knowledge  he  made  extensive  journeys  numbers  are  variously  estimated  at  from 
through  Italy,  Greece,  Palesthie,  Egypt,  3  to  11  millions;  the  last  number  is  per- 
Persia,  and  Germany,  where  he  was  haps  not  far  from  the  truth, 
particular  in  visiting  the  towns  which  BASOreS  (^^'^^'^^^)f  gallinaceous 
possessed  learned  Jewish  schools.  His  ^^^'^  ^^  birds  or  scratchers,  an  or- 
most  famous  work  is  a  Commeniarf  an  der  of  birds  comprising  the  suborders 
the  PeniQteuoh;  he  also  wrote  commen-  Gallinacei,  or  fowls,  turkeys,  partridges* 
taries  on  the  Prophets,  the  Talmud,  and  grouse,  etc,  and  the  Columbacei,  or 
various  treatises  on  miscellaneous  sub-  pigeons  which  are  often  made  a  distinct 
jects.  order.    The  common  domestic  fowl  may 

H-flfllif    See  Resht,  be  regarded   as  the  type  of  the  order. 

'****"''•  They  are  characterised  by  the  toes  termi- 

T^AgTr  Rasmus  Gheestian,  a  Danish  nating  in  strong  claws,  for  scratching 
^^^^'  philologist,  born  in  1787 ;  died  up  seeds,  etc..  and  by  the  upper  mandible 
in  1832.  After  he  had  studied  at  the  being  vaulted,  with  the  nostrils  pierced 
University  of  Copenhagen  he  journeyed  in  a  membranous  space  at  its  base,  and 
through  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Iceland  to  covered  by  a  cartilaginous  scale.  The 
Increase  his  knowledge  of  northern  Ian-  rasorial  birds  are,  as  a  rule,  polygamous 
gnages,  with  the  result  that  he  published  in  habits;  the  pigeons,  however,  present 
An  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  an  exception  to  this  rule,  and  their 
IceU^ndio  or  Old  Noree  Tongue  (1811)  ;  young  are  also  produced  featherless  and 
an  edition  of  Haldorsen's  Icelandic  Die-  helpless. 

tionary  (1817) :  and  an  Anglo-Samon  TLfiJiTl  ^  coarse  species  of  file,  but  hav- 
Grammar  (1817).  In  1817-22  he  made,  •****»P>  ing,  instead  of  chisel-cut  teeth, 
at  the  expense  of  the  government,  a  sec-  its  surface  dotted  with  separate  protrud- 
ond  journey  to  Russia.  Persia,  and  India.  Ing  teeth,  formed  by  the  indentations  of 
He  uien  returned  to  Copenhagen  in  1822,   a  pointed  punch. 

was  apFipinted  professor  of  literary  his-  pASTlh^rrv  (ras'b6r-i),  the  fruit  of 
tory  and  subsequentlv  professor  of  ori-  *«**»pfc'^**jr  ^j^^  well-known  shrubby 
ental  languages  and  librarian  to  the  uni-  plant  Rubua  Idwus,  natural  order  Ro- 
versity.  During  this  period  he  published  sacese,  and  the  plant  itself,  which  is  of 
a  Spanish  Grammar,  a  work  on  the  the  same  genus  as  the  bramble  or  black- 
Frisian  language,  and  a  treatise  on  the  berry,  dewberry,  and  cloudberry.  It  is  a 
ZendaveatOt  in  which  he  showed  that  the  native  of  Britain  and  most  of  Europe  as 


schism) ,  the  collective  name  given  to  the  berries  are  much  used  in  cookery  and  con- 
adherents  of  the  dissenting  sects  in  fectionery,  and  the  juice,  mixed  with  a 
Russia,  which  have  originated  by  seces-  certain  portion  of  sugar  and  brandy,  con- 
sion  from  the  state  church.  The  great  stitutes  the  liquor  called  rasphei-ry 
majority  of  these  sects  date  originally  hrandy.  Raspberry  vinegar,  a  refreshing 
from  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  summer  beverage  and  cooling  drink  for 
when  the  liturgical  books,  etc.,  were  re-  invalids,  is  composed  of  raspberry  juice, 
vised    under   the  patriarch   Nikon.    The  vinegar,  and  sugar. 

Raskolniks  clung  fanatically  to  the  old  P.og'mitiTi  Gregoby,  a  Russian  monk, 
and  corrupted  texts,  and  regarding  the  **«*»P»*«'*"'5  b^m  ^t  Petrovsky,  Siberia. 
csar  and  the  patriarch  as  the  representa-  about  1870.  Although  of  peasant  origin, 
tives  of  Antichrist,  called  themselves  he  made  his  way  into  society  circles  in 
Btaro^hryadtsy  (old  ritualists)  or  Btaro-  Petrograd,  and  even  became  intimate  with 
veriey  (followers  of  the  old  faith).  Emperor  Nicholas,  over  whom  he  was 
They  have  split  up  into  a  laree  number  held  to  exercise  mystic  powers.  He  was 
of  sects,  which  may  be  grouped  generally  believed  to  lead  an  immoral  life,  and  was 
in  two  classes;  those  who  have  a  priest-  stabbed  by  a  woman  friend  of  a  girl  he 
hood,  and  those  who  have  none.  The  had  betrayed,  but  recovered  by  aid  of  the 
tendency  of  the  Raskolniks  is  commu-  Emperor's  physician.  He  was  assassi- 
nistic;  and  they  have  done  much  to  natod  in  1916' by  enemies  who  feared  his 
spread  Russian  influence  by  advancing  influence  over  the  Czar, 
colonies  on  tne  outskirts  of  the  empire.  PooaA  (ras;  Viverra  Malaeoeneis) ,  a 
They  have  undergone  much  persecution  *****"^  carnivorous  quadruped,  closely 
at  the  hands  of  the  government,  but  are  allied  to  the  civet,  spread  over  a  great 
new  generally  unmolested.    They  include  extent  of  Asia,  including  Java,  various 
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parts  of  India,  Singapore,  NepAl,  and 
other  localities.  Its  perfume,  which  is 
secreted  in  a  double  pouch  like  that  of 
the  civet,  is  much  valued  by  the  Javanese. 
For  its  sake  the  animal  is  often  kept  in 
captivity.  It  is  savage  and  irritable!, 
and  when  provoked  can  inflict  a  very 
severe  bite. 

BAStadt  (rft'stat),  or  Rastatt,  a 
^'^  town  in  the  grand-duchy  of 

Baden,  on  the  river  Murg,  about  15  miles 
southwest  from  Oarlsruhe.  Its  only 
notable  building  is  the  old  castle  of  the 
Margraves  of  Baden,  and  it  derives  its 
chief  modem  importance  from  being  a 
strong  fortress  commanding  the  Black 
Forest.  Pop.  (1005)  14,404. 
Po<f  one  of  the  rodent  mammalia, 
^^ ^  forming  a  tjrpical  example  of  the 
family  Muridte  or  mice.  The  best 
known  species  are  the  (so-called)  Nor- 
way or  brown  rat  (Mus  aecutndnua),  and 
the  true  English  or  black  rat  {Mu$ 
rattua).  The  brown  rat  grows  to  about 
9  inches  in  length,  has  a  shorter  tail  than 
the  other,  small  ears,  is  of  a  brownish 
color  above  and  white  below,  and  is  alto- 
gether a  much  larger  and  stronger  animal. 
Supposed  to  have  belonged  onginally  to 
India  and  China,  it  became  known  in 
Europe  only  about  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century;  but  it  is  now  found  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  habitable  globe,  and 
where  it  has  found  a  footing  the  black 
rat  has  disappeared.  It  is  a  voracious 
omnivorous  animal,  swims  readily  in 
water,  breeds  four  or  five  times  in  the 
year,  each  brood  numbering  about  a 
dosen,  and  these  again  breed  in  about 
six  months.  The  black  rat  Is  usually 
about  7  inches  in  length,  has  a  shaiper 
head  than  the  other,  larger  ears,  and  a 
much  longer  tail.  It  is  much  less  nu- 
merous than  the  brown  rat  and  more 
timid.  To  this  Mua  rattus  variety  be- 
longs the  white  rat,  which  is  sometimes 
kept  as  a  household  pet.  Various  other 
animals  are  called  rats.  The  rat  is  now 
believed  to  disseminate  the  germ  of  the 
bubonic  plague,  and  great  numbers  have 
been  killed  in  places  where  this  disease 
has  appeared.  See  Kangaroo-rat,  Mole- 
rat.  Musk-rat,  and  Vole, 
BAta  (ra'ta),  a  New  Zealand  tree. 
^^  See  MetrosideroB. 
Pofafio  (rat-a-fe'a),  a  fine  spirituous 
AAUIIUi  jjq^^j^  flavored  with  the  ker- 
nels of  several  kinds  of  fruits,  particu- 
larly of  cherries,  apricots,  and  peaches. 
Ratafia,  in  France,  is  the  generic  name 
of  liquors  compounded  with  alcohol, 
suffar.  and  the  odoriferous  and  flavoring 
princiWes  of  plants. 
BataiL^     See  Rattan  Cane9, 


BatanV  i.  ^^^'^  *  °^  •  Krameria  trian- 
Miowao&j  dra),  a  shrubby  plant  found 
in  Peru  and  Bolivia,  having  an  exces- 
sively astringent  root.  It  is  sometimes 
used  as  an  astringent  medicine  in  passing 
bloody  or  mucous  discharges,  weakness 
of  the  digestive  organs,  and  even  in  putrid 
fevers.     It    has    silver-gray    foliage    and 

Sretty  red  starlike  flowers.     Written  also 
Ihatany, 

Eatchet  L^f^A*];.'"  It^Jtr^l^ 

Of  mecnanlsm  one  extremity 
of  which  abuts  against  the  teeth  of  a 
ratchet-wheel;  called  also  a  clicks  pair!, 
or  detent.  If  employed  to  move  the 
wheel  it  is  called  a  paUet,  See  next 
article. 

Batchet-wheel,  *  ,  T  5  *  ^  *^  ^  •  *  ^ 

M»«ivvMvv  TVMw«9  pointed  and  angu- 
lar teeth,  against  which  a  ratchet  abuts, 
used  either  for  converting  a  reciprocating 
into  a  rotary  motion  on  the  shaft  to 
which  it  is  fixed,  or  for  admitting  of 
circular  motion  in  one  di- 
rection only,  as  in  a 
winch,  a  capstan,  etc. 
For  both  purposes  an  ar- 
rangement is  employed  I 
similar  to  that  shown  in 
the  figure,  in  which  a  is 
the  ratchet-wheel,  6  a  re- 
ciprocating lever,  to  the 
end  of  which  is  joined 
the  small  ratchet  or  pal- 
let a  This  ratchet,  when 
the  lever  is  moved  in  one  Bmtehet-wb6«l. 
direction,  slides  over  the 
teeth,  but  in  returning  draws  the  wheel 
with  it.  The  other  ratchet  d  permits  of 
the  motion  of  the  wheel  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrow,  but  opposes  its  movement 
in  the  other  direction. 

Batel     (^&'^^1)*     O^     HONET-BADOER,     a 

^^         carnivorous    quadruped    of    the 

?:enus  MelUvora,  and  of  the  badger 
amily,  found  chiefly  in  South  and  East 
Africa,  and  in  India.     The  Cape  or  South 


Honey  ntel  (MeUivZrtt  rae«l). 


African  ratel  (if.  ratel)  averages  about 
8  feet  in  length,  including  the  tail,  which 
measures  8  or  9  inches  in  length.  The 
fur  is  thick  and  course,  the  color  is  black 
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on  the  ander  parts,  on  the  mnzxle,  and 
limbs,  while  the  tail,  upi^r  surface, 
sides,  and  neck  are  of  grayish  hae.  It 
is  celebrated  for  the  destruction  it  makes 
among  the  nests  of  the  wild  bee,  to  the 
honey  of  which  it  is  very  partial. 
nAfli^Tiow  0^  Rathknau  (r&'to- 
J&ainenOW,  nou),  a  town  of  Prussia, 
province  of  Brandenburg,  about  44 
miles  w.  and  by  N.  of  Berlin,  on  the 
Havel.  It  has  a  church  of  the  14th  and 
16tb  centuries,  and  various  manufactures, 
especially  of  optical  instruments,  wooden 
wares,  machinery,  etc.     Pop.  23,095. 

Eathkealc  (rath-kjl'),  a  market 
MM»v.i«AvcM«      j^^jj  ^£  Ireland,  in  the 

counter  of  Limerick,  on  the  Deel,  about 
19  miles  southwest  of  Limerick.  Pop. 
2549. 

MTCAVMAMi.  iginQ^  ^f  Ireland,  belonging 
to  the  county  of  Antrim,  5  miles  N.  of 
Ballycastle.  On  it  are  the  remains  of  a 
castle  in  which  Robert  Bruce  took  refuge 
when  driven  from  Scotland  in  1S06.  The 
island  is  about  6i  miles  long  by  1^ 
broad. 

Batibor  i'^'t^^'h^i  •JSS?m«f^^'S 

sia,  in  the  government  and 
40  miles  s.  s.  e.  of  Oppeln,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Ckler,  about  10  miles  from  the 
Austrian  frontier.  It  has  a  gymnasium 
and  deaf  and  dumb  institute,  etc.;  and 
manufactures  of  machinerv  and  other 
iron  goods,  sugar,  paper,  glass,  tobacco, 
etc.     Pop    (1905)   32.690. 

Eatification  /.«;-^;|-r^^?^'.tiiS 

or  approval  given  by  a  person  arrived 
at  majority  to  acts  done  by  him  duHng 
minority,  and  which  has  the  effect  of 
establismng  the  validity  of  the  act  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  voidable. 
Batio  (r&'shi-d),  the  numerical  mea*- 
^^  ure  which  one  quantity  bears  to 

another  of  the  same  kind,  expressed  by 
the  number  found  by  dividing  the  one 
by  the  other.  The  ratio  of  one  quantity 
to  another  is  by  some  mathematicians  re- 
garded as  the  quotient  obtained  by  divid- 
ing the  second  quantity  by  the  first;  by 
others,  as  the  quotient  obtained  by  divia* 
ing  the  first  by  the  second ;  thus  the  ratio 
of  2  to  4  or  a  to  b  may  be  called  either 

T-«nd  -T"  or  -g-  and  --•     Proportion,  in  the 

mathematical  sense,  has  to  do  with  the 
comparison  of  ratios,  proportion  being 
the  equality  or  similarity  of  ratios. 
Ratio  in  the  above  sense  is  sometimes 
called  geometrical  rah'o,  in  opposition  to 
ari/Ameffoa(  ratio,  or  the  difirerence  be- 
tween two  quantities.  Ratio  is  of  vari- 
ous kinds:   Compound  ratio.    When  thn 


one  quantity  is  connected  with  two  others 
in  such  a  manner  that  if  the  first  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  the  product  of  the 
other  two  is  increased  or  diminished  in 
the  same  proportion,  then  the  first  quan- 
tity is  said  to  be  in  the  compound  ratio 
of  the  other  two. —  Direct  ratio.  When 
two  quantities  or  magnitudes  have  a  cer- 
tain ratio  to  each  other,  and  are  at  the 
same  time  subject  to  increase  or  diminu- 
tion, if  while  one  increases  the  other  in- 
creases in  the  same  ratio,  or  if  while  one 
diminishes  the  other  diminishes  in  the 
same  ratio,  the  proportions  or  compari- 
sons of  ratios  remain  unaltered,  and  those 
quantities  or  magnitudes  are  said  to  be 
in  a  direct  ratio  or  proportion  to  each 
other. —  Inver$e  ratio.  When  two  quan- 
tities or  magnitudes  are  such  that  when 
one  increases  the  other  necessarily  di- 
minishes, and  vice  versa  when  the  one 
diminishes  the  otlier  increases,  the  ratio 
or  proportion  is  said  to  be  inverse. 
Bation  (^'s^ui^)!  ii^  the  armv  and 
M»<»v  vu  ^n^y^  ^jjg  allowance  of  pro- 
visions given  to  each  ofllcer,  non-commis- 
sioned officer,  private,  and  sailor. 

Eationaligm   ^SefSLTffi^^m^: 

the  prerogative  and  right  of  reason  to 
decide  on  all  matters  of  faith  and  morals 
whatever  so-called  'authority*  may  have 
to  say  on  the  matter.  Rationalism  has 
had  perhaps  its  chief  center  and  widest 
success  in  Germany;  but  its  source  may 
fitly  be  found  in  the  English  deism  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
The  first  step  taken  by  the  English  deists 
was  to  attempt  to  eliminate  from  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  whatever  is  above 
the  comprehension  of  human  reason ;  their 
next  step  was  to  discard  from  Christian- 
ity whatever  in  the  way  of  fact  was 
such  as  could  not  be  verified  by  any  man's 
experience,  and  this  led  to  an  attempt  to 
get  rid  of  Christianity  altogether.  Ger- 
man rationalism  was  also  influenced  by 
the  writings  of  Voltaire,  the  Encyclo- 
pedists, and  the  skeptical  freedom  of 
thought  which  obtained  among  the 
French  savants  at  the  court  (1740-86) 
of  Frederick  the  Great.  It  may  be  said 
to  have  begun  with  the  translation  into 
German  of  Tindars  Christianity  as  old 
as  the  Creation  (1741),  the  application 
of  a  rationalistic  method  by  Professor 
Wolff,  of  Halle  University,  to  the  philoso- 
phy of  Leibnitz  (1736-50),  and  the  ad- 
vent of  Frederick  the  Great.  The  initial 
movements  of  rationalism  were  followed  • 
up .  by .  such  scholars  and  theologians  as 
Eoerhard,  Eichhorn,  Paulus,  Teller,  and  • 
Steinbart.  With  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  however,  a  new  de- 
^'Aionment  occurred,  when  Scbleiernacber 
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published  in  1799  his  DUcouraet  on  Be- 
ligion.  In  his  teaching  he  sought  to  es- 
tablish a  distinction  between  the  dry 
rationalism  of  the  understanding  and  the 
spiritual  rationalism  of  what  he  called  the 
religious  consciousness.  Instead  of  ac- 
cepting the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as 
the  supreme  standard  of  religious  truth 
Schleiermacher  recognized  them  as  only 
the  recorded  consciousness  of  the  early 
church ;  instead  of  finding  in  revelation 
a  divine  mode  of  conveying  doctrine,  he 
found  it  to  be  that  illumination  which 
the  human  mind  receives  from  historical 
personages  who  have  a  genius  for  re- 
ligion. In  this  form  of  reconstructive 
rationalism  he  was  followed  by  De  Wette. 
Fries  and  Jacobi,  and  this  second  period 
continued  until  1835.  In  this  year 
Strauss  published  his  Lehen  Jesu  ('Life 
of  Jesus*),  a  work  in  which,  from  the 
Hegelian  standpoint,  and  in  a  destruc- 
tive spirit,  he  discusses  the  origin  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  movement  which 
this  originated  hcs  taken  a  tendency 
which  is  chiefly  associated  with  scientific 
materialism,  agnosticism,  etc.,  and  ration- 
alism as  a  distinctive  phase  of  religious 
controversy  may  be  said  to  have  then 
ceased. 

Batisbon  (rat'ls-bon;  German,  Re- 
gensburg),  a  town  of  Ba- 
varia, capital  of  the  province  of  Ober- 
pfalz  or  Upper  Palatinate,  stands  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  the 
junction  of  the  Regen,  65  miles  N.  N.  E. 
of  Munich  and  53  miles  8.  e.  of  Nurem- 
berg ;  1010  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  very 
irregularly  built,  and  the  streets  are 
generally  narrow  and  winding.  The 
houses  are  more  remarkable  for  their 
venerable  appearance  than  for  architec- 
tural merit,  though  some  of  them  are 
imposing,  having  once  been  residences  of 
the  mediaeval  nobles,  and  having  towers 
intended  for  defensive  purposes.  There 
are,  however,  several  spacious  and  hand- 
some streets  and  squares,  and  numerous 
fountains.  The  most  remarkable  public 
buildings  are  the  cathedral,  founded  in 
1275,  restored  in  1830-38,  a  noble  ex- 
ample of  Oerman  Gothic,  with  a  lofty 
ana  imposing  front,  flanked  by  two  towers 
with  open-work  spires,  and  having  a 
richly-sculptured  portal;  the  Rathhaus, 
where  the  German  diet  held  its  sittings 
from  1645  to  1806;  the  Romanesque 
church  of  St.  Emmeran;  the  palace  of 
the  princes  of  Thurn  and  Taxis  (formerly 
abbey  of  St.  Emmeran);  the  ducal 
and  episcopal  palace,  the  royal  villa,  the 
mint,  theater,  synagogue,  public  library, 
antiquarian  museum,  picture-gallerv,  etc. 
The  suburb  Stadt  am  Hof,  on  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  Danube,  is  connected 


with  Ratisbon  by  an  old  stone  bridge 
The  manufactures  embrace  lead  an< 
colored  pencils,  porcelain  and  stoneware 
hosiery,  woolen  cloth,  leather,  machinery 
hardware,  gloves,  sugar,  and  tobacco 
There  are  also  breweries  and  other  works 
The  river  trade  is  important  About  ( 
miles  to  the  east  is  the  celebrated  Wal 
halla  (which  see).  Ratisbon  existec 
under  the  Celtic  name  of  Radaahona  ii 

? ire-Roman  times,  and  was  a  Romai 
rontier  fortress  under  the  name  oi 
Caatra  Regina.  Subsequently  it  became 
the  residence  of  the  old  dukes  of  Bavaria 
rose  to  the  rank  of  an  imperial  city,  am 
continued  long  to  be  the  chosen  seat  oj 
the  imperial  diets.  The  sieges  which  i 
has  stood  number  no  less  than  seven 
teen.  Pop.  (1910)  52,624. 
Batitffi  (ra-trte),  Huxley's  seconc 
division  of  the  class  of  Avei 
or  birds,  the  other  two  being  the  Saurura 
and  Carinats.  See  Omitholoay, 
EatlineS  i  ^atlinz ) .  small  lineir  whicl 
**^  ^  traverse  the  shrouds  of  a  shi| 
horizontally,  at  regular  distances  of  about 
15  to  16  inches,  from  the  deck  upwards 
forming  a  variety  of  ladders  reaching  t( 
the  mast-heads. 

PAfTifliHri  (rut-na'jS-re),  a  maritimi 
Jtaxnagin  district  of  India  in  thi 
Konkan  division  of  the  Bombay  Presi 
dency.  Area,  3922  sq.  miles ;  pop.  1^203, 
638. — Ratnagibi,  the  capital,  on  the  Mai 
abar  coast,  170  miles  s.  of  Bombay.  Pop 
18,000. 

Pjif  nn  (ra-t5n')_,  a  city,  county  seat  oi 
•■***'"*^  CJolfax  (Jo.,  New  Mexico,  neai 
the  (Colorado  border,  in  a  stock-raising  anc 
famAng  section ;  there  are  also  vast  coa 
deriosits  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  a  divisioi 
point  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  Pop 
(1920)  5544. 

Bat-snake,  *  "^*!f®  destitute  of  poi 

*•"  "**«***'^>  son  fangs  {Coryphodoi 
BlumenbachU)  f  domesticated  in  Oyloi 
on  account  of  its  usefulness  in  killinj 
rats.  It  can  easily  be  tamed. 
Sattan  (nt-tan'),  the  commercia 
"^^  name   for   the    lone   trailinj 

stems  of  various  species  of  palm  of  th< 
genus  ColdmtM,  such  as  C.  Roiang,  C 
rudentunif  C.  verua,  etc.,  forming  a  con 
siderable  article  of  export  from  Indif 
and  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  The: 
have  all  perennial,  long,  round,  solid 
jointed,  unbranching  stems,  extremely 
tough  and  pliable.  All  the  species  an 
very  useful,  and  are  employed  for  wicker 
work,  seats  of  chairs,  walking-storks 
thongs,  ropes,  cables,  etc. 

Eattany.    ^^  ^^'^' 
Eattazzi  iJ^^'^K^J^  ubbawc  ai 

M»i/i«cMiAj.   j^iii^n   sUtesman,   boA'    ii 
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1808,  died  in  1873.  He  practiced  as  an 
advocate  in  his  native  Piedmont;  in  1848 
was  returned  aa  deputy  to  tlie  Cliamber 
at  Turin;  became  leader  of  the  demo- 
cratic party,  minister  of  the  interior,  and 
in  18^  practically  head  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  became  prominently  unpopu- 
lar in  1862  on  account  of  his  opposition 
to  Garibaldi's  advance  on  Rome. 
KattleSnaJke  (»t'l-8«»ftk),  a  name  of 
MMaivvAwvuMAv  various  venomous 
American  snakes  of  the  genus  Crotdlua, 
family  Crotalidte,  distinguished  from  the 
other  members  of  the  family  by  the  tail 
terminating  in  a  series  of  articulated 
homy  pieces,  which  the  animal  vibrates 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  a  rattling 
sound.  The  function  of  the  'rattle^ 
is  dubious.  The  rattlesnake  is  one  of 
the  most  deadly   of  poisonous  serpents, 


Battlesnake-weed, 


RatUesndce  (Crolahts  duHsfus) 

but  hogs  and  peccaries  kill  and  eat  it. 
finding  protection  in  the  thickness  of 
their  hides  and  the  depth  of  their  layers 
of  fat  A  number  of  species  belong  to 
the  United  States  and  Mexico.  East  of 
the  Mississippi  the  C.  horriduSf  or  banded 
rattlesnake,  is  the  best  known  and  most 
ireaded  species.  It  is  naturallv  a  slug- 
gish animal,  ready  to  defend  itself  but 
Aeldom  commencing  the  attack.  It  feeds 
on  rats,  squirrels,  small  rabbits,  etc.,  and 
reaches  a  length  of  5  or  6  feet.  Other 
species  are  the  O,  durissus,  or  striped 
rattlesnake,  found  from  Mexico  to  Brazil ; 
C.  adamanteua,  the  diamond  rattlesnake; 
O.  lucifer,  the  western  black  rattle- 
snake; O,  conflueniuSf  the  prairie  rattle- 
snake; C,  ceraatea,  the  homed  rattlesnake 
of  the  American  -deserts.  Other  rattle- 
snakes belong  to  the  allied  genus  Candi- 
sona,  as  C.  tergemina,  the  black  rattle- 
snake; C,  mUiriaf  the  ground  rattlesnake. 

American  plant  used  to  cure  the  bite  of 
the  rattlesnake. 


the  American 
plant  Eryngi- 
um  virginicum,  used  as  a  cure  for  the  bite 
of  the  rattlesnake. 

BAIlGh  (rouA)>  Chbistian,  one  of  the 
******^'**  most  distinguished  of  German 
sculptors,  bom  at  Arolsen  in  1777;  died 
in  1857.  He  received  some  instructions 
from  the  sculptor  Ruhl,  at  Cassel,  after- 
wards proceeded  to  Berlin  to  act  as  one  of 
the  royal  lackeys,  modeled  a  bust  of 
the  queen,  and  in  1804  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Thorwaldsen  and  Ganova,  and  obtained 
the  patronage  6f  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt. 
He  received  an  invitation  in  1811  from 
the  king  of  Pmssia  to  design  a  monu- 
ment of  Queen  Louisa,  and  produced  a 
noble  work  which  established  the  fame 
of  the  artist.  From  this  time  onwards 
he  was  the  sculptor  of  an  immense  num- 
ber of  works  in  all  the  branches  of  the 
statuary  art.  He  was  especially  great  in 
ideal  figures  and  in  portraiture.  Among 
his  chefs  <r  auvre  may  be  mentioned 
the  monument  of  King  Frederick  William 

III  und  Queen  Louisa  in  the  Oharlotten- 
burg  mausoleum,  the  colossal  equestrian 
statue  of  Frederick  ike  Oreai  at  Berlin, 
having  the  base  surrounded  by  groups  of 
his  most  distinguished  contemporaries, 
and  forming  altogether  one  of  the  most 
notable  monuments  in  Europe;  the  six 
colossal  figures  of  Victory  in  the  Wal- 
halla,  and  a  group  representing  Moses 
with  his  hands  supported  by  Aaron  and 
Eur. 

EayaiUac  i,ttl'^^  S"K 

IV  of  France;  bom  in  1678.  He  com- 
menced'life  as  valet  to  an  attorney,  and 
afterwards  became  attorney's  clerk,  and 
schoolmaster.  He  afterwards  took  serv- 
ice in.  the  order  of  the  Feuillants,  but 
was  expelled  as  a  visionary.  His  vari- 
ous disappointments  and  his  religious 
fanaticism  led  him  to  plan  the  assaseina* 
tion  of  Henry  IV,  which  he  successfully 
accomplished  May  14,  1610.  Upon  this 
he  was  seized,  horribly  tortured,  and  put 
to  death. 

'RavpIiti  (rav^in),  a  detached  tri- 
AaveUU  g^aguiar  work  in  fortifica- 
tion,  with  two  embankments  which  form 
a  projecting  angle.  In  the  figure  b  b  is 
the  ravelin  with  a  its  redout,  and  o  c  its 
ditch,  D  D  being  the  main  ditch  of  the 
fortress,  and  e  the  passage  giving  access 
from  the  fortress  to  the  ravelin. 
Baven  (i^'^^)*  ^i  IsLtge  bird  of  the 
^^  crow  family  and  genus  Corvus 

(O,  coraw).  Its  plumage  is  entirely 
black;  it  is  above  2  feet  in  length  from 
the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  extremity  of  the 
tail,  and  about  52  inches  from  tip  to  tip 
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of  th«  extcDded  wings.     It  oan  be  taught 
to  Inttftfet  human  BiMecli«  and  in  a  tanci- 


Eftf«lin. 


tic  State  is  remarkable  for  Its  destructive- 
ness,  thievishness,  and  love  of  glittering 
things.  It  flies  high,  and  scents  car- 
rion, which  is  its  favorite  food,  at  the 
distance  of  several  miles;  it  feeds  also 
on  fruit,  small  animals,  etc  It  is  found 
in  every  part  of  the  globe. 

Bavenala  (>?v-?:pa1a).  a  fine  large 
Aavcunia  p,Qnj-like  tree  of  Mada- 
gascar, order  Musace«  (plantains),  with 
leaves  6  to  8  feet  long.  It  is  called 
travelers'  tree,  because  of  the  refreshing 
water  found  in  the  cup-like  sheaths  of 
the  leaf-stalks.  Its  leaves  are  used  for 
thatch  and  the  leaf-stalks  for  partitions. 
The  seeds  are  edible  and  the  blue  pulpy 
fiber  surrounding  them  yields  an  essential 
oil. 

Italy,  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name,  on  the  Montone, 


St.  Apollinare  ad  Classem,  Ravenna. 

about  4  miles  west  of  the  Adriatic,  and  4?» 
miles  east  by  south  of  Bologna.  It  stands 
in  a  marshy  district,  has  a  circuit  of 
about  three  miles,  and  its  streets  ar^  in 


general  regular  and  spacious.    The  prin- 
cipal edifices  are  the  cathedral,  founded 
in  the  fourth  but  rebuilt  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,   consisting  of  nave  and 
aisles  with  a  dome,  and  adorned  with  some 
of  Guide's  fineet  paintings;   the  ancient 
baptistery,   an   octagonal   structure;    the 
church  of  San  Vitale,  an  octagonal  build- 
ing  with  a  large  dome  in  the  pure  Byzan- 
tine style,  one  of  the  earliest  of  Chris- 
tiw»   churches,   having   been   consecrated 
in  547;    the   Basilica   of  San   Giovanni 
Evangelista,   founded   in  414,  but  much 
altered  by  restoration ;  the  church  of  San 
Apollinare  Nuovo  (or  San  Martino),  an 
excellent  specimen  of  the  ancient  basilica ; 
the  mausoleum  of  the  empress  Galla  Pla- 
cidia,  daughter  of  Theodosius  the  Great, 
dating  from  the  fifth  century ;  the  palace 
of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostro-(Joths ; 
the    tomb    of    Dante;    the    town-house, 
library,  museum,  etc    The  manufactures 
are  of  little  importance.     Its  harbor  was 
in  early  times  large  enough  to  contain  the 
fleets  of  Augustus,  but  it  gradually  silted 
up.     It  is  now  connected  with  the  Adri- 
atic by  the  Canale  Naviglio  at  Porto-Cor- 
sinL    Ravenna  is  an  ancient  place,  and 
during   the   decline   of   Rome,   a.d.   404, 
Honorius  made  it  the  seat  of  the  Western 
Empire.     In  his  reign  and  the  regency  of 
his  sister  Placidia  it  was  adorned  with 
manv  of  its  noblest  edifices.    Thereafter 
it  fdl  into  the  hands  of  Odoacer.  who  in 
his  turn  was  expelled  by  Theodonc,  under 
whom  it  became  the  capital  of  the  €k>ths. 
It    was    recaptured    by    Belisarius,    who 
made  the  town  and  its  territory  an  ex- 
archate.   This  exarchate  was  terminated 
by  Astolphus,  king  of  the  Lombards,  who 
made    Ravenna    the    metropolis    of    the 
Longobardic  Kingdom  hi  752.    Pepin  and 
Charlemagne,  having  succeeded  ib  expell- 
ing the  Lombards,  made  a  present  of  Ra- 
venna and  its  exarchate  to  the  pope,  under 
whose  control  it  remained  till  the  year 
1860.     Pop.  of  commune,  71,580. 
llAVPTiTifi      A  cityt  county  seat  of  Port- 

nAvenna,    ^^^  f^^  ^f^^^  ^  ^^^ 

s.  E.  of  Cleveland.  Here  are  the  Cleveland 
Worsted  Mills  QOOO  employees).  Other 
industries  include  iron  works,  ambulance 
and  hearse  manufactures,  rubber  and  rub- 
ber tire  works,  etc    Pop.  (1020)  7219. 

Eavensbnrg   <J^'r„V'^^„>^e'SH^y^ 

in  a  valley  on  the  Schussen,  22  miles 
E.  N.  E.  of  Ck>nstance.  It  is  irregularly 
built,  and  has  manufactures  of  paper, 
silk,  flax,  cotton,  etc     Pop.  14,614. 

Ravenscrof  t    JiL^JV"  ■  i^  IP  ^.J\: 

Thomas,  an  Ejoglish 
composer;  bom  in  1592;  died  in  1640. 
He  was  trained  in  St  Paul's  choir,  and 
received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  music 
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trom  Cambridge.  In  1611  he  pubUsiied 
a  collectloo  of  twenty-three  part-songs, 
jnder  the  title  of  Meliimaia;  in  1614  ap- 
peared another  collection  of  p&rt-songs, 
{prefixed  by  an  essay ;  and  in  1621  he  pab- 
ished  his  WhUe  Mook  of  Psalms,  con- 
taining a  tnne  for  each  of  the  100  psalms, 
harmonised  in  four  parts  by  all  the  great 
musicians  of  the  period. 
RA^xrfl.lniTin'i     (rE'wEl-pin'd^),  a  town 

Punjab,  capital  of  the  district  of  its  own 
name,  situated  in  the  doab  formed  by  the 
Indus  and  the  Jhilam.  The  barracks, 
capable  of  accommodating  2500  soldiers, 
are  separated  from  the  native  town  by  the 
small  river  Leh.  It  has  a  good  baaaar 
and  a  thriving  transit  trade  between 
Hindustan   and   Afghanistan.    Pop.   87,- 


Eawmarsi  ^yj^f)^  \^p^^\ 

in  the  south  of  the  west  Riding,  2  miles 
from  Rotherham,  with  iron-works  and 
collieries.    Pop.   (1911)   17,190. 

BawtenstaU    </»'*£.-4»sU'  C 

land,  8  miles  north  of  Bury,  with  cotton 
and  woolen  manufactures  and  coal  mines. 
Pop.  (1911)  80,516. 

PoY  (r&)>  a  family  of  elasmobranchiate 
*^^J  fishes,  including  the  skate  and 
allied  forms,  recognized  by  the  flattened 
body  and  by  the  extreme  broad  and 
fleshy  pectoral  fins,  which  seem  to  be 
mere .  continuations  of  the  bodv.  The8e 
fishes  produce  large  eggs  which  are  In- 


Bawicz  (ra'vich),  or  Rawitsgh,  a 
MKirvTAvci  ^^^^^  ^£  Prussia,  in  the  gov- 
ernment and  55  miles  south  of  Posen.  It 
has  manufactures  of  machinery,  furni- 
ture, etc.,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  and 
wool.  Pop.  (1905)  11,403. 
BAWlinaon  (rft'lin-sun).  Geo  bob, 
JCUiWiiiisgii    ^^  ^   3^g^^   educated 

St  Trinity  Ck>llege,  Cambridge;  took  a 
first-class  in  classics;  became  public  ex- 
aminer in  1854:  preached  the  Bampton 
Lectures  in  1859;  was  elected  Camden 
professor  of  ancient  history  in  1861,  and 
made  a  canon  of  Canterbury  in  1872. 
Besides  various  short  works  on  antiquity 
he  published  a  translation  of  Herod' 
otus  with  a  commentary  (1858-60)  ; 
The  Five  Oreat  Monarchies  of  the  An- 
rient  Eastern  World  (4  vols.  1862-67), 
followed  by  the  Siwih  (1873)  and  the 
Seventh  Oriental  Monarchy  (1876) :  His- 
tory  of  Ancient  Egypt  (2  vols.  1881)  ; 
Eaypt  and  Bahylon  (1885)  ;  PhonUoia 
(18»»),  etc     He  died  Oct  6,  1902. 

Eawlinson,  ?^.?=^"I  cmswicke. 

AwwTTMaMvuy  brother  of  the  above, 
bom  in  1810 ;  educated  at  Ealing  School ; 
entered  the  Bombay  army  in  1^;  went 
on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Persia  in 
1833;  proceeded  afterwards  to  Afghanis- 
tan as  political  agent;  became  consul  at 
Bagdad  in  1844 :  a  member  of  the  Indian 
Council  in  1858;  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1865-68;  and  was  appointed 
president  of  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety 1871-7a  He  published  A  Com- 
mentary  on  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions 
of  Babylon  and  Assyria  (1850)  ;  Outline 
of  the  History  of  Assyria  (1852) ;  Notes 
on  the  Early  History  of  Bahjiflon  (1854)  ; 
and  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  West- 
ern Asia,  edited  in  association  with  E. 
Norris  and  G.  Smith  (5  vols.  1861  TO). 
He  was  made  a  baronet  in  1891  and  died 
March  5.  1896. 


Rats 

1.  skate  (top  view) ;    2,  same  form  below; 

3»  thorn-back 

dosed  in  cartilafi[inous  capsules  quadri- 
lateral in  form,  vnth  processes  at  the  cor- 
ners, and  known  familiarly  as  *  mermaids' 
purses,'  etc.  The  most  common  members 
of  this  group  are  the  thomback  ray  or 
skate  (Kaia  olavdta),  so  named  from  the 
curved  spines  which  arm  the  back  and 
tail;  and  the  common  gray  or  blue  skate 
(R,  hatis),  which  possesses  an  acutely 
pointed  muzzle,  the  body  being  somewhat 
lozenge-shaped,  and  the  color  ashy-gray 
above.  The  starrer  ray  (B.  radidta)  is 
so-called  from  having  a  number  of  spines 
on  its  upper  surface  rising  from  rayed  or 
starlike  bases;  it  reaches  a  length  of  30 
inches.  The  sting  ray  (Trygon  pastindoa) 
occurs  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  has 
the  tail  armed  with  a  long  spine. 
P^xr  John,  an  English  naturalist,  bom 
^^^9  in  1628;  died  in  1705.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  became 
a  fellow.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society.  His  chief  scientific 
works  are:    Methodus  Plantarum  Nova 
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(London,  1703,  8^0 ) ;  HUtoria  Plan- 
tarum  (Jeneralis  (three  vols,  folio,  168^ 
1704)  ;  8ynop9i9  Methodica  Animalium 
Quadrupedum  et  Serpmiiini  CftneriM  Vul- 
garium  (1683.  8vo)  ;  Historia  Inaecio- 
rum  (1710.  4to)  ;  SjfnoptU  Meihodioa 
Avium  ei  Plscium  (1713,  8vo)  ;  the  Omi- 
thologia  of  WiUughbyt  arranged  and 
translated  (1676,  tnree  vols.)  ;  also  an 
edition  of  his  friend's  Historia  Piicium 
(1686,  two  Tols.  folio).  Besides  bis 
nomerons  scientific  writings,  Ray  pub- 
lished several  works  on  divinity  and  other 
subjects,  the  best  known  of  which  are: 
The  Wisdom  of  Ood  Manifested  in  the 
Works  of  the  Creation,  a  work  which  has 
ran  through  many  editions;  CoUedion  of 
Enqlish  Proverbs;  Collection  of  Travels 
ana  Voyages,  etc  In  1844  a  society 
named  after  Ray,  the  Ray  Society,  was 
formed  in  London  for  the  promotion 
of  natural  history  by.  the  printmg  of 
Driginal  works,  new  editions,  rare  tract^ 
translations,  etc.,  relating  to  botany  and 
zoology,  and  which  has  issued  a  large 
number  of  valuable  works. 
SAvlei^Ii  (rt^'K),  John  Williaic 
**^ J  ****&**  Stbutt,  Lobd,  born  Nov, 
12,  1842,  was  educated  at  Trinity  (Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  was  senior 
wrangler  and  first  Smith's  prizeman  in 
1865.  He  was  president  of  the  British 
Association  in  1884-85,  was  professor  of 
experimental  physics  at  Cambridge,  and 
succeeded  Professor  Tyndall  as  professor 
of  natural  philosophy  at  the  Royal  In- 
stitution. With  Prof.  Ramsay  he  dis- 
covered a  new  gaseous  element,  argon, 
for  which  they  received  the  $10,000  Hodg- 
kins  prize.  They  subsequently  discovered 
the  rare  element  krypton. 
Bavmond  (ra'mond),  Kenby  Jabvib, 
*^   "^  ^   journalist,     was     bom    at 

Lima,  New  York,  in  1820.  He  became 
managing  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
in  1841,  and  founded  the  New  York 
Times  in  1851.  Elected  to  the  Assembly 
in  1849,  he  was  made  speaker,  was  sub- 
sequently elected  lieutenant  governor  of 
New  York,  and  in  1864  was  elected  to 
C^gress.     He  died  June  18»  1869. 

XLayUOUara  ^^^^  Mabie,  a  French 
poet  and  philologist,  bom  at  Brignoles, 
Provence,  in  1761;  died  in  1836.  He 
studied  for  the  bar;  was  elected  as  a 
deputy  to  the  Legislative  Assembly ;  took 
part  in  the  revolution  and  the  affairs  of 
the  first  empire ;  and  became  a  member  of 
the  Corps  Lcgislatir  He  wrote  several 
tragedies,  such  as  8c*pion,  Don  Carlos, 
Charles  /,  and  Les  TempUers,  but  he  is 
chiefly  remembered  as  a  philologist  who 
revived  the  study  pf  Provencal  by  his 
Chaim  d€%  Poesies  Originales  des  Trouba- 


dour$  (1816^21,  six  vols.  8vo)  ;  Lemi^u 
Roman,  ou  DicHonnaire  de  la  Langue  de 
Troubadours,  and  a  Comparative  Gram 
mar  of  ike  Latins  and  Romancists, 
Jljt9J%r  (rft'sur),  the  well-known  keen 
^'^^  edged  steel  instrument  for  shai; 
ing  off  the  beard  or  hair.  The  edg 
and  back  of  the  blade  are  more  or  les 
curved,  and  the  sides  are  slightly  hollowe 
in  grinding.  It  is  usually  made  with  \ 
tanjif,  which  is  fastened  to  the  handle  b; 
a  rivet  The  handles  are  made  of  a  grea 
variety  of  materials.  The  great  cente 
of  the  razor  manufacture  has  long  beei 
Sheffield,  though  great  numbers  of  razor 
are  now  made  in  Germany  and  the  Unite 
States.  The  savages  of  Polynesia  stil 
use  two  pieces  of  flint  of  the  same  si» 
or  pieces  of  shells  or  shark's  teeth  groan 
to  a  fine  eage.  See  Safety  Razor. 
Pj»7nr.y>fln1r   <^^^  o^  ^^®  largest  sm 

the  Baltenoptera  or  Rorqudlus   boredUt 

the    great    northern    roi;Qual.     See    R<m 

quoL 

BaZOr-bill.    jn  aquatic  bird,  the  AUk 

mrnmn^M,  mma)     torda    OT   commoD    aol 

See  Auk 

BaZOr-fish.     *  species  of  fiA  with 

'  compressed  body,  mac 
prized  for  the  table.  It  is  the  Cori 
phwna  novacula, 

Eazor-sheU  i^,lt^^r^o' 

losca,  forming  the  type  of  the  famil 
Solenide.  Thev  are  common  on  bot 
sides  of  the  Atlantic;  the  shells  are  sul 
cylindrical  In  shape;  the  hinge-teeth  nun 
ber  two  on  each  valve;  and  the  ligi 
ment  for  openinjif  the  shells  is  long  an 
external  in  position.  The  mantle  is  ope 
in  front,  to  give  exit  to  the  powerfi 
muscular  '  foot,'  used  by  these  mollusc 
for  burrowing  swiftly  into  the  sand 
coasts  which  they  Inhabit  .<  The  familU 
species  are  the  Solen  siliqua.S.  ensis,  i 
vagina,  S.  marginatus,  and  8,  peUucidu 
Povzi  (  r&t'se  ) ,  (iiovANia  Antoni 
^■'^  (GiAN ANTONIO),  sumamed  Si 
doma,  an  Italian  painter,  bom  in  147 
at  Vercelli  in  Piedmont;  died  in  1549  < 
1554.  At  an  early  age  he  was  brought  1 
Siena,  and  as  most  of  his  life  was  spei 
there  be  is  considered  one  of  the  palntei 
of  the  Sienese  school.  He  naintea  chief! 
in  fresco,  and  was  employed  by  Julius  1 
to  decorate  in  the  Vatican,  but  his  b« 
work  is  in  the  churches  of  Siena. 
PX  or  Rh&  (rfi),  Ile  de,  an  island  < 
^>  France,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  aboii 
2  miles  off  the  coast  of  department  Chai 
ente-lnf4rieure,  6  miles  west  of  Rochellc 
greatest  length,  18  miles;  breadth,  nearl 
4  miles;  area,  18,252  acres.  The  coasi 
on  the  south  and  west  are  lofty  and  pr 
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cipitous,  but  there  are  several  good  bar-  who  conduct  the  servicesy  reading  from 
bora.  Sal^  is  produced  from  the  salt  the  Bible  and  the  Christian  Science  Text 
marahes.  Capital,  Saint  Martin  de  B6.  Book  are  stjled  readers.  Also  one  who 
Pop.  10,000.  corrects  proofs.  See  Printing. 
Haa  (rft),  Samukl.  an  American  rail-  SjifliliTKy  (red'ing).  Bufus  Daniel 
•"'^*  way  offlcialTborn  at  HolUdays-  •n««*"»B  Isaacs, irst earl  (1860-  ), 
burg,  PennsTlyania,  September  21,  1855.  an  English  jurist  of  Jewish  descent,  bom 
He  occupied  various  positions  on  the  in  London  and  educated  at  University 
Pennsylvania  and  other  railroads,  and  in  College  School  and  in  Brussels  and  Hano- 
Januarv,  1913,  became  president  of  the  ver.  From  1904  to  1913  he  was  member 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Previously,  as  of  Parliament  for  Reading.  He  became 
vice-president,  he  had  charge  of  the  con-  lord  chief  justice  of  England  in  1913  and 
structicm  of  the  New  York  tunnel  ezten-  in  1918  was  appointed  High  Commissioner 
sion  and  station,  for  the  successful  com-  and  Special  Ambassador  to  the  United 
pletion  of  which  the  University  of  Penn-  States.  He  was  knighted  in  1910,  created 
sylvania  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  baron  in  1914  and  earl  in  1917.  He  was 
degree  of  doctor  of  science  in  1910.  appointed  Viceroy  of  India  in  1921, 
TLpA-nfiATi  ( rS-ak'shun ),  in  physics,  Ttjuaiiint^  &  parliamentary  and  mu- 
AeacilOU  counteraction,  the  resist-  JW»«"Il&>  nicipal  borough  of  England, 
ance  made  by  a  body  to  the  action  or  im-  capital  of  Berkshire,  on  the  Kennet.  near 
pulse  of  another  body,  which  endeavors  to  its  junction  with  the  Thames,  36  miles  w. 
change  its  state,  either  of  motion  or  rest,  of  London.  It  has  biscuit  factories,  iron 
It  is  an  axiom  in  mechanics  that  *  action  foundries,  etc.  Pop.  75,214. 
and  reaction  are  always  equal  and  con-  TIjtflil'iTKy  &  town  of  Middlesex  Co., 
trary,'  or  that  the  mutual  actions  of  two  ^^'^^^^^^^^Bj  Mass.,  12  miles  N.  of  Bos- 
bodies  are  always  equal  and  exerted  in  ton.  Its  manufactures  include  organ 
opposite  directions.  In  chemistry,  the  pipes,  rubber  goods,  wire  brushes,  boots 
term  is  applied  to  the  mutual  or  reciprocal  and  shoes,  etc.  Pop.  (1920)  7439. 
action  of  chemical  agents  upon  each  other.  Tt.AAdixi9  &  city,  county  seat  of  Berks 
In  pathology,  reaction  is  the  action  of  an  **'*«******B>  Co.,  Pennsvlvania;  pictur- 
organ  which  reflects  upon  another  the  ir-  esquely  situated  on  the  Schuylkill  River, 
ritation  previously  transmitted  to  itself.  with  Mount  Penn  to  the  east  and  Never- 
Read  (i*^)*  Thomas  Buchanan,  an  sink  Mountain  to  the  west,  58  miles  N.  of 
**^"'**  American  painter  and  poet  Philadelphia,  126  miles  w.  of  New  York, 
(1822-72),  bom  in  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  His  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia  & 
poems  are  marked  by  fervent  patriotism  Reading  railroads.  It  is  a  ereat  indus- 
and  artistic' power  in  the  description  of  trial  center,  with  more  than  750  manufac- 
rural  life.  Tney  embrace  The  House  by  turinc  plants;  value  of  products  S200,- 
ihe  Sea,  The  New  Pastoral,  Sylvia,  or  000,000  annually.  Of  these,  one-hali  con- 
the  Lost  Shepherd,  The  Wagoner  of  the  sists  of  iron  and  steel  (metal  and  metal 
AUeghenies,  etc.  Among  his  best  pictures  products  including  builders'  hardware) : 
are  Longfeuow's  Children  and  Sheridan's  more  than  70  establishments  are  engaged 
Ride,  the  latter  iUustrating  his  most  fa-  in  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  and  knit 
mous  poem.  goods;  other  products  are  clothing,  tex- 
Seftde  (i^)*  Charles,  novelist,  was  tiles,  candy,  cigars,  shoes,  optical  goods, 
**^*  bom  in  Oxfordshire  in  1814;  etc.  There  are  also  large  railroad  shops, 
died  in  1884.  He  was  educated  at  Mag-  Pop.  (1900)  78,961 ;  (1910)  96,()71 ; 
dalen  College,  Oxford,  and  was  called  to  (1920)  107,784,  ranking  fourth  in  the 
the  bar  in  1843.    He  became  first  known  State. 

by  his  novel  of  Peg  Woffington,  which  he  Heas^llt     (r^fl'jent).  in  chemical  anal- 

afterwards    dramatized,    in    conjunction  *»^«*8'*""''      ysis,  a  substance  employed 

with    Tom    Taylor,    under    the    title    of  as  a  test  to  determine  the  presence  of 

Masks  and  Faces,    This  was  followed  by  some  other  substance.    Thus,  die  infusion 

Christie  Johnstone,  and  "Never  Too  Late  of  sails  is  a  reagent  which  detects  iron  by 

to  Mend,  in  which  he  attacked  the  Bnglish  a  dark  purple  precipitate ;    the  prussiate 

prison  system.     The  most  artistic  of  his  of  potash  is  a  reagent  which  exhibits  a 

writings.   The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  blue  with  the  same  metal,  etc. 

dealing  with  the  lives  of  the  parents  of  B.aq1     (rfi'al),    in    law,    pertaining    to 

Erasmus,  appeared  in  1861.  *w«^cu     ^ijjneg  fixed,  permanent,  or  im- 

VAoJAr    frO'der) ,  specifically,  one  whose  movable.      Thus    real    estate    is    landed 

*'''*"'**^*     office  it  is  to   read   prayers,  property,    including   all   estates   and   in- 

leasons  and  the  like  at  religious  services,  terest  in  lands  which  are  held  for  life  or 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  a  reader  is  for  some  greater  estate,  and  whether  such 

the  second  among  the  four  inferior  orders,  lands  be  of  freehold  or  copyhold  tenure. 

In  the  Christian   Science  Church  those  So  a  real  action  is  an  action  brought  for 
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the  specific  recovery  of  lands,  tenements, 
nnd  hereditaments. 

Real'  a  Spanish  silver  coin  worth 
**^  >  nearlv  5  cents.  In  the  course 
of  exchange  100  reals  are  rated  at  $5.00. 
The  real  is  also  a  Portncnese  money  of 
account,  equal  to  40  rets,  or  about  4 
cents. 

Hiftfllfyor  (rS'al-g&r),  a  mineral  con- 
nreai^r  gj^^j  ^^  ^  combination  of 
sulphur  and  arsenic  in  equal  eauivalents; 
red  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  which  is  found 
native. 

Realism  («*'al.iim).  in  metaphysiw, 
^^  as  opposed  to  tdeclitm,  the 

doctrine  that  there  is  an  immediate  or  in- 
tuitive cognition  of  external  objects,  while 
acco:!tling  to  idealism  all  we  are  conscious 
of  is  our  ideas.  According  to  realism 
external  objects  exist  independently  of 
our  sensations  or  conceptions;  according 
to  idealism  they  have  no  such  independent 
existence.  As  opposed  to  nomiiKUtam,  it 
is  the  doctrine  that  asserts  that 
general  terms  like  man,  fri^e,  ^\c.^ 
are  not  mere  abstriicHonH,  Init 
have  real  existences  corresponding 
to  them.  In  the  mUldk  agen  tber^ 
was  a  great  controversy  bet  wee  a 
the  realists  and  tb«'  nominalist !«> 
the  chief  controversy  whkh 
divided  the  schoolmen  into 
rival  parties.  The  realists 
maintained  that  thiD£^»  and 
not  words  are  the  objects  of 
dialectics.  Under  tbe  de- 
nomination of 
realists  were 
comprehended 
the  Scotists  and 
Thomists,  and 
all  other  sects  of 
schoolmen,  except 
the  followers  of  Or- 
es m  and  Abelard, 
who  were  nominal- 
ists. 

Real  Presence,  *^  doctrine  of  the 

Av^cu  .A.A^^ovuvvy  actual  presence  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  eu- 
charist  See  ContuhttanUciion,  Eleva- 
tion of  the  Host. 

Beal  Schools  (German,  /eeaZjcA^- 
M»^«M  k#vMvvA»  j^^^  ^j.^  ^jj^jg^  educa- 
tional institutions  of  Germany  between 
the  elementary  school  and  the  university 
having  for  their  special  object  the  teach- 
ing of  science,  art,  the  modem-  languages, 
etc.,  in  contradistinction  to  the  ordinary 
.grammar-schools  and  gymnasiums,  in 
which  the  classical  languavws  hold  a  more 
important  place. 

Baotii  (rtm) »  »  qnantity  of  paper,  con- 
'*^*™    sistingof  20  quires  of  24  sheets 


each.  The  printer's  ream  consists  of 
211  quires  or  516  sheets. 

Eeapingr-hook   ^«»'i:««iw^'^S 

blade  with  a  cutting  edge  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  crescent,  and  set  in  a  wooden 
handle,  used  for  cutting  down  com,  grass, 
etc.  It  is  about  18  inches  in  lencth,  and 
tapers  from  a  breadth  of  about  2  inches 
at  the  handle  down  to  a  more  or  less  sharp 
point 

Eeaping-machine,  •'a^chtnf'ifo? 

cutting  down  standing  grain,  etc.,  usually 
worked  by  a  pair  of  horses,  the  cutting 
machinery  being  driven  by  being  connected 
with  tbe  wheels  on  which  the  machine  is 
drawn  over  the  field.  The  cutting  is  ef- 
fected rather  in  the  manner  of  a  i>air  of 
scissors  than  in  that  of  a  scythe,  and  a 
series  of  small  toothed  wheels  have  to  be 
connected  with  the  main  wheel  or  wheels 
so  as  to  produce  the  fast  motion  necessary 
for  driving  the  cutting 
ktiivPB,  These  knives  gen- 
era] Jy  consist  of  triangu- 
lar pieces  of  steel  riveted 
to  an  iron  bar, 
and  are  some- 
times smooth- 
edged  and  some- 
times tooth-edged. 
The  knife-bar 
projects  horison- 
tally  from  the 
side  of  the  ma- 
chine' at  a  short 
distance  above 
the  ground,  and 
moves  back- 
wards and  for- 
wards on  guides 
fixed  at  the  back 
of  a  number  of 
pointed  fingers, 
which  enter  the 
standing  grain 
and  guide  the  straw  to  the  edges  of  the 
knives.  The  motion  of  the  bar  being 
very  rapid,  the  grain  is  cut  down  with 
corresponding  speed,  and  as  it  is  cut  it 
is  received  on  a  platform  fixed  behind 
the  knife-bar.  In  most  cases  a  revolving 
rake  with  four  inclined  arms  is  attached 
-to  such  machines,  and  set  in  motion  by 
the  driving-wheel.  Two  of  the  arms 
bring  the  grain  well  on  to  the  knife-bar, 
and  the  others  deliver  grain  cut  at  the 
back  of  the.  machine.  Many  of  the  re- 
cent machines  are  also  fitted  with  a  bind- 
ing apparatus.  An  endless  .apron  re- 
ceives tne  grain  as  it  is  cut,  and  deposits 
it  in  a  trough  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
machina     By  an  ingenious  mechanical  ar^ 


Single-wheel    Back-delivery   B«splng-mmehine. 
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rangemeDt  the  loose  straw  is  caught  and  played  with  a  bow.     It  was  of  Orientai 

compressed  by  two  iron  arms;  wire  from  origin  and  was  introduced  by  the  Moors 

a  reel  is  passed  round  the  sheaf,  fastened  into  Spain. 

by  twisting,  cut  away,  and  the  bound  1l.Al\Al1inTi  (re-beryun),  the  taking  up 
sbeaf  is  tossed  out  of  the  trough  by  one  ^^v^*^^"-  of  arms,  whether  by  natural 
of  the  arms  by  which  it  was  compressed,  subjects  or  others,  residing  in  the  country. 
Other  apparatuses  are  constructed  so  as  against  a  settled  government  Bv  inter- 
to  bind  with  cord,  straw  rope,  etc  See  national  law  rebellion  is  considered  a 
AffriCMlture.  crime,  and  all  persons  voluntarily  abet- 
l^AOJUifi  (re'zn),  a  faculty  of  the  mind  ting  it  are  criminals,  whether  subjects  or 
M^noiMU  jjy  ^jjj^jj  j^  distinguishes  foreigners.  When  a  rebellion  has  attained 
truth  from  falsehood,  and  which  enables  such  dimensions  and  organization  as  to 
the  possessor  to  deduce  inferences  from  make  of  the  rebel  party  a  state  de  faoio, 
facts  or  from  propositions,  and  to  com-  and  its  acts  reach  the  dimensions  of  war 
bine  means  for  the  attainment  of  partic-  de  jacio,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  state 
ular  ends.  Reason  is  the  highest  fac-  to  yield  to  the  rebels  such  belligerent 
ulty  of  the  human  mind,  by  which  man  privileges  as  policy  and  humanity  require, 
is  distinguished  from  brutes,  and  which  and  to  treat  captives  as  prisoners  of 
enables  him  to  contemplate  things  spirit-  war,  etc. 

ual  as  well  as  material,  to  weigh  all  that  ^      v                      m         ^ 
can  be  said  or  thought  for  and  against  SebllS     (rC'bus),  a  ^up  of  words  or 
them,  and  hence  to  draw  conclusions  and  •^*'*«'     a  phrase  written  by  figures  or 
to  act   accordingly.     In  the  language  of  pictures  of  objects  whose  names  resemble 
English  philosophy  the  terms  reason  and  in  sound   the  words  or   the  syllables  of 
understanding  are  sometimes  nearly  iden-  which  they  are  composed;   thus,  *  I  can 
tical,  and  are  so  used  by  Stewart;  but  in  lee  you'  might  be  expressed  by  pictures 
the  critical  philosophy  of  Kant  a  broad  of  an  eye,  a  can,  the  sea,  and  a  ewe. 
distinction  is  drawn  between  them.  Recall    ^^^^fi^ )»  in,PO"t»C8,  the  power 
'R^sl.llTniir     (  ra-o-mtlr),  Ren^  An-  ■^^*^**    of  the  neople  to  dismiss  from 
ArCOrUiuux     TOiNK    Ferchault    DE,    a  office   an    unsatisfactory   public    servant. 
French  physicist  and  naturalist,  bom  in  A   number   of   constituents— usually    not 
1683  at  La  Rochelle;  died  in  1757.    He  I^m  than  one-fourth--mu8t  petition  for  a 
la  celebrated  for  the  invention  of  an  irn*  recall  election,   naming  some  person   aa 
proved     thermometer,     which     he     made  successor.     Other    petitioners    may    pre- 
known   in  1731    (see   Thermometer),  in  ^^\  ^^^55  Ji*™^|-    ^^t  ®«^^«  ^^J^Tf 
the  scale  of  which  the  space  between  the  Jjfl^'  '^^}\  \^  ''^V'^^i?^^  SfJI^fhi 
fi-Mvlnir  nninf  unA   tho   Kniiinir  rux\nt  nf  the  Candidates.    In  the  United  States  the 
S^.   u^^^f?  i«f.   ^  aLS^I  ^l  principle  of  recall  has  been  adopted  by 
water   is   divided    into   aO   degrees.     He  ^      '^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  number  of  states.     A 
also  dirwered  die  porcelain  named  from  number   of   cities   have   used   the   recall 
him.     HiB  chief  work  is  the  Mimovret  against  their  executives  and  councilmen, 
pour   servir   A   rHUioire   Naturelle   det  among  them  Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  Taco- 
iMCcies,  i734-42.  ma  and  Wichita.    The  chief  grounds  for 
P.Al)5i.fA    (rfiTAt),  the  term           ^^  the  recall  are  incompetency,  corrupt  con- 
Mrcuavv    applied  to  a  die-         JK*^  duct,  and  failure  to  respond  to  the  popu- 
count  made  to  a  purchaser        K^  lar    will.    The   advocates    of    the    recall 
in  consideration  of  a  cash  or         t1  claim  that  it  gives  to  the  people  the  im- 
prompt    payment;    in    the           P  mediate  means  of  abolishing  abuses  and 
United  States  also  popularly           m  makes  officers  more  keenly  conscious  of 
applied     to    discriminations           I  i  their  duties  as  public  servants.     The  re- 
made by  common  carriers  in          I  lated  questions  of  the  Recall  of  Judge* 
favor  of  large  shippers:     It          I  and  RecaU  of  Decisions  are  warmly  ad- 
is  claimed  that  many  corpo-         /    V  vocated  by  those  who  seek  to  reform  the 
rations  have  been  built  up     ^      \  character    of    the    American    judiciary, 
by  secret  arrangements  with     W          7  claiming  that  the  courts  have  assumed  po- 
railroad  and  shipping  com-     1           \  litical    and   legislative    power   and    have 
paiiies,  and  that  even  outside    m    .JWL    \  shown     themselves    iu     sympathy     with 
the  trusts  rebate  agreements    I     HW    \  special    privilege    more    than    with    the 
have  been  made.    Rebates  in    ■     M     )  people.    The    Recall    of   Decisions    is   a 
this  restricted  sense  are  il-     V  \  /  /  popular    referendum    for    court    declare- 
legal  in  the  United  States.      XiH/  tions  that  acts  of  legislature  are  uncon- 
S^beC     (r$'^k),  a  medi-  B«be7of  the  "titntional.    It  was  a  prominent  issue  in 
*^"^^     eval   stringed   in-      .iltewS  the  presidential  campafjm  in  1012. 
strument   somewhat   similar       oentury.  tP^AomiPi*   (r&-k&-mi-fi),        JEANNS 
to  the  violin,  having  prop-                '  Xfcccanucr    pR^iggoisB     Julie     Anft- 
erly   three  strings   tuned   in   fifths.   au<i  laIos,  whose  maiden  name  was  Bernard. 
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Beciprocit; 


was  born  at  Lyons  in  1777;  died  in  1849. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  she  went  to  Paris, 
and  was  there  married  to  Jacques  Rfcam- 
ier,  a  rich  banker,  more  than  double  her 
own  age.  From  this  time  her  aim  was  to 
surround  herself  with  personal  admirers, 
and  to  attract  to  her  salon  the  chief  ];>er8on- 
ages  in  French  literature  and  politics. 
Her  husband  becoming  bankrupt,  she  went 
to  reside  with  Madame  de  Sta^l  in  Swit- 
zerland, but  in  1811  was  banished  from 
Paris  by  Napoleon  on  account  of  her  in- 
timacy with  his  enemies.  At  the  downfall 
of  Napoleon  she  returned  to  Paris  and 
again  opened  her  salon,  which  as  before 
continued  to  be  a  resort  of  men  of  in- 
tellect till  her  death.  She  had  very  inti- 
mate relations  with  Benjamin  Constant 
and  Chateaubriand. 

Becanati  i/a-ka-nrte).  a  town  of 
Italy,  province  of  Macer- 
ate, situated  between  Ancoua  and  Rome. 
It  contains  many  fine  palaces,  a  Gothic 
cathedral,  and  a  monument  to  Leopardi, 
who  was  bom  here.     Pop.  14,590. 

Eecaption  <,a'a?'w?,Voi'?  &'^l 

violence,  of  one*s  own  goods,  chattels, 
wife,  or  children  from  one  who  has  taken 
them  and  wrongfully  detains  them. 
BcCeiDt  (I'^s^t')*  a  written  acknowl- 
P  edgment  or  account  of  some- 
thing received,  as  money,  goods,  etc.  A 
receipt  of  money  may  be  In  part  or  in 
full  payment  of  a  debt,  and  it  operates 
as  an  acquittance  or  discbarge  of  the 
debt  onl^  as  far  as  it  goes.  In  Britain 
if  a  receipt  for  a  sum  of  £2  or  upwards 
does  not  bear  the  penny  government 
stamp  it  is  inadmissible  as  evidence  of 
payment.  The  stamp  may  be  either  ad- 
hesive or  impre.sed  on  the  paper.  In  the 
United  States  during  and  after  the  civil 
war  receipts  required  internal*  revenue 
stamps,  but  this  tax  was  abolished  in 
1870. 

Aereivpr  (re-s6v'er).  a  person  spe- 
ACOCiver  ^.^„y  appointed  by  a  court 
of  justice  to  receive  the  rents  and  profits 
of  lands,  or  the  produce  of  other  property, 
which  is  in  dispute  in  a  cause  in  that 
court  The  name  is  also  given  to  a  per- 
son appointed  in  suits  concerning  the  es- 
tates of  infants,  or  against  executors,  or 
between  partners  in  business,  or  insol- 
vents, for  the  purpose  of  winding  up  the 
concern. 

Beceiver    of    Stolen    Goods, 

one  who  takes  stolen  goods  from  a  thief, 
knowing  them  to  be  stolen,  and  incurs 
the  guilt  of  partaking  in  the  crime.  In 
the  United  States  the  penalty  is  fixed  by 
statutes  in  the  several  States;  in  Britain, 
if  the  theft  amounts  to  felony,  it  is  pun- 


ished by  penal  servitude  or  by  imprisoi 
ment 

Bcccnt,  or  Post-Olacial,  f^^H 

epoch  which  extends  from  the  close  of  tfa 
Ice  Age  (or  Pleistocene)  to  the  presen 
day.  It  is  also  called  the  Human,  aa  th 
implements  and  weapons  of  man  are  it 
most  characteristic  and  important  fosaih 
Nevertheless,  there  is  much  evidence  t 
show  thai  in  Europe,  at  least,  man  ei 
isted  in  Pleistocene  time.  In  America  th 
existence  of  man  has  not  been  so  succesf 
fully  traced.  The  principal  sources  o 
our  knowledge  of  the  epoch  are  the  pea 
bogs,  the  calcareous  formations  and  re 
earth  of  caves,  the  silt  of  fresh-wate 
lakes,  the  gravel  terraces  of  existinj 
rivers,  and  the  finer  alluvial  deposits. 
Bechabite  (T«J^>-Wt),  amonr  the  u 
Mrvvun»/Av«>  cient  Jews,  one  of  a  famil; 
or  tribe  of  Kenites  whom  Jonadab,  th 
son  of  Rechab,  bound  to  abstain  fron 
wine,  from  building  houses,  from  sowini 
seed,  and  from  planting  vines  (see  Jei 
XXXV.  6,  7).  In  modern  application  tb< 
Rechabites  are  a  benefit  society  composes 
of  total  abstainers. 

H^nifp  (re-se'f&),  or  Pebnaicbuoo,  cap 
^^^^^^  ital  of  the  state  of  Pemambnco 
The  city,  called  the  '  Venice  of  America, 
:s  located  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Be 
beribe  and  Capaberibe,  lying  between  thi 
two  farther  shores  of  both  rivers.  It  ii 
the  nearest  South  American  port  to  Eu 
rope,  and  has  an  extensive  maritim< 
trade;  it  is  the  landing  place  for  tw( 
trans-atlantic  cables  and  a  coast-lin< 
cable.  Pop.  (1913)  125,000;  with  suh 
nrbs.  225,000. 

Eeciprocal  frmS'e&t^Si.^'  IbflS 

ciprocal  of  a  quantity  is  the  quotient 
resulting  from  the  division  of  unity  bj 
the  quantity :  thus,  the  reciprocal  of  4  u 
14 <  and  conversely  the  reciprocal  of  %  it 
4;  the  reciprocal  of  2  is  ^,  and  that  •! 

a+w  is . 

Bcciprocity  fJ!'^:l'JS^^l'^^i^!tJn^. 

*^  V    in    economics   common! j 

applied  in  international  relationships  tc 
the  arrangement  whereby  two  nations 
mutually  agree  to  import  to  each  otbei 
certain  goods,  either  duty  free  or  witb 
duties  which  are  equivalent.  It  has  been 
frequently  applied  of  late  years  in  tarifl 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
other  countries,  and  in  the  Tariff  bill  ol 
1909  is  a  maximum  and  minimum  clause 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  trade  conceMiont 
from  foreign  countries,  on  the  reciproca] 
principle  of  granting  similar  concesrions. 
A  bill  in  favor  of  reciprocity  in  trade 
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with  Canada  was  pasted  by  Congress  in 
1911,  but  the  measnre  was  rejected  by 
OEUiada.  See  Free-trade. 
Beoitative  Cw»-i;ta-tey'),  a  spe- 
A«p«.vEvoMvv  cSes  of  vocal  composi- 
tion which  differs  from  an  air  in  havinff 
no  definite  rhythmical  arrangement,  and 
no  decided  or  strictly  constructed  melody. 
but  approaches  in  tonal  succession  and 
rhythm  to  the  declamatory  accents  of 
language.  It  is  used  in  operas,  oratorios, 
etc,  to  express  some  action  or  passion, 
or  to  relate  a  story  or  reveal  a  secret  or 
design.  There  are  two  kinds  of  recita- 
tive, unaccompanied  and  accompanied. 
The  first  is  when  a  few  occasional  chords 
are  struck  by  an  instrument  or  instru- 
ments to  give  the  singer  the  pitch,  and 
intimate  to  him  the  harmony.  The  sec- 
ond, which  is  now  the  more  common. 
!s  when  all,  or  a  considerable  portion,  of 
the  instruments  of  the  orchestra  accom- 
pany the  singer. 

Eeclamation  i^t^'t'^^l'ti^ 

of  arid  and  semi-arid  lands.  A  reclama- 
tion act  was  passed  by  the  United  States 
government  m  1902,  under  which  the 
government  is  building  irrigation  works 
and  selling  the  water  thus  obtained  to 
settlers  at  prices  sufficient  to  repay  the 
cost  of  construction,  the  funds  set  aside 
for  this  purpose  being  the  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  public  lands.  As  a  result 
about  $60,000,000  has  been  received  and 
$48,000,000  spent  up  to  1910.  The  total 
cost  of  all  irrigation  projects  now  in 
view  is  estimated  at  about  S120,000,000, 
and  the  amount  of  land  to  oe  reclaimed 
over  3,000,000  acres.  The  cost  per  acre 
is  less  than  $40. 

BeclnS  l^^km).  Jean  Jaoqtjeb 
MrewAiu*  EusfeE,  a  French  geograph- 
ical writer,  bom  in  1830.  He  left  France 
in  1851  and  spent  several  years  in  travel, 
afterwards  publishing  a  great  number 
of  works,  the  results  of  his  voyages  and 
geographical  researches.  Among  his 
chief  works  are  La  Terre,  the  English 
edition  of  which.  The  Earth,  has  been 
very  popular,  and  an  exhaustive  Gio- 
ffraphte  Vniverselle,  which,  voluminous 
as  It  is,  he  lived  to  complete.  Being  an 
extreme  democrat,  he  became  involved  in 
the  Paris  commune  of  1871,  and  was 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  life,  but 
was  amnestied  in  1879.  He  earned  a 
certain  notoriety  from  his  extreme  views 
<m  social  questions.  He  died  July  4, 
1905.  He  had  three  brothers,  two  of 
them  writers  of  some  distinction  and  one 
a  distinguished  surgeon  of  Paris,  and 
three  sisters  who  engaged  in  literary 
work. 


Recognizance  i^'^'l-^-^gS^u.^. 

of  record  which  a  man  enters  into  be- 
fore some  court  of  record,  or  magistrate 
duly  authorized,  with  particular  condi- 
tions; as  to  appear  at  the  assizes  or 
quarter-sessions,  to  keep  the  peace,  etc 

MTwx^vuvv  j^jj^^g  ^^  Nuns,  the  name 
given  to  a  reformed  body  of  Franciscans. 
The  society  was  founded  in  Spain,  and 
thence  spread  throughout  Europe,  so  that 
in  France,  before  the  Revolution,  they 
had  168  houses.  The  order  still  exists 
at  a  few  places. 

Beconiiaissance  (rtrkon'ft-sAns),  in 

Mr^^vA&A&iM09»Mvv  military  affairs,  an 
examination  of  a  territory  or  of  an 
enemy's  position,  for  the  purpose  of  di- 
recting military  operations.  In  future 
wars  flying  machines  are  likely  to  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  term  is  also 
used  in  geodetics,  etc.,  a  reconnaissance 
being  an  examination  of  a  region  as  to 
its  general  natural  features,  preparatorj' 
to  a  more  particular  survey,  as  for  de- 
termining the  location  of  a  road,  a  rail* 
way,  a  canal,  or  the  like. 
BifiCOrd  (rek'ord),  specifically,^  an  offi.- 
^^  cial  copy  of  any  writing,  oi 

account  of  any  facts  and  proceedings, 
whether  public  or  private,  entered  in  a 
book  for  preservation.  In  a  popular 
sense  the  term  recorde  is  applied  to  all 
public  documents  preserved  in  a  recog- 
nized repository.  The  public  records  of 
England  have  been  regularly  preserved 
smce  1100.  In  1857  the  master  of  the 
rolls  began  the  publication  of  the  valu- 
able series  of  chronicles  and  memorials 
known  as  the  Rolls  Series.  The  records 
or  archives  of  the  United  States  are 
easily  accessible,  and  proper  recommenda- 
tion will  open  them  to  anv  one  who  wants 
to  use  them  for  scientific  purposes.  In 
the  legal  sense  of  the  term  records  are 
authentic  testimonies  in  writing  of  judi- 
cial acts  and  proceedings,  contained  in 
rolls  of  parchment  and  preserved,  the 
courts  of  which  the  proceedings  are  thus 

Preserved  being  called  courts  of  record. 
n  Scots  law  the  record  consists  of  the 
written  statements  or  pleadings  of  parties 
in  a  litigation,  and  tne  'closing  of  the 
record '  is  a  formal  step,  sanctioned  by 
the  judge,  after  each  party  has  put  for- 
ward all  he  wishes  to  say  by  way  of 
statement  and  answer. 
Reoorder  (  re-kor'd*r  ),  in  England. 
Aecoraer  ^^  ^j^j^^  judicial  officer  of 
a  borough  or  city,  exercising  within  it, 
in  criminal  matters,  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  court  of  record,  whence  his  title  is. 
derived.    The  appomtment  of  recorders  is 
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vested  In  the  crown,  and  the  selection  is 
confined  to  harristers  of  five  years'  stand* 
ing.  The  same  name  is  given  to  similar 
legal  fanetionariei  elsewhere,  as  in  some 
American  cities. 

BeCOrder.  »  »»*<»»  tostrnment.  tor- 
MvwAuvA)  uj^jjy  jQoch  used,  resem- 
bling  a  flageolet  in  shape.  The  instru- 
ment was  wider  in  the  lower  half  than 
in  the  upper;  its  tones  were  soft  and 
pleasing,  and  an  octave  higher  than  the 
flute. 
Bccruitillg.      see  EfUUtmrnt. 

Bcctanglc  i^i^;^^^J^^^';, 

quadrilateral  figure  having  all  its  angles, 
right  angles  and  its  opposite  sides  equaL 
Every  rectangle  is  said  to  be  contained 
bv  any  two  of  the  sides  about  one  of  its 
right  angles. 

D^nfifir  (rek'ti-fi),  in  chemist  17,  to 
Areciuy  y^g^^  y^y  repeated  distlllaUon 
or  sublimation,  by  which  the  fine  parts 
of  a  substance  (as  some  kind  of  spirits) 
are  separated  from  the  grosser.  To 
rectify  liauors,  in  the  spirit  trade.  Is  to 
convert  the  alcohol  produced  by  the  dis- 
tiller into  gin,  brandy,  etc.,  by  adding 
flavoring  materials  to  it  Thus  in  order 
to  convert  the  spirit  into  London  gin, 
juniper  berries  and  coriander  seeds  are 
added  previous  to  the  last  rectification. 
CEnantnic  ether  and  other  things  give  the 
flavor  of  brandy. 

Befitor  (rek'tur),  in  the  English 
**'^*^''*'*  Church,  a  clergsrman  who  has 
the  charge  and  cure  of  a  parish,  and  has 
the  parsonage  and  tithes;  or  the  parson 
of  a  parish  where  the  tithes  are  not  im- 
propriate. The  heads  of  Exeter  and  Lin- 
coln colleges,  Oxford,  are  also  so-called, 
and  the  chief  elective  officer  of  the  Scot- 
tish universities  receives  the  same  title. 
In  Scotland  it  is  also  the  title  of  the 
head-master  of  an  academy  or  important 
public  school. 
ll.enfiini    (rek'tum),   in  anatomy,   the 

large  intestine  opening  at  the  anus:  so 
named  from  an  erroneous  notion  of  the 
old  anatomists  that  it  was  straight. 

Eecnrringr  Series   .<^b'^':TVeri^ 

in  which  the  coefficients  of  the  successive 
powers  of  9  are  formed  from  a  certain 
number  of  the  preceding  coefficients  ac- 
cording to  some  invariable  law.  Thus 
a-h  (a -hi)  9+  (2  a -f  2)  92+  (3  a 
+  3)  »»-f  (6a-h5)  •«  -f  ...  is 
t  recurring  series. 

Bftfinsant  (  rek'a  -  lant ) ,  in  English 
Aecusani,  jjigto^y^  ^t^r  the  Refor- 
mation, a  person  who  refused  or  neglected 
to  attend  divine  service  on  Sundays  and 


holidays  in  the  Established  Church,  or 
to  worship  according  to  its  fomis. 
Heavy  penalties  were  formerly  inflicted 
on  soch  persons,  but  they  pressed  far 
more  llghtbr  on  the  simple  recusant  or 
nonconformist  than  on  the  Roman  Calh- 
olic  recusant.  In  23  Elheabeth  the  fi  le 
was  made  for  every  month  £20;  and 
later  in  the  same  reign  it  was  enacted 
that  if  recusants  did  not  submit  within 
three  months  after  conviction  they  might, 
upon  the  requisition  of  four  justices  of 
the  peace,  be  compelled  to  abjure  and  re- 
nounce the  realm;  and  if  they  did  not 
depart,  or  if  they  returned  without  due 
license,  they  were  to  be  treated  as  felons, 
and  suffer  death  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
^RjmA  one  of  the  primary  colors,  the 
**^**>  color  of  that  part  of  the  spectrum 
which  is  farthest  from  the  violet*  The 
red  rays  are  the  least  refrangible  of  all 
the  rays  of  light  (See  Color,)  Red 
pigments  or  coloring  matters  include  ver- 
milion, realgar,  cochineal,  lakes  and 
madders,  coal-tar  colors,  etc.  The  differ- 
ent forms  of  oxide  of  iron  are  Indian 
red,  which  is  pure,  finely  ground  hema- 
tite; Venetian  red  and  colcothar,  which 
are  coarser  forms  of  the  same  substance. 
Minium  or  lead  oxide,  and  another  form 
of  the  same  substance  containing  a  little 
carbonate,  are  known  as  Parit  red. 

Bed  Admiral  Butterfly]  J^^, 

ta).  the  popular  name  of  a  common  but- 
terfly. The  anterior  winn  are  marked 
by  a  broad  red  band,  outside  of  which  are 
six  white  markings,  while  a  bluish  streak 
follows  the  wing-margin.  The  posterioi 
wings  are  bordered  with  red,  dotted  with 
black  spota,  and  have  two  bluish  mark- 
ings. 

llArlaTi  (re-dan'),  in  field  fortifica- 
^^^^^  tion,  the  simplest  kind  of 
work  employed,  consisting  of  two  para- 
pets of  earth  raised  so  as  to  form  s 
salient  angle,  with  the  apex  towards  the 
enemy    and    unprotected    on    the    rear. 


Bedsni. 


Several  redans  connected  by  curtalni 
form  lines  of  intrenchment, 

Bed  Bank.  %  ^^^^  ot  Monmouth 
Aw^u.  ^cftAAA)    Q^^  jjg^  Jersey,  on  thi 

Shrewsbury  River,  26  miles  s.  of  New 
York.  It  has  manufactures  of  automo- 
biles, boilers,  carriages,  etc  Also  a  sum- 
mer resort.     Pop.  9351. 
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fied-bird  Bedeemable  Rights 

B.ed-bird  ^^^  popular  name  of  sev-  1890,  he  and  his  foUowera  stampeded  to 
A^u  UA*u,  ^^  jjf^g  j^  ^j,g  United  the  hiUs.  In  hia  later  years  he  waa  kept 
States,  as  the  Tanagra  wstlva  or  sum*  at  the  Pine  Ridge  Affency,  where  he  died 
mer  red-bird,  the  TaiHigra  rubra,  and  the  December  10,  iSOO,  about  90  years  of  age. 
Baltimore  oriole  or  hang^nest.  ^j^A  Corn.!     {Corallium    ruhrum),    an 

Bifid-book  *  *^^^  containing  the  ■*"^^  ^^****  important  genus  of  sdero- 
«ww  K^vvA.^  num^  of  nil  the  persons  basic  corals  belonging  to  the  order  Alcy- 
ha  the  serrice  of  the  Bnglish  government  onaria.  Red  coral  Is  highly  valued  for 
The  red-book  of  the  ewckequer  is  an  an-  the  manufacture  of  jewelry,  and  is  ob- 
cient  English  record  in  which  are  regis-  tained  from  the  coasts  of  Sidly,  Italy,  and 
tered  the  names  of  all  that  held  lands  per  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
baron iam  in  the  time  of  Henir  II.  •l^Aii  Grniui  SiMtiAfiAft    benev<^ent  aa- 

TTj^dhrfiMt  or  Robin  Redbbeast  ^^^  ^™**  DTOICIICB,  .ociations  os- 
Acuujrciuib9  lErythdcu*  rubecdla),  a  tablished  immediately  after  the  Geneva 
species  of  bird  belonging  to  the  Uen-  Convention  of  1863  for  the  purpose  of 
tiroetral  section  of  the  Insessores,  and  to  assisting  the  wounded  in  time  of  war. 
the  family  Sylviade.  or  warblers.  The  A  central  international  committee  main- 
red  breast  of  the  male  is  the  distinguish-  tains  the  connection  between  the  various 
ing  feature  of  these  well-known  birds,  the  societies.  The  distinctive  badge  of  the 
female  possessing  the  breast  of  a  duller  societies  is  a  red  Greek  cross  on  a  white 
yellowish-brown  color.  Tlie  young  are  of  ground.  Since  their  institution  they 
a  dull  yellowish-green  color,  and  want  the  have  done  much  to  alleviate  the  horrors 
characteristic  breast-coloring  of  the  adult,  of  war  and  have  lent  their  aid  in  dis- 
In  Britain  the  redbreast  is  a  permanent  asters  of  various  kinds.  (See  Geneva 
resident,  but  in  more  northern  countries  Convention,)  An  association  bearing  the 
it  appears  to  be  migratory,  flying  south-  title  of  the  American  National  Red  Cross 
wards  in  winter.  It  is  a  permanent  bird  was  incorporated  by  Congress  in  190^1.  on 
in  all  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  lines  of  the  Geneva  Red  Cross  Sodety 
it  also  occurs  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  North  of  1863.  During  the  European  war 
Africa.  The  nest  is  made  of  moss  and  (9*  t^)  the  American  branch  of  this  or- 
leaves,  and  is  lined  internally  with  fanization  became  marvelously  active, 
feathers.  The  eggs  number  five  or  six,  bringing  relief  to  every  nation  engaged  in 
and  are  white,  spotted  with  pale  brown,  warlike  operations.  Before  the  entry  of 
The  robin  redbreast  of  America  is  a  the  United  States  into  the  war  money  and 
thrush,  the  MeriUa  migratoria,  congeneric  supplies  valued  at  94,000,000  had  been 
with  the  British  blackbird :  and  one  of  the  contributed  for  this  work  and  within  six 
bluebirds,  the  SiaUa  gialis,  is  usually  months  ther^fter  an  additional  fund  of 
called  the  blue  robin.  The  species  of  the  <>^«r  SICW.OOOOOO  had  been  raised.  The 
Australian  genus  Petrvca,  oll/ed  to  the  membership,  280,000  on  Dec.  1, 1016.  had 
whAnteani.  and  remarkable  for  their  become  more  than  3,500,000  in  Sept., 
bright  plumage,  are  called  *  roWns.  J2?'^V^¥^®  1%000  nurses  were  enrolled. 

B^dCtdAr  •  8P««e8  ot  juniper  ^«'je»^<l"«'^"<>(t^««<^«Q,.y^^^ 
found  in  the  United  States  and  the  West  Pr««{dent  and  WiUiam  H.  Taft  as  vice- 
Indies;  the  heartwood  is  of  a  bright  red.  E!^i?^P^»>Ji*  ^"  ^^^^  *?^  ?"^  village  of 
smooth,  and  moderately  soft,  and  is  in  ff®  United  States  materials  for  the  use  of 
much  request  for  the  wooden  covering  of  the  society  were  being  diligently  prepared, 
black-lead  pencils.  The  demand  for  tfiis  5°"®  throughout  the  warring  countries  of 
purpose  is  so  great  that  the  tree  is  be-  ^J!^^  ^^^  ^^^^  P^  A^^  s^ety  were 
coming  very  scarce.  everywhere  engaged  in  the  work  of  relief. 

EedClialk.  seeKedrfje.  Ked  Currant   ffl*„,'^J-?>.'„,S 

T^^A  ni^tmA     a    noted    chief    of    the  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  indigenous  in  the 

Ecd  Cloud,    lio^i^diafi'borSabJut  norther  portions  of  Europe  and  Amer^^^^ 

1820.  and  the  last  of  the  famous  chiefs  7?«  ^^^^  ^^  *'*?,t™*^  is  use<l  for  making 

of  the  Sioux  nation.     He  first  came  into  ^•\fc,»l°lj  well-known  fermented  Uquor 

notice  as  the  leader  in  the   Fetterman  caUed  currant  wine, 

massacre  of  18Ctt  in  Wyoming,  when  100  Bed-deer.      See  8 too. 
men  commanded  by  Captain   Fetterman  «w*«     .     „7, Vl       .  ^  ^^ 

were  surrounded  and  all  killed.     Made  Reddltch     (red'dich),  a  town  of  Bng- 

leader  of  the  Sioux  warriors,  he  became  f^T,      ,,  land,  cwinty  of  Worcester, 

a   terror    to   the   whites    in    the    region  12%  miles  8. 8.  w.  of  Birmingham.    It  is 

where  he  ruled,   making  frequent   raids  irregularly  but  generally  well  built,  and 

and     committing     many     depredations,  bas  manufactures  of  needles,  hooks  an4 

After  the  battle  of  Wounded  Knee,  in  eyes,  and  fishing-tackle.    Pop.  15,463. 
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Eedemption  i^^^-^li.tJ'Tt 

God's  favor  by  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
Christ;  the  ransom  or  deliverance  of  sin- 
ners from  the  bonda^  of  sin  and  the 
penalties  of  God*8  violated  law  by  the 
atonement  of  Christ 
Ecdemptioil,  EQUTTt  or.  see  Equity. 

Eedemptorists  i-^To^'^^.^^S^ 

nation  founded  in  Naples  by  Liguorf  in 
1732.  They  devote  themselves  to  the* 
education  of  vouth  and  the  spread  of 
Roman  Catholicism.  They  style  them- 
selves members  of  the  congregation  of 
the  Holy  Redeemer.  By  the  law  of  1872 
they  were  expelled  from  Qermanv,  and 
in  the  year  1880  France  treated  them  in 
the  same  manner.  They  are  also  called 
LiguorisU, 

Pj^rl.'fiali  A  species  of  fish  {SeJxuteM 
aCQ.  ilBUy  fnarintu)  found  on  the  At- 
lantic coast  of  North  America,  a  large 
red  fish  caught  in  considerable  numbers 
for  food.  A  pmaller  species  {8.  vivi- 
pdrus)  receives  the  same  name,  and  is 
called  also  Red-perch,  Roae-fisk,  etc.  The 
bergylt  (which  see)  is  closely  akin. 
llp^crrflve  (red'grflv),  RiCHAED,boni 
Xiec^rave  j^  London  in  1804;  be- 
came a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1826;  his  first  notable  picture  was 
Oulliver  at  the  Farmer^9  Tahle;  in  1840, 
when  he  exhibited  The  Reduced  Oentle- 
man*t  Daughter,  he  was  elected  an  As- 
sociate, and  in  1851  became  a  Royal 
Academician.  He  produced  other  valu- 
able paintings  ana  from  being  head- 
master of  the  Government  School  of 
Design  he  became  inspector-general  of 
art  schools,  and  arranged  the  Museum  of 
Art  at  South  Kensington.  He  was  joint 
author  with  his  brother  of  A  Century  of 
Painters  (1866.)  Among  his  later  pic- 
tures were  Sermone  in  Stone$  (1871) ; 
The  Oak  of  the  MiU  Head  (1876)  ;  Fri- 
day Street,  Wotton  (1878)  ;  and  Hid- 
den Among  the  Hilla  (1881).  He  died 
Dec.  14,  1888.— His  brother  Samuel, 
born  1802;  died  1876,  is  chiefly  known 
for  his  Dictionary  of  Artists  of  the 
British   SchooU 

B.ed  Onin  ^^®  popular  name  of  a 
AArvu.  \*  lAAu.,  florid  eruption  usually  oc- 
curring in  infants  before  and  during  first 
dentition,  and  appearing  on  the  most 
exposed  parts,  as  the  face,  neck,  arms, 
and  hanns.  It  is  almost  always  an  in- 
nocent disease,  and  seldom  lasts  over  a 
month. 

Eed  Gum-tree,  K°^  2,'  *V  ^"?^J°" 

Awvu.  wuAu  vAvv,  jjj^  Eucalypti  {EU' 
calyvtus  resinifira),  yielding  a  gum-resin 
valued  for  medicinal  uses. 


Eed  Hand,  i^.^'^!?7h' ^"IS^^^ 

'  arms  of  the  province  of 
Ulster,  but  granted  to  baronets  as  their 
distinguishing  badse  on  the  institution 
of  the  order  in  1611.  It  consists  of  a 
sinister  (or  left)  hand,  open,  erect,  show- 
ing the  palm. 

Bed  Indians.     ^  '«*•"•• 

D^iUQni^fl  A  <^ity  in  San  Bernardino 
Areoianas,  ^^  California,  8  miles 
s.  E.  of  San  Bernardino.  It  is  in  the 
center  of  the  orange  country  and  has 
canning  and  packing  industries,  etc  Also 
a  mountain  resort.    Pop.  9571. 

»«d-lead   <S^S^-«^-,!l«ein1'^t 

protoxide  in  contact  with  air.  It  is  much 
used  as  a  pi^ent,  and  is  commonly 
known  as  Mtntum, 

"R^d-llf^Ti  Impboted  Obdeb  of,  a 
Area  men,    ^^j^,   ^^  benevolent  Of 

ganisation  founded  in  the  United  States 
in  1763,  and  again  in  1834.  It  is  based 
on  the  customs  of  the  American  aborig- 
ines and  is  the  oldest  society  of  its  kind 
founded  in  the  United  States.  The  order 
is  composed  of  subordinate  bodies  called 
tribes,  officered  by  sachems,  sagamores, 
prophets,  etc.  There  are  over  5200  of 
these  tribes,  with  a  membership  of  nearly 
500,000. 

Eedmond,  ^Km  W.trf^K 

1851,  became  a  barrister  at  Gray's  Inn 
1886,  and  in  Ireland  1887.  He  was  a 
member  of  Parliament  from  New  Ross, 
1881-85;  North  Wexford,  1885-91,  and 
Waterford  since  1891.  He  was  leader  of 
the  Irish  Nationalist  party  and  under  his 
leadership  the  Home  Kule  Bill  was  passed 
in  1914,  but  was  postponed  during  the 
war.  He  died  Mar.  6,  1918. 
Pj^rl  OqIt     county  seat  of  Montgomenr 

E.  of  Omaha.  It  has  ironworlts,  flour 
miU,  pipe  works,  etc.  Pop.  (1920)  5578. 
Pa/I  OnTiTP  a  name  common  to  a  ts- 
Xiea  UCnre,     ^^^y  ^^  piments,  rather 

than  designating  an  individual  color,  and 
comprehending  Indian  red,  light  red,  Ve- 
netian red,  scarlet  ochre,  Indian  ochre, 
reddle,  bole,  and  other  oxides  of  iron.  As 
a  mineral  it  designates  a  soft  earthy 
variety  of  hsmatite. 

Eedondillas    i;[^rSi1K^;  .^ 

cies  of  versification  formerly  used  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  consisting  of  a  union 
of  verses  of  four,  six,  and  dght  syllables, 
of  which  generally  the  first  rhymed  with 
the  fourth  and  the  second  with  the  third. 
At  a  later  period  verses  of  six  and  eight 
syllables  in  general,  in  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  poetry,  were  called  redondU- 
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la»,  whether  they  made  perfect  rhymes  or 
assonancefl  only. 

Eed  Orpiment.    »•»*  "  ««*^*'''- 

Bpfidont  ('^out'),  in  fortification,  a 
general  name  for  nearly  every 
class  of  works  wholly  inclosed  and  un- 
defended by  reentering  or  flanking  an- 
gles. The  word  is,  however,  most  gen- 
erally nsed  for  a  small  inclosed  work  of 
varions  form  —  polygonal,  square,  trian- 
gular, or  even  circular,  and  used  mainly 
as  a  temporary  field  work. 
B.ed  Pinft  *  spedes  of  pine  (IHnut 
ACa  Jrrnc,  ^5^)^  also  called  Nor- 
v>av  Pine.  Its  wood  is  very  resinous 
and  durable,  and  is  much  used  in  house 
and  ship-building.  It  produces  turpen- 
tine, tar,  pitch,  resin,  and  lampblack. 
A^«T>nl^  Bed-foll,  a  name  given  to 
■"'^^  F^^^f  several  species  of  linnets. 
The  greater  xedpole  is  the  lAndia  oan- 
nahUia;  the  mealy  red-pole  is  the  L. 
boredlit  or  oane9cen9;  and  the  little  red- 
pole  is  the  L.  linaria.  The  same  name  is 
fpivai  to  the  Sylvicdla  petechia  of  Amer- 
ica, also  called  the  red-headed  warhler  and 
yellow  redrpole, 

KedEiver,  S„^??a'*s!Ste^'  SS 

southernmost  of  the  great  tributaries  of 
the  Mississippi.  It  rises  in  northern 
Texas,  and  has  several  sources,  the  chief, 
besides  the  main  stream,  being  called  the 
North  and  South  Forks,  which  unite  with 
it  on  the  boundary  line  between  Texas  and 
eastern  Oklahoma.  The  stream  then 
flows  B.S.  B.,  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas; 
cuts  off  a  comer  of  the  latter  state,  and 
then  flowing  through  Louisiana,  falls 
into  the  Mississippi,  125  miles  northwest 
of  New  Orleans;  total  course  estimated 
at  1550  miles;  chief  affluents  —  the 
Washita,  which  joins  it  in  Louisiana,  and 
the  False  Wasiuta,  which  it  receives  in 
Oklahoma.  Much  of  its  course  is 
through  rich  prairies.  About  1200  miles 
of  the  river  are  useful  for  navigation, 
but  its  mouth  at  low  water  can  be  entered 
only  by  boats  drawing  2  feet 
ll^fl  lliir^r  ^^  SoNG-KA,  a  hirge 
ACa  JWVCr,     ^^^^  ^^  Tonquin,  formed 

by  the  junction  of  the  Lete^n  and  Song- 
shai,  the  former  rising  in  China,  the 
latter  in  Laos.  It  flows  s.  s.,  passes 
Hanoi,  and  falls  by  several  mouths  into 
the  Gulf  of  Tonquin. 

Red  Biver  of  the  North,  J^^^J^gJ 

America,  which  rises  in  Blbow  L^ke,  in 
Minnesota,  flows  south  and  southwest, 
and  then  nearly  north,  crossing  from  the 
.United  States  into  Manitoba,  where  it 
falls    into    Lake    Winnipeg.     Its    entire 


length  is  665  miles,  525  of  which  are  in 
the  United  States.  In  Manitoba  it  m- 
ceives  the  Assiniboine,  another  large 
stream,  at  its  junction  with  which  stands 
the  town  of  Winnipeg. 

Bed  Biver  Settlement,  *,,  "J^t 

ed  in  1812  in  Canada  by  the  Barl 
of  Selkirk  on  the  banks  of  the  above 
river;  repurchased  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  in  1830;  finally  transferred 
to  the  Canadian  government  in  1870. 
and  now  made  part  of  the  province  of 
Manitoba. 

B.Ad  BAOt  A  name  given  to  several 
Acu  AUUI19  plants,  one  of  them  Ceo- 
nOthae  AmericAnue^  natural  order  Kbanh^ 
naceae.  It  has  simple  alternate  leaves 
and  large  red  roots,  and  is  found  In 
North  America,  where  the  leaves  are 
used  sometimes  to  make  an  infusion  of 
tea. 

ILfidmth  (red'ruth),  a  market  town 
•■*'^^*^^*'**  of  England  county  of  Com- 
wall,  9}  miles  northwest  of  Falmouth. 
The  inhabitants  are  principally  employed 
in  the  tin  and  copper  mines  of  the 
neighborhood.  Pop.  (1911)  10,815. 
1R.^rl  Sen.  01^  Arabian  Oulf,  a  branch 
xircu  oca,  ^^  ^^^  ludmu  Ocean,  com- 
municating with  it  by  the  Strait  of  Bab- 
el-Mandeb,  stretching  in  a  n.  n.  w.  direc- 
tion between  Arabia  on  the  east, 
Abyssinia,  Nubia,  and  Egypt  on  the  west, 
and  connected  with  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  north  by  the  Sues  Canal.  It 
forms  a  lone  and  narrow  expanse,  stretch- 
ing for  1450  miles,  with  a  breadth  which 
averages  about  180  miles,  but  diminishes 
gradually  at  its  extremities.  At  the 
northern  end  it  divides  into  two  branches, 
one  of  which,  forming  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba,  penetrates  into  Arabia  for  about 
100  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
about  15  miles;  while  the  other,  forming 
the  Gulf  of  Sues,  penetrates  between 
Arabia  and  Egypt  for  about  200  miles, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  about  20 
miles.  The  shores  consist  generally  of  a 
low,  sandy  tract,  varying  in  width  from 
10  to  30  miles,  and  suddenly  terminated 
by  the  abutments  of  a  lofty  table-land  of 
3000  feet  to  6000  feet  high.  Occupying 
a  long  deep  valley  this  water  expanse 
has  gradually  been  divided  into  three 
channels  formed  bv  coral  reefs  and  is- 
lands. In  the  main  channel  the  depth 
reaches  in  one  place  1054  fathoms,  but 
diminishes  towards  the  extremities  to  40 
fathoms,  while  in  the  harbor  of  Sues  it 
amounts  to  only  3  fathoms.  From 
October  to  May,  when  the  wind  sets 
steadily  from  the  south,  a  strong  current 
flows  Kn  from  the  Strait  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb :  while  from  May  to  .October,  tht 
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north  wind  continues  to  blow,  wbidh 
gives  the  current  a  soutliem  direction. 
The  result  of  this  is  to  raise  the  sea- 
level  by  several  feet  north  and  south 
alternately.  The  atmosphere  is  exces- 
sively hot  in  the  warm  season.  The  prin- 
cipal harbors  of  the  Red  Sea  are.  on 
the  African  coast.  Sues,  Kosseir,  Suakin, 
and  Massowa;  and  on  the  Arabian  coast, 
Jedda  (the  port  of  Mecca).  Hodeida, 
snd  Mocha.  The  cross  trade  consists 
chiefly  of  Rlaves  from  Africa  and  pil- 
grims to  Mecca,  but  the  through  traffic 
has  been  immensely  increased  by  the  Sues 
Canal.  The  Israelites  are  supposed  to 
have  crossed  the  Red  Sea  at  its  northern 
extremity  in  the  Gulf  of  Sues,  and  near 
the  town  of  that  name,  but  opinions 
vary  as  to  the  precise  spot 

*"^**  **^^**>  idrnu,  the  T.  caltdru,  so 
called  from  its  red  legs.  It  is  about  11 
inches  long,  and  Is  known  as  a  summer 
bird  of  passage  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  occurring  in  wmter  as 
far  south  as  India.  The  spotted  red- 
shank (T.  fu$cu$)  visits  Northern  Europe 
In  its  spring  and  autumn  migrations. 
B«d-8nOW.      S«*  Protoooc(M9. 

Bedstart,  l,^f  ^^^  p^^ 

family  Sylvlads,  nearly  allied  to  the 
redbreast,  but  having  a  more  slender 
form  and  a  more  slender  bill  It  is 
found  in  almost  all  parts  of  Britain  as 
a  summer  bird  of  passage,  and  has  a  soft 
sweet  song.    The  tail  is  red,  whence  the 


BtditArt    {HatUiUa  phiMnicura), 


name,  start  being  Anglo-Saxon  $teort,  a 
tail.  The  forehead  is  white,  the  throat 
black,  the  upper  parts  lead-gray  or 
brown.  The  black  redstart  {Fhanioura 
tithyt)  is  distinguished  from  the  com- 
mon redstart  by  being  sooty  black  on  the 
breast  and  belfv  where  the  other  is  red- 
dish brown.  The  American  redstart  is 
a  small  bird  of  the  family  Musieapids 
or  fly-oatchers,  common  in  most  parts 
of  North  America. 


BAd-ton  ^  well-known  species  of 
ACa-XOp,  bent-arass,  the  ^gro$tU 
vulgHrU,  highly  valued  in  United  States 
for  pasturaae  and  hay  for  cattle.  Called 
also  EnglUh  Gross  and  H0r^9-gra9%. 

Bednctio  ad  absurdnm,  dw^oi 

argument  much  used  in  geometry,  which 
proves  not  the  thing  asserted,  but  the 
absurdity  of  everything  which  contra- 
dicts it.  In  this  way  the  proposition  is 
not  proved  in  a  direct  manner  by  princi- 
ples before  laid  down,  but  it  Is  shown 
that  the  contrary  Is  absurd  or  impossible. 

Eednctioii  4':ifer'''?L""Wi.i"'oe 

numbers  of  one  denomination  into  an- 
other, as  farthings  to  shillings,  or  shil- 
lincs  to  farthings;  pounds,  ounces,  penny- 
weights, and  grains  to  grains,  or  grains 
to  pounds. 

Eed-water,    %^^,^}T'%^, 

in  which  the  appetite  and  rumination 
become  irregular,  the  bowels  speedily  be- 
come constipated,  and  the  urine  reddened 
with  broken-down  red  globules  of  blood. 
It  is  caused  by  eating  coarse,  indigestible, 
innutritive  food,  by  continued  exposure 
to  inclement  weather,  and  other  causes 
which  lead  to  a  deteriorated  state  of  th» 
blood.  Called  also  Bloody  Urine,  Hcrma- 
turia,  and  Moor^U, 

'Sj^Avjintr  &  species  of  thrush  (Ttir- 
ACUWiU^y  dKS  Uidcu$),  well  known 
as  a  winter  bird  of  passage.  It  spends 
the  summer  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  its  winter  range  ex- 
tending to  the  Mediterranean.  It  is 
about  equal  to  the  song  thrush  in  sise, 
congregates  In  large  flocks,  and  has  an 
exquisite  song. 

Bfid  Willfi^  A  ^^y>  county  seat  of 
Aea  wm^y  Goodhue  Co.,  Minnesota, 
on  the  Mississippi,  41  miles  s.  E.  of  St. 
Paul.  It  has  a  city  hall,  Lutheran 
Ladies*  Seminary,  Red  Wing  Seminary, 
State  Training  School  etc.  Shipping  point 
for  wheat,  and  has  flour  mills,  furniture 
and  motor  factories,  etc.  Pop.  8637. 
lli»rl.ii7AAi1  tb®  name  of  various  sorts 
XfcCa  WOOa,     ^^  ^^^  of  a  red  color, 

as  an  Indian  dyewood,  the  produce  of 
Pterooarput  santalinui;  the  wood  of 
Oordonia  Hamatowylon,  the  red-wood  of 
Jamaica;  that  of  Pterocarpu9  dalhergio- 
ides,  or  Andaman  wood;  that  of  Coan^ 
thus  coluhrinuMf  the  red-wood  of  the 
Bahamas;  that  of  Sequoia  sempervirem, 
a  coniferous  tree  of  California,  the  red- 
wood of  the  timber  trade;  that  of 
Boymida  fehrifuac,  of  which  the  bark  is 
used  in  India  for  fevers,  and  has  been 
emnloyed  successfully  in  Europe  for 
lynhus.    The  Caiifemiaa  red-wood  is  th« 
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best  knowD.  The  tree  reaches  a  very 
great  size,  and  forms  forests  in  the  coast 
mountains  of  California.  It  is  closely 
related  to  the  giant  trees  of  California. 
The  red-wood  trees  range  from  4  to  6 
feet  in  diameter.  The  lumber  from  it  is 
of  a  deep  red  color,  takes  a  beautiful 
polish,  and  is  much  valued  for  decora- 
tive purposes. 

T{aa  Lough,  a  lake  of  Ireland,  formed 
^^  >  by  the  Shannon,  between  the  coun- 
ties of  Longford,  Westmeath,  and  Ros- 
common, 17  miles  long  and  1  mile  to  6 
miles  broad,  studded  with  islands. 
Beebok  (''&'^^*  ^^^^  ^^  roebuck),  a 
^^  species  of  South  African  ante- 

lope, the  AniUdpe  capredlus.  The  horns 
are  smooth,  long,  straight,  and  slender. 
The  reebok  is  2}  feet  high  at  the 
shoulder,  of  a  slighter  and  more  graceful 
form  than  the  generality  of  other  ante- 
lopes, and  extremely  swift 
Befid  C'^)*  A  name  usually  applied 
^^  ^  indiscriminately  to  all  tall,  broad* 
leaved  grasses  which  grow  along  the 
banks  of  streams,  pools,  and  lakes,  and 
even  to  other  plants  with  similar  leaves, 
growing  in  such  situations,  as  the  bam- 
boo. Strictly  speaking,  however,  it  is 
the  name  given .  to  plants  of  the  genera 
Arundo,  Psamtna,  and  Phragmites,  and 
especially  to  Phraotnltes  oommHnU  (the 
common  reed).  This,  the  largest  of  all 
the  grasses  of  northern  climates,  is  used 
for  roofing  cottages,  etc.  It  is  exceeded 
in  size  by  the  Arundo  donam  of  Southern 
Europe,  which  sometimes  grows  to  the 
height  of  12  feet.  The  sea-reed  or  mat- 
grass  (Amtnaphila  (or  Psamma)  aren-- 
aria)  is  often  an  important  agent  in 
binding  together  the  masses  of  loose  sand 
on  sea-shores.  The  bur-reed  (reed- 
grass)  is  of  the  genus  Sparganium  of  the 
reed-mace  order.  See  Reed^maoe, 
X{aaj  in  music,  a  vibrating  slip 
**^^^9  or  tongue  in  the  mouthpiece 
through  which  a  hautboy,  bassoon,  or 
clarinet  is  blown,  originally  made  of 
reed;  or  one  of  the  thin  plates  of  metal 
whose  vibrations  produce  the  notes  of 
an  accordion,  concertina,  or  harmonium, 
or  a  similar  contrivance  in  an  organ- 
pipe. 

PAAfi  Sir  Edwabd  James,  naval  archl- 
^^^^9  tect,  born  in  1830.  He  was  at 
one  time  connected  with  Sheemess  dock- 
yard, and  having  become  an  authority 
on  naval  architecture  he  was  appointed 
chief  constructor  to  the  navy,  for  which 
he  derigntd  a  number  of  iron-clads  and 
other  vessels.  He  wrcyte  several  books 
on  naval  subjects.  Died  in  1906. 
Beed  Thomas  Braokktt,  statesman, 
^^^^'  was  bom  in  Portland,  Maine, 
Oct.  19,  la^.    He  graduated  at  Bowdoin 


in  1860  and  studied  law.  He  was  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  Maine  legislature  1868-70  and 
attorney-general  of  the  state  1870-72. 
In  1876  be  was  elected  to  Congress,  and 
was  Speaker  of  the  House  for  three 
terms.  As  such  he  proved  an  able 
parliamentarian,  and  became  widely 
known  for  his  energy  and  arbitrary  de- 
cision in  1890  of  counting  a  quorum  of 
members  present  despite  their  declining 
to  vote.  This  decision  as  to  actual  pres- 
ence and  constructive  absence  made  him 
bitter  enemies,  but  was  sustained  by 
the  Supreme  C!k>urt.  He  resided  in 
1899  and  engaged  in  legal  business  in 
New  York,  where  he  died  Dec.  6,  1902. 

Beed  Bird.   ®^  ^^  Bunting. 
Beed-mace  (j*^-"^*!*  a  plant  of  the 

^^  ^^  genus  Typha,  natural 
order  Typhaceee.  Two  species  are  com- 
mon, T.  latifolia,  or  greater  reed-mace, 
and  T.  angusUfoHOy  the  lesser.  These 
plants  are  also  known  by  the  name  of 
cai'taU,  and  grow  in  ditches  and  marshy 
places,  and  on  the  borders  of  ponds,  lakes, 
and  rivers.  They  are  tall,  stout,  erect 
plants,  sometimes  6  or  8  feet  high,  with 
creeping  root-stocks,  long  flag-like  leaves, 
and  long  dense  cylindrical  brown  spikes 
of  minute  flowers.  They  are  sometimes 
erroneously  called  bulrush. 
Beef  (^^^*  a  certain  portion  of  a  sail 
^^  between  the  top  or  bottom  and 
a  row  of  eyelet-holes  running  across  the 
sail,  one  or  more  reefs  being  folded  or 
rolled  up  to  contract  the  sail  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  of  the  wind.  There 
are  sets  of  cords  called  reef'poinis  at- 
tached to  the  sail  for  tying  up  the  reefs, 


Wherry  with   fore- sail   reefed,   the   mmin-sail 
showing  reef-bandg  and  reef-points. 

and  the  sail  is  also  strengthened  by  reef- 
hands  across  it.  There  are  several  reefs 
parallel  to  each  other  in  the  8uperi</r 
sailfi.  and  there  art  always  three  or  four 
reefs  parallel  to  the  foot  or  bottom  of 
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the  chief  sails  which  are  extended  upon 
booms.  Many  ships  are  now  fitted  with 
sails  which  can,  by  a  mechanical  ap- 
pliance, be  reefed  from  the  deck. 
!Reef  ^  chain,  mass,  or  range  of 
^^  ^  rocks  in  various  parts  of  the 
ocean,  lying  at  or  near  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

Bieel  .(^')*  A  machine  on  which  yam 
^^  is  wound  to  form  it  into  hanks, 
skeins,  etc  Also  a  skeleton  barrel  at- 
tached to  the  butt  of  a  fishing-rod, 
around  which  the  inner  end  of  the  line 
is  wound,  and  from  which  it  is  paid  out 
as  the  fish  runs  away  when  first  hooked. 
PaaI  a  lively  dance  originating  in 
^'^  ^  Scotland,  in  one  part  of  which 
the  couples  usually  swing  or  whirl  round, 
and  in  the  other  pass  and  repass  each 
other,  forming  the  figure  8.  The  music 
for  this  dance,  called  by  the  same  name,  is 
generally  written  in  common  time  of  four 
crotchets  in  a  bar,  but  sometimes  in  jig 
time  of  six  quavers.  A  variation  of  this 
dance,  known  as  the  Virginia  Reel,  is 
popular  in  the  United  States. 
BtGem  ('^^°^)*  ^^®  Hebrew  name  of  an 
^^  animal  mentioned  in  Job  xxxix, 

9,  and  translated  as  unicorn.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  a  two-horned  animal  was 
intended  by  the  name,  and  the  common 
belief  now  is  that  the  reem  was  the 
aurochs  or  urus. 

Re-PTitrv  (r6-en'tri),  in  law,  the  re- 
UrC-cniry  s^^ming  or  retaking  the 
possession  of  lands  lately  lost.  A  pro' 
vUo  for  re-entry  is  a  clause  usually  in- 
serted in  leases,  that  upon  non-payment 
of  rent,  etc.,  the  term  shall  cease. 
D^Ao  (rte)>  Abraham,  editor,  was  bom 
•■^^'^^in  Wales  in  1743;  died  in  1825. 
He  was  educated  at  Hoxton  Academy, 
where  he  remained  as  tutor  for  over 
twenty  years ;  became  pastor  of  a  Presby- 
terian church  in  Southwark,  and  after- 
wards in  the  Old  Jewry.  He  edited  E. 
Chambers's  Cyclopedia  (1776-86)  ;  and 
used  this  as  the  basis  of  a  larger  and  very 
valuable  work  called  Rees's  Cyclopedia 
(1802-19.  45  vols.). 

TI^PiTA  (i^v)»  the  name  given  to  the 
•"*^'^^'^  female  of  the  bird  called  the 
ruff.     See  Ruff, 

B.eeve  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^®  official,  existing 
*^  ^  in  early  times  in  England,  who 
was  appointed  by  the  king  to  carry  into 
execution  the  judgments  of  the  courts 
presided  over  by  the  ealdorman  (earl) 
and  other  high  dignitaries,  to  levy  dis- 
tresses, exact  the  Imposts,  contributions, 
^ithes,  and  take  charge  of  prisoners. 
D^AiTPfl  John  Sims,  tenor  singer,  born 
XfcCCVCB,  ^j  Shooters'  Hill,  Kent,  in 
1822;  appeared  as  a  baritone  on  the 
ftage    at    Newcastle   in   1839,    and   for 


many  years  afterwards  was  very  popular. 
He  devoted  himself  more  especially  U 
oratorio  and  ballad  singing,  and  loni 
held  the  reputation  of  being  the  first  ol 
modem  tenors.  He  published  an  auto- 
biography  in  1889.  He  died  October  25, 
2900, 

^^  process     of     assigning     a 

cause  depending  in  court,  or  some  pai^ 
ticular  point  in  a  cause  for  a  hearing 
and  decision,  to  persons  appointed  by  the 
court. 

AwvAVAvu.\i.u.Au  ^gj^  ^g^  jj^  jjj^  Swiss 
Confederation  to  denote  the  reference  tc 
the  citizen  voters  of  resolutions  or  laws 
passed  by  their  representatives.  I( 
these,  when  so  referred,  are  accepted  by 
the  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  canton, 
then  they  become  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land;  but  if  they  are  rejected,  then  the 
rejection  is  final.  The  referendum  is 
obligatorv  when  the  law  or  resolution 
affects  the  constitution;  in  other  cases 
it  is  optional.  The  referendum  has  long 
been  used  in  the  United  States  for  several 
purpc^es,  such  as  the  adoption  of  con- 
stitutions and  of  amendments  to  consti- 
tutions. As  a  constitutional  provision 
giving  the  people  the  ri^bt  to  control  and 
revise  general  legislation  it  was  first 
adopted  by  South  Dakota  in  1898,  and 
by  Oregon  in  1902.  Since  these  dates 
other  states  have  adopted  it,  the  numbei 
up  to  January  1.  1911,  being  ten, 
though  of  these  only  five  had  effective 
measures,  the  others  being  in  various 
ways  incomplete  or  defective.  The  ques- 
tion of  referendum  amendments  to  state 
constitutions  was  a  prominent  issue  in 
1911.  While  defeated  in  most  cases,  it 
was  adopted  by  California  and  in  the 
new  constitutions  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.  Up  to  the  date  named  it  had 
been  fairly  tried  only  in  Oregon,  ita 
operation  there  being  viewed  as  very 
satisfactory.  This  state  alone  has 
adopted  an  effective  system  of  informing 
the  electors  concerning  the  measures  to 
be  submitted  to  popular  vote,  a  pamphlet 
containing  an  official  copy  of  the  meas- 
ure, together  with  arguments  for  and 
against  it,  being  mailed  to  every  voter 
prior  to  the  election.  See  Initiative 
AND  Referendum. 

Eefining  of  Metals,  '^^^^^X. 

various  metals  are  extracted  from  their 
ores,  and  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity. 
See  the  articles  on  the  several  metals. 
Ecfiection  <re-flek'8hun>,  specifically, 
MrvAA^^vvxvu  jj^  physics,  the  change  ol 
direction  which  a  ray  of  light,  radiant 
heat,    sound,    or   other   form   of    radiant 
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energy,  experiences  when  it  strikes^  upon 
a  surface  and  is  tlirown  back  into  the 
same  medium  from  which  it  approached. 
When  a  perfectly  elastic  body  strikes  a 
hard  and  fixed  plane  obliquely  it  re- 
bounds from  it,  making  the  angle  of  re- 
flection equal  to  an  angle  of  mcidence. 
This  is  also  the  case  with  light,  but  the 
light  undergoes  the  change  known  as 
polarization.    See  Polarization,  Optics. 

Keflector    ifS?*'*;/^*  .i,  p?"'?^ 

surface  of  metai»  or  any 
other  suitable  material,  applied  for  the 
purpose  of  reflecting  rays  of  light,  beat, 
or  sound  in  any  required  direction.  Re- 
flectors may  be  either  plane  or  curvi- 
linear; of  the  former  the  common  mirror 
is  a  familiar  example.  Curvilinear  re- 
flectors admit  of  a  great  variety  of  forms, 
according  to  the 
purposes  for 
which  they  are 
employed;  they 
may  be  either  con- 
vex or  concave, 
spherical,  ellipti- 
^  cal,  parabolic,  or 
hyperbolic,  etc. 
The  parabolic 
form  IS  perhaps 
the  most  generally 
serviceable,  being 
used  for  many 
purposes  of  illu- 
mination, as  well 
as  for  various 
highly  important  philosophical  instru- 
ments. The  annexed  cut  is  a  section  of 
a  ship  lantern  fitted  with  an  argand 
.  lamp  and  parabolic  reflector,  a  a  is  the 
reflector,  h  the  lamp,  situated  in  the  fo- 
rus  of  the  polished  concave  paraboloid, 
c  the  oil  cistern,  d  the  outer  frame  of  the 
lantern,  and  e  the  chimney  for  the  es- 
cape of  the  products  of  combustion.  See 
Optics,  Lighthouse, 

Eeflexive  Verb,  j^hgThr-fy t 

direct  object  a  pronoun  which  stands  for 
the  agent  or  subject  of  the  verb,  as  I 
bethought  myself;  the  witness  forswore 
himself.  Pronouns  of  this  class  are 
called  reftewive  pronouns,  and  in  Eng- 
lish are  generally  compounds  with  self; 
asr  to  deny  one*s  self;  though  such  ex- 
amples also  occur  as :  *  He  bethought  him 
how  be  should  act ' ;  '  I  do  repent  me* 

Beflex  Nenrons  Action,  l^^iS^L^f 

'  1  o  I  o  g  y, 
those  actions  of  the  nervous  system 
whereby  an  impression  is  transmitted 
along  sensory  nerves  to  a  nerve  center, 
from  which  again  it  is  reflected  to  a 
motor  nerve,  and  so  calls  into  play  some 
muscle     whereby    movements    are    pro- 
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duced.  These  actions  are  performed  in- 
voluntarily, and  often  unconsciously,  as 
the  contraction  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
when  exposed  to  strong  light.  See 
yerve* 

Pjkf Arm    (r§-form') ,    Pabliamentaby. 
'"^^*'™1    6e^  BHtain,  History. 
Beformation     (ref-ur-ma'shun).   the 
AwvAvxuAMVAvu     ^^j^  generally  applied 

to  the  religious  revolution  in  the  sixteenth 
century  which  divided  the  Western 
Church  into  the  two  sections  known  as 
Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant. 
Before  this  era  the  pope  exercised  abso- 
lute authority  over  the  whole  Christian 
Church  with  the  exception  of  those 
countries  in  which  the  Greek  or.  Eastern 
Church  had  been  established.  He  also 
had  an  influence  in  temporal  affairs 
wherever  his  spiritual  authority  was 
recognized.  Various  abuses  in  discipline 
sprung  up  in  the  Church,  and  attention 
had  often  been  called  to  these  both  by 
laymen  and  clerics.  An  important  move- 
ment in  the  direction  of  a  reformation 
was  begun  by  Wickliffe  (^1324-84)  in 
England,  a  movement  which,  on  the 
Continent,  was  developed  by  Huss  (1369- 

1415)  and    Jerome    of    Prague    (1360- 

1416)  with  their  Bohemian  followers. 
But  the  times  were  not  ripe  for  com- 
bined opposition.  New  and  powerful 
influences,  however,  were  soon  at  work. 
The  Renaissance  increased  the  number 
of  scholars;  the  new  art  of  printing  dif- 
fused knowledge;  while  the  universities 
gave  greater  attention  to  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  languages,  and  crew  in  numbers. 
Much  of  the  intellectual  force  and  fear- 
lessness brought  forth  by  the  Renais- 
sance was  turned  against  the  corrupt 
practices  referred  to.  In  the  writings 
of  Erasmus  (1467-1536),  as  well  as  in 
a  host  of  satires,  epigrams,  etc.,  the 
ecclesiastics  of  the  time  were  held  up 
to  a  derision  which  thoughtful  men  recog- 
nised as  just.  The  condition  of  the 
Western  Church,  indeed,  was  such  that 
a  reformation  of  some  kind  was  now  in- 
evitable. The  great  movement  usually 
known  as  the  Reformation  was  started 
by  Martin  Luther,  an  Augustine  monk 
of  Erfurt,  professor  of  theology  in  the 
University  of  Wittenberg;  and  what  im- 
mediately occasioned  it  was  the  preach- 
ing of  indulgences  in  Germany  by  a  duly 
accredited  agent,  Johann  Tetzel,  a  Domin- 
ican monk  of  Leipzig.  Luther  con- 
demned Tetzel's  methods,  first  in  a  ser- 
mon and  afterwards  in  ninety-five  theses 
or  questioDS  which  he  aflSxed  to  the  door 
of  the  great  church,  October  31,  1517. 
This  at  once  roused  public  interest  and 
gained  him  a  number  of  adherents,  amon^ 
them   men   of   influence   in   church   anc 
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state.  Lather  arged  his  spiritual  superi- 
ors and  the  pope  to  put  a  stop  to  the  do- 
ings of  Tetsel  and  to  reform  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  church  in  generaL  In  con- 
sequence a  heated  controversy  aros& 
Luther  was  fiercely  assailed,  and  in  1S20 
excommunication  was  pronounced  against 
him  by  Pope  Leo  X.  (See  Luther,) 
Upon  this  the  dissenter  appealed  to  a  gen- 
eral council;  and  when  his  works  were 
burned  at  Mainz,  Cologne,  and  Louvain, 
he  publicly  committed  the  bull  of  excom- 
munication with  the  papal  canons  and 
decrees  to  the  flames  (December.  1620). 
From  this  time  Luther  formally  sepa- 
rated from  the  existing  Ghurcn,  and 
many  of  the  principal  German  noblea, 
Hutten;  Sickingen,  Schaumburg,  etc, 
some  very  eminent  scholars,  and  the 
University  of  Wittenberg,  publicly  de- 
clared in  favor  of  the  reformed  doctrines 
and  discipline.  Luther's  bold  refusal  to 
recant  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  (April 
17th,  1521)  gave  him  increased  power, 
while  the  edict  of  Worms  and  the  ban 
of  the  emperor  made  his  cause  a  political 
matter.  By  his  ten  months*  seclusion 
in  the  Wartburg,  after  the  Diet  of 
Worms,  Luther  was  secured  from  the 
first  consequences  of  the  ban  of  the  em- 
pire, and  the  emperor  was  so  much  en- 
gaged by  French  and  Spanish  affairs 
that  he  almost  wholly  lost  sight  of  the 
religious  ferment  in  Oermanv. 

Leo's  successor,  Adrian  VI,  now  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  interfere,  but  in 
answer  to  his  demand  for  the  extirpation 
of  the  doctrines  of  Luther  he  received  a 
list  of  a  hundred  complaints  against  the 
papal  chair  from  the  German  states  as- 
sembled at  the  Diet  of  Nttmberg  (1522). 
While  Luther  was  publishing  bis  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament,  which  was 
soon  followed  by  the  translation  of  the 
Old;  and  while  Melanchthon  was  en- 
gaged on  his  Loci  Communes  (the  first 
exposition  of  the  Lutheran  doctrines) 
serious  preparations  for  the  reform  of 
ecclesiastical  abuses  were  made  in 
Pomerania,  Silesia,  in  the  Saxon  cities, 
in  Suabia,  etc,  and  the  Reformation 
made  rapid  progress  in  Germany. 
Luther's  Liturqy  had  no  sooner  appeared 
(1522),  than  it  was  adopted  in  Magde- 
burg and  elsewhere.  New  translations 
of  the  Bible  into  Dutch  and  French  ap- 
peared, and  at  Meux  in  France  a  Luth- 
eran church  was  organized.  In  vain  did 
the  Sorbonne  condemn  the  principles  of 
Luther,  and  powers  political  and  eccle- 
siastical endeavor  to  stop  this  movement 
In  1525  John,  the  successor  of  Luther's 
tirst  patron  Frederick  in  the  Saxon  elec- 
torate, Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  duke  of  Pruasin 
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ublidy  declared  themselves  Lutherans 
Lided  in  great  measure  by  the  state  o 
political  affiairs,  the  movement  continues 
to  spread  rapidly.  In  these  circum 
stances  the  emperor  convened  the  Diet  o 
Augsburg  (June,  1530),  at  which  Me 
lanchthon  read  a  statement  of  the  re 
formed  doctrine,  now  known  as  the  Con 
fe—io%  of  Augsburg,  The  Catholic  pre 
lates  replied  to  this  by  requiring  the  re 
formers  to  return  to  the  ancient  churcl 
within  a  certain  period.  The  prince 
who  favored  the  new  movement  refuse 
to  complv  with  this  demand,  and  ii 
March  of  the  following  year  they  as 
sembled  at  Schmalkald  and  formed  th 
famous  league,  in  terms  of  which  the; 
pledged  themMlves  to  uphold  the  Protest 
ant  cause,  nis  decisive  step  soon  at 
tracted  powerful  support,  largely  becaus 
of  its  political  importance,  and  amonj 
others  who  Joined  the  Schmalkald  Leagu 
were  Francis  I  of  France  and  Henr: 
VIII  of  Enffland.  After  the  death  o 
Luther  (1548)  war  broke  out,  but  a 
the  Peace  of  Augsburg  (1555)  the  Rel 
ormation  may  be  said  to  have  finall; 
triumphed,  when  each  prince  was  pei 
mltted  to  adopt  either  toe  Reformed  oi 
the  Roman  C&thoHc  faith,  and  Protest 
antism  thus  received  legal  recognition. 

The  doctrines  of  the  German  reforme 
found  a  willing  adherent  in  Gustavu 
Vasa,  who  in  1523  became  King  o 
Sweden.  Gustavus  induced  the  estate 
of  the  realm,  in  the  Diet  of  Western 
(1627),  to  sanction  the  confiscation  o 
the  monasteries,  and  declared  himsel 
supreme  in  matters  ecclesiasticaL  Th 
last  remains  of  Catholic  usagu  wer 
abolished  •at  a  second  Diet  of  Westerft 
in  1544.  The  first  systematic  measure 
in  favor  of  the  Reformation  in  Denmarl 
were  taken  by  Frederick  I,  instigate* 
by  bis  son  Christian,  who  had  studle 
in  Germany  and  becaine  an  enthusiasti 
Lutheran.  At  a  diet  held  in  1536,  a 
which  no  member  of  the  clergy  was  al 
lowed  to  be  present,  the  assembly  dc 
creed  the  abolition  of  the  Roman  Catholi 
worship    in    the    Danish    dominions.     Ii 


Hungary,  where  numerous  Germans  ha( 

bringing 
the  new   faith    for  a   short   time    mad 


settled,  bringing  Lutheranism  with  then 


rapid  progress,  especially  in  the  citie 
and  among  the  nobles.  In  Poland  th 
Reformation  found  numerous  adherent 
also.  In  Italy  and  Spain,  howevei 
Protestantism  was  mostly  confined  to  th 
higher  and  cultivated  classes,  the  Re 
formed  faith  taking  scarcelv  any  hold  oi 
the  people  at  large.  In  Naples,  Venic« 
Florence,  and  other  cities  Protestan 
churches  were  opened;  but  Protestantise 
was  extirpated  in  Italy  by  the  vigorou 
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action  of  the  InquiBition  and  the  instra- 
mentality  of  the  Indew  Bmpuraatoriu$» 
In  Spain  a  few  Protestant  cburcnes  were 
established,  and  many  persons  of  mark 
adopted  the  views  of  the  Reformers. 
But  here  also  the  Inquisition  succeeded 
in  arresting  the  spread  of  the  religious 
revolution.  In  the  Swiss  states  the 
progress  of  Protestantism  was  of  much 
more  importance.  It  found  a  leader  in 
Ulrich  Zwingli,  a  preacher  at  Zdrich, 
who,  bv  sermons,  namphlets,  and  public 
discussions,  induced  that  city  to  aoolish 
the  old  and  inaugurate  a  new  Reformed 
Church.  In  this  course  Zilrich  was  fol- 
lowed by  BAle,  Berne,  and  other  cities. 
Ultimately  this  movement  was  merged  in 
political  dissensions  between  the  Re- 
formed and  the  Catholic  cantons,  and 
Zwingll  himself  fell  in  battle  (1581). 
Between  Luther  and  Zwlngli  there  were 
differences  of  opinion,  chiefly  concerning 
the  Lord's  Supper,  in  which  the  former 
showed  considerable  acrimony  towards 
his  fellow-reformer.  The  InMiiiutet  of 
Calvin  formulated  the  doctrines  of  a 
large  body  of  the  reformers,  who  also 
accepted  his  ordinances  regarding  church 
discipline.  (See  Calvin.)  After  many 
tedious  contests  Calvin's  creed  was  vir- 
tually accepted  in  the  Netherlands  and 
elsewhere,  and  it  was  introduced  into 
Scotland  by  Knox.  In  France  the  Ref- 
ormation seemed  at  first  to  find  power- 
ful support  Margaret,  Queen  of  Na- 
varre, sister  of  King  Francis  I,  and 
many  of  the  higher  ecclesiastics  favored 
the  reformed  doctrine.  The  New  Testa- 
ment was  translated  into  French, 
churches  to  the  number  of  2O0O  were 
established  by  1658,  and  the  Huguenots, 
as  the  Protestants  were  called,  formed 
a  large  religious  party  in  the  state. 
Here  also,  however,  the  religions  ele- 
ment was  mixed  with  political  and  per- 
sonal hatreds,  and  in  the  civil  strifes 
before  and  after  the  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  (1572)  the  religious  move- 
ment declined.  The  abjuration  of 
Protestantism  by  Henry  IV  (1598)  was 
a  blow  to  the  Huguenots,  and  thougk 
they  obtained  toleration  and  certain 
privileges  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (which 
see)   this  was  finally  revoked  in  1685. 

The  Reformation  in  England  was  only 
indirectly  connected  with  the  reform 
movement  in  Germany.  Wickliffe  and 
the  Lollards,  the  revival  of  learning,  the 
writings  of  More,  Colet,  and  Erasmus, 
the  martyrdom  of  Thomas  Bilney,  had 
all  combined  to  render  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  church  unpopular.  This 
feeling  was  greatly  increased  when  the 
waitings  of  Luther  and  Tyndale's  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  found  eager  readers. 
22S 


Then  the  political  element  came  in  ta 
favor  the  popular  reform  movement 
Henry  VIII,  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  a 
divorce  from  Catherine,  found  it  advis- 
able to  repudiate  the  papal  supremacy 
and  declare  himself  by  act  of  parliament 
(1584)  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church 
of  England.  To  this  the  pope  replied  by 
threats  of  excommunication,  which  were 
not,  however,  immediately  executed. 
Yet  the  breach  with  Rome  was  complete, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  the  king  was  con- 
cerned. Under  the  new  laws  of  suprem- 
acy and  treason  several  of  the  clergy 
Buffered  at  Tyburn;  Sir  Thomas  More 
and  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  were 
beheaded  at  Tower  Hill;  and  the  lesser 
and  greater  monasteries  were  suppressed. 
At  this  time  there  were  three  important 
parties  in  the  state.  There  was  the 
party  who  still  held  the  pope  to  be  the 
supreme  head  of  the  church;  the  king's 
party,  who  rejected  papal  authority  but 
retained  the  Catholic  faith;  and  there 
was  the  reformed  party,  who  rejected 
both  the  authority  and  doctrine  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  however,  wer% 
still  the  established  religion,  and  in  1539 
the  Statute  of  the  Slf  Article$  com- 
pelled all  men,  under  penalty  of  burn- 
ing, to  admit  six  points  of  the  Roman 
doctrine,  of  which  the  chief  was  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  Yet  the 
king  (1544)  allowed  some  progress  to 
be  made  in  the  direction  of  change  by 
the  publication  of  the  Litany  and  some 
forms  of  prayer  in  Enalish.  This  move- 
ment wss  continued  and  the  Reformation 
effected  In  aU  essential  points  during 
the  reign  of  Henry's  successor,  Edward 
VI.  The  penal  laws  against  the  Lol- 
lards were  abolished;  the  Statute  of  the 
Siw  Article9  ceased  to  be  enforced;  the 
Protestant  ritual  and  teaching  was 
adopted  by  the  church;  all  images  were 
removed  from  churches;  a  new  commun- 
ion service  took  the  place  of  the  mass;  a 
Firet  Booh  of  Common  Prayer  was  com- 
piled by  Cranmer  and  purged  of  distinc' 
tive  Catholic  doctrine;  and  in  1549  the 
First  Act  of  Uniformitv  enjoined  the 
use  of  this  book  in  all  the  churches. 
Still  further,  in  1551,  the  newly  estab- 
lished faith  of  the  Reformers  was 
summed  up  in  the  Forty^two  ArtUAee  of 
Religion,  which,  in  the  reign  of  Elisa- 
beth, became  the  7Airty-fi<fie  Artidee  of 
the  Church  of  Bnyland,  By  these  and 
other  means  the  Reformation  was  estab- 
lished gradually  throughout  England. 

In  Scotland  the  movement  was  more 
directly  connected  with  the  Continent, 
and  in  particular  with  (Geneva.  The 
first  indication  of  the  struggle  for  reform 
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to  found  in  th^  martyrdom  (1629)  of 
Patrick  Hamilton;  and  thto  policy  of 
aappressioii  wap  continued  (1539-46) 
with  great  severity  by  Cardinal  Beaton, 
until  he  himself  became  the  victim  of 
popular  vengeance.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  result  of  this  persecution,  and 
the  martyrdom  of  €korge  Wi^hart,  which 
Beaton  had  brought  about,  was  that  it 
determined  John  Knox  to  embrace  the 
new  reformed  faith.  In  1540-47  this 
Scottish  reformer  established  himself  as 
preacher  to  the  Protestant  congregation 
which  held  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews. 
When  the  castle  was  captured  b^  the 
French  fleet  Knox  was  made  pnsoner 
and  treated  as  a  galley-slave,  out  re- 
gained bis  liberty  after  about  eighteen 
months'  hardship,  and  settled  in  Eng- 
land. During  the  Marian  persecutions 
he  withdrew  to  the  Ck>ntinent  and  visited 
the  churches  of  France  and  Switserland, 
but  returned  to  Scotland  in  1559.  Here 
he  at  once  joined  the  Protestant  party; 
preached  in  Dundee,  Perth,  and  St  An- 
drews, amid  public  tumult  and  the  de- 
struction of  images,  altars,  and  churches; 
and  finally,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Congregation,  he  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  preacher  of  Protest- 
antism in  St.  Giles',  Edinburgh.  From 
this  center  Knox  traveled  all  over  Scot- 
land teaching  the  reformed  faith;  and 
such  was  the  roused  spirit  of  the  people, 
that  when  the  Scottish  parliament  as- 
sembled (1560)  a  popular  petition  was 
presented  demanding  the  abolition  of 
popery.  This  was  promptly  accom- 
plished, and  at  the  assembling  of  the 
new  Church  of  Scotland  shortly  after- 
wards Knox  presented  his  reformed  sys- 
tem of  government  under  the  name  of 
the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Assembly.  (See  Know,) 
The  position  thus  secured  by  the  re- 
former was  maintained  and  the  Reforma- 
tion successfully  established  in  Scotland. 
In  Ireland  for  various  causes  the 
Reformation  never  made  much  progress, 
and    Roman    Catholicism    remained    the 

{prevalent  religion  in  that  country,  as  It 
s  to-day  the  established  religious  sys- 
tem in  France,  Spain  and  Italy. 

Kefor'matory  Schools,  f^Ji^,^^^ 

for  the  training  of  juvenile  offenders 
who  have  been  convicted  of  an  offense 
punishable  by  imprisonment.  The  first 
reformatory  managed  under  legislative 
control  was  the  one  established  in  New 
York  in  1824,  known  as  the  New  York 
House  of  Refuge.  Its  success  was  so 
marked  that  at  present  there  are  fifty- 
six  institutions  in  the  United  States  for 
the  reformation  of  the  juvenile  oflfenHers. 


The  treatment  to  mostly  educatlona 
although  in  many  institutions  the  h 
mates  are  employed  in  productive  lab< 
nearly  one-half  of  the  time.  In  son 
reformatories,  in  tote  years,  attentio 
has  been  given  to  industrial  training 
with  marked  success.  Reformatorit 
throughout  the  United  States  compai 
favorably  with  the  best  in  other  coui 
tries,  and  are  rapidly  progressing,  muc 
attention  having  been  given  of  late  yeai 
to  this  means  of  dealing  with  the  crin 
inally  inclined  young.  See  lndu9tru 
SchooU,  .    .. 

Reformed  Churches,  t^«Si  .^i 

their  standards  and  confessions  marked! 
Cal\ini8tic,  and  which  usually  adhere  ( 
the  presbyterial  as  distinguished  froi 
the  episcopal  form  of  church  govemmen 
In  German V  the  term  is  used  to  distil 
gutoh  the  churches  which  follow  the  do< 
trines  of  Calvin  rather  than  those  c 
Luther.  There  are  in  the  United  State 
four  reformed  churches:  The  Reforme 
Church  in  the  United  Statet — for  man 
years  known  as  the  '  German  Reforme 
Church* — traces  its  origin  chiefly  to  th 
German,  Swiss,  and  French  people  wh 
settled  in  America  early  in  the  18th  cei 
tury.  In  1916  it  had  1217  minister 
and  320,660  communicants.  Its  coctu 
was  organized  in  1747,  and  its  synod  i 
1792.  Its  symbol  is  the  Heidelber 
Catechism.  The  Second  Reformed  churd 
in  the  United  States  in  size  is  the  Dutd 
Reformed  Church,  now  known  as  th 
Reformed  Church  in  America,  which  wa 
organized  in  1628  under  the  Dutch  ood 
trol  of  New  York.  In  1916  it  had  77- 
ministers  and  127,000  communicants.  It 
symbols  are  the  Heidelberg  Catechton 
the  Belgic  O)nfe8sions  and  the  canons  o 
Dort  The  Christian  Reformed  Churcl 
originated  from  the  Reformed  Church  o 
Holland  in  1S35.  There  to  also  a  Hun 
garian  Reformed  Church,    _      ^_ 

Eeformed   Episcopal   Cnurcli 

a  religious  body  organized  in  New  Yorl 
City,  December  2.  1873,  under  the  leadei 
ship  of  Bishop  George  David  Cummini 
D.D.,  to  perpetuate  the  old  evangelica 
or  low  tendency  in  the  Protestant  Epii 
copal  Church.  In  1913.  the  church  mn 
83  ministers  and  10.800  communicants. 

Reformed  Presbyteriang,^,^^ 

NiANS,  a  sect  of  Scottish  Presbyteriani 
originatingin  the  latter  part  of  the  lit 
century.  For  upwards  of  sixteen  year 
after  they  had"  publidy  avowed  theii 
principles  they  remained  in  an  nn 
organized  condition  and  without  i 
reguUr  ministry.     The  first  who  exet 
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Xefraotion  Segalia 

dMd  this  office  was  the  Rev.  John  ins  drinki,  saline  purgatives,  etc*  Re- 
McMillan,  who  in  1706  demitted  his  f rigerants  in  medicine  and  surgery  are 
charge  as  narish  minister  of  Balmaghie,  also  applied  externally  in  the  form  of 
and  in  1748  he  met  with  a  coadjutor  freesing-mixtures  prepared  with  salt  and 
in  the  Bev.  Thomas  Naime,  whereupon  pounded  ice  for  the  purpose  of  lowering 
these  two  constituted  a  Reformed  Pres-  the  temperature  of  any  particular  part 
bytery  in  1743.    In  1810  three  presby-  of  the  body. 

teries  were  formed,  and  hi  1811  a  synod  B^frig^eration  See  Aefrifferaior. 
was  constituted.  The  number  of  presby-  -"^^"B^rawoil.  -^ 
teries  was  afterwards  increased  to  six,  S.efri?eTfl.tor  (  re-frij'er-ft-tur ) ,  a 
and  the  number  of  ministers  rose  to  about  **^***5^*  «*"*'*  name  applied  to  cool- 
forty.  In  1876  a  large  portion  of  them  ing  apparatus  of  various  kinds.  One 
united  with  the  Free  Church  of  Scot-  kind  is  an  apparatus  for  cooling  wort, 
land.  The  Reformed  Presbyterians  have  beer,  etc.,  consisting  of  a  large  shallow 
established  themselves  in  the  United  vat  traversed  by  a  continuous  pipe 
States  but  constitute  a  small  fraction  through  which  a  steam  of  cold  water  is 
of  the  total  Presbyterian  membership.  passed.  The  wort,  etc.,  runs  in  one  dl- 
Be^frAfitlon  (re-frak'shun),  the  de-  rection  and  the  water  in  another,  so 
ACAiavbiuu  je^tion  ^^  chanee  of  di-  that  the  delivery  end  of  the  wort  is 
rection  impressea  upon  rays  of  light  ob-  exposed  to  the  coolest  part. of  the  stream 
liquely  incident  upon  and  passing  of  water.  Another  kind  of  refrigerator 
through  a  smooth  surface  bounding  two  is  a  chest  or  chamber  holding  a  supply 
media  not  homogeneous,  as  air  and  of  ice  to  cool  provisions  and  prevent 
water, —  or  upon  rays  traversing  a  them  spoiling  in  warm  weather;  or  a 
medium,  the  destiny  of  which  is  not  uni-  vessel  surrounded  by  a  freezlng-mixtunt 
fonn,  as  the  atmosphere.  (See  Optica.)  used  in  the  manufacture  of  K:e-cream. 
A  familiar  instance  of  refraction  is  the  ices,  etc  Refrigeration  is  now  conducted 
broken  appearance  which  a  stick  pre-  on  a  large  scale  in  cold-storage  establish- 
sents  when  -  thrust  partly  into  clear  ments,  in  which  air  cooled  to  a  low  tem  • 
water,  the  portion  in  the  water  ap-  perature  is  emploved  as  the  agent 
parently  taking  a  different  direction  from  B^fn^A  Cref'tg),  Cities  of.  See 
the    other    portion.    Qlass,^    water,    and  **^***8''    Ciiie$  of  Refuge. 

person    who 
n    a    foreign 

persecution    for    re- 

numerically  by  a  number  known  as  the  ligious  or  political  opinions.  A  large 
indew  of  refraction.  Atmospheric  re-  historical  movement  of  this  kind  oc- 
fraction  is  the  apparant  angular  eleva-  curred  when  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was 
tion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  above  their  repealed  in  France  (1685).  Such  were 
true  places,  caused  by  the  refraction  of  the  oppressions  tlien  put  upon  the  Prot- 
the  rays  of  light  in  their  passage  through  estants  by  the  dominant  Roman  Catholic 
the  earth'b  atmosphere,  so  that  In  con-  party  that  800,(X)0  of  the  former,  it  is 
flequence  of  this  refraction  the  heavenly  estimated,  sought  refuge  in  England, 
bodies  appear  higher  than  they  really  Denmark,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and 
are.  It  is  greatest  when  the  body  is  on  Germany,  France  suffering  seriously  by 
the  horizon,  and  diminishes  all  the  way  the  forced  emigration  of  its  ablest  in- 
to the  zenith,  where  it  is  nothing.  Don-  dustrial  population. 
hie  refraction  is  the  separation  of  a  ray  V^fiAl  ('^'sal)*  a  small  portable  organ 
of  light  into  two  separate  parts,  by  pass-  ••■^S'***  played  with  the  fingers  of  the 
ing  throush  certain  transparent  mediums,  right  hand,  the  left  being  used  in  work- 
as  Iceland-spar,  one  part  being  called  the  ing  the  bellows.  It  was  much  used  duiv 
ordinary  ray,  the  other  the  extraordinary  ing  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
ray.    All    crystals    except    those    whose  turies. 

three  axes  are  equal  exhibit  double  re-  "RaimiIio    (re-g&Hi-a),   the  emblems  or 

fraction.  JMS^iiu  jngignja  of  royalty.    The  re- 

S.ef rftfitor     ^'     Rbfbaotzno     Telb-  galia  of  England  consist  of  the  crown, 

^   SCOPE.    See  Tete$cope.  scepter  with  the  cross,  the  verge  or  rod 

Aefrifirerftnt      (r&-frij'er-ant),acool-  with  the  dove,  the  so-called  staff  of  Ed^ 

'^^*  o                inif     medicine,     whkh  ward  the  Confessor,  several  swords,  the 

directly  diminishes  the  force  of  the  cir-  ampulla  for  the  sacred  oil,  the  spurs  of 

culation,  and  reduces  bodily  beat  with-  chivalry,     and     several     other     articles, 

out  any  diminution   of  nervous  energy.  These  are  preserved  in  the  jewel-room  in 

The  agents  usually  regarded  as  refriger-  the   Tower  of   London.    The   regalia  of 

ants  are  weak  vegetable  acids,  or  very  Scotland  consist  of  the  crown,  the  scepter, 

greatly  diluted  mineral  acids;  effervesc-  and   the   sword   of   state.    They,    with 


cne    oiner    portion,    uiass,    water,    ana o^    v%%%ee  of  Kefuge. 

other  solids  and  fluids  each  have  a  dif-  S.Afii9ee   (  ref-H-je'  )»    a    p 

ferent    power    of    refraction,    and    this  **^'^"'6^''  seeks    safety    in 

power   in   each  case   may   be   expressed  country    to    escape    persecutic 
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Mveral  other  refal  decorations,  are  ex-  minority,  absence,  or  dieability  of  the 
hibitei)  within  the  crown-room  in  the  king  or  queen.  In  most  hereditary  gov- 
ernments the  maxim  is,  that  this  ofl~ 


hce 
belongs  to  the  nearest  relative  of  the 
sovereign  capable  of  undertaking  it; 
but  this  rule  is  subject  to  manv  limita- 
tions.—  In  the  English  universities  the 
name  is  aiven  to  members  with  peculiar 
duties  of  instruction  or  government. 
In  the  United  States  there  are  regents 
of  various  educational,  benevolent  and 
public  institutions. 

•ocepMZiM),  a  very  beautiful  bird  of 
Australia,  belonging  to  the  family  Meli- 
phagid»  or  honey-eaters.  The  color  of 
the  plumage  b  golden  yellow  and  deep 
velvety  black.    It  was  discovered  during 


Bsgsl,  from  sn  old  pslntiiig. 

castle  of  Edinburgh.  The  term  is  also 
improperly  appliecf  to  the  insignia,  deco- 
rations, etc.,  of  orders,  secret  societies, 
etc,  and  similar  institutions. 

Beeratta  (re-»*^*^'  originally  a  gon- 
Mfv^»vvc»  j^j^     j^^^     jj^i^i     annually 

with  great  pomp  at  Venice,  and  now  ap- 
plied to  any  important  showy  sailing  or 
rowing  race,  in  which  a  number  of  yachts 
or  boats  contend  fer  prises. 

Eegrelation  L*^"i-»'SSi^'gi^'^ 

the  phenomena  presented  by  two  pieces 
of  melting  ice  when  brought  into  con- 
tact at  a  temperature  above  the  freezing 
point.  In  such  a  case  congelation  and 
cohesion  take  place.  Not  only  does 
this  occur  in  air,  but  also  in  water  at 
such  a  temperature  as  100^  Fabr.    The 

Rhenomenon,  first  observed  by  Faraday, 
I  of  importance  in  the  theory  of  glacier 
movements.    See  Qlacier; 

Eegreneration  [^^T^'^^^^J^ 

alent  used  by  the  English  translators  of 
the  Bible  for  the  Greek  word  paUn^ 
aenetto,  which  occurs  only  twice  in  the 
New  Testament,  in  Matt,  xix,  28  and  in 
Titus  ill,  5.  In  the  former  passage  the 
term  is  applied  generally  to  the  gospe« 
dispensation  as  a  process  of  renovation; 
in  the  latter  it  is  used  as  descriptive  of 
the  process  of  individual  salvation.  An 
<dauivalent  term  is  used  in  1  Peter  1,  8, 
where  it  is  translated  'b^otten  us 
again ; '  and  in  one  or  two  other  pas- 
saces  regeneration,  as  a  theological  term, 
refers  to  the  doctrine  of  a  change  effected 
upon  men  by  divine  grace,  in  order  to  fit 
them  for  being  partakers  of  the  divine 
favor,  and  for  being  admitted  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

Besrent  («>°t);   a   person   who  gov- 
o  ems    a    kingdom    during    the 


Regoni-bird  SttiMiu  chfytoevphMmt) , 


the  regency  of  George  IV,  and  was 
named  in  compliment  to  him. 

Aeggio  di  Calabria  ^^^^^a^^^^. 

ium  JuUi)^  a  seaport  of  South  Italy, 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  Strait  of  Mes- 
sina, a  handsome  and  beautifully-situ- 
ated town.  The  principal  edifice  is  the 
cathedral,  a  spacious  basilica.  The 
seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  with  manu- 
factures of  silk,  linen,  pottery,  perfume, 
etc,  it  was  destroyed  ov  a  violent  earth- 
quake in  December,  1908,  together  with 
many  smaller  places  in  the  province,  and 
the  city  of  Messina,  in  Sicily.  The 
greater  part  of  its  population  of  about 
45,000  perished. 

Keggio  neU'  EmiUa  ^f  J?//)!*: 

town  of  North  Italy,  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name,  15  miles  w.  v,  w. 
of  Modoia.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and 
ramparts,  has  regular  streets,  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  has  an  ancient  cathedral 
with  a  lofty  dome,  and  several  other 
churches,  a  handsome  town-house,  mu- 
seum, library,  theater;  manufactures  ol 
linen  and  silk  goods,  nud  a  trai.-  nx 
catUe     and     wine.     Pop.     70.411).     the 
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Begillns 


Beg^ult 


province   of   Reggio   lies   between   those 
of  Parma  on  the  west  and  Modena  on 
the  east;  area,  877  square  miles. 
Renllns     (  P  e  •  J  i  l  u  s  ) ,  anciently  a 

ium,  to  the  southeast  of  Rome  (site  un- 
certain), celebrated  for  a  great  batUe 
between  the  Romans  and  Latins  in  B.a 
490 

R««iment   ffi^^iJlieS,  tti' 

an  administradye  division  of  an  army, 
and  consisting  of  on  a  or  more  battalions 
of  infantry  or  of  several  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  commanded  by  a  colonel  and 
otber  oiBcers.  A  regiment  Is  the  largest 
permanent  asL'ociation  of  soldiers,  and 
the  third  subdivision  of  an  army  corps, 
several  regiments  going  to  a  origade, 
and  several  brigades  to  a  division. 
These  combinations  are  temporary,  while 
in  the  regiments  the  same  officers  serve 
continually,  and  in  command  of  the  same 
body  of  men.  The  strength  of  a  regi- 
ment may  vary  greatly,  as  each  may 
comprise  any  number  of  battalions.  In 
the  United  States  army  an  artillery 
regiment  consists  of  twelve  batteries, 
and  has  595  enlisted  men;  a  cavalrr 
regiment  comprises  twelve  troops  each 
numbering  seventy-eight  privates;  an  in- 
fantry regiment  contains  ten  companies, 
the  number  of  privates  varying  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  men  in  each  company. 
In  Britain,  under  the  new  army  organi- 
sation, the  country  is  divided  into  regi- 
mental districts. 

Re^Tm.  1 P*  ■  S^^^  ) »  capital  of  the 
'n«&il^»  i^vince  of  Saskatchewan, 
in  the  Canadian  Northwest,  a  rising 
town  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
situated  near  the  fertile  wheat  district 
of  the  Qu'appelle  Valley.  Pop.  (1911) 
80,213. 

Regiomontanus  L'sK^^fGe^i;; 

astronomer,  whose  real  name  was  Johann 
M filler,  was  born  at  Kttnlgsberg  (in 
IjStin  Regiomontum) ,  in  Franconia,  in 
1430:  died  in  1475.  He  was  educated 
St  Leipzig;  studied  mathematics  at 
Vienna:  accompanied  Cardinal  Bessarlon 
tc  Rome,  where  Beza  gave  him  further 
instmctions  in  Greek  literature,  which 
enabled  him  to  complete  a  new  abridg- 
ment in  Latin  of  the  Almagest  of  Piclemit 
(Venice,  1490).  In  1471  he  built  an 
observatory  at  Nfirnburg,  but  he  re- 
turned to  Rome  on  the  invitation  of 
Sixtus  IV,  who  employed  him  in  the  re- 
formation of  the  calender. 
TLMri  ftf^r  (  re'Jhht^r ) ,  a  device  for  an- 
Jh^xnier  tomatically  indicating  the 
number  of  revolutions  made  or  amount 
of  work  done  by  machinc^ry;  or  record- 


ing steam,  air,  or  water  pressurs*  or 
other  data,  by  means  of  apparatus  de- 
riving motion  from  the  object  whose 
force,  distance,  velocity,  direction,  eleva- 
tion, or  numerical  amount  it  is  desired 
to  ascertain.  In  music,  the  compass  of 
a  yoioe  or  instrument,  or  a  portion  of 
the  compass  of  a  voice;  as  the  upper, 
middle,  or  lower  register.  Also,  an 
organ  stop,  or  the  knob  or  handle  by 
means  of  which  the  performer  commands 
any  given  stop. —  Cash  Rbqibtbb,  an 
apparatus  now  widely  in  use  in  stores 
for  registering  the  amount  of  cash  re- 
ceived for  sales. 

Begistration  of  Births,  Deaths 
and  Marriages.    ^^^J^^^lVl 

riages,  and  burials  were  instituted  by 
Lord  Cromwell  while  he  was  yicar-gen- 
eral  to  Henry  VIII,  and  subsequently 
regulated  by  various  acts  of  parliament. 
No  thorough  system,  however,  existed 
until  in  1830  a  Registration  Act  was 
passed  applicable  to  England  and  Wales, 
which  has  been  amended  by  subsequent 
acts.  Somewhat  similar  systems  exist 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  the  United 
States  the  record  of  deaths  has  always 
been  tolerably  accurate.  The  officiating 
minister,  priest,  or  magistrate  at  a  wed- 
ding, and  the  physician  or  midwife  at  a 
birth,  are  required,  under  penalty  for 
failure  to  do  so,  to  report  to  the  proper 
office  the  name,  age,  sex,  nativity,  color, 
and  social  condition  of  the  persons  who 
mariy,  and  the  sex  and  color  of  children 
bom,  with  nativity  of  the  parents.  As 
registration  Is  not  within  the  scope  of 
federal  legislation,  much  depends  upon  the 
co-operation  of  the  States  and  cities. 

Begistration    of    Electors. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  no  general 
hiw  requiring  the  registration  of  voters; 
but  34  States  have  registration  laws, 
without  compliance  with  which  no  man 
can  vote.  Partial  registration,  as  in 
cities,  or  cities  and  villages  is  required 
in  several  other  States. 

Ec^tration  of  Titles,  ^l^'^ 

tem. 

ins  Professors  ^at^iiS',  )^,^ 

to  those  professors  in  the  Eni^ish  uni- 
versities whose  chairs  were  founded  by 
Henry  VIII.  In  the  Scotch  universities, 
the  same  name  is  given  to  those  profes- 
sors whose  professorships  were  founded 
by  the  crown. 

»«gnault  ^-/4df  "3Sn.?^ 

nhysidst,   born  in   1810;   died  in  1878. 
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He  was  educated  at  the  £cole  Polytech- 
nique,  Paris;  became  professor  at  this 
institution    in    1840,    and    professor    of 

{>hyBics-  at  the  GoU€(e  4e  France  the  f Gl- 
owing year;  chief  engineer  of  mines  in 
1841 ;  and  director  of  the  porcelain  man* 
ufacture  at  Sevres  in  1854.  He  pub- 
lished Court  EUmentaire  de  Chimie,  and 
Premien  EUmenU  de  Ckimie,  both  pop- 
ular works. 

!Rl^9n1iift  (reg'a-lus),  a  name  oric- 
■°*6*"*^*  inally  applied  by  the  3- 
chemists  to  antimony.  The  term  is  now 
used  in  a  generic  sense  for  metals  in 
different  stages  of  purity,  but  which 
still  retain  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
the  impurities  they  contained  In  the 
state  of  ore. 

Se^nlnfl  Mabous  ArnLins,  a  Ro- 
Mr^5  uAtAOj     jjjj^    aeneral,    who    was 

made  consul  a  second  time  in  256  bjo^ 
and  was  eng&zed  in  a  war  with  Car^ 
tbage,  in  which  he  destroyed  their  fleet 
and  landed  his  army  in  Africa.  In  the 
following  year,  however,  he  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Carthaginians. 
Sent  to  Rome  on  parole  by  his  captors 
to  negotiate  peace,  Regulus  patriotically 
persuaded  his  countrymen  to  continue 
the  war  and  returned  to  captivity,  where 
he  died  under  torture. 
BrCichcnbach  (rt'^n-bA'»),  a  town 
MT^^AvuvuMMvu  ^£  Prussia,  province 
of  Silesia,  30  miles  southwest  of  Breslau, 
on  the  Peile.  It  has  woolen  and  cotton 
manufactures.    i*op.  (1910)  16,581. 

Reichenbach,  ?„  'tird^L  \"od°'7 

miles  southeast  of  Zwickau.  It  has  man- 
ufactures of  woolen  and  cotton  goods; 
worsted  and  cotton  mills;  dye-works  and 
bleachfields;  machine  works,  foundries* 
etc..  and  a  large  trade.  Pop.  (1910) 
29,&5. 

«wvAv«&^uMc»vM9  y^j^^  ^  German  sci- 
entist, bom  at  Stuttgart  in  1788;  died 
in  1869.  He  studied  law  and  natural 
science  at  Tdbincen;  established  exten- 
sive works  in  Moravia,  at  which  ma- 
chinery, castings  (statues,  etc),  wood 
vinegar,  tar,  etc.,  were  produced;  pub- 
lished a  monograph  on  geology;  and  gave 
bis  attention  to  animal  magnetism,  in 
connection  with  which  he  believed  he 
had  discovered  a  new  force  called  od, 
regarding  which  he  published  various 
works.  This  supposed  discovery  is  no 
longer  credited.  He  Is  credited  with 
some  chemical  discoveries.  In  particular 
flf  paraffin  and  creasote. 

Eeichenberg  „<f*JSaV  o*n*X 

Neisse,  56  miles  v.  n.  b.  ef  Prague.     If  is 


the  center  of  the  woolen  manufacture  o 
Northern  Bohemia,  in  connection  wit! 
which  industry  there  are  a  great  nnmbe 
of  establishments  in  the  town  an 
neighborhood.    Pop.  (1010)  36,360. 

EeichenhaU   («'^°;^,J»;  -  ^- 

southeast  of  Munich,  situated  in  th( 
midst  of  romantic  scenery,  on  the  Saal 
It  has  one  of  the  most  important  salt 
works  in  the  kingdom,  the  salt  beini 
obtained  from  brine  springs.  The  brim 
is  also  used  for  bathing  purposes.  Pop 
4927.  ^^ 

BeicllStaff  ('J*«'4^*5  German  reich 
«Mrv«v«M>v«.^    a  kmgdom,  and  top,  a  day 

a  diet),  tlie  imperial  parliameot  of  Ger 

many,   which  assembles  at  Berlin.     Se< 

BundetraiK  Oermany, 

Djiiii    (i'^)t   Matnk,    juvenile   writer 

•"^***  bom  in  the  north  of  Ireland  ii 

1818;  died  in  1883.    His  love  of  adven 

ture    took    him    to    America,    where    h( 

traveled  extensively  as  hunter  or  trader 

joined  the  United  States  army  in  1S41 

and    fought   in    the   Mexican   war.     H< 

afterwards  returned  to  London,  where  b< 

became  well  known  as  a  writer  of  thrill 

ing    juvenile     stories,     many     of     then 

based  on  his  American  experiences,  sud 

as    the    Ri^   Ranger»f    Scalp    Hunien 

The   War   TraU^    The  Heodlest   Haree 

man,  etc. 

Thomas,  a  Scottish  philosopher 

bora  in  1710  at  Strachan,  Kin 

cardineshire.    He  was  educated  at  Mari 

schal  College,  Aberdeen,  and  in  1737  wai 

presented  to  the  living  of  New  Machai 

in  Aberdeenshire.     His  first  philosophica 

work  was  an  E99ay  on  Quantity  (i748) 

in  which  he  replied  to  Hutcheson,  wh< 

had  maintained  that  mattiematical  termi 

can  be  applied  to  measure  moral  quail 

ties.    In  1752  the  professors  of  King*i 

Ck>llege,  Aberdeen,  elected  Reid  professo: 

of  moral  pbilosophv  in  that  college;  am 

in    1764    he    published    his    well-knowi 

woriE,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mim 

on    the   Principte$    of    Common    Senee 

The    same    year    he    succeeded     Adan 

Smith  as  professor  of  moral  philosophy 

in  Glasgow  University,  a_position  whid 

he  occupied  until  1781.     His  otho*  writ 

ings    are,    E»iay9    on    the    Intelleotua 

Powers  of  Man  and  E%%ay9  on  the  Ae 

tive  Powers  of  the  Human  Mind,     Hit 

philosophy     was     directed     against     th< 

principles  and  inferences  of  Berkeley  anc 

Hume,  to  which  he  opposed  the  doctrine 

of    Common     Sense     (which    see).     H 

was   the  earliest  expounder  of  what   ii 

known  as  the  Scottish  School  of  Philos 

ophv,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  Dn 

^Id  Stewart  and  Sir  William  Hamilton 
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His  doctrines  were  adopted  also  by  sev- 
eral eminent  French  philosophers.  He 
died  in  October,  1796. 
"SjtiA  Whitelaw  (1837^1912),  an 
**^****  American  editor  and  ambassador, 
bom  at  Xenia,  Ohio,  graduated  from 
Miami  University  in  1856.  After  editorial 
work  on  several  Ohio  papers  he  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
becoming  editor  and  proprietor  in  1872. 
He  was  Minister  to  France  1889-92 ;  Re- 

Jublican  candidate  for  Vice-President  in 
892 :  Special  Ambassador  to  Great  Brit- 
ain for  Queen's  Jubilee,  1897;  and  for 
Coronation  of  Edward  VII,  1902:  Ambas- 
sador to  Great  Britain  from  1905.  He 
died  in  London,  December  15,  1912. 
H^iiiairillA  a  city  of  Rockingham  Co., 
Jl^iaSYUie,  North  Carolina,  70  miles 
N.  w.  of  Raleigh.  It  has  tobacco  and 
cotton  interests.  Pop.  (1920)  5338. 
Spi^ate  (rl'gfit).  a  town  of  Surrey, 
Aei^ie  Englanci,  23  miles  8.  of  Lon- 
don.    Pop.  28,505. 

Eexgn  of  Terror,  ^^^^  ^^^t 

tion,  conspicuous  for  its  horrors  and  cruel- 
ties, under  the  leadership  of  Robespierre 
and  Marat.  It  is  generally  considered  to 
extend  from  January  21,  1793,  the  date 
of  the  execution  of  Louis  XIV,  to  July  28, 
1794,  when  Roespierre  and  other  san- 
guinarv  leaders  were  guillotined  on  the 
spot  where  their  victims  had  been  killed. 

l^AiTi  ifi^i^r  (rfin'der),  a  species  of 
Aeinaeer       ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  northern 

parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  the  Cervua 
iarandus  or  Tarandus  rangifer.     It  has 


l%rs  of  the  male  are  much  larger  than 
those  of  the  female.  These  antlers, 
which  are  annually  shed  and  renewed  by 
both  sexes,  are  remarkable  for  the  size 
of  the  branch  which  cornea  off.  near  the 
base,  called  the  brow  antler.  The  body 
is  of  a  thick  and  square  form,  and  the 
legs  shorter  in  proportion  than  those  of 
the  red-deen  Their  size  varies  much  ac- 
cording to  the  climate,  those  in  the  higher 
Arctic  regions  being  the  largest;  about  4 
feet  6  inches  may  be  given  as  the  average 
height  of  a  full-grown  specimen.  The 
reindeer  is  keen  of  sight,  swift  of  foot, 
being  capable  of  maintaining  a  speed  of 
9  or  10  miles  an  hour  for  a  long  time, 
and  can  easily  draw  a  weight  of  200 
lbs.,  besides  the  sledge  to  which  they 
are  usually  attached  when  used  as  beasts 
of  draught  Among  the  Laplanders  the 
reindeer  is  a  substitute  for  the  horse, 
the  cow,  and  the  sheep,  as  he  fumishei) 
food,  clothing,  and  the  means  of  con- 
veyance. The  reindeer  has,  of  late  years, 
been  introduced  into  Alaska  and  Labra- 
dor, and  promises  to  be  of  great  utility 
to  the  natives. 

Eeindeer  Moss,  ;i,^|^}-^f--f- 

constitutes  almost  the  sole  winter  food 
for  reindeer,  etc.,  in  high  northern  lati- 
tudes, where  it  sometimes  attains  the 
height  of  1  foot  Its  taste  is  slightly 
pungent  and  acrid,  and  when  boiled  it 
forms  a  ^lly  possessing  nutritive  and 
tonic  properties. 

Eeineke  Fnchs  ^^'"I^Jf"*"^- 
Beinforced  Concrete.    ^^  ^'^ 
sing  Fever   t^etiT'sl^ed 

from  the  fact  that  during  the  period  of 
convalescence  a  relapse  of  all  the  symp- 
toms occurs,  and  this  may  be  repeated 
more  than  once.  It  is  usually  regarded 
as  an  epidemic  and  contagious  disease. 
See  Fever, 

Ttplatiinfv  ^  term  used  by  Edwin 
ilreiaUVlXy,     Einstein,     professor     of 

Ehysics  in  the  University  of  Prague,  Bo- 
emia,  to  describe  his  theory  with  regard 
to  time  and  space.  Briefly,  he  discarded 
absolute  time  and  s^ace  and  made  them  in 
every  instance  relative  to  moving  systems, 
insisting  that  if  there  were  no  sun,  no 
earth  and  other  celestial  bodies  time  and 
space  could  not  exist  at  all.  Consult  E. 
Cunningham's  Principle  of  Relativity; 
R.  D.  Carmichael's  Relativity, 


Relaps 


Rdndeer  iCervus  tarandus) 


branched,    recurved,    round    antlers,    the 
summits  of  which  are  palmated ;   the  ant- 


up 


Release     <r6-l6s'),  in  Uw,  signifies, 
"^^  general  a  person's  giving     . 

or  discharging  the  right  or  action  he  has 
or  claims  to  have  against  another  or 
against  his  lands. 
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RAlifiA  (rel'iks),  remains  of  talnti  and 
*"^"*^"  martyrs  or  objects  connected 
with  them,  and  especially  memorials  of 
the  life  and  passion  of  our  Lord,  to 
which  worship  or  a  special  veneration 
is  sanctioned  and  pracaced  both  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  Churches. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  regard  to  relics  was  fixed  by 
the  Council  of  Trent,  which  decreed  in 
1563  that  veneration  should  be  paid  to 
relics  as  instruments  through  which  God 
bestows  benefits  on  men;  a  doctrine 
which  has  been  rejected  by  all  Protest- 
ant churches.  The  veneration  of  relics 
is  not  peculiar  to  Christianity,  but  has 
found  a  place  in  nearly  every  form  of 
relifion.  Buddhism  is  remarkable  for 
tbe  extent  to  which  relic-worship  has 
been  carried  in  it  The  orifin  of  relic 
worship  or  veneration  in  tbe  Christian 
church  is  generally  associated  with  the 
reverence  paid  by  the  early  Christians  to 
the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  and  to  objects 
associated  with  their  memory.  Roman 
Catholics  believe  that  relics  are  some- 
times made  by  God  instruments  of  heal- 
ing and  other  miracles,  and  that  they 
are  capable  of  bestowing  spiritual  graces. 
The  Council  of  Trent  required  bishops 
to  decide  on  their  authenticity.  In 
course  of  time  great  abuses  grew  up  in 
regard  to  relics;  and  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  add  that  the  articles  venerated 
as  relics  multiplied  beyond  measure. 
Not  only  did  those  of  which  the  supply 
was  necessarily  limited,  as  the  wood  of 
the  true  cross  and  the  relics  of  apostles 
and  early  martyrs,  become  conunon  and 
accessible  to  an  astonishing  degree,  but 
the  most  puerile  and  even  ridiculous  ob- 
jects were  presented  as  fitting  symbols 
for  veneration  from  their  association 
with  some  saint  or  martyr,  and  were 
credited  with  the  most  astounding  mira- 
cles. Such  abuses  have  been  greatly 
modified  since  the  Reformation. 
Kelief  (i^i^f)*  ^  sculpture  and  archi- 
Ai^Ax^x  t^ture,  is  the  projection  of  a 
figure  above  or  beyond  the  surface  upon 
which  it  is  formed.  According  to  the 
degree  of  projection  a  figure  is  described 
as  in  high,  middle,  or  low  relief.  High 
relief  {alto-riUevo)  is  that  in  which  the 
figures  project  at  least  one-half  of  their 
apparent  circumference  from  the  surface 
upon  which  they  are  formed;  low  relief 
(hoMO'Tilievo)  consists  of  figures  raised 
but  not  detached  from  a  nat  surface; 
whi!e  middle  relief  (megteo-riUevo)  lies 
between  these  two  forms.  See  Btu^relieU 
AH<HrUievo, 

Eelinon  <«^«J'«n),    the    feeling    of 
^^    o  reverence  which  men  enter- 

tain towards  a  Supreme  Being  or  to  any 


order  of  beings  conceived  bv  them  as  de- 
manding reverence  from  the  possession 
of  superhuman  control  over  the  destiny 
of  man  or  the  powers  of  nature;  more 
especially  the  recognition  of  God  as  an 
object  of  worship,  love,  and  obedience. 
Religion  denotes  the  infiuences  and  mo- 
tives to  human  duty  which  are  found 
in  the  character  and  will  of  the  deity, 
while  morally,  in  its  ordinary  sense,  is 
concerned  with  man*s  duty  to  his  fellows. 
As  distingubhed  from  theelogy,  religion 
is  subjective,  inasmuch  as  it  relates  to 
the  feelings;  while  theology  is  objective, 
as  it  denotes  the  system  of  beliefs,  ideas, 
or  conceptions  which  man  entertains 
respecting  the  God  whom  he  worships. 
Religion  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  ac- 
cording to  Max  Mailer,  is  a  mental  fac- 
ulty by  means  of  which  man  is  enabled 
to  apprehend  the  Infinite  under  different 
names  and  under  varying  disguises,  and 
this  independent  of,  or  even  in  spite  of, 
sense  and  reason;  being  also  a  faculty 
which  distinguishes  man  from  tbe  brutes. 
Another,  and  a  very  common  use  of  the 
term,  applies  it  to  a  body  of  doctrines 
handed  down  by  tradition,  or  in  canonical 
books,  and  accompanied  by  a  certain  out- 
ward system  of  observances  or  acts  of 
worship.  In  this  sense  we  speak  of  the 
Jewish,  the  Christian,  the  Hindu,  etc., 
religions.  Religions  in  this  sense  are 
divided  into  two  great  classes,  polythe- 
istic and  monotheistic;  that  is,  those 
recognising  a  plurality  of  deities  and 
those  that  recognise  but  one.  (See  Pciy- 
iheifn,  Monoiheiim.)  A  dualistic  class 
may  also  be  established,  in  which  two 
chief  deities  are  recognized,  and  a 
heKotheieiio,  in  which  there  are  one  chief 
and  a  number  of  minor  deities.  In  some 
religions  masric,  fetishism,  animal  wor- 
ship, belief  in  ghosts  and  demons,  etc, 
play  an  important  part  The  most  re- 
markable reliffious  conquests  in  history 
are  that  of  Judaism,  which  effected  the 
establishment  of  a  national  religion, 
originally  that  of  a  single  family,  in  a 
hostile  territory  by  force  of  arms  and 
expulsion  or  extinction  of  the  previous 
inhabitants;  that  of  Christianity,  which, 
by  the  power  of  persuasion  and  in  the 
midst  of  persecution,  overthrew  the 
polytheism  of  the  most  enlightened  na- 
tions of  antiquity;  that  of  Mohamme- 
danism, which,  partly  by  persuasion,  but 
more  by  force,  established  itself  on  the 
site  of  the  eastern  empire  of  Christianity, 
and  extended  its  sway  over  a  population 
partly  idolatrous  and  partly  Christian; 
and  that  of  Buddhism,  which,  being  ex- 
pelled by  persecution  or  otherwise  from 
India,  where  it  had  widely  disseminated 
itself    by    conversion,    spread    itself    by 
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moral  Baaslon  over  the  larger  portion  of  adopted  against  Dissenters  lu  the  reign 

Eastern  Asia.    All  these  religions,  with  of  Queen  Anne.    Even  in  the  reign  of 

the  exception  of  Buddhism,   which  may  Qeorge  III  conditions  were  attached  to 

perhaps  be  considered  atheistic,  are  mono-  the  toleration   of  Dissenting  preachers ; 

theistic  systems.  and    civil    enactments    against    Roman 

Various  estimates  have  been  made  of  Catholics  have  been  repealed  only  within 

the    diffusion    of    the    various    religious  the  nineteenth  century.    Religious  libertv 

creeds  over  the  world.    These  are  neces-  was  introduced  in  Prussia  by  Frederick 

sarily  very  loose  and  often  differ  widely  the  Great,  but  contravened  by  bis  immedi- 

from  each  other.    A  recent  estimate  iiB  ate  successor.     The  state  at  present  in 

the  following :  —  Prussia,  without,  perhaps,  actually  dictat- 

n^§«^^i^  ^nA  Tm^^imkm                   AioossiMO  *?«:  to  private   individuals,  maintains  a 

S^^^S?            Sa'SJ'SS  -ngilfint  control  over  ecclesiastical  organ- 

BomuiCati>obe» SS'^'SS  i»tion,  the  education  of  the  clergy,  and 

Mohmrnnedmii J27.040.000  all  public  matters  connected  with  re- 
Hindus 215.512,000  ligion.     Reliffious   liberty   has  only  been 

Frotoitaats 167.000.000  established    in    Austria    by    statutes    of 

AnimiiU 161.272.000  1867-68.     Italy    first   enjoyed    the    same 

Boddhsto          140.047,000  advantage   under    Victor    Emmanuel    II. 

iCsth^ 121.000W)  2?®  government    of   France,   ever   since 

2fi0i5jQ00  ^^®    revolution,    has    always    been    of   a 

' w«io««lI  paternal    character,    and    practically    re- 

14.W2W)  fij^ous     liberty     is     limited     there.     In 

Aelinon    Estabubhsd,  the  form  of  Spain,   at   one   time    the   most   despotic 

o        >   religion    recognized   as   na-  state    in    Europe,    restricted    liberty    of 

tional    in    a    country.    See    E9tahUaked  worship  was  allowed  in  1876.    Religious 

Church,  persecution      was      actively      conducted 

1^A1ily1A11a  T.iliArfir    or  Lxbebtt  of  against  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Russia 

xvtsu^xuuB  laucrty^  Conbciknce,  is  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Nicho- 

the  recognition  and  assertion  by  the  state  las,  and  full   religious  liberty  does  not 

of  the  right  of  every  man,  in  the  profes-  yet   exist.    Since    the   Crimean   war   re- 

sion  of  opinion  and  in  the  outward  forms  ligious    liberty    has    been    recognised    in 

and   requirements  of   religion,   to   do  or  Turkey.    Toleration      has      thus      been 

abstain    from    doing    whatever    his    In-  slowly    advancins    in    Europe    since    the 

dividual    conscience    or    sense    of    right  Reformation,  and  its  recent  progress  has 

suggests.     Religious  liberty  is  opposed  to  been  extensive;  yet  even  in  the  most  ad- 

the  imposition  by  the  state  of  any  arbi-  vanced    countries    the    state    of    public 

trarv  restrictions  upon  forms  of  worship  opinion  on  this  subject  is  still  far  from 

or  the  propagation  of  religious  opinions,  beina  satisfactory.     In  the  United  States 

or  to  the  enacting  of  anv  binding  forms  religious  liberty  has  always  been  recog- 

of  worship  or  belief.    The  limit  of  re-  nlzed,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  the  freest 

ligious  liberty  is  necessarily  the  right  of  nation  on  the  earth, 

the  state  to  maintain  order,  prevent  ex-  B.Aliniiorv    ^  rel-i-kwar'i ).   a  box   or 

cesses,  and  guard  against  encroachments  **^"H****J    casket  in  which  relics  are 

upon  private  right.    In  the  organisation  kept     See  Relics. 

of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government  PAmfiinder  (re-mfln'd^r).  in  law,  is 
which  prevailed  from  Constantino  to  the  J*'*'***"'***'**^*  a  limited  estate  or  tenure 
Reformation  persecution  extended  to  all  In  lands,  tenements,  or  rents,  to  be  en- 
dissenters  from  the  established  creed,  and  joyed  after  the  expiration  of  another 
universal    submission    to    the    dominant  particular  estate. 

church  became  the  condition  of  religious  SATn1lfl.n9    (rem-bftng'),    a    town    of 

peace  throughout  Christendom,   religious  ^•^'^""^"s    Java,   in   uie   province  of 

liberty  being  unknown.    The  contest  of  same  name,  60  miles  w.N.  w.  of  Sama- 

opinion  begun   at  the   Reformation   had  rang.     Its  harl)or  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 

the  effect  of  establishing  religious  liberty,  island ;  it  has  a  ffood  trade  in  ship-timber 

as  far  as  it  at  present  exists,  but  the  and    in   ship-building,   and   near    it   are 

principle  itself   was   so   far   from   being  valuable  salt-pans.    Pop.  14.000. 

understood  and  accepted  in  its  purity  by  l^jinilirflnflf    (rem'brant),   in   full 

either  party  that  it  hardly  suggested  it-  *»cmorattat  Rembrandt    Hermans? 

self  even    to    the  most   enlightened    rea-  Van  Rtn,   the   most  celebrated   painter 

soners    of   that   age.     In    Great   Britain  and  etcher  of  the  Dutch  school,  was  born 

even,  civil  liberty,  jealously  maintained,  June    15,    1606,    at    Leyden,    where    his 

was   not    understood,    by    the   dominant  father   was    a    well-to-do    miller.    Earb 

party  at  least,  to  impart  religious  liberty,  displaying  a  passionate  love  for  art.  b« 

Active    neasnres    of    intolsrance    were  received  instructions  from  Van  Swanen- 
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hatch  of  Leyden,  a  painter  of  little  note, 
and  afterwards  studied  In  Amsterdam 
Qoder  Pieter  Lastman.  But  he  soon  re- 
turned home,  and  pursued  his  labors 
there,  taking  nature  as  his  sole  guide, 
and  confining  himself  to  delineations  of 
common  life.  In  16S0  he  removed  to 
Amsterdam,  which  he  never  left  again. 
In  1634  he  married  Saskia  van  Uilen- 
burg,  daughter  of  the  burgomaster  of 
Leeu  warden.  Rembrandt  has  rendered 
her  famous  through  numerous  etched  and 
painted  portraits.  She  died  in  l&i2. 
Rembrandt  became  the  master  of  numer- 
ous pupils,  Gkrard  Douw  being  among 
the  number.  His  paintings  and  etchings 
were  soon  In  extraordinary  demand,  and 
he  must  have  acquired  a  large  income  by 
his  work,  but  his  expenditure  beems  to 
have  been  greater;  and  in  1656  he  was 
declared  bankrupt,  his  property  remain- 
bag  in  the  hands  or  trustees  till  his  death. 
This  took  place  at  Amsterdam  in  1668. 


Bnnbnndt  Via  Bya. 

Re  had  married  a  second  time,  but  tha 
second  wife's  name  is  not  known.  Rem* 
brandt  excelled  in  every  branch  of  paint- 
ing, and  his  treatment  of  light  and  shade 
has  never  been  surpassed.  His  works 
display  profound  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  pathos,  tragic  power,  humor,  and 
poetic  feeling.  His  eminence  in  portrait- 
ure may  especially  be  noted,  in  portrait- 
groups  in  particular.  His  artistic  de- 
velopment may  be  broadly  divided  into 
three  periods.  To  the  first  of  these 
(1627-89),  which  shows  less  mastery 
than  the  succeeding  two,  belong  his  8i, 
Paul,  8am9an  in  Priaan,  Simeon  in  ike 
Temple,  Leeeon  in  Anatomv  (Tulp,  the 
anatomist),  and  various  character  por- 
traits of  liis  wife  as  Queen  AriemUia, 
MtHheheha,  The  Wife  of  Samson,  etc. 
Vo  bis  zniddle  period   (16i0-54)    belong 


The  Niffht  Watch,  The  Womum  Taken  In 
AdfUtery,  TohU  and  Hie  Wife,  TM 
Burgomaeier  and  Hie  Wife,  Deeoentfrem 
the  Croii.  Portrait  of  Coppenol^  Beth' 
eheha,  and  Woman  Bathing.  Among  th€ 
works  of  his  last  period  (1655-68)  may 
be  mentioned  John  the  Baptiet  Preaching. 
Portrait  of  Jan  Si9,  The  Adoration  oi 
the  Magi,  The  SyndUx  of  Ameterdaei^ 
and  various  portraits  of  himself.  Hli 
etchings  in  technique  and  deep  suggestion 
have  not  yet  been  equaled.  He  was  the 
first  and  as  yet  the  greatest  master  of 
this  department  of  art.  Some  of  them 
have  been  sold  at  large  prices  —  Jeeue 
Healing  the  Sick,  known  as  the  Hundred- 
guelder  Piece  (1st  state),  having  been 
sold  at  the  Buccleuch  sale  in  1887  for 
1300  guineas;  and  two  others,  a  0>p- 
penol  and  Jeaue  Before  Pilate,  bringing 
1190  and  1150  guineas  respectively. 
Their  existing  values  are  much  greater 
than  this.  Of  his  works  there  are  about 
280  paintinn  and  320  etchings  extant 
and  accessible*  dating  from  1625  to  1668., 
BemieinS  (j*-mij'yus),  the  nanw 
*^  o  ***'  of  three  eminent  French 
ecclesiastics,  the  most  famous  of  whom 
(St  Remigiua  or  St  Remy)  was  bishop 
of  Rheims  for  over  seventy  years,  and  in 
496  baptized  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks, 
and  founder  of  the  French  monarchy. 

M^.uxxu5i#vu  j^,j^^  author  and  sculp- 
tor,  bom  in  St  Lawrence  Co.,  New  Yo», 
in  1861.  He  is  best  known  in  sculpture 
for  his  faithful  delineations  of  western 
scenes.  The  Broncho  Bueter  and  The 
Wounded  Bunkie,  His  works  embrace 
Poiiy  Tracks,  Crooked  Trails,  Frontier 
Sketches,  etc.    Died  1909. 

B.einillfirton  Phii^.  inventor,  bom 
jvcuuag^wa,  ^^  Litchfield,  New  York, 
in  1816;  died  in  1889.  For  25  years  he 
was  superintendent  in  the  small  arms 
factory  of  his  father,  and  by  his  inven* 
tive  skill  perfected  the  Remington  breech- 
loading  rifle  and  the  Remington  type- 
writer. 

Eemircmont  it^^^'k^r^ 

of  the  Vosges,  picturesquely  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  Vosges,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Moselle.  It  is  famous  for  its 
ancient  abbey,  and  lias  manufactures  of 
muslin,  lace,  etc,  with  a  considerable 
trade,  principally  in  cheese.     Pop.  8582. 

Eemittent  Fever  i^^^^^^iJt 

fers  a  decided  remission  of  its  violence 
during  the  course  of  the  twenty-four 
hours,  but  without  entirely  leaving  the 
patient  It  differs  from  an  intermitteiit 
fever  in  this,  that  there  is  never  a  total 
absence    of    fever.    Remittent    fever    1% 
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severe  or  otherwise  according  to  the  na-  was  graduated  in  the  N.  Y.  College  of 
tuie  of  the  climate  in  which  the  poison  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  was  professor 
is  generated.  The  autumnal  remittents  of  chemistry  at  Wuliams  College  IS*^- 
of  temperate  climates  are  comparatively  76,  and  at  Johns  Hopkins  University 
mild,  while  the  same  fever  in  the  tropics  after  1876.  In  1901  he  succeeded 
is  often  of  a  very  severe  type,  and  not  Daniel  E.  Gilman  as  president  of  the 
unfrequently  proves  fntal.  The  period  latter  institution.  He  wrote  numerous 
of  remission  varies  from  six  to  twelve  text  books,  including  The  Principles  of 
hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  Theoretical  Chemistry,  Inorganic  Chem- 
feverish  excitement  increases,  the  ex-  istry,  and  Chemical  Experiments. 
acerbation  being  often  preceded  by  a  P.eTn|i8  ^^  Romulus. 
feeling  of  chilliness.     The  abatement  of  **^******»» 

the  fever  usually  occurs  in  the  morning;  P^mugQt  (rft-mu-zA),  Chables  Fban- 
the  principal  exacerbation  generally  takes  4*au.och#  ^jg  j^jj^jjjjg^  Comte  de,  poli« 

place  towards  evening.  The  duration  of  tician  and  man  of  letters,  was  bom  at 
the  disease  is  generally  about  fourteen  Paris  in  1797;  died  in  1875.  He  was 
days,  and  it  ends  in  a  free  perspiration,  educated  at  the  Lyc6e  Napolton,  and  en- 
or  may  lapse  into  a  low  fever.  This  tered  life  as  a  journalist  and  lawyer.  He 
fever  is  often  cured  by  the  admin  is  tra-  was  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
tion  of  quinine,  which  should  be  given  at  uties  from  1830  to  1848,  was  minister 
the  commencement  of  the  remission.  A  of  the  interior  for  a  few  months  in  1840, 
simple  yet  nourishing  diet  must  also  be  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  1871- 
attended  to.  No  stimulants  must  be  al-  73,  in  both  cases  in  the  cabinet  of  M. 
lowed.  Thiers.     During    the    second    empire    he 

Hemo     ^^^*     ^^  ^^^  Remo,  lived     in     retirement,     devoting     himself 

•"^     ^'  chiefly   to   literary   pursuits.     His  works 

PATnA-n^Q^T^Tifa  See  Arminians,  include  several  on  English  subjects,  such 
Xl^mon  SXranxS.  ^^  UAngleterre  au  XVIII  Si^cle  (1856), 

P^TTiAro  (rem'u-ra),  a  genus  of  fishes  Bacon  (1857),  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
ACiuuxii  included  in  the  Goby  family,  bury  (1874),  Histoire  de  la  PhUosophie 
and  of  which  the  common  remora  en  Angleterre  depdis  Bacon  jusqu*d 
(EchenSis  remora),  or  sucking-fish,  is  Locke  (1875). —  His  mother,  Claibe 
the  typical  example.  These  fishes  have  Elizabeth  de  Veroennes,  Comtessb  de 
on  the  top  of  the  bead  a  peculiar  sucking-  R^musat  (born  in  1780;  died  in  1824), 
disk,  composed  of  a  series  of  cartilaginous  was  a  very  remarkable  woman.  Her  essay 
plates  arranged  transversely,  by  means  on  Female  Education,  published  after 
of  which  they  attach  themselves  to  other   her  death,  received  an  academic  couronne, 

and  her  M^moires,  published  in  1879-80, 
are  particularly  valuable  for  the  light 
which  they  throw  on  the  court  of  the 
first  empire. 

E^musat  i?-"":^!'  ^!!^ri.!SHl? 

ABEL,  a  Jb  rencn  orientalist, 
bom  in  1788.  He  studied  medicine,  but 
devoted  himself  principally  to  the  study 
of  Eastern  languages,  especially  Chinese. 
In  1811  appeared  his  Essai  sur  la  Langue 
Remora  (EchenHs  remSra),  et    la    IAtt4rature    Chinoises,    which    at- 

tracted the  attention  of  the  learned.  In 
fishes  or  to  the  bottoms  of  vessels.  The  1814  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
common  remora  attains  an  average  length  Chinese  and  Manchu  at  the  Collie  de 
of  one  foot  and  possesses  a  general  resem-  France,  a  chair  established  specially  for 
blance  in  form  to  the  herring.  It  is  him.  He  died  in  1832. 
common  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  in  P.enai8SAIIGe  ^  re-nft's^ns  ) ,  a  term 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Other  species  are  •"'^"•«**"»"'"'*'^  applied,  in  its  more 
of  larger  size.  The  ancients  attributed  to  specific  sense,  to  a  particular  movement 
the  remora  the  power  of  arresting  and  in  architecture  and  its  kindred  arts,  but 
detaining  ships  in  full  sail.  in  a  general  sense  to  that  last  stage  of 

Remsclieid  (l^m'shlt),  a  town  of  the  middle  ages  when  the  European  races 
^'^  Rhenish  Prussia,  18  miles   began   to  emerge   from   the  bonds  of  ec- 

&.  8.  E.  Ddsseldorf,  mostly  on  a  rugged  clesiastical  and  feudal  institutions,  to 
beight.  It  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  Ger^  form  distinct  nationalities  and  lan- 
man  hardware  industry.  Pop.  72.176.  guages;  and  when  mediaeval  ideas  became 
nATYioATi  (rem'sen),  Iba,  cnemist,  bom  largely  influenced  by  the  ancient  classical 
firCiuscii    ^^  jq^^  York  in   1846.     He  arts   and   literature.     It    was   a  gradual 
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transition  from  the  middle  ages  to  the 
modern,  characterized  by  a  revolution 
in  the  world  of  art  and  literature 
brought  about  by  a  revival  and  applica- 
tion of  antique  classical  learning.  The 
period  was  also  marked  by  a  spirit  of 
exploration  of  lands  beyond  the  sea,  by 
the  extinction  of  the  scholastic  philos- 
ophy, by  the  new  ideas  of  astronomy 
promulgated  by  Ck)pemicu8,  and  by  the 
invention  of  printing  and  gunpowder,  etc 

Benaissance  Arohitectiire, 

a  style  which  originated  in  Italy  in  the 
first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
afterwards  spread  over  Europe.  Its 
main  characteristic  is  a  return  to  the 
classical  forms  and  modes  of  ornamenta- 
tion which  had  been  displaced  bv  the 
Byzantine,  the  Romanesque,  and  the 
Gothic.  The  Florentine  Brunelleschi 
(died  1446)  may  be  said  to  have  origi- 
nated the  stvle,  having  previously  pre- 
pared himself  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
remains  of  the  monuments  of  ancient 
Rome.  His  buildinss  are  distinguished 
by  the  use  of  the  three  classical  orders, 
with  much  of  the  classical  severity  and 
grandeur,  but  in  design  they  are  made 
conformable  to  the  wants  of  his  own  age. 
He  sometimes  retains,  however,  elements 
derived  from  the  style  which  he  super- 
seded; as  for  instance  in  his  master- 
piece, the  cathedral  of  Florence,  where 
he  makes  a  skilful  use  of  the  pointed 
Gothic  vault.  From  Florence  the  style 
was  introduced  into  Rome,  where  the 
noble  and  simple  works  of  Bramante 
(died  in  1514)  are  among  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  it,  the  chief  of  these  being 
the  palace  of  the  Chancellerv,  the  founda- 
tions of  St.  Peter's,  part  of  the  Vatican, 
the  small  church  of  San  Petro  in  Mon- 
torio.  It  reached  its  highest  pitch  of 
grandeur  in  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  the 
work  of  Michael  Angelo  (died  in  1564), 
after  whom  it  declined.  Another  Renais- 
sance school  arose  in  Venice,  where  the 
majority  of  the  buildings  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  are  distin- 
guished by  the  prominence  given  to  ex- 
ternal decoration  by  means  of  pillars 
and  pilasters.  From  this  school  sprung 
Palladio  (1518-80),  after  whom  the  dis- 
tinctive style  of  architecture  which  he 
followed  received  the  name  of  Palladian. 
The  Renaissance  architecture  was  intro- 
duced into  France  by  Lombardic  and 
Florentine  architects  about  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  flourished 
there  during  the  greater  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing century,  but  especfallv  in  the  first 
half  under  Louis  XII  and  Francis  I. 
The  early  French  architects  of  this 
period,  while  adopting  the  ancient  clas- 


sical orders  and  other  features  of  the 
new  style,  still  retained  many  of  the 
features  of  the  architecture  of  the  pre- 
ceding ages;  later  on  they  followed 
classical  types  more  closely,  as  in  the 
palace  of  the  Louvre.  As  applied  tc 
ecclesiastical  edifices,  the  Renaissanci 
style  of  architecture  is  charged  in  Franci 
as  elsewhere  with  depriving  them  oi 
religious  character.  Towards  the  end  ol 
the  sixteenth  century  the  Renaissancf 
style  degenerated  in  France  as  it  had 
done  in  Italy,  and  after  passing  througL 
the  degenerate  phase  known  as  the 
Baroque  style,  it  gave  rise  to  the  insipid 
and  overdecorated  productions  of  the  so- 
called  Rococo  style.  Into  England  the 
Renaissance  style  was  introduced  durinj 
the  time  of  Elisabeth,  and  it  is  then 
represented  by  the  works  of  Inigp  Jonei 
(1572-1652),  Sir  C.  Wren  (1^8-1723), 
and  their  contemporaries,  St  Paal> 
London,  being  a  grand  example  of  th( 
latter  architect  A  great  manv  of  tht 
princely  residences  of  Germany  belong  t< 
the  Renaissance  style,  but  not  to  its  best 
period.  Renaissance  architecture  pre 
sents  many  phases  and  varieties  of  style 
It  has  been  much  used  in  modem  work 
The  prevailing  style  employed  in  the  re 
buildmg  of  Paris  is  Renaissance. 

Benaiz   (^^^  i^f^^^^*  Roiwe),  i 

^^  town  in  Belgium,  province  ol 

East  Flanders,  24  miles  south  of  Ghenc; 
has  manufactures  of  thread,  lace,  linei 
and  woolen  doth,  tobacco,  etc  uenaii 
dates  from  the  eighth  century.  Pop 
(1904)  20,760. 

Benan  (i^D^)f  Joseph  Ebnbst 
Mr«PAMM&  orientalist  historian,  and  es- 
sayist, was  bom  at  Tr^guier,  in  Brittany 
Feb.  27.  1823,  and  studied  at  the  sem 
inary  of  St.  Sulpice,  Paris,  but  in  184£ 
gave  up  all  intention  of  becoming  a 
priest,  and  devoted  himself  to  historical 
and  linguistic  studies,  especially  tb< 
study  of  oriental  languages.  In  1848  h< 
obtamed  the  Volney  prise  for  an  essaj 
on  the  Semitic  languages.  In  1849  hi 
was  sent  by  the  Academy  of  Inscriptioni 
and  Belles  Lettres  on  a  mission  to  ItaW 
and  in  1860  on  a  mission  to  Syria.  Ii 
1862  he  was  appointed  professor  ol 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syrlac  in  th< 
College  de  France,  but  the  skeptica 
views  manifested  in  his  Vie  de  J4etu 
(1863)  raised  an  outcry  acainst  him 
and  he  was  removed  from  his  chair-tc 
be  restored  again,  however,  in  1871 
This  work,  the  publication  of  whicl 
caused  intense  excitement  throughout 
Europe,  was  the  first  part  of  a  compre 
hensive  work  on  the  History  of  ihi 
Origins  of  Christianity,  which  includei 
Les  Apdtres    (1866),  St.  Paul    (1867) 
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UAnt^ohriit      (1873),      Le»     BvangUes  century  church  and  a  quaint  old  town- 

il877),  UBglUe  ChHftienne  (1879),  and  hall.  Pop.  (1911)  17,315. 
Iwrc  AurMe  (1880),  all  written  from  TUnA  (r«-fift'),  or  Rena'tus  I  of 
the  standpoint  of  one  who  disbelieTeB  in  '"^'^^  Anjon,  titular  king  of  Naples, 
the  supernatural  claims  of  Christianity,  second  son  of  Louis  II  of  Naples,  duke 
Renan^  latest  important  work  is  the  of  Anjou,  and  lolante,  daughter  of  John, 
Hisiorp  of  the  People  of  lerael  fiU  ike  kins  of  Aragon,  was  born  at  Angers  in 
Time  of  King  David.  Other  works  are  1409.  Having  in  1420  married  Isabella, 
HieioWe  OH^rale  et  SystHne  Compari  daughter  of  Charles  II,  duke  of  Lor- 
ded Langues  S^itiques,  and  Eindee  raine.  on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law 
d^Hiiioire  Religieuee,  He  became  a  in  1431  he  hiid  claim  to  that  dukedom; 
member  of  the  Academy  in  1878.  Died  but  Count  Antony  of  Vaudemont,  son 
October  2,  1892.  of  the  brother  of  C!haries  II,  contested 
R^TiATfl  fliA  Pay  (ren'ard),  the  his  right,  drove  him  out  of  Lorraine, 
Urcuara  inc  XUX  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  captured  hhn,  and  held  him  a  prisoner 
fable  in  which  the  characters  are  ani-  for  several  years.  .  In  1434  his  elder 
mals,  the  fox  being  the  hero,  and  which  brother,  Louis  III  of  Anjou,  who  bad 
in  various  forms  was  extremely  popular  been  in  actual  possession  of  the  throne 
in  Western  Europe  during  the  middle  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  died  and  left  to 
ages,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  him  Provence,  Anjou.  Naples,  Sicily,  and 
It  is  known  in  several  forms,  differing  Jerusalem.  In  1437  Ren6  bought  his 
from  each  other  in  the  episodes.  Jn  liberty  and  the  acknowlednnent  of  his 
Latin  it  apnears  in  a  poem  of  consider-  right  to  Lorraine  for  40iO,O0O  florins, 
able  length  belonging  to  about  1150 ;  the  and  in  the  following  vear  he  led  an  army 
oldest  known  German  version  is  that  of  to  Naples,  where  nis  claims  were  dis- 
u  minnesinger,  Heinrich  der  Gliche8nre»  puted  by  Alfonso,  king  of  Aragon. 
teionginff  to  a  period  not  much  later.  Ren6  was  unsuccessful,  and  in  1442  re- 
An  excellent  Dutch  version  of  the  fable  turned  to  Lorraine,  the  government  of 
appeared  in  Flanders  about  1250,  under  which  he  gave  up  to  his  son  John,  who, 
the  title  Reinaert  de  Vob  ('Renard  the  after  his  mother  Isabella's  death,  en- 
Fox'),  and  this  subsequently  received  tered  into  full  possession  under  the  title 
modifications  and  enlargements.  In  of  John  II.  On  this  Ren^  retired  into 
1498  a  version  in  Low  German,  probably  Provence,  and  devoted  himself  to  agri- 
by  Herman  Barkhusen,  a  prmter  of  culture,  manufactures,  literature,  and 
Rostock,  appeared.  It  was  evidently  art  His  subjects  called  him  the  Good, 
taken  from  the  prose  version  in  Dutch,  and  his  court  was  the  resort  of  poets 
of  which  Caxton  published  an  English  and  artists.  His  closing  years  were 
translation.  On  this  Low  German  ver-  spent  in  the  company  of  his  daughter 
sion  was  founded  Goethe's  rendering  Margaret,  the  exiled  queen  of  Henry  VI 
(1794)  into  modem  German  hexameters,  of  England.  His  sons  having  all  died 
In  France  the  history  of  Renard  was  before  him,  he  made  a  will  in  favor  of 
enormously  popular,  and  from  the  end  Louis  XI  of  France,  and  at  his  death, 
of  the  twelfth  to  the  middle  of  the  which  took  place  at  Aix  in  1480,  most 
fourteenth  centuries  many  forms  of  It  of  his  possessions  fell  to  the  French 
appeared.    It  relates  the  adventures  of  crown. 

the  fox  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  S.ATif rew  (  ren'f rH ) ,  or  Renfrew- 
beasts,  the  lion,  and  details  with  great  ^^^"^^^"^  bhibe,  a  county  of  Scot- 
spirit  and  humor  the  cunning  modes  in  land,  bounded  by  Ayrshire,  Lanarkshire, 
which  the  hero  contrives  to  outwit  his  Dumbartonshire,  and  the  river  and 
enemies,  and  to  gain  the  favor  of  his  Firth  of  Cl^de;  area,  240  sq.  miles, 
credulous  sovereign.  The  poem  may  be  The  surface  is  uneven,  the  highest  point 
regarded  as  'a  parody  of  human  life.'  being  about  1300  feet  above  sea  level. 
There  is  no  personal  satire  in  it,  but  Its  principal  rivers  are  the  White  Cart, 
the  allusions  to  the  weak  points  in  the  Black  Cart  and  Gryffe.  The  southeast 
social,  religious,  and  political  life  of  th^  part  of  the  country  is  included  in  the 
time  are  numerous  and  unmistakable.  great  coal  district  of  the  west  of  Scot- 
B-endsbnr?  (rentsl>Org),  a  town  of  land.  G<x>d  freestone  for  building  is 
MVUW9MUA5  Prussia,  io  the  province  quarried.  Renfrewshire  derives  its  prin- 
of  Schleswig-Holstein,  on  the  Eider,  54  cipal  Importance  from  its  manufactures 
miles  ir.  n.  w.  of  Hamburg.  It  is  advaa-  and  shipping,  including  as  it  does  Paisley, 
tageously  situated  for  trade,  being  con-  Greenock,  and  Port-(ilasgow,  as  well  as 
nected  with  the  North  Sea  bv  the  fiSider,  the  county  town,  Renfrew.  Pop.  2^.- 
and  with  the  Baltic  by  the  Aider  Canal,  900. —  The  town  of  Renfrew  is  an  an- 
and  being  on  the  line  of  the  Kaiser  eient  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh,  (^ 
Wilhelm    canal.    It    has    a    thirteenth  miles  w.  N.  w.  of  Glasgow,  close  to  the 
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Clyde.  It  has  iron  woriu  and  shipbuild- 
ing yards.  Pop.  12,565. 
Ttp^nfrt^vj  ^  town  of  Renfrew  Co.,  On- 
ACiuJTCw,  ^^^^  Canada,  ontheBonne- 
chere  Biver,  in  a  lumber  and  grain  dis- 
trict, with  good  water  power.  Pop.  6611. 
Kdlli.       ^^  Ouido  Renu 

,^^MMM%,Ma,  geographer,  born  in  1742; 
died  in  1830.  At  thirteen  he  entered 
the  navy,  whence  he  passed  into  the 
East  India  Company's  military  service, 
in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  major. 
He  was  chiefly  employed  in  engineering 
and  surveying  work,  and  later  held 
the  apiMintment  of  surveyor-general  of 
Bengal.  He  retired  on  a  pension  in  1776, 
returned  to  England  in  1778,  and  hence- 
forth lived  in  London.  The  remainder 
of  his  long  life  he  devoted  to  geographi- 
cal labors,  maintaining  a  correspondence 
with  many  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
Europe,  and  giving  to  the  world  from 
time  to  time  numerous  geographical 
works  of  great  value.  These  include 
Bengal  Atlas,  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Bin- 
dustaUf  Oeographical  System  of  Herod" 
otus.  Treatise  on  the  Comparative  Oeog^ 
raphy  of  Western  Asia,  On  the  Topog^ 
raphy  of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Ejppedition  of  Cyrus,  etc. 
DATiTiPfl  (renn),  a  city  of  France,  for- 
ACiUiCB    „jgp,y  capital  of  Brittany,  at 

f resent  capital  of  the  department  of 
lle-et-Vilaiiie,  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  Ille  and  Vilaine.  It  is 
traversed  from  east  to  west  by  the 
Vilaine,  which  divides  it  into  the  High 
and  the  Low  Town,  and  is  crossed  by 
four  bridges.  The  High  Town  is  hand- 
some and  regular,  having  been  rebuilt 
after  a  dreadful  conflagration  which  took 

Elace  in  1720.  The  most  remarkable 
uildings  are  the  cathedral,  a  modem 
Grecian  building,  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  the  Lyc^  The 
industries  include  sail-cloth,  linen,  shoes, 
hats,  stained  paper,  etc.  Rennes  is  the 
seat  of  an  archbishop,  the  headquarters 
of  a  corps  d*arm^,  and  has  a  large  ar- 
senal and  barracks.  Duguesclin  and 
Sainte  Foix  were  born  here.  Pop.  79,- 
372. 

B.ennet  (ren'et),  the  prepared  inner 
*^  *^  surface  of  the  stomach  of  a 
young  calf.  It  contains  much  pepsin, 
and  has  the  property  of  coagulating  the 
casein  of  milk  and  forming  curd.  It  is 
prepared  by  scraping  off  the  outer  skin 
and  superfluous  fat  of  the  stomach  when 
fresh,  keeping  it  in  salt  for  some  hours, 
and  then  drying  it.  When  used  a  small 
piece   of   the   membrane   is  cut  off  and 


soaked  in  water,  which  is  poured  into 
the  milk  intended  to  be  curdled. 
Sennet  ^^  Reinette,  a  kind  of 
"^^^  ^  apple,  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  England  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  It  is  much  grown  in  France  and 
Germany.  The  rennet  is  highly  es- 
teemed as  a  dessert  fruit 
B.ennie  (re°'^e),  Geobge,  civil  engi- 
^^^^  neer,  eldest  son  of  John 
Rennie  (see  next  article),  was  born  in 
Surrey  in  1791,  and  was  educated  at 
St.  PauFs  School,  London,  and  at  Eklin- 
burgh  University.  In  1811  he  became 
associated  with  his  father  in  ?>usine8s, 
and  on  his  father's  death  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  his  brother  John,  and 
afterwards  with  his  two  sons.  He  con- 
structed many  of  the  great  naval  works 
at  Sebastopol,  Nicolaiev,  Odessa,  Cron- 
stadt,  and  in  the  principal  ports  of  Eng- 
land, and  executed  several  English  and 
continental  railways.  He  died  in  1866. 
Aennie  John,  a  celebrated  civil  engi- 
Mts^uMxs^f  neer,  son  of  a  farmer,  was 
bom  at  Phantassie,  East  Lothian,  in 
1761,  and  was  educated  at  Dunbar  and 
Edinburgh,  where  he  attended  the  lec- 
tures of  Dr.  Robinson  and  Dr.  Black 
on  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry. 
He  labored  for  some  time  after  this  as 
a  workman  in  the  employment  of  An- 
drew Meikle,  a  millwright  In  1780  he 
went  to  Birmingham,  with  letters  of 
introduction  to  Messrs.  Boulton  and 
Watt  at  Soho,  near  that  city,  and  by 
that  firm  he  was  afterwards  employed 
in  London  in  the  construction  of  ma- 
chinerv  for  the  Albion  flour  mills,  near 
Blackfriars  Bridge.  In  London  his  repu- 
tation rapidly  increased,  until  he  was 
regarded  as  standing  at  the  head  of 
the  civil  engineers  of  Great  Britain. 
Numerous  bridges,  canals,  docks,  and 
liarbors  bear  testimony  to  his  skilL  He 
died  in  1821. 

B.enO     i^'T^^)t  the  largest  city  of  Ne- 
^^  vada,   county    seat   of    Washoe 

Co.,  on  Truckee  River,  31  miles  n.  of 
Carson  City,  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nevada,  and  has  an  agricultural 
experiment  station.  State  hospital  for 
mental  diseases,  and  other  institutions.  It 
has  35  manufacturing  industries,  and  is 
the  headquarters  for  the  government 
Aerial  Mail  Service  for  the  western  dis- 
trict. The  climate  is  dry  and  healthfuL 
Irrigation  of  the  district  is  effected  by  the 
Truckee-Carson  Canal.  Pop.  (1910) 
10367;  (1920)  12,016. 
B»enOVO  (re-nOVo),  a  borough  of  Clin- 
ton  Co.,  Pa.,  on  Susquehanna 
River,  28  miles  n.  w.  of  Lock  Haven,  in 
a  coal  and  fire-clay  region*     It  has  car 
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shops    and    is 
(1£S0)  5877. 

Sensselaer 


a   summer    resort.     Pop. 


(ren'sel-er),  a.  dty  of 
Rensselaer  Ck>.,  New 
York,  on  the  Hudson  River,  opposite  Al- 
bany, with  which  it  is  connected  by  bridges. 
It  has  felt  mills,  color  and  medicinal 
works,  railroad  and  machine  shops,  shirt 
and  shirtwaist  factories,  paper  ana  cloth 
mills.  Pop.  (1920)  10,823. 
Kont  ^°  ^^^  strict  economic  sense,  the 
'  payment  which,  under  conditions 
of  free  competition,  an  owner  of  land 
can  obtain  by  lending  out  the  use  of  it 
to  others.  This  will  be  found  to  con- 
sist of  that  portion  of  the  annual  pro- 
duce which  remains  over  and  above  the 
amount  required  to  replace  the  farmer's 
outlay,  together  with  the  usual  profits. 
The  explanation  of  the  existence  of  a 
permanent  surplus  in  the  product  be- 
yond what  is  thus  needed  to  replace 
with  profits  the  productive  outlay  was 
first  given  by  Anderson  in  1777,  the 
theory  being  developed  more  at  length 
by  Ricardo,  with  whose  name  it  is  com- 
jionly  assocreted.  In  Adam  Smith's 
opinion,  the  demand  of  food  is  always  so 
great  that  agricultural  produce  can  com- 
mand in  the  irarket  a  price  more  than 
sufficient  to  maintain  all  the  labor  to 
bring  it  to  market  and  to  replace  stock 
with  its  profits,  the  surplus  value  going 
naturally  to  the  landlord.  As  against 
the  insufficiency  of  this  statement  to 
meet  the  central  difficultv  in  the  prob- 
lem, the  Rlcardian  school  of  economists 
pointed  out  that  agricultural  produce  is 
raised  at  greater  or  less  cost  according 
to  the  degree  of  fertility  of  different  soils, 
and  that  even  on  the  same  soil,  by  the 
law  of  diminishing  returns,  a  more  than 
proportionate  outlay  is,  after  a  certain 
point,  required  for  each  additional  in- 
crease in  the  produce.  The  uniform  price 
of  agricultural  produce,  however,  as  de- 
termined in  a  free  market,  tends  inevi- 
tably to  be  such  as  to  cover  with  ordi- 
nary profits  the  cost  of  that  portion 
of  the  produce  which  is  raised  at  great- 
est expense;  and  there  will,  therefore, 
be  on  all  that  portion  of  the  produce 
raised  at  less  expense  a  surplus  over 
and  above  what  is  required  to  remunerate 
the  farmer  at  the  usual  rate  of  profits. 
As  a  corollary  to  this  theory,  it  will  be 
apparent  that  rent  does  not  determine 
the  normal  value  of  produce,  but  is  it- 
self determined  by  it;  in  other  words, 
that  rent  is  not  an  element  in  the  cost 
of  production.  The  Ricardian  theory  of 
rent  has  been  frequently  called  in  ques- 
tion, as  by  Rogers  in  England  and  Carey 
In  America;  but  it  has  obtained,  with 
lertain  obvious  limitations  in  respect  of 


the  conditions  of  land  tenure,  the  assent 
of  the  majority  of  modern  economists. 

Rent,  an  a  legal  term,  is  the  considera- 
tion given  to  the  landlord  by  a  tenant 
for  the  use  of  the  lands  or  buildings 
which  he  possesses  under  lease.  There 
is  no  necessity  that  this  should  be,  as  it 
usually  is,  money;  for  horses,  corn,  and 
various  other  things,  may  be,  and  occa- 
sionally  are,  rendered  by  way  of  rent; 
it  may  also  consist  in  manual  labor  for 
the  landlord's  benefit.  It  is  incidental  to 
rent  that  the  landlord  can  distrain  — 
that  is,  seize  and  sell  the  tenant's  chat- 
tels in  order  to  liquidate  the  rent.  Some« 
times  the  owner  transfers  to  another  by 
deed  or  otherwise  the  right  to  a  certain 
rent  out  of  the  lands,  that  is  termed  a 
rent-charge,  and  the  holder  of  it  has 
power  to  distrain  for  the  rent,  though 
ordinarily  he  has  no  right  over  the  lands 
themselves. 

RfkTiwirlr  (ren'wik),  James,  a  Scot- 
AenwlCK  l^^  Covenanter,  bom  at 
Minnihive,  Dumfriesshire,  in  1662.  He 
studied  at  Edinburgh  University,  where, 
on  declining  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, he  was  refused  a  degree.  On 
the  advice  of  the  Covenanters,  with 
whom  he  threw  in  his  lot  after  the 
execution  of  Cargill  in  1681,  he  went  to 
Holland,  and  was  ordained  at  Gronin- 
gen,  immediately  returning  to  Scotland, 
and  engaging  in  the  difficult  and  danger- 
ous duties  of  a  minister  of  the  *  hill- 
folk.'  On  the  proclamation  of  James  II 
in  1685  he  went  with  200  men  to  San- 
quhar, and  published  a  declaration  dis- 
owning him  as  a  papist,  and  renouncing 
his  allegiance.  A  reward  was  then  set 
upon  his  head,  and  after  many  wonderful 
escapes  he  was  captured,  condemned,  and 
executed,  Feb,  17,  1688. 
PATiTiri#»1r  James,  physicist,  bom  at 
AenWlCK,  Liverpool  in  179^;  died  at 
New  York  in  1863.  He  was  educated  in 
Columbia  College,  New  York,  and  from 
1820  to  1850  was  professor  of  physics 
and  chemistry  in  that  institution.  He 
wrote  a  number  of  works  connected  with 
the  sciences  in  which  he  had  to  give  in- 
stmction,  such  as  Outline%  of  Natural 
Philosophy;  l^reatise  on  the  Steam  En- 
gine; Elements  of  Mechanics,  etc. ;  also 
Lfife  of  John  Jay  and  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton; lAfe  of  De  Witt  Clinton;  besides 
editing  various  other  works. —  His  son 
James,  bora  1819,  became  a  distin- 
guished architect,  designing  many  churches 
and  other  buildings,  including  the  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral  of  New  York,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Vassar  College, 
etc. 

Pat\    or   Repp,   a   woolen   dress   fabric 
'^^iry  with   a   finely-ribbed   surface,   so 
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woven  that  the  ribe  run  transversely  and 
not  lengthways  as  in  corded  fabrics. 

Eepairs  fl^^Huti^^  ^fZ'  JiJ«« 

*  term    denoting    the    repaiia 

done  to  a  house  or  tenement  by  the  land- 
lord or  tenant  during  the  currency  of  a 
lease.  In  England,  unless  there  is  an 
express  stipulation  to  the  contrary,  re- 
pairs must  be  performed  by  the  tenant; 
but  it  Is  usually  stated  in  the  lease 
which  party  is  to  do  the  repairs.  In  the 
United  States,  unless  otherwise  stipu- 
lated, repairs  are  made  by  the  landlord; 
he  must  keep  the  property  in  tenantable 
condition. 

Eepeal  Movement  L^tiili,*^l 

the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  This 
agitation  commenced  almost  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  Union,  and  has  continued  to 
the  present  time.  Robert  Kmmet  sacri- 
ficed his  life  to  the  cause  of  repeal  in 
1803.  But  the  word  repeal  is  most  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  name  and 
career  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  the  Irish 
'  Liberator.'  O'Connell  died  in  1847,  and 
the  cause  of  repeal  was  taken  up  by  the 
Young  Ireland  party  of  1848;  by  the 
Fenians,  whose  operations  came  to  a  head 
in  1865-67;  and  finally  by  the  Home 
Rule  party,  organized  under  the  leader- 
ship first  of  Isaac  Butt,  in  1870,  and 
afterwards  under  the  leadership  of  C.  S. 
Pamell.  During  the  celebrated  Parnell 
Conmiission  of  1888-89,  however,  the 
Home  Rule  party,  through  their  counsel, 
disclaimed  all  desire  for  repeal,  maintain- 
ing that  their  aims  were  confined  to  the 
obtainin^f  of  Home  Rule  in  the  strict, 
or  restricted,  sense  of  the  word.  A  bill 
in  favor  of  home  rule  in  Ireland  was 
finally  passed  in  1914,  but  the  war  in 
Europe  delayed  its  establishment 
B.eT)eAt  (I'^P^t'),  in  music,  a  sign  that 
"^  a  movement  or  part  of  a  move- 
ment is  to  be  played  or  sung  twice. 

Eepeater  Watch,  ^rs^'^^he't,^ 

Striking  the  hour,  or  hour  and  quarters, 
or  even  the  hour,  quarters,  and  odd  min- 
utes on  the  compression  of  a  spring. 
Eepeating  Pistol,     see  Revolver. 
RfiTllevin    (  re-plev'in),    in    English 

xvepieyiR  ,^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  brought 

to   recover  x>osse8sion   of  goods  illegally 
seized,   the   validity   of  which   seizure  ft 
is  the  regular  mode  of  contesting. 
S^nllGA    (rep'li-ka),   in   the  fine  arts, 
Jl^piica    jg  j^g  ^^py  ^^  ^  picture,  etc., 

made  by  the  artist  who  executed  the 
original. 

Beporting  < -^t?  w1.\d."  i^^'uK 


debates  and  other  public  addresses  ar» 
made  known  to  the  public.  Previous 
to  the  year  1711  no  regular  publication 
of  reports  can  be  said  to  have  been  made. 
After  1711  speeches  in  the  British  Par- 
liament, reproduced  from  notes  furnished 
sometimes  by  the  members  themselves, 
began  to  appear  regularly  in  periodicals. 
Boyer*9  Huiorioal  ReffUter,  an  annual 
publication,  gave  a  pretty  regular  ac- 
count of  the  debates  from  the  accession 
of  George  I  to  the  year  1737.  In 
1735  the  0enileman*9  Magazine  began 
a  monthlv  publication  of  the  debates,  the 
names  of  the  speakers  beina  suppressed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  and  last 
letters;  but  the  reports  were  necessarily 
very  inaccurate,  as  may  be  judged  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  prepared. 
Cave,  the  bookseller,  and  kis  assistants 
gained  admiuion  to  the  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, and  surreptitiously  took  what 
notes  of  the  speeches  they  could,  and  the 
general  tendency  and  substance  of  the 
arguments;  this  crude  matter  was  then 
brought  into  shape  for  publication  by 
another  hand  —  work  upon  which 
Guthrie  the  historian  and  Dr.  Johnson 
were  employed.  In  1729,  and  again  in 
1738,  the  House  of  Ck>mmons  had  char- 
acterised the  publication  of  debates  as 
*an  indignity  to,  and  a  breach  of  the 
privilege  of  this  house,'  and  in  1747 
Cave  was  called  to  account;  but  the  re- 
ports continued  to  appear  without  the 
proper  names  of  the  speakers,  and  an< 
der  the  heading  of  'Debates  in  the 
Senate  of  Lilliput.'  In  1771  several 
printers  were  oraered  into  custody  for 
publishing  debates  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  sympathy  of  the  public 
was  with  the  printers,  the  lord  mayor 
and  Alderman  Oliver  were  committed  to 
the  Tower  for  refusing  to  recognize  the 
Speaker's  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the 

Srinters,  and  the  popular  excitement  was 
itense;  but  in  1772  the  newspapers 
published  the  reports  as  usual,  and  the 
House  quietly  gave  up  the  struggle. 
Thenceforth  the  system  of  reporting  par- 
liamentary debates  gradually  developed 
till  it  reached  its  present  very  perfect 
condition.  For  a  long  time  it  was  con- 
siderably hampered  by  the  want  of  any 
special  place  in   the  house  for  the   re- 

Krters;  but  in  the  new  houses  of  par- 
ment  special  galleries  and  rooms  have 
been  fitted  up  for  them,  and  all  nec- 
essary conveniences  provided.  The  sys- 
tem quickly  extended  from  England  to  the 
United  States,  in  the  Congress  of  which 
no  restriction  was  laid  upon  rtportera. 
Verhatim  reports  of  the  prooesdings  in 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  taken  daily  in  shorthand  da^ 
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ing  the  sessions  by  an  official  corps  of  of  this  kind  is  that  existing  in  the  United 
reporters  and  printed  in  the  Conares'  States.  In  Britain  only  the  House  ol 
tiofHrf  Record.  The  newspapers  nave  Oommons  is  representative,  the  House  ol 
their  reporters  also  at  hand  to  take  Lords  being  composed  of  hereditary  leg* 
down  matters  of  interest  to  the  general  islators.  In  the  nations  of  Europe  also, 
public,  and  the  art  of  reporting  has  ex-  except  France  and  Switzerland,  the  legis- 
tended  in  this  country  until  it  covers  iative  bodies  are  nowhere  fully  represen- 
lectures,  debates  and  public  speeches  of  tative  of  the  people.  See  Con8titution. 
every  kind.  Every  newspaper  has  a  corps  BieDrieve  ire-prSv')*  the  suspension 
of  reporters  devoted  to  these  various  ^^^r^^^^^  of  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
duties,  and  nowhere  else  in  the  world  tence  passed  upon  a  criminal  fbr  a  capi-> 
Is  there  such  enterprise  and  activity  tal  offense.  A  reprieve  may  be  granted 
shown  in  the  gathering  of  news  of  this  in  various  ways:  —  First,  by  the  mer^ 
character  as  in  the  United  States.  pleasure  of  the  executive;  second,  when 
Kei^orta  (re-ports'),  in  regard  to  the  judge  is  not  satisfied  with  the  verdict, 
4««#yvj.  %to  ^Q]^g  Qf>  ig^^^  i^PQ  statements  or  any  favorable  circumstance  appears  i» 
containing  a  history  of  the  several  cases,  the  criminars  character;  third,  when  a 
with  a  summary  of  the  proceedings,  the  woman  capitally  convicted  pleads  preg^ 
arguments  on  both  sides,  and  the  reason  nancy;  and,  finally,  when  the  criminal 
the    court    gave    for    its    judgment.    In  becomes  insane. 

England  reports  of  law  cases  are  extant  PAnWaol    Lbttbbb  of.     See  Marqu<t^ 

from   the   reim   of  Edward   II.    Up  to  •»'«?"  »»*>  Letten  of. 

the  time  of  Henry  VIII  the  reports  were  VAnrATififiATi   (.rep-ru-bft'shun),   in 

taken    officially   at    the   expense   of   the  -"^P™"*""!!  theology,    is    the    doc 

government,  and  were  published  annually  trine  that  all  who  have  not  been  elected 

under  the  name  of  Year-books;  but  after-  to  eternal  life  have  been  reprobated  to 

wards,  until  1866,  the  reports  were  made  eternal    damnation.    This    doctrine    was 

by    private    individuals    in    the   various  held  by  Augustine  and  revived  by  Calvin ; 

court&    In  1865  an  improved  system  of  but  most  modem  Calvinists  repudiate  it 

law  reporting  was  instituted  by  the  Eng-  in  the  sense  usually  given  to  it 

Ush    bar   under    the   superintendence   of  AAnrnilTintiATi      (re-pru-duk'shun), 

the    Council    of    Law    Reporting,    who  •»«P™»lui.wuil     f^^  process  by  which 

publish  the  'authorized  reports.'    in  the  animals  perpetuate  their  own  species  oi 

United    States   the   Supreme   Court   Re-  race.    Reproduction   may   take  place   ii| 

ports  form  a  coxnplete  series  from  1792  either  or  both  of  two  chief  modes.    The 

to    date.    Each   State   also   publishes   a  first  of  these  may  be  termed  sewual,  sinc^ 

regularly  authorized  series  of  Reports  of  in  this  form  of  the  process  the  elements 

decisions  of  its  judicial  tribunals  of  last  of  sex  are  concerned — male  and  female 

resort  elements    uniting   to   form    the   essential 

ReDOnss^    (r^pd-sa')   a  kind  of  oma-  reproductive  conditions.    The  second  may 

"'^^  mental    metal- work    in    re-  be   named   atewual,   since   in   this   latter 

lief.     It    resembles   embossed   work,   but  act  no   elements   of  sex  are  concerned, 

is  produced  by  beating  the  metal  up  from  The   distinctive   character  of  sexual   re- 

the   back,  which  is  done  with  a  punch  production  consists  in   the  essential  ele^ 

and  hammer,  the  metal  being  placed  upon  ment  of  the  male  (9perm-ceU  or  sperma^ 

a    wax    block.    By    this    means   a   rude  iogodn)    being   brought   in  contact   with 

resemblance  to  the  figure  to  be  produced  the    essential    element    of    the     female 

is   formed,  and  it  is  afterwards  worked  (germ-o^  ovihii,  or  egg),  whereby  the 

up    by   pressing   and   chasing    the    front  latter   is   fertilized  or   impregnated,  and 

surface.    The    finest    specimens    of    this  those  changes  thereby  induced  which  re^ 

style  are  those  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  of  suit  in   the  formation   of  a  new  being, 

the  sixteenth  century.  Whether    these   elements,    male   and   fe^ 

P^TiTPOATifflfivp         n^v^mm^nt  ^^^^f  be  furnished  by  one  individual  oi 

itepresenxaxive         UOVCmmenx  ^^    two  — or    in    other    words    whethen 

(rep-re-ien'ta-tiv),  is  that  form  of  gov-  the  sexes  be  situated  In   separate  indi- 

emment  in  whicn  either  the  whole  of  a  viduals  or  not  —  is  a  fact  of  immaterial 

nation,  or  that  portion  of  it  whose  su*  consequence  in  the  recognition  and  defi- 

perior    intelligence    affords    a    sufficient  nition  of  the  sexual  form  of  the  process, 

guarantee  for  the  proper  exercise  of  the  The  reproductive  process,  therefore,  maj 

privilege,  is  called   upon   to  elect  repre-  be  (I)  Seaual,  including  (A)  Hermaph 

sentatives  or  deputies  charged  with  the  rodite    or    Monotcious    parents    possessr 

power  of  controlling  the  public  expendi-  ins  male  and  female  organs  in  the  sam« 

ture,    imposing   taxes   and  assisting   the  individual,   and   these  may  be    (a)    self 

executive  in  the  framing  of  laws.    The  impregnating     (for    example,    the    tape 

■lost  notable  example  of  a  government  worm),   or    (5)    mutually    impregnatini 
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(for  example,  the  mail) ;  and  (B)  Dioe-  maphrodite  fonn  before  Uie  eggs  of  the 

dona  parent!,  which  may  be  (1)  Ovipar-  latter  can  be  fecundated.    See  also  Pit- 

0U8    (for    example,    moat    fiihea,    bfida,  tioii,     Oemmatian^     OeneraUan,     Ovum^ 

etc),   (2)   Ovo-yiviparoiM   (for  example,  PartkenogeneiUj^  etc.    As  to  reprodaction 

tome  amphibians  and  reptiles),  or   (3)  in  plants,  see  Boianp. 

Vivinaroas     (for    example,    mammals).  P^nfilA     ( rep'til ) ,    or    Rcptilia,    a 

Or  the  reprodnctiye  process  may  be  (II)  **^r***''    class   of   vertebrates,    constl- 

AsemwU,  including  the  processes  of   (A)  tuting  with  the  birds,  to  which  they  are 

Gemmation    or    budding    (internal,    «>-  most  closely  allied,  Huxley's  second  divi- 

ternal,     continuous,     or    discontinuous),  sion    of    vertebrates,    Sauropsida.    Bep- 

and   (B)    Fission   (transverse,  longitudi-  tiles,  however,  are  generally  regarded  as 

najL    irregular).  occupying  a  separate  place  in  the  animal 

The  most  perfect  form  of  the  reproduc-  kingdom,  between  birds  and  amphibians, 

tive  process  is  best  seen  in  the  highest  or  Reptiles   dififer  from    amphibians   chiefly 

vertebrate  animals,  where  the  male  ele-  in    breathing   through    lungs   during   the 

ments  are  furnished  by  one  individual  and  whole  period  of  their  existence ;  and  from 

the    female    elements    by    another.    The  birds    in    being    cold-blooded,    in    being 

male    element,    with    its    characteristic  covered  with  plates  or  scales  instead  <» 

sperm-cells    or    spermatoooa,    is    brought  feathers,  and  in  the  forelegs  (as  far,  at 

into  contact  with  the  female  ova  in  vari-  least,   as   living  reptiles   are  concerned) 

ous   wavs.    The   ova   when    impregnated  never  being  constructed  In  the  form  of 

mav  undergo  development  external  to  the  wings. 

body  of  the  parent,  and  be  left  to  be  The  class  may  be  divided  into  ten 
developed  by  surrounding  conditions  (as  orders,  four  of  which  are  represented  by 
in  the  eggs  of  fishes)  ;  or  the  parent  living  forms,  while  six  are  extinct  The 
may  (as  In  birds)  incubate  or  hatch  living  orders  are  the  Chelonia  (tortoises 
them.  Those  forms  which  thus  produce  and  turtles),  the  Ophidia  (serpents  and 
eggs  from  which  the  young  are  after-  snakes),  the  Lacertilia  (lisards),  and 
wards  hatched  are  named  oviparous  ani-  Grocodilia  (crocodiles  and  alligators), 
mals.  In  other  cases  (as  in  the  land  The  extinct  orders  are:  Ichthroptervgia 
salamanders,  vipers,  etc.)  the  eggs  are  (Ichthyosaurus),  Sauropterygia  (Pleai- 
retained  within  the  parent's  body  until  osaurus),  Anomodontia  (Rhynchosaurus, 
such  time  as  the  young  are  hatched,  and  etc),  Pterosauria  (Pterodactylus),  Dei- 
these  fonns  are  hence  named  oixhvivip'  nosauria  (Megalosaurus,  etc),  and  The* 
arous;  while  (as  in  mammalia)  the  riodontia.  The  class  is  also  divided  into 
young  are  generally  completely  developed  two  sections,  Squamata  and  Loricata, 
within  the  parent^  body,  and  are  bom  accordmg  as  the  exoekeleton  cooalsts 
alive.  Such  animals  are  hence  said  to  simply  of  scales  or  of  bony  plates  in  ad- 
be  viviparous.  In  the  higher  mammals,  dition  to  the  scales, 
which  exhibit  the  viviparous  mode  of  The  exoskeleton  varies  greatly  in  its 
reproduction  In  fullest  perfection,  the  development  throughout  the  class.  As  in 
mother  and  embryo  are  connected  by  a  the  tortoises  and  turtles  and  crocodiles  it 
structure  consisting  partly  of  fcetal  and  may  attain  either  separately  or  in  com- 
partly  of  maternal  tissues,  and  which  is  bination  with  the  endoskeleton  a  high 
known  as  the  placenta.  (See  Placenta,)  development  In  serpents  and  many  lix- 
In  the  tapeworms  we  fiixd  familiar  ex-  ards  it  is  moderately  developed,  while  in 
amples  of  normal  hermajt)hrodite  forms,  some  lisards  the  skin  is  comparatively 
Each  segment  or  proglottis  of  the  tape-  unprotected.  The  skeleton  is  always 
worm  —  which  segment  constitutes  of  it-  completely  developed  and  ossified.  The 
self  a  separate  zo5id  or  part  of  the  com-  vertebral  column  in  the  quadrupedal 
pound  animal  —  contains  a  large  branch-  forms  is  divided  into  four  or  five  regions, 
ing  ovary,  developing  ova  or  eggs,  and  less  distinctly  differentiated,  however, 
representing  the  temale  organs,  and  also  than  in  the  mammals.  The  ribs  differ 
the  male  organ  or  testis.  These  organs  considerably  in  their  mode  of  attachment 
between  them  produce  perfect  or  fertilixed  to  the  vertebre,  but  are  always  present 
eggs,  each  of  which  under  certain  favor-  and  in  a  state  of  greater  development 
able  conditions  is  capable  of  developing  than  in  the  amphibians.  The  body,  ex 
into  a  new  tapeworm.  The  snails  also  cept  in  the  case  of  the  tortoises,  is  of  an 
form  good  examples  of  hermaphrodite  ani-  elongated  form.  The  limbs  are  very  dif- 
mals,  and  illustrate  organisms  which  re-  ferently  developed  in  the  different  species, 
quire  to  be  mutually  impregnated  in  order  In  the  serpents  and  some  lisards  they 
to  produce  fertilised  eggs  —  that  is  to  are  completely  wanting  or  atrophied;  hi 
say,  the  male  element  of  one  hermaphro-  other  lisards  they  are  rudimentary ;  whil% 
dite  organism  must  be  brought  in  contact  in  the  remainder  of  the  class  sometimes 
with  the  female  element  of  another  her-  the  anterior  and  somethnes  the  posterior 
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limbs  are  developed,  and  not  the  others. 
In  no  case  are  the  limbs  developed  to 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  developed 
in  birds  and  quadrupeds,  these  members 
veldom  being  of  sufficient  length  to  keep 
the  body  from  the  ground.  In  some  of 
the  forms,  living  or  extinct,  the  limbs 
are  modified  for  swimming  or  for  flight. 
The  lower  jaw  is  connected  with  the 
skull  through  the  intervention  of  a 
9uadrate  bone,  and,  as  this  often  pro- 
jects backward,  the  opening  of  the 
month  is  very  great,  and  mav  even  extend 
beyond  the  base  of  the  skull.  Teeth,  ex- 
cept in  the  turtles  and  tortoises,  are  pres- 
ent, but  are  adapted  rather  for  seizing 
and  holding  prey  than  masticating  food, 
snd,  except  in  the  crocodiles,  are  not 
sunk  in  sockets.  The  skull  possesses  a 
single  occipital  condyle,  by  means  of 
which  it  articulates  with  the  spine.  The 
brain  is  small  compared  with  the  size  of 
the  skull.  The  muscular  svstem  is  de- 
veloped more  like  that  of  the  birds  and 
mammals  than  that  of  the  amphibians  or 
fishes.  The  intestinal  tract  is  generally 
differentiated  into  an  oesophagus,  stom- 
ach, small  intestine,  and  lar^e  intestine. 
It  terminates  in  a  <^oaca,  which  is  also 
common  to  the  efferent  ducts  of  the 
urinary  and  generative  systems.  In  some 
forms  (as  snakes)  the  stomach,  like  the 
gullet,  is  capable  of  great  distention. 
The  heart  has  only^  three  cavities,  viz., 
two  separate  auricl^  and  a  single  ven- 
tricular cavity,  usually  divided  into  two 
by  an  incomplete  partition.  Respiration 
is  alwavs  performed  by  the  lungs,  which 
are  highly  organized,  and  often  attain  a 
great  size.  The  ova  are  in  general  re- 
tained within  the  body  of  the  parent 
until  the  development  of  the  young  has 
proceeded  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and 
then  expelled  and  left  to  the  heat  of 
tho  sun;  but  in  some  forms  (as  snakes 
and  lizards)  they  are  hatched  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  body.  Reptiles  are  found 
in  greatest  number,  and  in  most  typical 
form  and  variety,  in  the  warm  or  tropical 
regions  of  the  earth.  During  winter,  or 
In  Ibe  colder  Eui^a^oDs  of  the  yt^ar,  most 
rvptiles  hiberoate,  and  s^unkeK  are  notable 
periodically  moltiog  their  skin  or  epi- 
S^  the  different  orders  io  sepa- 
icle: 

^re-pub'lik;  LatiD,  res  puh- 

m,  tile  common  weal,  the 

-non  Ufa  It  b    ID    wliich    the 

state    IS   vested, 

but  in  the  citi- 

'T  to  the  con- 

iy,  a  republic 

'  aristocracy 

'(^y.     In  the 

Kie   the  su- 


preme power  was  vested  in  the  whole 
body  of  the  citizens,  who  met  in  common 
assemblv  to  enact  their  laws;  though 
under  them  was  a  large  slave  population 
devoid  of  all  political  rights.  In  the 
oligarchic  republics  of  €knoa  and  Venice 
the  supreme  power  was  consigned  to  the 
nobles  or  a  few  privileged  individuals. 
In  all  modern  republics  the  representa- 
tive system  prevails.  Besides  the  di- 
minutive repuDlics  of  San  Marino,  in 
Italy,  and  Andorra,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Pyrenees,  the  republics  in  Europe  at 
the  present  day  are  those  of  Switzerland, 
France  and  Portugal.  Switzerland  has 
been  a  republic  ever  since  it  liberated 
itself  from  German  rule ;  and  France  has 
been  thrice  a  republic — from  1703  to 
1804,  from  1848  to  1852,  and  after  1870. 
Holland  was  a  republic  from  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  seven  provinces  from  Spain 
until  1815;  Great  Britain  was  nominally 
a  republic  from  1649  to  1660;  Spain  pos- 
sessed a  brief  republican  government,  and 
Portugal  has  had  once  since  1910.  In  the 
New  World  the  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment prevails  universally  among  the 
independent  states,  the  most  important  of 
all  the  republics  there  being  the  United 
States,  llie  United  States,  like  Switzer- 
land, is  a  federative  republic,  consisting 
of  a  number  of  separate  states  united  by 
a  constitution,  and  having  a  central  ^v- 
emment,  with  power  to  enact  laws  bind- 
ing on  all  tiie  citizens.  The  same 
condition  exists  in  others  of  the  American 
republics.  Argentine  became  a  republic 
in  1816.  Mexico  has  been  a  republic 
since  1824,  except  during  the  short-lived 
empire  from  1863  to  1867.  Brazil  has 
been  a  republic  only  since  November,  1889. 

EepubUcan  Party,  ,-«,^  ^^J^^ 

cal  parties  of  the  United  States.  The 
term  was  first  used  shortly  after  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution,  to  replace 
that  of  the  old  Anti-Federalist  party, 
composed  of  those  who  were  opposed  to 
the  adoption  of  this  great  state  paper. 
The  name  Republican  was  given  to  the 
new  organization  by  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  became  its  leader.  During  the  French 
Revolution  many  'Democratic  Clubs' 
were  formed  in  this  country,  and  during 
1794-95  a  union  was  made  between 
these  and  the  Republicans,  the  compound 
title  of  Democratic-Republican  being 
adopted.  The  Federal  party,  to  which 
this  was  opposed,  died  out  after  1816, 
and  the  Democratic-Republican  party  ex- 
isted alone.  After  1824  it  became  known 
simply  as  the  Democratic  In  1828  a 
National  Republican  party  was  formed, 
but  this  name  gradually  changed  into 
that  of   Whig   party.    The   Republican 
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party  now  exbtins  in  the  United  States 
was  formed  in  1SS6,  out  of  an  organisa- 
tion known  as  '  Anti-Nebrasica  Men,'  who 
adopted  tliis  title.  Into  it  was  merged 
the  remains  of  the  older  Whig,  Free  Soil, 
American  and  other  minor  organizations. 
The  new  party  advocated  a  high  pro* 
tective  tariff  and  favored  a  strong  cen- 
tral government,  in  opposition  to  the 
Democratic  policy,  which  opposed  the 
protective  tariff  and  maintained  the  doc- 
trine of  state-rights.  The  new  party 
also  advocated  the  non-extension  of  slav- 
ery, this  also  being  in  oppoeiticm  to  the 
policy  of  the  Southern  and  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  Northern  Democrats.  But 
the  result  of  the  Civil  war  removed  tlie 
slavery  issue  from  the  domain  of  party 
politics  and  there  remained  only  those 
of  centralization  and  protection.  In  tlie 
years  which  have  passed  since  the  two 
parties  have  in  a  measure  approached 
each  other  on  these  questions  and  the 
marked  distinction  lietween  them  has 
passed  away,  both  of  them,  for  instance, 
now  advocating  tariff  reduction,  though 
to  a  different  extent.  Other  issues  be- 
tween the  two  parties  have  arisen  from 
time  to  time,  such  as  that  of  the  gold 
and  silver  standard,  but  at  present  their 
difference  in  policy  is  far  less  strongly 
marked  than  formerly.  The  Republican 
)arty  has  been  succ'essful  in  electing  all 
ts  candidates  for  the  PreBidenc-v.  except 
in  1856.  1884.  1892.  1912  and  1910. 

Eepudiation  ^ -r^^'-^- it  *oft 

government  to  pay  the  debts  contracted 
by  the  governments  which  have  preceded 
it.  Repudiation  has  sometimes  been  re- 
sorted to  bv  the  smaller  American  re- 
publics and  by  some  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  Europe  there  are  also  instances  of 
a  similar  kind. 

EepuMon  4TS';^'Sl;n'^pffiS''S 

the  action  which  two  bodies  exert  upon 
one  another  when  they  tend  to  increase 
their  mutual  distance.  It  is  manifested 
between  two  magnets  when  like  poles 
are  presented  to  each  other,  and  by 
electrified  bodies  when  like  charges 
(positive  to  positive  or  negative  to  nega- 
tive) are  presented.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  any  other  form  of  physical  re- 
pulsion existing. 

S.eaiienA  (re-ka'nA),  a  town  of 
ACquena  ^„them  Spain,  province  of 
Valencia,  41  miles  w.  of  that  city;  has 
Industries  connected  with  the  culture  of 
silk,  saffron,  grain,  fruit  and  wine.  Pop. 
16,236. 

ItAnnifkTn  (rSl(wi-em),  in  the  Roman 
AOqiuem  Catholic  Church,  a  solemn 
musical  mass  for  the  dead,  which  begirtv 


F^ 


in  Latint  Requiem  mtemam  dona  eU, 
('Give  to  them  eternal  rest').  Mosart. 
Jomelii,  and  Chembini  composed  famooa 
rsQuians. 

BeredOS  (rt';^)»  ^  eccleriastical 
MWA^^vwv  architecture,  a  screen  or  par- 
tition wall  behhid  an  altar,  which  is 
invariably  ornamented  in  some  manner, 
and  is  frequently  highly  enriched  with 
sculptured  decorations,  or  with  painting, 
gilding,  or  tapestrv.  The  leredos  of  St 
Paul's,  London,  the  last  Bnglish  cathe 
dial  to  be  provided  with  a  reredoa,  was 
unveiled  in  January,  188S. 

ae«ript  L'f'SSSJi  &,  rSS: 

man  law,  the  answers  of  popes  and  em- 
perors to  questions  in  jurisprudence 
propounded  to  them  officially;  hence  an 
edict  or  decree.  The  rescripts  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors  constitute  one  of  the  au- 
thoritative sources  of  the  civil  law.  The 
rescripts  of  the  popes  concern  principally 
theological  matters. 
ItASAiiA    (resHEd),  in  law,  the  forcible 

or  thing  (as  a  prisoner  or  a  thing  law- 
fully dlBtrained)  out  of  the  custody  of 
the  law. 

Kesection  Cf«-«»k'shnn),  in  snrgny, 
Mi^o^^vMvu  i^g  operaUon  of  cuttmg 
out  the  diseased  part  of  a  bone  at  a  Joint 
It  frequently  obviates  the  necessity  of 
amputating  tlie  whole  limb,  and,  by  the 
removal  of  the  dead  parts,  leaves  the 
patient  a  limb  which,  though  shortened, 
IS  in  the  majority  of  cases  better  than  an 
artificial  one.  Resection,  which  is  one 
of  the  triumplis  of  modem  surgery,  be- 
came a  recognuced  form  of  surgical  opera- 
tion in  1860. 

S.efiedA  (I'c-rt'da),  a  genus  of  annual, 
^^  *"*  biennial,  and  perennial  herbs 
and  undershrubs,  nat  order  Resedaces, 
of  which  it  is  the  type.  Of  the  genus 
two  species  are  quite  uimiliar :  JB.  odar4ta 
(mignonette)  and  A.  lutedla  (wild 
woad).  The  latter  yields  a  beautiful 
yellow  dve,  for  which  it  was  formerly 
cultivated. 

AesedAfieft  ( re-se-da'se-6),  a  small 
AeseoauCK  natural  order  of  plants, 
consisting  of  annual  or  perennial  herbs, 
more  rarely  shrubs,  with  alternate  or 
pinnately  divided  leaves,  and  small,  irreg* 
ular,  greenish-yellow  or  whitish  flowers. 
It  hihabits. Europe  and  all  the  basin  of 
the  Mediterranean.  With  .the  exoeptioi^ 
of  Re$Ha  odorOia  (mignonette)  and  R, 
lutedla  (wild  woad),.  most  of  the  species 
are  mere  weeds* 
S^serVfttion     (wa-^r-va'shun).    This 

United  States  td  designate  a  tract  of  the 
nublic   land  set  aside  for  some  special 
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use.  In  some  of  the  States  considerable 
tracts  have  been  thus  donated  for  the 
support  of  public  schools.  Much  larger 
tracts  have  been  set  aside  for  the  use  of 
Indian  tribes,  which  have  been  removed 
to  these  locations,  supported  by  the  cov- 
proment  and  kept  under  supervision. 
The  most  notable  of  these  reservations 
was  the  Indian  Territorv,  now  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  but  still  largely  inhabited 
b^  Indian  tribes.  Other  Targe  reserva- 
tions have  been  set  aside,  especially  in 
the  West,  and  the  system  has  given  rise 
to  many  evil  practices,  in  which  the  In- 
dians have  been  oppressed  and  robbed  by 
dishonest  agents  and  others.  These  evils 
are  gradually  being  eliminated. 
Reserve  (re-serv*),  in  military  mat- 
Acserve  ^^^  y^^  several  si^ifica- 
tions.  In  battle  the  reserve  consists  of 
those  troops  not  in  action,  and  destined 
to  supply  fresh  forces  as  thev  are  needed, 
to  support  those  points  which  are  shaken, 
and  to  be  ready  to  act  at  decisive  mo- 
ments. The  reserve  of  ammunition  is  the 
magazine  of  warlike  stores  placed  close 
to  the  scene  of  action  to  allow  of  the 
supply  actually  in  the  field  being  speedily 
replenished.  The  term  reserves  is  also 
applied  to  those  forces  which  are  liable 
to  be  called  into  the  field  on  great  emer- 
gencies, for  the  purposes  of  national  de- 
..ense;  which  have  received  a  military 
training  but  follow  the  ordinary  occu- 
p&tions  of  civil  life,  and  do  not  form 
part  of  the  standing  army.  Such  re- 
serves now  form  a  part  of  all  national 
troops  organised  on  a  great  scale.  Lia- 
bility to  serve  in  the  reserves  continues 
generally  from  about  the  age  of  twenty 
to  forty- two.  In  Great  Bntain  the  re- 
serves consist  of  the  army  reserve  and 
the  auxiliary  forces,  namely,  the  militia, 
the  yeomanry,  and  the  volunteers.  In 
the  United  States  the  National  Guards 
of  the  States  constitute  such  a  reserve. 
(See  JLrmy,  MiUiia,  Naval  Reserve, 
etc.) 

P^flArvA  111  banking  and  insurance, 
Aeservc;  that  portion  of  capital  which 
is  set  aside  to  meet  liabilities,  and  which, 
in  banking,  is  therefore  not  employed  in 
discounts  or  temporary  loans. 
"RAflATirAir    (rez'6r-vw&r),  an  artificial 

quantity  of  water  is  stored.  The  con- 
struction of  a  reservoir  often  requires 
great  engineering  skill.  In  the  selection 
of  a  site  the  great  object  should  be  to 
choose  a  position  which  will  give  the 
means  for  collecting  a  large  supply  of 
rainfall  with  as  little  recourse  as  possible 
to  artificial  structures  or  excavations. 
The  embankments  or  dams  may  be  con- 
structed either  of  masonry  or  earthwork. 


Reservoirs  in  which  the  dams  are  built 
of  earthwork  must  be  provided  with  a 
waste- weir,  to  admit  of  tne  surplus  water 
flowing  over;  in  the  reservoirs  of  which 
the  dams  are  built  of  masonry  there  is 
no  necessity  for  a  waste-weir,  as  then 
the  water  may  be  allowed  to  overflow 
the  wall,  there  being  no  fear  of  its  en- 
dangering the  works.  The  outlet  at  the 
bottom,  by  which  the  water  to  be  used 
is  drawn  off  from  the  reservoir,  may  con- 
sist either  of  a  tunnel,  culvert,  or  iron 
pipes  provided  with  suitable  sluices.  A 
vast  system  of  reservoirs,  called  *  tanks,' 
Exists  in  India,  constructed  for  purposes 
of  irrigation.  The  reservoirs  upon  the 
irrigation  canals  of  Spain  are  all  of 
masonry;  they  are  circular  or  polygonal 
in  shape,  and  the  interior  face  of  the 
wall,  which  is  constructed  of  large 
ashlars,  is  vertical.  In  various  other 
countries  the  preference  is  given  to 
earthen  dams.  In  the  Western  United 
States  a  series  of  immense  reservoirs 
are  now  in  process  of  construction,  in 
which  the  waters  of  mountain  streams  are 
held  back  by  great  stone  dams  built 
across  their  outlets.  These  are  intended 
for  irrigation  purposes,  for  the  reclama- 
tion of  great  areas  of  sterile  lands. 
In  these  cases  means  are  adopted  for 
raising  or  lowering  the  surface  of  the 
water,  the  difference  between  the  lowest 
and  the  highest  level  of  the  surface, 
multiplied  by  the  area  of  the  lake,  giving 
the  measure  of  its  available  storage. 
Distributing  reservoirs  for  towns  are 
generally  built  of  masonry,  but  are  some- 
times of  iron.  They  are  placed  high 
enough  to  command  the  highest  part  of 
the  town,  and  are  capacious  enough  to 
contain  half  a  day's  supply,  their  chief 
use  being  to  store  the  surplus  water  dur- 
ing the  night.  Reinforced  concrete  is 
now  frequently  employed  in  the  building 
of  reservoir  dams.  Several  catastrophes 
have  occurred  from  the  bursting  of  im- 
perfectly formed  reservoirs.  The  burst- 
ing of  the  reservoir  at  Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1889  was  a  notable 
instance  of  this  kind.  2200  persons 
being  drowned  and  $10,000,000  worth  of 
property  destroyed.  The  breaking  of  a 
concrete  dam  at  Austin,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1911,  led  to  the  death  of  hundreds 
of  persons  and  the  loss  of  thousands  of 
dollars'  worth  of  property.  See  Johns- 
town. 

Eediid  Pasha  4„vr'  ^tl"Si.Li: 

bom  at  Constantinople  in  1800;  died  in 
1868.  He  represented  the  Porte  in  the 
courts  of  France  and  Britain,  was  sev- 
eral times  made  grand  vizier,  supported 
the  Tiolicy  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  and 
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was  the  chief  of  the  party  of  progress  S.MAliition    (m-n-Ki'shan),  in  music, 

in  Turlcey.  **fi*»v*in«v«.   ^  movement  of  a  disso- 

^Aglit    (resht),  a  town  of  Persia,  capi*  nance   into   the   consonant  harmony   for 

"^""*   tal  of  the  province  of  Qilan,  150  which  it  creates  in  the  ear  an  expecta- 

miles   northwest   of   Teheran,   near    the  tion.    This  is  effected  hy  raising  or  de- 

Caspian     Sea.     Resht     is     a     well-built  pressing  tlie  note  a  tone  or  a  semitone, 

town,  and  is  the  center  of  the  sillc  trade  according    to    the    mles    of    harmonical 

of  Persia,  and  through  its  port  Enzelli,  progression. 

16  miles  distant,  carries  on  a  consider-  PAonno-niifk  {  rei'n-nans),    in    aeons- 
able  trade  with  Russia.    Pop.  41.000.  -n^W^uuiOT  £|^    ^    strengthening    of 

Besiduary  Legatee       l^'S^ll'?"*?*  "^^"^    Resonance  includes  such  stren^h- 

A»«M«&u.AAj  Ajv^gavvv       leg'a-te),   in  enmg  of  sound  as  occurs  m  soundmg- 

law,  the  penon  to  whom  the  surplus  of  boards  and  the  bodies  of  musical  instru- 

the  personal  estate,  after  the  discharge  ments. 

of  all  debts  and  particular  legacies,  Is  HAonnafitr  ( les-u-nA'tur ),  a  device 
left  by  the  testator's  will.  ai»c»WJU»wi  ^^^  analysing  compound 
BeaiTIP  (r&-s6'na),  a  town  of  Italy,  sounds  and  for  detecting  a  particular  note 
m^ommfj  Ijj  ^Jj^  province  and  6  miles  by  sympathetic  vibrations.  It  was  in- 
southeast  of  Naples,  on  the  Gulf  of  vented  by  Helmholtx,  and  in  its  simplest 
Naples.  It  is  built  over  the  ruins  of  form  consists  of  a  hollow  bulb  or  round 
Herculaneum,  and  is  the  usual  starting-  tube,  with  one  aperture  to  be  applied  to 
place  for  the  ascent  of  Vesuvius.  Pop.  the  ear,  and  an  opposite  aperture  of  a 
19,766.  certain  sixe  which  serves  to  admit  the 
2esing  (res'inx),  a  class  of  vegetable  vibrations  of  one  musical  note  to  which 
M^oMMo  gat)gtances  insoluble  in  water,  it  is  adapted  and  to  exclude  all  others, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  easily  softened  or  A  set  of  these  may  be  formed  each  of 
melted  by  heat.  Resins  are  either  neu-  which  corresponds  to  a  note  of  the  musi- 
tral  or  acid;  they  are  transparent  or  cal  scale. —  Elbctbioal.  A  conductor 
translucent;  they  have  generally  a  yel-  having  one  open  circuit,  designed  for  de- 
low-brown  color;  are  sometimes  elastic,  tecting  the  electromagnetic  radiation 
but  more  generally  friable  and  hard,  from  a  nearby  circuit,  which  is  manl- 
Thev  become  electric  when  rubbed,  fested  by  a  spark,  as  a  result  of  sympa- 
Resins  may  be  divided  into  three  thetic  electrical  vibrations, 
classes: — (1)  Those  which  exude  spon-  Hjignrmn  (  re  -  sor'sin  ) ,  a  colorless 
taneously  from  plants,  or  from  incisions  **^»vxw**a  crystalline  compound  pre- 
in  the  stems  and  branches.  They  are  pared  on  the  large  scale  by  the  action  of 
generally  mixtures  of  ^um-resins  and  sulphuric  acid  on  bensine,  and  by  the 
volatile  oils.  The  principal  resins  be-  treatment  of  the  resulting  compound  with 
longing  to  this  class  are  benzoin,  drag-  caustic  soda.  It  yields  a  fine  purple-red 
on*s-blood,  Peru  balsam,  storax,  copaiba,  coloring  matter  and  several  other  dyes 
copal,  elemi,  guaiacum,  jalap,  lac,  used  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing, 
myrrh,  sandarach.  and  turpentine.  (2)  "RAamrfttlOTI  (res-pi-rA'shun),  the 
Etesins  extracted  I rom  plants  bv  alcohols ;  •****»l'"«**«v**"  act  of  respiring  or 
they  generally  contain  definite  carbon  breathing.  Respiration  is  that  great 
compounds.  The  principal  resins  be-  physiological  function  which  Is  devoted 
longmg  to  this  class  are  sum  ammoni-  to  the  purification  of  the  blood  by  the 
acum,  angelica-root,  Indian  hemp,  cubebs,  removal,  through  the  media  of  the 
manna^  and  squill.  (3)  Fossil  resins,  breathing  organs,  of  carbonic  acid  and 
occurring  in  coal  or  lignite  beds,  amber,  other  waste  products,  and  at  the  same 
asphalt,  copaline,  fossil  caoutchouc,  etc.  time  to  the  revivifying  of  the  blood  by 
ILesist  (resist'),  in  calico-printing,  a  the  introduction  of  the  oxygen  of  atmos- 
paste  applied  to  calico  goods  to  pheric  air.  It  is  thus  partly  excretory 
prevent  color  or  mordant  from  fixing  on  and  partly  nutritive  in  its  character, 
the  parts  not  intended  to  be  colored.  The  other  waste  products,  besides  car- 
Resists  may  be  used  either  mechanically  bonic  acid,  which  are  given  off  in  the 
or  chemically.  process  of  animal  respiration,  are  water. 
BtesistaiLCfi  (re-zist'ans).  Euotbi-  ammonia,  and  organic  matters:  but  car- 
^'^  CAL,  the  opposition  which  bonic  acid  is  by  far  the  most  important 
a  conductor  offers  to  the  flow  of  elec-  In  man  and  the  higher  animals  res- 
tricity,  the  conductor  being  removed  so  piration  is  carried  on  by  the  breathing 
far  from  neighboring  conductors  that  organs  or  lungs.  The  blood  is  conveyed 
their  action  will  be  very  small,  and  to  the  breathing  organs  bv  special  ves- 
maintained  at  the  temperature  of  0*  C.  sels,  the  right  side  of  the  heart  in  birds 
The  unit  of  resistance  now  in  use  is  and  mammals  being  exclusively  employed 
called  an  ohm   (which  see).  In  driving  blood  to  the  lungs  for  puri6ca« 
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tion.    The   blood    is    sent    through    the  acid  results  in  imperfect  oxygenation  of 

pulmonary  or  lung  capillaries  in  a  steady  the  blood,  is  accompanied  or  followed  by 

stream,  and  passes  through  these  minute  headaches,  drowsiness,  and  lassitude,  and 

vessels  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  expose  it  is  the  source  of  many  serious  and  even 

to  the  action   of   the   oxygen   contained  fatal  disorders. 

in  the  air^^ells  of  the  lung.  The  essen-  While  in  man  and  the  more  liighly 
tial  part  of  the  function  of  respiration,  organized  animals  respiration  is  carried 
namely,  the  exchange  of  carbonic  acid  on  by  the  lungs,  in  fishes  it  is  effected 
gas  for  oxygen,  thus  takes  place  in  the  by  the  gills.  The  essential  feature  of  any 
lung,  where  the  dingy-hued  venous  blood  breathing  organ  is  a  thin  membrane,  hav- 
becomes  converted  into  the  florid  red  ing  the  blood  on  one  side  and  air,  or 
arterial  blood.  Respiration  includes  the  Water  containing  air,  on  the  other;  and 
physical  acts  of  inspiration  and  expira-  the  essential  feature  of  respiration  is  an 
tion,  both  involuntary  acts,  although  they  interchanee  of  products  between  the 
may  be  voluntarily  modified.  From  four-  blood  and  the  atmosphere,  oxygen  pass- 
teen  to  eighteen  respiratory  acts  take  ing  from  the  atmosphere  or  water  into 
place  per  mmute,  the  average  quantity  of  the  blood,  and  carbonic  acid  and  other 
air  inhaled  bv  a  healthy  adult  man  be-  excretory  substances  from  the  blood  into 
ing  about  30  cubic  inches,  a  slightly  the  atmosphere  or  water.  In  the  pro- 
smaller  quantity  being  exhaled.  This  tozoa  no  respiratory  organs  are  special- 
definite  volume  of  air  which  ebbs  and  ized,  but  the  protoplasm  of  which  the 
flows  is  termed  tidal  air.  The  quantity  bodies  of  these  animals  are  composed  has 
(about  100  cubic  inches)  which  ma^  be  doubtless  the  power  of  excreting  waste 
taken  in  a  deep  inspiration,  in  addition  matters,  as  well  as  of  absorbing  nutritive 
to  the  tidal  air,  is  termed  complemental  materiaL  Even  in  comparatively  high 
air.  The  quantit^r  of  air  (75  to  100  organisms,  where  no  specialized  breatn- 
cubic  inches)  remaining  in  the  chest  after  ing  organs  are  developed,  the  function  of 
an  ordinary  expiration  has  expelled  the  respiration  mav  be  carried  on  by  the 
tidal  air  is  named  supplemental  or  re-  skin  or  general  body  surface  —  the  in- 
serve  air,  and  this  may  be  in  greater  tegument  being,  as  in  the  highest  forms, 
part  expelled  by  a  deeper  expiration;  intimately  correlated  in  its  functions  to 
while  a  quantity  of  air  always  remains  the  breathing  process.  Thus  in  earth- 
in  the  lungs  after  the  deepest  possible  worms,  lower  Crustacea,  etc.,  the  breathing 
expiratory  effort,  and  cannot  be  got  rid  appears  to  be  solely  subserved  by  the 
of.    This  latter  quantity  is  therefore  ap-  body-surfaces. 

?iropriately  named  residual  air.    The  dif-  Respiration  goes  on  in  plants  as  well 

erence  in  the  mode  of  breathing  between  as  in  animals,  the  plant  in  the  presence 

the  two  sexes  is  clearly  perceptible.     In  of    light   exhaling   oxygen   and   inhaling 

man  it  Is  chiefly  abdominal  in  its  char-  carbonic  acid,  and  thus  reversing  the  ac- 

acter;  that  is  to  say,  the  lower  part  of  tion  of  the  animal. 


mouth- 


the  chest  and  sternum,  together  with  the  SeSDirflitioiI  '^^TIFIOIAL 
abdominal  muscles,  participate  before  **^*'r  **•"  ^"J  Drowninff. 
the  upper  portions  of  ttM  chest  in  the  re-  B.eSDirator  (res-pi-r&'tur),  a 
spiratory  movements;  while  in  women  ^■^''r  «*wx  covering,  which  gives 
the  breathing  movements  are  chiefly  warmth  to  the  air  inhaled,  and  is  used 
referable  to  the  upper  portions  of  the  by  persons  having  delicate  lungs.  It  is 
chest.  In  women,  therefore,  breathing  constructed  of  a  series  of  layers  of  very 
is  said  to  be  pectoral.  fine  silver  or  gilt   wires  placed   closely 

Every  volume  of  inspired  air  loses  together,  which  are  heated  by  the  ez- 
from  4  to  5  per  cent,  of  oxygen  and  halation  of  the  warm  breath,  and  in 
gains  rather  less  carbonic  acid.  The  turn  heat  the  cold  air  before  it  is  in- 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  given  off  va-  haled.  Other  respirators,  designed  to  ex- 
ries  under  different  circumstances.  More  elude  smoke,  dust,  and  other  noxious 
carbonic  acid  is  excreted  by  males  than  substances,  are  used  by  firemen,  miners, 
by  females  of  the  same  age,  and  by  males  cutlers,  grinders,  and  the  like.  Recently 
between  eight  and  forty  than  in  old  age  a  form  of  respirator  has  been  adopted 
or  in  infancy.  An  average  healthy  adult  bv  divers  in  which  a  store  of  compressed 
man  will  excrete  more  than  8  oz.  of  car-  air  or  oxygen  is  contained  in  the  helmet 
bon  in  24  hours.  Hence  the  necessity  for  for  breathing  purposes.  A  similar  ex- 
repeated  currents  of  fresh  air  in  meeting  pedient  has  been  adopted  by  firemen  and 
places  and  places  of  public  entertain-  those  entering  mines  after  an  explosion 
ment,  in  halls  and  in  churches,  and  for  to  avoid  the  breathing  of  vitiated  aiz  or 
the  proper  ventilation  of  sleeping  apart-  poisonous  gases. 

men^s,.  The  breathing  of  an  atmosphere  1I.Aa<niT^ofArv  fiAiiTiflft     i°  medi* 
^tinted  by  organic  matter  and  ctiAoidc  -ttCSpiraXOry  DQlUiaS,    ^^^^  .^^ 
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soands  made  by  the  air  when  being  in- 
haled or  exhaled,  as  heard  by  the  ear 
applied  directly  to  the  cheat,  or  indirectly 
through  the  medium  of  the  itethoecope. 
The  respiratory  soands  are  of  the  highest 
importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  diseases 
of  the  chest  and  bronchial  tubes. 
SeSDite  ("s'pit),  the  temporary  sus^ 
««rw»^«vw   pengfon   Qf   tjjg   execution   of 

a  capital  offender.    See  Reprieve, 

Eegpondent  <irn;t°tVok  *?£  "tlTe 

party  requiring  to  answer  in  a  suit,  par- 
ticularly in  a  chancery  suit 

Aespondentia  ,<^P?rS^'*^>At? 

of  a  ship's  cargo.    It   is  made  on   the 

condition  that  if  the  goods  are  lost,  the 

lender  shall  lose  his  money.    A  similar 

loan  on   the  security  of  the  ship  itself 

is  called  hottomry, 

^est     ^^  music,  an  interval  cf  silence 

^^    '    between    two    sounds,  and    the 

mark  which  denotes  such  interval.    Each 

note    has    its    corresponding    rest    See 

Mueio. 

Best-harrOW,  f  common  European 
*v^»  V  UMA  A  V  «v  y     l^uminous      plant 

iOndnia  «pin0sa),  akin  to  the  brooms. 
It  is  plentiful  in  stiff  clay  land  in  some 
parts,  and  derives  its  name  from  its  long 
and  strong  matted  roots  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  harrow.  The  stems  are 
annual,  often  woody  or  shrubby,  and 
hairy;  the  leaves  are  generally  simple, 
entire  towards  the  base;  the  flowers, 
mostly  solitary,  large,  and  handsome,  are 
of  a  brilliant  rose  color.  Rest-harrow 
is  also  called  cammock. 

^^  ^  •**  order  of  plants  allied  to 
the  Gyperaceie  or  sedges,  and  confined  to 
the  southern  hemisphere,  being  found 
chiefly  in  South  Africa  and  Australia. 
They  are  herbs  or  undershrubs,  with 
matted  roots  which  bind  shifting  soil, 
hard  wiry  stems,  simple  narrow  leaves, 
the  sheaths  of  which  are  usually  split, 
and  inconspicuous  brown  rush-like  pan- 
icles of  flowers.  Resiio  tectorum  is  em- 
ploved  in  South  Africa  for  thatcliing, 
and  the  stems  of  other  species  are  manu- 
factured into  baskets  and  brooms. 

Eestigouche  W-'^i,,^  ^-' 

Brunswick  from  the  province  of  Quebec, 
flowing  N.  E.  into  the  Bay  of  Ghaleurs  at 
Dalhousie.  It  is  200  miles  long,  is 
navigable  for  16  miles  to  Csmpbelton, 
and  forms  a  tidal  estuary  for ^24  miles. 
It  drains  4000  square  miles,  and  its 
basin  supplies  great  quantities  of  timber. 

Restoration  ^^^J^^^,f;rtL  ^ 

Establishment  of  Charles  II  on  the  throne. 


May  29,  1600.  The  restoration  was  held 
as  a  festival  in  the  Chnrch  of  England 
till  1859 

Begtoiatioiiist   ^^^^S^^'t 

a  temporary  futnre  punishment,  but  in 
a  final  restoration  of  all  to  the  favor  and 
presence  of  Ood.  The  name  is  applied 
to  all  of  whatever  sect  who  hold  this 
belief,  including  the  Universalists  and 
especially  a  particular  sect  of   Univer- 

Ejection  <^l^£i^rlf  tt 

body  from  the  dead  to  be  reunited  to 
the  soul  in  a  new  life.  It  has  formed 
a  part  of  the  belief  of  the  Christian 
Chnrch  since  its  first  formation,  and  has 
been  embodied  as  an  article  in  each  of 
the  creeds.  There  are  traces  to  be  found 
of  such  a  belief  among  heathen  nations 
from  a  very  early  period.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  Jews  of  later 
times  held  the  doctrine,  though  it  would 
be  difficult  to  point  to  any  express  in- 
dication of  it  in  the  Old  Testament.  It 
appears,  however,  to  be  alluded  to  in 
Isaiah,  zzvi,  19,  and  is  distinctly  affirmed 
in  Daniel,  chap,  xii,  1-3.  That  the  be- 
lief in  the  resoirection  was  generally 
held  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of 
Christ  is  evident  particularly  from  the 
position  occupied  by  the  Sadducees.  a 
sect  having  as  its  most  characteristic  fea- 
ture the  denial  of  the  resurrection.  Be- 
yond doubt  however,  it  was  the  gospel 
that  'brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light'  At  best  the  notions  of  a  resurrec- 
tion and  future  state  current  prior  to 
the  advent  of  Christ  were  dim  and  un- 
defined. With  regard  to  the  information 
conveyed  to  us  in  the  New  Testament 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  we 
are  taught  that  it  will  be  univeraal^  ex- 
tending to  the  wicked  as  well  as  to  the 
righteous,  John,  v,  28,  29;  Bev.,  zx,  18; 
that  there  shall  be  identity,  in  some  sense, 
betw/Ben  the  body  which  died  and  the 
body  which  shall  be  raised,  2  Cor.,  v,  10; 
that,  as  regards  the  resurrection  of  the 
righteous,  the  l>ody,  though  identical, 
shall  be  wonderfully  alter^  Phil.,  iii, 
21;  1  Cor.,  xv;  Luke»  zx,  35,  36;  and 
that,  as  regards  the  time  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, it  shall  be  at  the  end  of  this  present 
earthly  state,  and  that  it  shall  be  con- 
nected with  the  coming  of  our  Lord  to 
judge  the  world,  1  Thess.,  iv,  16. 

Connected  with  this  subject  is  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  himself  from  the 
dead,  the  cornerstone  of  the  Christian 
system.  The  evidence  in  support  of  it 
is  marked  by  the  following  characteris- 
tics :  —  (1)  The  variety  of  ciroumstanccM 
under,  which  the  risen  Saviour  appeared 
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(2)    The  oireutMiantiality  of  the  testi-  laws  of  retardation  are  the  converse  of 

mony  given   bv   the   different   witnesses,  those  of  acceleration. 

(8)   The  9implioity  and  apparent  truth-  Hattk     'M-nnntmrn    (rt't^mtt-kd'sum), 

Mneu  with  which  the  witnesses  describe  ^^^     JHUOOSlUIl   ^^    anatomy,    the 

their  impressions  when  the  Saviour  ap-  deepest  laver  of  the  epidermis  or  scarf- 

peared    to    them.     (4)    That    the   event  skin,  restinf  on  the  cutis  vera  or  true 

home  witnees   to  was  completely  unem-  skin.    It  is  the  seat  of  the  color  of  the 

peeted    by    the    witneeeee.    Various    at-  skin   and   in   the  negro   contains   black 

tempts  have  been  made  to  explain  away  pigment 

the  resurrection  of  Christ  There  is  the  PAfAfitiATi  (re-ten'shun),  in  law.  » 
supposition  (1)  of  fraud;  that  accord-  -"^^^^ww^  flen;  the  right  of  with- 
ing  to  the  statement  of  the  Jews,  the  holding  a  debt  or  of  retaining  property 
disciples  stole  the  body,  and  then  pub-  until  a  debt  due  to  the  person  claiming 
lished  the  story  that  their  Lord  was  this  right  is  duly  paid, 
risen.  (2)  That  Jesus  had  not  really  "Retention  of  TTrinA  ^  medicine, 
died  on  the  cnws;  that  his  apparent  -n^l^awoa  «  Urmo,  ^  condition 
death  was  only  a  swoon,  from  wnkh  he  in  which  the  urine  cannot  be  expelled 
afterwards  recovered.  (8)  That  there  from  the  bladder  at  all,  or  only  with 
had  been  no  real  resurrection,  but  that  great  diflkultv;  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  disciples  had  been  deceived  by  vision-  suppression  of  urine,  a  condition  in  which 
ary  appearances  or  hallucinations.  (4)  the  bladder  is  empty,  the  urine  not  hav- 
That  the  assertion  of  the  resurrection  ing  been  secreted  by  the  kldnevs.  It 
was  originally  allegorical.  With  regard  may  be  due  to  some  mechanical  obstruc- 
to  the  significance  of  the  resurrection  of  tion,  as  a  calculus,  a  clot  of  blood,  or  a 
Christ,  it  was  (believers  assert)  the  tumor,  or  to  paralysis,  etc.  If  not  re- 
crowning  evidence  of  the  divine  character  lieved  by  means  of  the  catheter  or  other- 
of  his  mission,  he  himself  had  spoken  wise  it  may  cause  rupture  of  the  bladder 
of  it  as  what  should  be  the  most  con-  and  death. 

vincing  proof  to  the  world  that  he  really  B.etford  (i^t^ford).  Bast,  a  munici- 
was  what  he  professed  himself  to  be;  -■^•'*^*^  pal  borough  in  Nottinaham- 
and  in  this  light  it  was  constantly  ap-  shire,  England,  82  miles  s.  N.  K.  of  Not- 
pealed  to  by  the  apostles  in  addressing  tingham,  on  the  Idle,  here  crossed  by  a 
the  world.  bridge  connectina  Bast  Betford  with 
P^anrrAAfiATi  Congbbgation  of  the,  West  Retford.  It  has  foundries,  ma- 
ACBurreubiuii,  ^  gociety  of  Roman  chine-shops,  paper  and  com  mills,  etc 
Catholic  priests  founded  at  Rome  in  1830.  Pop.  13,336. 

B,e8nSoitation      See  Drowning.  Eethel     (^^-^^y  f  *  town  of  France,  de- 

AesusoiliaUQll.  ACtiici    paptment  of  Ardennes,  on  the 

Tli»tfi.in^r     (re-t&n'«r),  in  law,  the  act  Aisne,  23  miles  n.  b.  of  Rheims,  with 

M^i^cMuvx     ^£  ^  client  by  which  he  en-  manufactures  of  merinos  and  cashmeres, 

gages  an  attorney  or  counselor  to  man-  Pop.  (1906)  5254. 

age  a  case.    The  effect  of  a  retainer  is  S.AtliAl    (rft'tel),   ALFBEi>,   a   German 

to  confer  on  the  attorney  all  the  powers  *"^''**^*    historical     painter,     bom    a^ 

exercised  by  the  forms  and  usages  of  the  Aix-la-Chapelle     in     1816;     studied     a 

court  in  which  the  suit  is  pending.    It  Dttsseldorf   (under  Schadow),  Frankfort 

is  epeoial  when  given  for  the  purpose  of  (under  Veit  and   Schwind),  and  Rome, 

securing    the    counsel's    services    for    a  He   died   at    Dttsseldorf    in    1869.    His 

particular  case;    general,   when   for   se-  greatest  works  are  four  frescoes  in  the 

curing    his   services    generally.    The    re-  town-house  of  Aiz-la-Chai)elle  represent- 

tainer  is  in  all  cases  accompanied  by  a  ing  incidents  connected  with  the  life  of 

preliminary  fee  called  a  retaining  fee.  Charlemagne,  other  four  there  being  exe- 

PjkfniniTKy  Xl^cill      &    wall    erected  cuted  from  his  designs  after  his  death. 

ACtiuiuii^    Yvnu,     f^jp  ^Yie  purpose  These  are  among  the  finest  modern  works 

of  confining  a  body  of  water  in  a  reser-  of   the   kind.    German   histonr   and   the 

voir,  or  for  resisting  the  thrust  of  the  Bible  also   fumished   him   with   various 

ground  behind  it    As  a  general  rule  the  subjects,  and  he  painted  in  water-color 

thickness  of  retaining  walls  is  one-third  a  series  of  pictures  illustrative  of  Han*" 

their  height ;  in  reservoir  and  dock  walls  nibal's  passage  of  the  Alps, 

of  masonry  the  thickness  is  about  one-  PAfiorina    (rS-shi-ft'ri-us).   in  Roman 

half  their  height  JMStxaiiiw  antiquities,  a  gladiator  who 

PjktarilfifiATi    (  rfi  -  tar  -  ciA'shun  ) ,   in  wore  only  a  short  tunic  and  carried  a 

Aei^araauuu    phygicg,  the  diminution  trident  and  net,  with  which  he  endeav- 

of  the  velocity  of  a  body  from  the  friction  ored  to  entangle  and  deipatch  his  adver- 

of  the  medium  in  which  the  body  moves  sary.  who  was  armed  with  helmet,  shield, 

or  from  the  attraction  of  gravity.    The  and  sword. 
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Beticulated  Molding  iSih't 

architecture,  a  member  enriched  with  a 
railed  fillet  interlaced  in  Yariout  waya 
like  network.  It  la  seen  chiefly  in  boild- 
ings  in  the  Norman  style. 

Beticulated  Work.  *   "i^*^   ®' 

common  among  the  ancients,  in  which 
the  stones  are  square  and  laid  loaenge- 


Reticnlated  Work  —  Bonuui. 

wise,  resembling  the  meshes  of  a  net, 
and  producing  quite  an  ornamental  ap- 
pearance. It  is  the  opus  reticulatum  of 
the  Romans. 

Eeticnlnm  il'*;^^*"^''),;  ^^ 

DoneycomD  t>ag  or  sec- 
ond cavity  of  the  complex  stomach  of 
ruminants. 

Retina  (ret'l-na),  in  anatomy,  a 
^^  membrane  of  the  eye,  formed 

by  an  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  and 
so  constituted  as  to  receive  and  transmit 
to  the  nerve  the  impressions  which  result 
in   vision.     See  Eye. 
PAfinifA     (retl-nlt),  a   fossil   resin 

Devonshire,  Hanover,  and  elsewhere. 

Eetirement    <^'^an«;,.  |.%,S^ 

drawment  from  the  service  with  the  re- 
tention of  all  or  a  portion  of  the  pay. 
In  the  British  army  and  navy  the  re- 
tirement of  officers  may  be  voluntary,  but 
all  officers  must  retire  at  fixed  ages,  ac- 
cording to  their  rank,  receiving  corre- 
sponding retired  pay.  In  the  United 
States  army  and  navy  officers  are  retired 
after  forty  years'  service,  or  at  sixty- 
two  years  of  age,  as  the  case  may  be, 
or  at  any  time  for  sickness  or  disable- 
ment, receiving  75  per  cent  of  their  an- 
nual pay  for  life. 

Ketort  (,«-terf  ),  a  vessel,  jrenerally 
M^vvAi^   of    glass,    used    in    chemistry 


for  distilling  liquids.  Retorts  consist  of 
flask-shaped  veasels  to  which  lon^  necks 
or  beaks  are  attached.  The  liquid  to 
be  distilled  is  placed  in  the  flaak  and 
heat  applied.  The  products  of  distillation 
condense  in  the  cold  neck  of  the  retort, 
and  are  collected  in  a  suitable  receiver. 
In  gasmaking,  retorts  of  iron  or  fire-clay 
are  used  for  distilling  the  coaL 
P^fr^flf    (re-tr«t'),  a  military    opera- 

j&exreax  ^^^^^  j^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^ 

tires  before  an  enem^;  properly,  an  or- 
derly march,  in  which  circumstance  it 
differs  from  a  flight  Also  a  military 
signal  given  in  the  army  by  beat  of  drum 
or  sound  of  trumpet  at  sunset,  or  for 
retiring  from  exercise  or  from  action. 
TL^tri^v^r  TIa9  (re-trev'er),  a  dog 
J&eineyer  VOg  g^pecially  trained  tS 
seek  and  fetch  game  which  has  been  shot, 
and  greatly  valued  by  sportsmen  for  its 
sagacity  in  the  field  and  in  the  water. 
The  larger  and  more  familiar  breed  of 
retrievers  is  formed  by  crossing  the  New- 
foundland and  setter;  the  smaller  breed 
is  formed  by  crossing  the  water-siMiniel 
and  terrier.  The  typical  retriever  is  20 
or  more  inches  hi^h,  with  a  stoutly-built 
body,  strong  limbs,  webbed  toes,  and 
black  and  curly  fur. 

Eetrograde  <,-^'^r?^;  •ppJS^ 

motion  of  a  planet  among  the  stars 
when  it  is  in  opposition  to  the  motion  of 
the  sun  in  the  ecliptic  The  motion  of 
a  planet  in  the  direction  from  right  to 
left  is  said  to  be  direct. 

Betrogression  of  the  Moon's 

ITodes  (  refr6-gre8h-un  ) ,  the  motion 
^^  "  of  the  moon*s  nodes  —  the  two 
points  in  which  the  moon's  orbit  meets 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  —  in  the  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  of  the  sun's  motion 
in  the  ecliptic  The  moon's  nodes  slowly 
change  at  each  revolution  of  the  moon« 
in  the  direction  from  left  to  right,  and 
make  a  complete  revolution  round  the 
earth  in  18.6  years. 

P^fnm  (re-tumO,  in  law,  the  send- 
JieXUm  ^^^  back  of  a  writ  or  other 
process  to  the  court  from  which  it  issued 
by  the  officer  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
with  a  written  account  of  what  he  has 
done  in  executing  the  process,  to  be  filed 
for  reference  in  the  office  of  the  derk  of 
the  court. 

Eetnrning  Officer,  t|^  p^J^^ 

ducts  an  election  and  who  returns  the 
persons  duly  elected.  He  Is  styled  the 
judge  of  election,  he  and  the  inspectors 
signing   the  certificate  of  election. 
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Rfitz  l'^)*  *^B^^  Fbanqois  Paul  dk 
^^  QoNDl,  Cabdinal  de,  wai  born  at 
Montmirall  in  1614;  died  at  Paris,  1679. 
Contrary  to  his  own  inclinations,  he  was 
designed  by  his  father,  who  was  general 
of  uie  galleys,  for  the  church.  His  in- 
structor was  the  celebrated  Vincent  de 
PauL  As  a  young  abb4  he  led  a  very 
improper  life,  but  his  brilliant  gifts,  his 
eloquence,  his  audacity,  and  his  gr^t 
connections  nevertheless  enabled  him 
to  advance  in  his  ecclesiastical  career. 
In  1643  he  received  a  doctorate  at  the 
Sorlwnne,  and  was  appointed  coadjutor 
of  his  uncle,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris. 
He  was  the  implacable  enemy  of  Mazarin, 
and  in  1648  became  the  most  energetic 
and  unscrupulous  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Fronde.  On  the  fall  of  Mazarin  he  was 
selected  as  minister  by  the  queen-regent, 
Anne  of  Austria,  and  in  1651  received 
the  cardinal's  hat;  but  on  Mazarin's  re- 
turn to  power  in  1652  he  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned,  first  at  Vincennes,  then 
at  Nantes.  He  escaped,  however,  after 
two  years'  captivity,  and  for  nearly  eight 
years  wandered  through  Spain,  Italy,  Hol- 
land, Germany,  and  England.  After  the 
death  of  Mazarin  in  1661  he  was  allowed 
to  return  to  France,  on  condition  that 
he  should  resign  his  claims  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Paris,  receiving  instead  the 
rich  abbey  of  St  Denis.  During  the  last 
seventeen  years  of  his  life  he  lived  re- 
tired, paid  his  immense  debts,  and  occu- 
Sied  himself  with  the  composition  of  his 
(6moir€9,  which  are  inimitable  for  their 
historic  truth  and  narrative  skill. 

in  1779;  died  there  in  1857.  He  studied 
at  the  art  academy  of  his  native  city,  of 
which  he  was  appointed  a  professor  in 
1824.  His  most  celebrated  works  are 
his  outline  illustrations  of  Shakespere, 
Goethe,   Schiller,   Fouqu^   and  others. 

Eeuchlin   <^**2ld«r''hi^^5n*i5S 

man  scholar,  bom  in  i40D 
at  Pforzheim ;  died  in  1622.  He  studied 
at  Freiburg,  the  University  of  Paris,  Bftle, 
and  elsewhere,  and  became  familiar  with 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  He  was 
patronized  by  several  of  the  German 
princes,  and  was  engaged  on  various  po- 
litical missions.  From  1502  to  1513  he 
was  president  of  the  Swabian  federal 
court  His  opposition  to  the  proposal  to 
bum  all  Hebrew  books  except  the  Bible 
raised  a  host  of  fanatical  enemies  againt^ 
him,  but  did  him  no  harm.  In  1519  he 
was  appointed  professor  at  Ingolstadt ;  in 
1521  the  plague  drove  him  to  Stuttgart. 
During  a  great  part  of  his  life  Reuchlin 
was  the  real  center  of  all  Greek  and 
Hebrew    teaching   in   Germany.     Several 


of  his  works  had  considerable  popularity 
in  their  time.  He  sympathized  deeply 
with  Luther  in  the  earlier  stage,  but  main- 
tained his  connection  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  the  last 
Eeumont  (wi'mont),  ALrasD  VON, 
M»«iuuvuif  ^  German  historian,  bora 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1808,  was  educated 
at  Bonn  and  Heidelberg,  and  entered  the 
Prussian  diplomatic  service,  filling  posts 
at  Florence,  Constantinople,  and  Rome. 
From  1851  till  1860,  when  he  retired 
into  private  life,  he  was  successively 
Prussian  minister  at  Florence.  Modena, 
and  Parma.  He  died  in  1887.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  valuable  works  on 
the  history  of  Italy,  including  Coniribu- 
tion8  to  Italian  History,  The  Carafas  of 
Maddalonit  History  of  the  City  of  Rome, 
etc  He  also  wrote  on  the  history  of  art 
Biunion  (ra-u-ni-^n),  formerly  Boub- 
**^'****^"  BON,  an  island  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  between  Mauritius  and  Madagas- 
car, 115  miles  from  each ;  area,  1127 
square  miles.  It  was  annexed  by  France 
in  1643,  and  is  an  important  French 
colony,  now  sending  a  representative  to 
the   chamber   of   deputies,    and    forming 

Sractically  almost  a  department  of 
Vance.  It  is  very  mountainous,  the 
Piton  des  Neiges  reaching  a  height  of 
10,069  feet,  and  the  Piton  de  la  Foup- 
naise,  an  active  volcano,  of  8294  feet. 
The  soil  produces  tropical  products,  sugar 
being  the  principal  crop.  Coffee,  cloves, 
and  vanilla  are  also  grown.  Destmctive 
hurricanes  are  frequent  There  are  no 
natural  harbors,  but  an  artificial  harbor 
has  been  constructed  at  Pointe  des  Galets, 
at  the  northwest  side  of  the  island;  and 
this  harbor  is  connected  by  railway  with 
St  Denis  (the  capital),  and  all  the  prin- 
cipal places  on  the  coast  The  popula- 
tion, which  consists  of  Creoles,  negroes, 
Indian  coolies,  Chinese,  Malays,  etc.,  is 
173,315. 

B.eilfi  (^'tts)i  a  <^ity  of  Spain,  in  Cata- 
*"^**"  Ionia,  in  the  province  and  10 
miles  west  of  Tarragona,  in  a  plain  at 
the  base  of  a  chain  of  hills,  about  4  milea 
from  the  port  of  Salon  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean.  Reus  is  now,  next  to  Barcelona, 
the  most  flourishing  manufacturing  town 
of  Catalonia,  the  staples  being  silk  and 
cotton.  Imitation  French  wines  are 
largely  made.  Pop.  26,681. 
B.eil88  1^^^)*  ^^^  principalities  of 
x»vuoo  ^^ntp^  Germany,  consisting  of 
several  separate  territories  situated  be- 
tween  Pmssia,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria,  and 
belonging  to  an  older  and  younger  line  of 
the  family  of  Reuss.  Reuss-Greiz,  the 
territory  of  the  elder  line,  comprises  ao 
area  of  122  square  miles,  with  a  pop.  oi 
70,603;  the  territory  of  the  younger  line» 
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Reuw-Schleix-Gera.  has  an  area  of  310 
square  miles,  with  a  pop.  of  144,584. 
Both  principalities  have  oeen  members 
of  the  German  Empire  since  1871»  each 
sendinx  one  member  to  the  federal  coun- 
cil and  one  representative  to  the  Reich- 
stag. 

P^nfjkf*  (roi't^r),  Fbtiz,  a  German 
'»«*l*«r  huniorist,  was  born  in  1810, 
and  educated  at  Rostock  and  Jena.  lie 
became  an  active  member  of  the  student 
society  '  Germania,*  which  cost  him  seven 
years  imprisonment  in  Prussian  fort- 
resses. Returning  home  in  1840  he  sup- 
ported himself  first  by  farming,  then  by 
teaching,  and  finally  by  literary  work. 
His  first  literary  venture  was  a  volume 
of  humorous  iK)ems  in  Low  German 
(La&9chen  and  JStemels,  1863),  which 
met  with  extraordinary  success.  His 
greatest  work  is  Olle  KamtXlen^  a  series 
of  prose  tales,  which  stamped  Lli.:  as  the 
greatest  writer  of  Plattdeutsch  and  one 
of  the  greatest  humorists  of  the  century. 
He  died  at  Eisenach  in  1874. 
P^ntAr  (loi't^r),  Paul  Juuus* 
^^^^^  RiaoK,  bom  at  Oassel  S 
1821,  was  connected  with  the  electric 
telegraph  system  from  the  beainnlng,  and 
in  1840  established  Renter's  News  Agency 
at  Aiz-la-Chapelle.  In  1851,  on  the  lay- 
ing of  the  cable  between  Calais  and 
Dover,  he  transferred  his  chief  office  to 
London,  and  became  a  naturalized  Ehig- 
Hshman.  As  the  telegraphic  system  ex- 
tended he  Increased  his  staff  of  agents, 
until  the  newspaper  press,  the  foreign 
bourses,  and  all  banking,  shipping,  and 
trading  companies  became  dependent  in 
a  great  measure  on  Renter's  Agency  for 
the  latest  information  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  In  1865  he  converted  his 
agencjr  into  a  limited  liability  company, 
of  which  he  was  managing  director  until 
1878.  In  1871  he  received  the  title  of 
baron  from  the  Duke  of  Coburg-Gotha. 
He  has  laid  down  several  important  tele- 
graphic cables.    Died  Feb.  25,  1809. 

Eeutlingen  iVV^^^h^ 

south  of  Stuttgart:  has  manufactures  of 
cottons,  woolens,  lace,  leather,  etc  It 
is  of  considerable  antiquitv,  and  long 
maintained  the  rank  of  a  free  imperial 
city.  It  was  incorporated  with  Wttr- 
temberg  in  1802.  Pop.  23,850. 
n^wol  or  Revel  (re-vel'),  a  fortified 
"^^~»  seaport  of  Russia,  capital  of 
Esthonia,  on  a  small  bay  in  the  Gulf  of 
Finland.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  the 
old  or  upper  town,  surroundea  by  walls 
and  situated  on  a  rocky  height,  and  the 
lower  town  on  the  beach.  Reval  was 
in  important  seaport  of  the  Hanseatic 
League,  and  came  into  the  possession  nf 


Russia  in  1710.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  in 
grain,  flax,  beer,  animals  and  machinery. 
The  construction  of  a  naval  harbor  was 
begun  in  1912,  and  it  was  the  base  of  the 
Russian  Baltic  fleet.  The  port  was  cap- 
tured by  German  forces  in  1918  during 
the  European  war.  The  population  in 
1010  was  98,005,  of  whom  one-fourth  were 
G<>rman8. 

nal  given  in  garrisons  at  bi-eak  of  day, 
by  beat  of  drum  or  sound  of  bugle,  for 
the  soldiers  to  rise  and  the  sentinels  to 
forbear  challenging  until  the  retreat  is 
sounded  in  the  evening. 

BevelatioB  <S;tJ*S^2ii'£i"S2: 

tion  to  the  world,  claimed  to  be  given  to 
men  by  God  himself,  and  for  the  Chris- 
tian contained  in  the  Bible.  The  earliest 
revelations,  made  in  the  patriarclial  age, 
were  preserved  till  later  times,  and  grad- 
ually enlarged  durina  the  Mosaic  period 
b^  successive  revelations  to  chosen  indi- 
viduals, with  whom  the  Bible  makes  us 
acquainted  under  the  name  of  prophets, 
from  Moses  to  Malachi,  the  revelations 
finally  completed  being  thrgugh  Christ. 
See  ChrUiianiiff* 

Sevelation,  g«,  »'•  »*•  ^f^ 

0  *  a  commercial  town  oi 
India,  in  Ben|»l,  near  the  Junction  of  the 
Ganges  and  Ghagra.  It  has  an  import 
tant  local  trade.  Pop.  about  15,000. 
B.evels  (rev'els),  Masteb  of  the,  an 
**^^^*"  officer  formerly  appointed  in 
England  to  superintend  the  revels  or 
amusements,  consisting  of  dancing,  mask- 
ing, etc.,  in  the  courts  of  princes,  the 
inns  of  court,  and  noblemen's  houses,  dur- 
ing the  twelve  Christmas  holidaj^u  He 
was  a  court  official  from  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII  to  that  of  George  IIL 
P^ir^Tiiitfh    (rev'e-ntl),  the  income  of  a 

duties,  and  other  sources,  for  public  U8e& 
See  articles  on  the  different  countries, 
also  Totf,  etc 

Eevenue  Cutter,  ySSS**!!^!: 

armed  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
smuggling  and  enforcing  the  custom- 
house regulations. 

Beverberatory  Furnace 

(re-ver'ber-a-tu-ri),  a  furnace  in  which 
the  material  is  heated  without  coming 
into  contact  with  the  fuel.  Between  the 
fireplace  a  and  the  bed  on  which  the 
material  to  be  heated  5  lies,  a  low  par- 
tition wail,  called  a  fire-bridge,  is  placed. 
Thfi  flame  passes  ovar  this  bridge,  and 
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plays  Along  the  flat  arch  which  sur- 
monnta  the  whole,  reflecting  or  reverber- 
ating the  heat  downwarda.    The  rever- 


Section  of  ReTerbermtory  Furnaee. 

beratory  furnace  gives  free  access  of  air 
to  the  material,  and  is  employed  for  ox- 
idising impurities  in  metals,  and  for  other 
similar  purposes. 

DAv^rp  Ire-vfir'),  Paul,  was  bom  at 
^^^^''^  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Jan. 
1,  1735,  was  one  of  the  earliest  American 
engravers  and  an  active  patriot  in  the 
Revolution.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
destroyed  the  tea  in  Boston  harbor,  and 
he  earned  fame  by  riding  from  Charles- 
town  towards  Concord  on  the  night  of 
April  18,  1775,  to  give  warning  of  the 
British  expedition,  which  was  resisted 
next  day  at  Lexington  and  Concord;  a 
service  immortalized  in  Longfellow's 
poem.  The  Midniaht  Ride  of  Paul  Revere, 
During  the  war  he  rose  to  be  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  artillery.  In  1801  he  erected 
works  for  rolling  copper  at  Canton,  Mas- 
sachusetts, still  carried  on  by  his  suc- 
cessors. He  di^  May  IQ.  18^.  ,, 
H^'v^T^  a  city  of  Suffolk  Co.,  Biass., 
Aicverci  adjoinina  Boston,  on  the 
coast.  Revere  Beacn  is  a  noted  reaort.' 
Pop.  (1920)  28,823. 

Severend  (w^e«^nd),  a  tltle  of  re- 
Mr^vwAw.u\»  spect  given  to  clergymen 
and  other  ecclesiastics.  In  England 
bishops  are  right  reverend,  archbishops 
fno9i  reverend,  deans  very  reverend,  and 
the  lower  clergy  reverend.  In  Scotland 
the  principals  of  the  universities,  if 
clergymen,  are  very  reverend,  and  like- 
wise the  moderator  of  the  Qeneral  As- 
sembly; all  the  other  clergy  reverend,  as 
also  in  the  United  SUtes. 

opposite  , to. that  on  which  the  head  or 
principal  figure  is  impressed.  The  latter 
is  called  the  obverfe. 

B^VArainn  (re-yer'shnn).,  in  law,  the 
JI^YCrsion    regjd^^  Qf  ^  'estate  left  in 

the  granter, '  to  commence  in  possession 
after  the  determination  of  the  particular 
estate  granted  by  him.  The  estate  re- 
turns to  the  granter  or  his  heirs  after  the 


grant  is  over.  In  insurance  business  a 
reversion  is  an  annuity  or  other  benefit, 
the  enjoyment  of  whieh  begins  after  a 
certain  number  of  years,  or  after  some 
specified  event,  as  a  death  or  birth. 

Eevetment  ^JS::^r\n^S^t^: 

tlon,  la  a  retaining  wall  placed  against 
the  sides  of  a  rampart  or  ditch.  In  field- 
works  it  may  be  of  turf,  timber,  hurdles, 
and  the  like;  but  in  permanent  works  it 
is  usually  of  stone  or  brick.  The  exterior 
faces  of  these  walls  are  considered  as  the 
scarp  and  counterscarp  of  the  ditch. 

H^iripnj  (re-vtl),  an  inspection  of 
Acvicw      miiitjipy  OP  j^^^i  foj,^  by 

an  ofllcer  of  high  rank  or  by  a  distin- 
guished personage,  which  may  be  accom- 
panied with  maneuvers  and  evolutions. 
EevieWS.     see  Pariodioals. 

Bifivise  (re-vlz')»  among  printers,  a 
*^  second  or  third  proof  of  a  sheet 

to  be  printed,  taken  off  in  order  to  be 
compared  with  the  last  proof,  to  see 
that  all  the  mistakes  marked  in  it  have 
been  corrected.     See  Proof  Impreeeion, 

Eevising  Barrister,  Jj,,  ^fi*^ 

ber  of  barristers  appointed  annually  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  or  revising  the 
list  of  parliamentary  voters,  and  settling 
the  question  of  their  qualification  to  vote 
—  duties  performed  in  Scotland  by  the 
sheriff-substitute.  The  revising  barris- 
ters' courts  are  held  in  the  autumn. 
B.evivfll  (re-vi'val),  a  term  applied 
Awv^vxvcM  ^  religious  awakenings  in 
the  Christian  church,  and  to  the  occur- 
rence of  extensive  spiritual  quickening 
and  conversion  in  the  general  community. 
The  first  great  revival  in  Hurope  was  the 
Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
which  awoke  the  church  from  the  sleep  of 
centuries.  When  religion  had  degener- 
ated into  formalism  in  England  in  the 
seventeenth  century  a  second  revival  of 
spiritual  interest  was  accomplished 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Puritans.  When  the  church  had  once 
more  sunk  into  a  state  of  sloth  and 
apathy  in  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was 
aroused  by  the  preaching  of  Whitfield,  the 
Wesleys.  Rowland  Hill,  and  other  earnest 
men.  Coincident  with  this  movement  was 
the.  origin .  of  .  missions  to  the  heathen. 
But.  it  was  reserved  for  rooent  times  to 
witness  in  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  j«ti- 
gions  revival  which  has  baen  witnessed 
aiQce  the  era  of  tha  Seformation.  Move- 
ments of  tbla  nature,  but  of  limited  ex- 
teat,  have  not  been  infrequent  in  the 
American  churches,  as  in  1786  and  1830; 
but  the  great  revival  which  originated  in 
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the  United  States  in  1858  subsequently  independence  of  1775-83;  in  VnoA  Ids- 
extended  to  the  British  Islands,  and  was  torr  to  the  upheaval  of  1780;  and  in 
experienced  with  more  or  less  power  Chinese  history  to  the  oTertnrning  of  tiia 
throm^hout  almost  every  part  of  the  government  in  1911.  Subseguent  SSrench 
world.  New  York  and  Philadelphia  were  revolutions  were  those  of  1890,  1848,  and 
the  principal   centers  of   the   movement,  1871. 

which  l>ecame  universal  in  the  United  B,evolntionArv  Wfl.r  ^^  United 
States,  embracing  all  denominations  and  '*^^v**^«^vii»xjr  wax,  g^^f^^ 
all  classes  of  society.  In  the  summer  of  Kevolver  ('^▼ol'v^r),  a  variety  of 
1859  the  revival  extended  to  the  north  of  **«»v*^^*  firearm  in  which  a  number 
Ireland,  chiefly  through  the  agency  of  the  of  charges  contained  in  a  revolving 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  from  there  to  cylinder  are,  by  pulling  the  trigger, 
Scotland,  Wales  and  various  parts  of  Eng-  brought  successively  into  iMwition  and 
land.  A  later  revival  movement  was  fired  through  a  single  barrel  For  the 
that  initiated  by  the  two  American  Introduction  of  the  revolver  in  its  present 
'evangelists,'  D.  L.  Moody  and  Ira  D.  form  we  are  indebted  to  Colonel  Samuel 
Sankey,  the  latter  a  singer,  whose  hymns  Colt,  of  the  United  States,  though  re- 
aided  Moody's  sermons  in  arousing  reli-  peatmg  pistols  had  long  been  known  in 
gious  feeling.  The  movement  commenced  other  countries.  These  were  made  from 
in  1873  in  England,  but  it  attained  no  one  mass  of  metal  bored  into  the  requis- 
great  prominence  until  the  arrival  of  Ite  number  of  barrels,  but  were  so  clumsy 
the  two  evangelists  in  Edinburgh.  Their  as  to  be  almost  useless.  In  Colt's  weapon 
ministrations  in  that  city,  and  after-  there  is  a  revolving  cylinder  containing 
wards  in  Glasgow,  Dundee,  and  other  six  chambers  placed  at  the  base  of  the 
towns  in  Scotland,  and  also  in  England  barrel*  each  chamber  having  at  its  rear 
and  Ireland,  up  to  Au^st,  1875,  were  at«  end  a  nipple  for  a  cap.  These  contain 
tended  daily  by  multitudes  of  people,  a  the  cartridges,  which  are  put  in  from  the 
remarkable  feature  of  these  assemblies  front  of  the  breech-piece  and  driven  home 
being  the  presence  in  great  numbers  of  by  a  lever  ramrod  placed  in  a  socket 
the  upper  ranks  of  societv,  even  to  mem«  beneath  the  barrel.  The  revolver  is  fired 
bers  of  the  peerage  and  royal  family,  through  the  single  barrel,  the  cylinder 
On  their  return  to  the  United  States  they  being  turned  by  mechanism  connected 
headed  a  similar  movement  there;  and  with  the  lock,  until  each  chamber  in  suc- 
they  paid  a  second  and  eoually  successful  cession  is  brought  round  so  as  to  form 
visit  to  Britain  in  1883-84.  The  Salva-  virtually  a  continuation  of  the  barreL 
tion  Army,  which  was  originated  in  1866  Various  modifications  of  Colt's  revolver 
and  organized  under  its  present  name  in  have  been  introduced,  with  the  view  in 
1878,  may  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  some  cases  of  increasing  the  rapidity  and 
revival  organization.  See  Salvation  facility  of  firing,  in  others  of  diminishing 
Army,  In  1896  '  Billy '  Sunday  (see  by  safeguards  the  risks  to  which  inex- 
Sunit^y)  began  a  series  of  remarkable  re-  perienced  hands  must  ever  be  exposed  in 
vivals  in  various  cities  of  the  United  ^®  Q^e  of  these  weapons.  In  the  Smith 
States,  and  after  the  campaign  in  Phila-  ^^^^  Wewon  revolver,  one  of  the  most  re- 
delphia  in  1915  his  converts  were  reported  J^,'!,/*?**^!*^^-^^  Austria  and  Russia), 

2JS^*  ??/\^  English,  aimed  a  very  ^he  front  of  the  stock,  so  that  by  setUng 
strong  popular  appeal ;  and  his  campaigns  the  hammer  at  half-cock,  raising  a  sprifuT- 
were  notable  for  their  careful  business  or-  catch,  and  lowering  the  muzzle,  the  bot- 
ganization.  He  required  an  appeal  from  torn  of  the  cylinder  is  turned  up  to  receive 
the  churches  of  a  city  before  undertaking  fresh  metallic  cartridges.  When  this  is 
a  revival,  and  their  active  co-operation  done  the  muzzle  is  pressed  back  until 
during  the  campaign  period.  the  snap-catch  fastens  It  to  the  back  plate, 

Sevival  of  Leaminfif .  ^  ^  *  ^  ^  ^^^  the  revolver  is  again  ready  to  be 
.M^vxvcM  vx  xi^axuxiig.  f^a%s8ano9.  fired.  In  the  latest  form  of  this  revolver 
S^VOlution  (I'^^'U-Ifi'shun),  the  more  the  spent  cartridges  are  thrown  out  of 
or  less  sudden,  and  it  the  cylinder  by  means  of  an  automatic 
may  be  violent,  overturning  of  a  govern-  discharger.  Several  other  forms  of  the 
m^t  or  political  system,  with  the  substi-  revolver  are  in  use,  their  principal  fea- 
tution  of  something  else.  The  term  '  rev-  tures  being  means  to  ^dlitate  loading 
dution'  is  applied  distinctively  in  Eng- and  firing.  The  revolver  principle  h^ 
hah  history  to  ^e  convulsion  by  which  also  been  appUed  to  rifles,  and  to  gun 
^!S^^  ,^^  ^^J^^^Jjom  the  throne  in  for  throwing  small  proJ<«5les  as  in  tij 
1688;  in  American  history  to  the  war  of  Gatling  and  othAi-  m-chJTie  gun» 
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EcTolving Purnaoc,  Uthl^t^4 

motion,  used  in  lome  chemical  manufac- 
tures  of  malleable  iron.    The  revolving 
furnace  has  superseded  the  reverberatory 
furnace  in  many  processes. 
EcVOlving  light,    see  Lt^**Aoi*w. 

Paw&  (r&Vft),  a  native  state  in  Cen- 
**^  "  tral  India,  more  or  less  under 
British  control  since  1812.  Area,  ai>out 
10,000  square  miles;  pop.  (chiefly 
Hindus)  about  2,000,000.  The  state  is 
rich  in  minerals  and  forest  produce. —  The 
town  of  Rew&  lies  75  miles  s.  w.  of  Alla- 
habad; it  is  surrounded  by  three  ram- 
parts, the  innermost  of  which  encloses 
the  iMilace  of  the  maharaja.    Pop.  about 

Ecwd  Kdntlia  (kan'tu).  a  npUtlcal 
*^  ••  *MMAi#*M»  agency  of  India,  sub- 
ordinate to  the  government  of  Bombay. 
It  was  established  in  1821-26,  and  has 
under  its  control  61  separate  states,  great 
and  small,  on  the  Nerbudda,  most  of 
which  are  tributary  to  the  Gaekwar  of 
Baroda.  Area,  4792  square  miles;  pop. 
479,065. 

I^Anr^ri  (r6-wft*r6')»  a  town  in  India, 
Acwarx  jjj  Gur^on  district,  Punjab, 
a  place  of  considenible  commercial  im- 
portance, with  manufactures  of  brass  and 
pewter  vessels  and  dne  turbans,  and  a 
great  trade  in  grain.    Pop.  27,296. 

Reyjkavik  {^'^J'djiil  VTp°« 

Ecynard  the  Fox.     Seei^enard. 

Reynolds  («^,'5J*«)»  J®?^  ftmon. 

M^^.uw«wf9  ^  goldier,  was  bom  at  Lan- 
caster. Pennsylvania,  in  1820,  was  gradu- 
ated irom  West  Point  in  1841,  served  in 
the  Mexican  war,  and  in  1859  became  com- 
mandant at  West  Point  He  entered  the 
Civil  war  in  1861  as  lieutenant  colonel  of 
volunteers,  was  soon  promoted  brigadier 
general,  and  major-general  in  1862,  suc- 
ceeding Hooker  in  command  of  the  first 
army  corps.  He  commanded  in  the  first 
day^s  fight  at  Gettysburff,  July  1,  1863, 
and  was  killed  on  the  field. 
H^vnolrlfi  3^  J08HT7A,  an  English 
a^yuuias;  portrait-painter,  was  bom 
at  Plympton,  Devonshire,  July  16,  1723, 
and  was  educated  by  his  father,  a  clergy- 
man and  the  master  of  the  free  grammar 
school  of  that  place.  He  studied  his  art 
for  two  years  under  Thomas  Hudson,  a 
Devonshire  man  then  popular  in  London 
Bs  a  portrait  -  painter.  Subsequently, 
through  the  kindness  of  Captain  (after- 
^rards  Admiral)  Keppel,  he  was  enabled 
A>  visit  Italy,  where  be  studied  three 
fears.  Returning  to  London  in  1753,  and 
finding  generous  patrons  in  Admiral  Kep- 


pel and  Lord  Edgcumbe.  his  studio  was 
thronged  with  the  wealth  and  fashion  of 
the  metropolis,  and  the  most  famous  men 
and  the  fairest  women  of  the  time  were 
among  his  sitters,  so  that  he  rapidly  ac- 
quired opulence,  and  was  the  acknowl- 
edged head  of  his  profession.  Among  the 
more  notable  of  his  portraits  are  the 
Duches$  of  Hamilion  (1758),  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  (1759).  Mies  Pal- 
mer (1770),  Mrs.  Nesbitt  as  Circe 
(1781),  Mrs.  Siddons  as  the  Traffic 
Muse  (1784),  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire 
and  ChUd  (1786).  and  Miss  Qwaikin  as 
Simplicity  (1788).  In  1768,  on  the 
foundation  of  the  Royal  Academy,  he  was 
chosen  president,  and  received  the  honor 
of  kniehthood;  and  in  1784  he  was  ap- 
pointed principal  portrait-painter  to  the 
king.    As  president  of  the  Royal  Acad- 


Sir  Jothus  Reynolds. 

emy  he  delivered  his  celebrated  annual 
Discourses  on  Paintinff,  the  last  of  which 
was  delivered  in  1790.  He  was  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Goldsmith, 
Garrick,  Burke,  and  other  literary  celelh 
rities,  with  whom  he  was  associated  io 
founding  the  'Literary  Club'  in  1764. 
His  portraits  are  distinguished  by  dignity 
and  grace,  and  above  all  by  a  peculiar 
power  of  color  which  he  had  caught  in 
Italy  from  the  great  Venetian  masters. 
Apart  from  portraiture  the  other  pictures 
which  may  be  mentioned  are  his  Death  of 
Cardinal  Beaufort^  Macbeth,  Puck,  and 
several  Holy  Families  and  Nativities, 
He  died  unmarried  Feb.  23,  1792.  and 
was  interred  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 

Ehabdomancy  ^^^A\Z\S^:'l 

rod,  and  manteia,  divination),  divinatiov 
bv  means  of  the  d>vining-rod  (q.  Y•^• 
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Bhadamaniliiu  Xlieiins 

BhadamanthlU  i"^;;!::?"'^^/  together,  and jMe,  m  mg),  were  Uie  wan- 
ATiiiviiTt iTiTTii Til n-  ^  Greek  myth^^  denng  minstrels  smoiv  the  ancient 
0C7»  a  son  of  Zens  and  Europa,  and  Greeks,  who  sang  poems  of  Homer  (these 
brother  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  whom  he  were,  also  called  H^meridm)  and  of  other 
assisted  in  his  soTsreignty,  and  whose  poets.  After  the  poems  were  committed 
jealoosy  he  aroosed  b/  his  inllezihle  intcg-  to  writing  the  rhapsodists  lost  their  im- 
rity,  which  earned  for  him  the  admirs-  portance. 
tion  of  the  Cretans.  Rhadamanthns  then  Pli^  See  R6, 
fled  to  B«Botia«  where  he  married  Akmene.  '"^^ 

After  his  death  he  became,  on  accomit  of  Wieft  (i^a)«  ^  Greek  mythology,  the 
his  supreme  justice,  one  of  the  three  ^■"'^  daughter  of  Uimnos  and  W 
judges  of  the  lower  world.  (Heaven  and  Earth),  sister  and  wife  of 

'Rlif»fia  (le'she-a),  a  prorince  of  Cronos  (Saturn),  and  mother  of  Hestia 
IfcrngtlH  ^^  Boman  Bnmize,  which  (VesU),  Dem«t£r  (Ceres),  Hera  (Jonoi. 
included  great  part  of  the  Amine  regions  Hades  (Pluto),  Poseidon  (Neptune), 
between  the  valleys  of  the  Danube  and  and  Zens  (Jupiter).  She  was  the  sym- 
the  Po,  and  corresponded  with  the  dis-  bol  of  the  reproductife  power  of  nature 
tricfes  occupied  in  modem  times  by  the  and  leceiTed  the  appellation  of  *  Mother 
Austrian  province  of  Tyrol  and  the  Swiss  of  the  Gk>ds,'  and  'Great  Mother,'  being 
canton  of  Grisons.  The  Rhaetians,  who  later  identified  with  Cybele. 
are  generall/  supposed  to  have  been  of  Pliea.  "^"^  ^  Btmie  or  Rmmee  (whkA 
Etruscan  origin,  were  subdued  by  Drusus  ****'*^    see). 

and  Tiberius,  15  B.a,  and  shortly  after-  Wiefl.  ^^  generic  name  of  the  nandu. 
wardi  Rhetia  was  incorporated  as  a  prov-  *^^^^^  or  South  American  ostridi,  a 
ince  in  the  Roman  Empire.  I>uring  the  close  ally  to  the  true  ostrich,  differing 
Isst  days  of  the  Roman  Empire,  when  chiefly  in  having  three-toed  feet  and  each 
the  barbarians  devastated  the  provinces,  toe  armed  with  a  claw.  The  best-known 
Rhstia  was  neariy  depopulated ;  and  after  species  is  B,  Asieriosfia,  the  tisfida,  or 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  it  was  oc-  naudrngufm  of  the  Brasilians,  inhabit- 
cupied  by  the  Alemanni  and  SuevL  log  the  great  South  American  pampas. 

'Rlii^tiftii  AliM      See  Alps.  It  is  considerebly  smaller  than  the  true 

linaiXian  AipS.  '^  ostridi,  and  its  plumage  is  much  hiferior. 

S.1ii»tiA 'BmIa    (re'tik),  fat  geology,   R.  DurwimU,  a  native  of  Patagonia,  U 
JUtaUO  neOM   ^^    uppennost    sSS   still  smaller.    A  third  species  is  the  «. 
of  the  triassic,  or.  according  to  othen,    fmmerarkmfekm,  so^alled  ftom  its  long  bill 
the  k>west  of  the  liassic  group;  well  np-  BJieffillllL     ^^  Beggio. 
resented  in  England  and  Germany,  but  'o  !»*»• 

most  extensivelv  devetoped  in  the  Rhaetian  TLJirinig  <^  Rkdi8  (rCms;  French 
Alps,  whence  their  name.    They  are  more  **"  '    pron.     n^a),     a    town    of 

hi^ly  fossiliferous  than  any  of  the  other  France,  in  the  department  of  Mame,  in 
members  of  the  triassic  period,  an  extensive  basin  surrounded  by  vine- 

IMiftniftKftTi      See  RtunUan.  cUd  hills,  82  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Paris.    The 

JUHITnH»tn.  princinal     edifices     are     the     cathedral, 

1Mianinai»iM»  (ram-nft'se-^),  a  natu-  erected  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
Pin»mnm;TOC  ^^  ^^^^  ^  exogenous  centuries,  one  of  the  finest  (3othic  struc- 
plants,  consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs,  with  tures  now  existing  in  Europe,  epecially 
simple,  alternate,  nrelv  opposite  leaves,  remarkable  for  its  western  facade  with 
small  greenish-yellow  flowers,  a  valvate  three  portab,  rooe-wlndow,  and  numerous 
calyx,  hooded  petals,  opposite  to  which  stetnes;  the  ardiiepiscopal  palace  (1496- 
their  stamens  are  inserted,  and  a  fruit  1509),  occupied  by  the  French  kings  on 
which  is  either  dry  or  fleshy.  This  order  the  occasion  of  their  coronation ;  the 
contains  about  250  known  species,  dis-  church  of  St.  Remy  (eleventh  and 
tributed  very  generally  over  the  globe,  twelfth  oentorles),  the  oldest  church  in 
There  is  a  remaikable  agreement  through-  Rheims,  partly  Romanesque,  partly 
out  the  order  between  the  properties  of  Crothic;  the  Porte  de  Mars,  a  Roman 
the  inner  bark  and  the  fruit,  especially  triumphal  arch  erected  in  honor  of  Julius 
in  several  species  of  Rkamnus,  in  which  Cesar  and  Augustus;  the  town-house,  of 
they  are  both  purgative  and  emetic,  and  the  seventeenth  century;  and  several  sn- 
in  some  degree  astringent  Many  species,  cient  mansions,  particularly  the  hdtel  o; 
however,  bear  wholesome  fruit;  snd  the  the  counte  of  (jhampagne,  furnishing  fin^ 
berries  of  most  of  them  are  used  for  dyes,  specimens  of  picturesque  street  arehitec 
(See  French  Berriet.)  The  buckthorn  ture.  The  staple  industries  are  the  manih 
snd  jujube  belong  to  this  order.  facture  of  the  wine  known  as  champagne^ 

1l.liflnsAi1icfa    (rap'su-dlst;    from    the  and  of  woolen  fabrics,  such  as  flannels, 


m^inos,  blankets,  etc.    Rhelma  was 
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Phdo  from  Wm.  H.  Rau 

THE  CATHEDRAL  AT  RHEIMS 

The  western  front,  showing  the  famous  rose  window  and  the  many  statues  which  guard  the  door.  This 
edifice,  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  structures  in  Europe,  suffered  severely  in  the  European  War,  the  roof  and 
many  of  its  exquisite  windows  being  destroyed 
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Aheingau  Bheumatiam 

tmportant  place  in  the  time  of  Cceear,  tbe  most  valuable  brands  of  wines  are  those 

rapital  of  the  Remi,  and  subsequently  of  of    Johannisberg,    Steinberg,    Hochheim. 

Belgic  Gaul.     Here  St.  Remy  converted  UUdesheim,  Rauenthal,  Markobrunn,  and 

and   baptized  Clovis  and  almost  all   the  Assmannshausen,    the    last   being   a    ted 

Prankish  chiefs  in  490.     it  was  made  the  wine. 

seat  of  an  archbishop  in  the  eighth  cen-  B.}i*08tat  ('^'u'S^'^t)*  ^^  instrument 
tury,  and  from  the  time  of  Philip  Augus-  ****^voi#»v  ^^^  measuring  electrical  re- 
ruR  (1179)  to  that  of  Charles  X  the  kings  sistances,  invented  by  Sir  Charles  Wheat- 
y(  France  were  crowned  here.  It  has  stone.  The  rheostat  is  very  convenient 
suffered  much  from  war,  and  was  at  one  for  measuring  small  resistances;  but  for 
lime  in  possession  of  the  English,  who  practical  purposes,  such  as  measuring 
%v<Te  expelled  by  the  Maid  of  Orleans  in  the  resistance  of  telegraph  cables,  Wheat- 
1421^.  It  was  held  by  the  Germans  in  stone*s  bridge  (an  apparatus  of  which 
1870-71.  During  the  European  war  u  there  are  several  forms)  is  always  used. 
*va8  bombarded  again  and  again  by  the  TtliMTifl  Monkev  (i^'bus),  a  name 
iScrmans,  and  was  the  target  for  many  ****^"**"  j^vaaxkvj  ^^^  ^^^  species  of 
aerial  raids,  the  greater  part  of  the  city  monkeys,  the  brush  or  pig-tailed  monkey 
being  reduced  to  nshcs.  The  famouM  (Mac&cus  nemesirlnus) ,  which  inhabits 
cathedral  suffered  irreparable  damage:  tne  Malay  Peninsula  and  the  Islands  of 
tbe  interior  was  ruined  and  the  roof  ana  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  is  often  do- 
many  of  the  beautiful  windows  were  de-  mesticated;  and  the  Macaout  Rhesus,  a 
Htroyed.  Population  in  1911,  115,178.  species  of  monkey  held  sacred  in  India, 
Rlieiliftll  Pmsfiifl.  (jen'lsh  prush'a ;  where  they  swarm  in  large  numbers  about 
Muv^uxMu  A  A  uooAo.    ^grmau,     Rhein»  the  temples. 

provinz),  the  most  westerly  province  of  B.hetorie    (ret'o-rik),   in   its  widest 

Prussia,  touching  w.  and  n.  Luxemburg,  ^•"•^"'vi.xw    g^nse,  may  be  regarded  as 

Belgium,     and     Holland;     area,     10,420  the  theory  of  eloquence,  whether  spoken 

square  miles ;  greatest  length  from  N.  to  or  written,  and  treats  of  the  general  rules 

8.  about  200  miles,  greatest  breadth  about  of  prose  style,  in  view  of  the  end  to  be 

90.     In  the  south  it  Is  hilly,  being  tra-  served  by  the  composition.     In  a  narrower 

versed  by  the  ranges  of  the  Eiffel,  Hoch-  sense  rhetoric  is  the  art  of  persuasive 

wald.  etc.     It  is  watered  by  the  Rhine,  speaking,  or  the  art  of  the  orator,  which 

the  Moselle,   and   some  affluents  of  the  teaches  the  composition  and  delivery  of 

Mouse.    A  large  proportion  of  the  sur-  discourses  intended  to  move  the  feelings 

face  is  in  forest.     Besides  the  usual  cereal  or  sway  the  will  of  others.     In  tbe  wider 

crops,  tobacco,  hops,  flax,  rape,  hemp,  and  sense  rhetoric  treats  of  prose  composition 

beet-root  are  raised ;  fruit  culture  and  the  in  general,  purity  of  style,  structure  of 

vine  culture  are  also  carefully  attended  sentences,  figures  of  speech,  etc. ;  in  short, 

to.    Cattle  are  extensively  reared.    It  is  of  whatever  relates  to  clearness,  precise- 

the  most  important  mineral  district  In  ness.  elegance,  and  strength  of  expression. 

Germany,  abounding  in  coal,  iron,  lead,  In  the  narrower  sense  it  treats  of  tbe  in- 

ssinc,  etc.     It  is  likewise  an  active  manu«  vention  and  disposition  of  the  matter,  the 

facturing  district,  there  being  numerous  character  of  the   style,   the   delivery   or 

ironworlcs  and  machine-shops,  textile  fac-  pronunciation,  etc.    Aristotle,  Cicero,  and 

tories,   breweries,  distilleries,  etc.     It   is  Quintilian  are   the  principal   writers  on 

divided  into  the  five  governments  or  dis-  rhetoric  among   the  ancients.    Those   of 

tricts     of     Coblents,     Treves,     Cologne,  modem  times  are  numerous. 

Aachen    (Aix-la-Chapelle),    and    Dttssel-  PliAimicifiaTn  (rO'm&-tism)   is  a  sys- 

dorf.    The  city  of  Coblents  is  the  official  iWlCUmaxiWU   ^^^^^  disease  that  ai- 

oapital  of  the  province,  but  Cologne  is  fects  the  muscles,  Joints,  and  heart,     it 

the    town    of    most    importance.        Pop.  occurs  in  acute,   cnronic,   and  muscular 

5,759,798,    the    majority    of    whom    are  forms.     The  acute  form  is  characterised 

Roman  Catholics.  by    heat,    inflanunation,    serous    eltusion, 

Hhenisll  Wines     ^^  general  desig-  and  excruciating  pain  in  the  Joints,  iu- 

"*^»j    nation     for     the  creased  by  movement ;  fever,  profuse  acid 

wines  produced  in  the  region  watered  by  sweats,  great  thirst,  constipation,  redne^i 

the  Rhine,  and  specifically  for  those  of  the  of  the  skin  over  the  joints,  and  a  condi- 

Rheingau,  the  white  wines  of  which  ara  tion  of  the  skin  akin  to  prickly  heat.    It 

the  finest  in  the  world.    The  red  wines  suddenly  ceases  in  some  joints  and  im- 

are  not  so  much  esteemed,  being  consid-  mediately  begins  in  others.    It  lasts  frooq 

ered  inferior  to  ihose.of  Bordeaux.    Good  two  to  six  weeks  or  even  longer.     The 

wines  are  also  produced  in  the  valleys  of  chronic  form  is  marked  by  pain  and  stilE- 

the  Neckar,  Moselle,  and  other  tributaries  ness  in  the  joints  or  muscles,  aggravate^ 

of  the  Rhine.    The  vineyards  are  mainly  by    stormy    weather.      It    may    become 

i^tween   Mannheim  and  Bonn,  and  the  acute    on    slight    provocation.      Ualeii 
24-^ 
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fhoroufhly  eradicated  it  may  serlouslj 
impair  the  joints.  The  muscular  torin 
may  affect  almost  any  of  the  muscles. 
That  of  the  muscles  of  the  back,  lumbago, 
is  a  well-known  and  frequent  condiiioo. 
Kheomatism  is  caused  oy  chilling  of  the 
body  by  a  cold  and  moist  atmosphere, 
especially  when  following  in  succession 
to  a  warm  one,  such  as  occurs  in  spring  or 
autumn,  though  it  may  occur  at  any  sea- 
son of  the  prear.  Acute  cases  or  those  of 
long  duration  may  have  involvement  of 
the  heart  as  a  consequence.  A  large  per- 
centage of  heart  diseases  are  caused  by 
rheuma tism^iyhich  ought  never  to  be 
neglected.  There  seems  to  be  a  relation 
amon^  rheumatism,  St  Vitus'  dance  and 
tonsihtis.  It  is  treated  by  rest  in  bed, 
heat,  use  of  woolen  bedclothes  and  cloth- 
ing (to  avoid  chilling  by  linen  and 
cotton),  alkaline  drinks  and  appropriate 
medication  adapted  to  the  particular 
case.  Advertised  rheumatic  remedies  are 
dangerous,  as  tSLch  case  must  be  treated 
on  its  merits.  After  the  subsidence  of  tho 
acute  condition,  massage  and  passive  and 
active  movements,  judiciously  attempted, 
accelerate  recovery. 

DliAirHf  (nt),  a  town  of  Rhenish 
AUeyax  ppuggi^,  on  the  Niers,  14 
miles  w.  of  DUsseldorf,  has  manufactures 
of  cotton,  silk,  woolen,  and  mixed  fabrics. 
Kheydt  is  an  ancient  place,  which  has 
risen  to  industrial  importance  during  the 
last  century.  Pop.  (1910)  43,786. 
P.lii^fl.8  (rC'gas),  Ck>NSTANTiinB,  m 
Ani^zi  Greek  poet,  the  Tyrtseus  of 
modern  Greece,  the  first  mover  of  the 
war  for  Grecian  independence,  was  born 
about  1753.  He  formed  the  bold  plan  of 
freeing  Greece  from  the  Porte  by  means 
of  a  ^reat  secret  association,  and  com- 
I>osed  in  his  native  language  a  number  of 
patriotic  songs,  calculated  to  inflame  the 
imagination  of  the  Greek  youth  and  to 
embitter  them  against  the  Mussulmans. 
He  was  arrested  and  put  to  death  by  the 
Turkish  authorities  at  Belgrade  in  May, 
1798.  During  the  Greek  war  of  inde- 
pendence, his  songs  were  in  the  mouth 
of  every  one. 

Rhin     C^n)*  Ka«"  ^^  Haut-,  that  is 
*  Lower    and    Upper    Rhine,    de- 

partments of  France,  on  the  west  of  the 
Rhine,  embracing  the  former  German  ter- 
ritory of  Alsace-Lorraine  (q.  v.). 
BhinanthUS  (Ji-nan'tnus),  a  genus 
^.uAUAjAvuuo  ^j  annual  herbs,  natu- 
ral order  Scrophulariacee,  with  opposite, 
serrate  leaves  and  nodding  spikes  of  yel- 
low flowers.  The  species  are  parasitic 
on  the  roots  of  plants.  Two  of  them 
grow  in  pastures  in  the  United  States, 
and  are  known  as  yeUoto  rattle. 


Ehinelander   i^'^'^'^^iiida'TS: 

Wisconsin,  on  Wisconsin  River,  with  good 
water  power.  Its  industries  include  re- 
frigerators, paper,  and  lumber.  Pop.  6654. 
UliiTi*  (rln;  German,  Rkein;  Dutch, 
*""^^  te;n),  the  largest  river  of  Ger- 
many, and  one  of  the  most  important 
rivers  of  Europe,  its  direct  course  being 
460  miles  and  its  indirect  course  800  miles 
(about  250  miles  of  its  course  being  in 
Switserland,  450  in  Germany,  and  100  in 
Holland)  ;  while  the  area  of  its  basin  is 
75,000  square  miles.  It  is  formed  in  the 
Swiss  canton  Grisons  by  two  main 
streams  called  the  Vorder  and  Hinter 
Rhein.  The  Vorder  Rhein  rises  in 
the  Lake  of  Toma,  on  the  8.  E. 
slope  of  the  St  Gothard,  at  a  height 
of  7690  feet  above  the  sea,  near  the  source 
of  the  Rhone,  and  at  Keichenau  unites 
with  the  Hinter  Rhein,  which  issues 
from  the  Rheinwald  Glacier,  7270  feet 
above  sea-leveL  Beyond  Reichenao, 
which  is  7  miles  west  of  Coire,  the  united 
streams  take  the  common  name  of  Rhine. 
From  Coire  the  Rhine  flows  north 
through  the  Lake  of  Constance  to  the 
town  of  that  name,  between  which  and 
B&le  it  flows  west,  torming  the  boundary 
between  Switxerland  and  Germany.  At 
BAle  it  turns  once  more  to  the  north  and 
enters  Germany;  and,  generally  speaking, 
it  pursues  a  northerly  course  until  it  en- 
ters Holland,  below  Emmerich,  when  it 
divides  into  a  number  of  separate 
branches,  forming  a  great  delta,  diked  on 
both  sides,  and  falling  into  the  sea  by 
many  mouths,  through  sluice  gates.  The 
chief  of  these  branches  are  the  Waal  and 
Lek,  which  unite  with  the  Maas;  the 
Xssel  and  Vecht,  which  diverge  to  the  Zuy- 
der  Zee;  and  that  which  retains  the 
name  of  Rhine,  a  small  stream  that  passes 
Leyden  and  enters  the  North  Sea.  In 
the  German  part  of  its  course  the  chief 
tributaries  it  receives  on  the  left  are  the 
III,  Nahe,  Moselle  (with  the  Saar),  Ahr, 
and  Erft;  and  on  the  right  the  Neckar, 
Main,  Lahn,  Sieg,  Ruhr,  and  Lippe.  In 
Switzerland  its  tributaries  are  short  and 
unimportant,  and  this  part  of  its  course 
is  marked  by  the  Falls  of  the  Rhine  at 
Scbaffbausen,  where  the  river  is  precipi- 
tated in  three  leaps  over  a  ledge  of  rocks 
48  to  60  feet  in  height,  and  by  the  caU- 
racts  of  Lauterbetg  and  the  rapids  of 
Rheinfelden.  The  chief  towns  on  its 
banks  are  Constance  and  Bale  in  Swit- 
serland;  Spires,  Mannheim.  Mains.  Co- 
blents^^Bonn,  Cologne,  and  DQsseldorf, 
with  Worms  and  Strasburg  not  far  dis- 
tant, in  Germany;  Arnheim,  Utrecht,  and 
Leyden,  in  Holland.     Its  breadth  at  B&le 
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is  750  feet ;  between  Strasburg  and  Spires 
from  1000  to  1200  feet;  at  Mainz  1500 
to  1700  feet;  and  at  Emmerich,  where  it 
enters  the  Netherlands,  2150  feet.  Its 
depth  varies  from  5  to  28  feet,  and  at 
Dtisseldorf  amounts  even  to  50  feet.  It 
abounds  with  fish,  esoecially  pike,  carp, 
and  other  white  fish,  but  the  produce  oz 
its  salmon  fisheries  have  been  seriously 
interfered  with  since  the  introduction  of 
steam  vessels.  It  is  navigable  without 
interruption  from  Bale  to  its  mouth,  a 
distance  of  550  miles,  and  much  timber  in 
rafts,  coal,  iron,  and  agricultural  pro- 
duce al-e  conveyed  by  it  Large  sums  are 
spent  every  year  in  keeping  the  channel 
in  order  and  in  the  erection  or  repair  of 
river  harbors,  both  in  Germany  and  Hol- 
land. The  shipoing  has  greatly  increased 
since  the  introduction  of  steam  vessels, 
which  also  ply  on  the  Main,  the  Neckar, 
the  Maas,  and  the  Moselle.  The  Rhine 
anciently  formed  the  boundary  between 
the  Roman  Empire  and  the  Teutonic 
hordes.  After  the  partition  of  the  do- 
mains of  Charlemagne  in  843  it  lay  within 
the  German  Empire  for  nearly  800  years. 
France  long  cast  covetous  eves  upen  the 
Rhine,  and  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  in 
1648  gave  her  a  footing  upon  the  left 
bank.  In  1801  the  whole  of  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  was  formally  ceded  to  France. 
The  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815  restored 
part  of  the  Rhenish  valley  to  Germany, 
and  the  cession  by  France  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  after  the  war  of  1870-71  made 
the  Rhine  once  more  German.  The 
Rhine  is  distinguished  by  the  beauty  of 
its  scenery,  which  attracts  many  tourists. 
For  a  large  part  of  its  course  it  has  hills 
on  both  sides  at  less  or  greater  distances. 
Pleasant  towns  and  villages  lie  nestled  at 
the  foot;  above  them  rise  rocky  steeps 
and  slopes  clothed  at  one  time  with  vines, 
at  others  with  natural  wood,  and  every 
now  and  then  the  castles  and  fastnesses 
of  feudal  times  are  seen  frowning  from 
predpices  apparently  inaccessible.  The 
finest  part  for  scenery  is  between  Bingen 
and  Bonn;  after  entering  Holland  the 
views  are  generally  tame  and  uninterest- 
ing on  account  of  the  lack  of  elevation  in 
the  bordering  country. 
D.1iifi«     Confederation  or.     See  Con- 

EhinC  Province,  see  ft*eni*A  Pn«. 

Rhine  Wine.    ^^  Rhenish  Wine», 

ravs,  a  family  of  fishes,  of  which  the  saw- 
fish   is    the    most    remarkable    member. 


Bhinoceros  ^?'^^K^S^^*  *  i^^'S** 

AifAUA&vv^AV0  ^£  hoofed  mammals,  be- 
longing to  the  perissodactylate  or  odd-toed 
division,  allied  to  the  elephant,  hippo- 
potamus, tapir,  etc  They  are  large,  un- 
gainly animals,  having  short  legs,  and  a 
very  thick  skin,  which  is  usually  thrown 
into  deep  folds.  There  are  seven  molars 
on  each  side  of  each  jaw;  there  are  no 
canines,  but  there  are  usually  incisor 
teeth  in  both  Jaws.  The  feet  are  fur- 
nished with  three  toes  each,  encased  in 
hoofs.  The  nasal  bones  usually  support 
one  or  two  horns,  which  are  of  the  na- 
ture of  epidermic  growths,  somewhat 
analogous  to  hairs.  These  animals  live 
in  marshy  places,  and  subsist  chiefly  on 
grasses  and  foliage.  They  are  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  eastern  hemisphere.  The  most  fa- 
miliar species  is  the  one-homed  or  Indian 
rhinoceros  (Rhinoceros  unicornis  or  in- 
dicus),  whicn,  like  all  the  Asiatic  species, 
has  the  skin  thrown  into  very  definite 
folds,  corresponding  to  the  regions  of  the 


Indian  Bhinoeeros  (Rhinoceros  indieus), 

body.  The  horn  is  black,  and  usually 
very  thick.  The  upper  lip  is  very  large, 
and  is  employed  by  the  animal  somewhat 
as  the  elephant  uses  his  trunk.  Though 
possessed  of  great  strength,  it  is  quiet  and 
moffensive  unless  provoked.  The  Java- 
nese rhinoceros  (It.  sondaicus)  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Indian  chiefly  by  its 
smaller  size.  It  has  been  trained  to  bear 
a  saddle  and  to  be  driven.  It  occurs  in 
Java,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo.  The  Su- 
matran  species  (R.  sumairensis)  is  found 
in  Sumatra  and  the  Malay  Peninsula. 
It  has  two  horns,  the  foremost  being  the 
longer  and  sharper.  The  typical  African 
rhinoceros  (R.  hicornis),  is  found  in 
Southern  Airica  generally.  Like  other 
African  species,  it  possesses  no  skin-fold& 
The  hocns  are  of  very  characteristic  con- 
formation, the  front  horn  being  broad 
and  raised  as  on  a  base,  sharp-pointed, 
and  curved  slightly  backwards,  while 
the   hinder   horn   is   short   and   conic^' 
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This  animal   is  of  ferocious  disposition,  town,    and    having    a    capacious    haven 

is  quicli  and  active,  and  greatly  feared  by  where  large  vessels  find  anchorage,  car- 

the  natives.     Other  allied  African  species  riea  on  a  considerable  trade.   .  It  is  the 

are    the    keitloa    or    Sloan's    rhinoceros  capital  of  a  Dutch  residency,  comprising 

(R.  Keitloa),  the  white  rhinoceros   {R,  the  islands  of  the  Rhio  Archipelago  and 

or  Ceraioiherium  Simus),  and  the  Koba*  other  groups  as  well  as  districts  on  the 

oha  or  long-homed,  white  rhinoceros  (R,  east  coast  of  Sumatra.    The  population 

or  C\  OtwelU).    The  keitloa  can  readily  of  the  residency  is  estimated  at  90,000. 

be  recognised  by  the  horns,  which  are  of  The    Rhio    Archipelago    is    a    group    of 

considerable  length,  and  nearly  equal  to  small  islands  lying  chiefly  south  and  east 

each  other  in  measurement.     This  in  al-  of  Singapore.    Chief  island  Bintang. 

ways  a  morose  and  ill-tempered  animal.  B.Iiizfl.ntlies    (rl-san'the-e),    or 

and  on  account  of  its  size,  strength,  and  *****^"'<"''»***'^  Rhiz'ogens,  a   remrrk- 

length  of  horn  is  a  dangerous  opponent,  able    group    of    plants,    considered     by 

The  common  white  rhinoceros  is  larger  Lindley    as    forming    a    separate    class, 

than  the  keitloa,  but  its  temper  is  remark-  which  he  places   in   a  position   interme- 

ably  quiet,  and  it  is  devoid  of  the  restless  diate    between    the    Thallogens    and    the 

irritability  and  sudden  rage  that  charac-  Endogens.     It  consists  of  plants  destitute 

terises  the  keitloa.     The  foremost  horn  of  true  leaves,  bat  with  short,  amorphous 

of   this    animal   is   of   very   considerable  stems  parasitical  on  roots,  and  is  divided 

len^h;     the   second   horn   is   short   and  by  Lindley  into  the  three  orders,  Balana 

conical.    The  kobaoba  makes  its  home  far  phoracee,    Cytinacen,    and    Rafflesiacee. 

in  the  interior  of  the  continent.    The  long  By  other  botanists  these  orders  are  placed 

horn  of  this  animal  is  over  four  feet  in  widely  apart. 

length  and  is  used  by  the  Kaffirs  to  make  BJlizobolace»  (  ri-«a-bn-la'se-€  ).    the 

*knobherries'     or     knob-headed     sticks,  •»'*"^«"vi»CCWJ^^j^yj^jj^^^^^»^    ^^ 

which  they  employ  as  clubs  to  be  used  in  plants,  of  which  only  a  few  species  are 

hand-to-hand  encounters  or  to  be  thrown  known,    consisting    of    large    exogenous 

at  an  antagonist  after  the  manner  of  a  trees   growing   in    the   forests   of    South 

hand  grenade.     Fossil  species  are  numer-  America.     One      of      them       iCaryocm 

ous,  and  range  from  the  Miocene  tertiary  huiyr69um)^  a  gigantic  tree  of  Demerc.a, 

through   the    Pliocene   and    Poet-pliocene  yields   the  suwarro,   or  souari   nut,    the 

deposits.      R,    <toA or A«n««,    the  Jj^oolly  kemel  of  which  is  esteemed  as  the  mos 

rhinoceros '   formerly   inhabited   England  agreeable  of  the  nut  kind.    The  timber    -. 

and  ranged  over  a  great  part  of  Europe.  ug^d  in  shipbuilding. 

Ehinoceros-bird,  I'on^^Sl^^e  Bhizomania  i*'-»»1^ JS  t^ 

HombUU.  velopment  of  some  plants,  as  the  vine  and 

Bllinolonllids     (  ^ '  no-lof'i-d§  ) ,    a  laurel,  by  which  they  throw  out  adventi- 

A»A&AA&vAv^uj.\&«/    family    of    iusectlv-  tious  roots,  indicating  that  there  Is  some- 

orous    bats,    including    the    greater    and  thing  wrong  with  the  proper  root 

lesser  horseshoe  bats.    See  Bat.  BhlZOme   (  rl'som),   or  Root  •stock, 

Ehinoplastic      Operation  „„^,  aion?th^S.^U*o?rhe1ro1fS: 

(rln-u-plas'tik),  the  surgical  operation  or  partiall;r  subterranean,  sending  forth 
of  restoring  the  nose  when  partly  shoots  at  its  upper  end  and  deoaying  at 
lost  by  disease  or  injury  (early  the  other.  It  occurs  in  the  ferns,  iris, 
practiced  in  India  by  the  Brahmans),  etc.;  and  in  the  ferns  it  may  be  wholly 
by  means  of  a  triangular  piece  of  skhi  covered  with  the  soil, 
cut  from  the  forehead,  and  drawn  down  SlnKOnllAlPa  (rI-sora*ga).  root- 
le its  new  position  while  still  attached  v^^AAwgwr  ^i^^^jg .  ^jj^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
to  the  face  by  the  lower  angle..  A  piece  tidnsof  the  Mar^piaUa  (which  see). 
of  skin  belonging  to  the  arm  has  oeen  SJiizODllOra.  ^  ^''^''^''^  ^ '  ^®  man- 
employed,  foi  the  same  purpose,  and  the  ^■'^"•vr**"***  grove"  genus  of  plan 
?xlteme  joint  of  a  finger  lias  beeU  used  See  Mdngrove, 
to  support  such  an  artlf 
popularly  known  as  the 

utwn,  from  the  name  of  the  Italian  sur-  compreliending  ahimals  which  are  desti- 

geon   who  iu  the  sixteenth  century  filrst  tute  of  a  mouth,  are  single  or' compound, 

niade  It  public.  and     possess     the    power     of     emitting 

Rhio     ^^  Ricrnw  (rl-ou').  a  seaport  b^  pseudopodia.    They    are    mostly    minute, 

*^        '    longing  to  the  Dutch,  in  the  In-  frequently  micro0oopical,  but  some  (such 

ilian   Ai*chipolago;  on   an   islet  SO  milea  as  the  sponges)   attain  considerable  size, 

southeast  of  Singapore.     It  co&sfsts  sf  a  Structurally   the  rhizopodli  consist  of  a 

European  town,  and  a  Chinese  ar  native  mass  of  sarcode,  are  destitute  of  organs 


nts. 

iger  JiSLB  been  vuuXi   See  Mangrove. 

nficial  nose.    It  iA  S.liivA'nAi^o     (rl-sop'o-da),   the   lowest 
^  TOliacotUn  oper-  ■n-^^^pwaa    class. of  the' Protozoa, 
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Ehode  Island  Bhodes 

for  digestion,  etc.  The  characteristic  from  the  six  New  England  states,  and  one  ot 
which  they  have  their  name  is  their  capa-  the  original  thirteeen  which  formed  the 
bility  of  protvuding  processes  (pseudopo-  American  Union.  It  was  first  settled  by 
dia)  from  any  part  of  their  substance.  Roger  Williams  in  16S6,  its  government 
sometimes  as  filaments  or  threads  and  beinc  remarkable  for  that  period  in  per- 
sometimes  finger-shaped,  and  retracting  mitting  entire  freedom  in  religious  mat- 
them  at  pleasure.  Some,  as  the  Fora-  ters.  It  was  the  last  state  to  ratify  the 
minifera,  are  invested  with  a  calcareous  Federal  Ck>nstitution,  this  not  being  done 
shell,  sometimes  consisting  of  one  cell,  until  1790.  Providence,  the  capital,  is  the 
but  generally  of  an  aggregation  of  mi-  second  dty  in  New  England  and  the 
nute  chambers  or  cells,  through  the  pores  twenty-fifth  dty  in  the  United  States.  It 
of   which   they   protrude   their   fiber-like  is  a  commerdal  city  of  much  importance 

£  recesses.  The  class  has  been  divided  and  is  developing  its  harbor.  Newport  ip 
ito  five  orders  —  Monera,  Amoeba,  Fo-  the  most  fashionable  of  American  seaside 
raminifcra,  Radiolaria,  and  Spongida,  J«!?JtB.  Pog:^  (IgJWjiSWW;  (1910) 
though  the  last  named,  while  resembling  542,ei0;  (IffiiO)  004,397. 
the  protozoa  in  the  character  of  their  S.hf>dft  TBlanil  ^^  island  situated 
cells,  being  metasoin  in  structure,  and  '»'"*^^  x»i»uu,  j^  Narragansett  Bay, 
usually  considered  a  separate  class.  See  from  which  the  state  of  Rhode  Island 
separate  entries.  takes  its  name.    It  is  about  15  miles  lone 

1I.1iai1a  TftlflTiil  (r5d'  i'land),  the  from  north  to  south,  and  Zh  wide,  and 
AHOae  XSiana  2^,1^^  State  of  the  is  divided  into  three  townships  —  New- 
American  Union,  bounded  on  the  N.  and  port,  Portsmouth,  and  Middletown.  It 
K.  by  Massachusetts,  w.  by  Connecticut,  is  fertile,  pleasant,  and  healthful,  and 
and  8.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  total  is  a  noted  resort  for  invalids  from  south- 
area  is  1248  square  miles,  of  which  197  em  climates. 

are  water.  The  surface,  which  in  the  P.hode8  (i^<^)>  CfeoiL  John,  a  South 
north  is  hilly  and  rugged,  but  elsewhere  ****v^^"  African  promoter,  was  bom  at 
generally  level,  is  penetrated  in  the  east  Bishop-Stertford,  England,  July  5.  1863. 
by  Narragansett  Bay,  a  fine  body  of  Qoing  to  Natal  for  his  health,  he  became 
water  about  30  miles  long  by  16  miles  interested  in  diamond  mining,  and  even- 
broad,  and  containing  several  islands,  tually  gained  a  controlling  ownership  in 
among  them  the  one  which  gives  the  state  the  Kimberley  mines.  He  took  an  active 
its  name.  The  estuaries  which  extend  part  in  South  African  politics,  entered 
from  the  Bay,  the  Pawtuzet  and  Paw-  the  ministry  in  1884,  and  was  prime- 
tucket  or  Blackstone  Rivers,  are  the  minister  of  Cape  Colony  1890-90,  when 
source  of  large  water  power  development  he  resigned  on  account  of  charges  of  his 
and  maintain  the  great  textile  mills  lo-  connection  with  the  Jameson  raid.  In 
cated  along  the  banks.  The  climate  is  1889  he  procured  a  charter  for  the  Brit- 
mild  and  equable,  and  well  adapted,  from  ish  South  Africa  Company,  conducted  a 
its  pleasant  summers  and  temperate  win-  war  with  the  natives  in  Bechuanaland 
ters,  for  invalids  from  the  south.  The  in  1893,  and  in  1896  put  down  a  for- 
prindpal  mineral  industry  consists  of  midable  rising  of  the  Matabeles.  His 
granite,  which  is  mined  extensively  at  services  in  securing  this  r^on  for  Great 
Westerly.  Originally  an  agricultural  Britain  were  acknowledged  by  its  being 
state,  the  growth  of  the  cities  has  created  named  Rhodesia.  He  was  hi  Kimberley 
many  abandoned  farms,  but  the  increase  during  its  siege  by  the  Boers  in  1899, 
in  foreign  population  has  caused  many  of  they  being  eager  to  capture  him,  as  they 
these  farms  to  be  cultivated  anew  and  held  him  largely  responsible  for  the  war. 
extensive  fruit  orchards  planted.  Aquid*  Aji  ambitious  project  of  his  was  the 
neck,  or  the  Island  of  Rhode  Island,  has  building  of  a  railway  from  the  Cape  to 
excellent  soil  and  has  developed  farms  of  Cairo,  traversing  the  entire  lengtn  of 
great  wealth.  Manufactures  form  the  Africa.  This  project  has  been  in  part 
staple  industry ;  they  consist  of  cotton,  accomplished.  He  died  March  26,  1902, 
woolen,  worsted,  and  mixed  textiles,  Jew-  establishing  by  his  will  Rhodes  Scholar- 
elry,  and  foundry  and  machine-shop  prod-  ghips  in  Oxford  University  for  students 
uctB,  silverware,  rubber  and  elastic  goods,  from  the  British  colonies  and  the  United 
The  higher  education  is  provided  for  by  States,  also  from  Germany. 
Brown  University  at  Providence,  one  of  VliAiliia  (rMi),  an  island  In  the 
the  oldest  colleges  in  the  country.  There  *w*wuo»  .aSgean  Sea,  belonging  to  Tur- 
Is  a  state  college  at  Kinpton  and  a  state  key,  off  the  southwest  coast  of  Asia 
normal  school  at  Providence.  The  chief  Mmor,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
eities  are  Providence,  Pawtucket,  Woon-  channel  10  miles  broad;  area,  424  sq. 
wrket.  and  Newport,  the  first  three  manu-  miles.  It  is  traversed  north  and  south 
acturing  dties.    Rhode  Island  is  one  of  by    an    elevated    mountain    range,    the 
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highest  point  of  which,  Atairo,  reaches 
a  height  of  4500  feet.  Great  part  of 
the  rest  of  the  island  is  occupied  by  hills 
of  more  moderate  elevation,  which  are 
covered  with  woods  of  ancient  pines. 
The  climate  is  delightful,  and  the  soil 
fertiU,  producing  grain,  grapes,  figs, 
pomegranates,  oranges,  etc  Steam  nav- 
igation direct  to  the  island  has  been 
established,  and  commerce  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. Pop.  est  30,000  to  35,000,  of 
whom  two-thirds  are  Greeks,  the  re- 
mainder Turks  and  Jews.  Rhodes  was  a 
celebrated  island  In  antiquity.  It  was 
settled  by  Dorians  from  Greece,  and  the 
Ithodians  soon  became  an  important 
maritime  people,  and  for  several  cen- 
turies the  island  was  a  great  seat  of 
literature,  art,  and  commerce.  In  aj>. 
44  it  was  made  part  of  the  Roman 
province  tt  Asia.     It  is  famous  for  its 

Srolonged  defense  by  the  Knights  of  St 
ohn  from  1309  till  1522,  when  they 
were  forced  to  abandon  the  island  to  the 
Turks,  with  whom  it  has  remained  ever 
since. —  Rhodes,  the  capital,  stands  at 
the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  island, 
rising  from  the  sea  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheater,  with  fortifications  mainly 
the  work  of  the  Knights  of  St  John. 
There  are  few  remains  of  the  ancient 
city,  which  was  founded  by  the  Dorians 
40o  B.a,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
splendid  of  ancient  Greek  cities.  The 
celebrated  Colossus  of  Rhodes  stood  for 
fifty-aiz  years,  and  was  prostrated  by  an 
earthquake  224  B.a  (See  Colossus.) 
Pop.  about  10.000. 

Bhodesia    L'^^f "*:?>.•  *  division  of 

AMAwvoM*  South  Africa  annexed  by 
the  British  in  1889  and  so-called  from 
Cecil  Rhodes  (q.v,)^  who  was  chairman 
of  the  British  South  Africa  Company. 
The  country  is  adminintered  by  this  com- 
pany. It  is  divided  bv  the  Zambesi  into 
two  sections:  (1)  Northern  Rhodesia; 
area  about  291,000  square  miles;  native 
population,  875,000;  white  population, 
1500;  the  industries  are  maize,  cotton, 
rubber,  tobacco,  zinc,  gold,  copper,  lead 
and  coal;  (2)  Southern  Rhodesta,  which 
consists  of  two  provinces,  Mashonaland 
and  Matabeleland ;  area,  149,000  square 
miles;  native  population,  745.000 ^  white 
population,  25,000;  the  industries  are 
gold,  coal,  copper,  silver,  com,  tobacco. 
The  chief  towns  in  Southern  Rhodesia  are 
Buluwayo,  Salisbury  and  Hartley.  There 
have  been  several  uprisings  of  the  native 
Matabele,  but  since  1897  the  country  has 
for  the  most  part  enjoyed  peace.  The 
Cape-to-Cairo  railroad,  built  north  from 
Bulawayo,  was  continued  to  the  border  of 
the  Belgian  Congo  in  1909. 


froup,  discovered  b^  Wolfaiston  in  1804 
t  is  of  grayish- white  color,  very  ductile 
and  malleable,  hard  and  very  infusible, 
unaltered  in  the  air  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, but  oxidizes  at  a  red  heat  It  has 
been  used  for  the  points  of  metallic  pens. 

ahodiumOU,   *u  SteJl't^f ^! 

nary  Island  rosewood,  the  woody  root  of 
Convolvulus  scoparius  and  floridus.  It 
b  employed  as  a  perfume,  but  there  is 
also  an  artificial  perfume  so-called. 

Ehododcndron  ii?;f ""^'^!2°^'  * 

genus  01  evergreen 
shrubs  with  alternate,  entire  leaves,  and 
ornamental  flowers  disposed  in  corymbs, 
belonging  to  a  suborder  of  the  EricacesB 
(heaths),  and  chiefly  inhabiting  the 
mountainous  regions  in  Europe.  North 
and  South  America,  and  Asia.  The 
varieties  are  very  numerous,  and  are 
much  cultivated  in  gardens.  The  colors 
of  the  flowers  range  through  rose,  pink, 
lilac,  scarlet,  purple,  red  and  white.  R. 
chrysanthum,  a  Siberian  species,  possesses 
narcotic  properties;  R.  ferrugineum, 
found  in  Switzerland,  is  called  the  rose 
of  the  Alps.  R.  DalhousuB  is  an  epi- 
phytic species.  Dr.  Hooker  found  R. 
nivale  on  the  Tibetan  mountains  at  a 
height  of  16,000  to  18,000  feet  Major 
Madden  states  that  in  Kumaon  R. 
arhoreum  grows  to  a  height  of  40  feet 
BhodODe  (ro'^o-p^),  the  ancient 
Jfc^  name  of  a  range  of  moun- 
tains ii.  European  Turkey,  partly  form- 
ing the  western  boundary  of  Eastern 
Roumelia,  and  now  called  Despoto- 
Planina. 

Ehombns   <rr'!lSi;al°fiSrrw'SiJS 

sides  are  equal  and  the  op- 
posite 
whose 
two  being 
obtuse. 

RliAiiilHsi.  (rond'da),  a  river  in  Gla- 
JUlOnaaa  ^organshire,  South  Wales, 
which  flows  14  miles  8.  E.  through  the 
Rhondda  Valley  to  the  Taff  at  Ponty- 
pridd. The  Rhondda  parliamentary  di- 
vision of  Glamorgan  consists  of  the 
township  of  Ystradyfodwg    (which  see). 

Bhdne   ^.^""^  ^*^"'  ^^i'''^^*  «* 

nver  in  Europe  which  rises  in 
Switzerland,  near  the  east  frontiers  of 
the  canton  of  Valais,  about  18  miles 
W.  8.  w.  of  the  source  of  the  Vorder- 
Rhein.  Its  precise  origin  is  the  RhOne 
Glacier,  5581  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  passes  through  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  and  enters  France,  flowing  first 


ire  equal  and  the  op- 
sides    parallel,    but        y         / 
angles  are  unequal,       /         / 

«ing  acute  and  two  ^  -        ^ 
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southwards  and  then  westwards  to  the 
city  of  Lorons,  where  it  turns  almost  due 
■oath,  and  so  continues  till  (after  pass- 
ing Avicnon  and  Aries)  it  falls  into 
the  Gulf  of  Lyons  by  a  greater  and  a 
smaller  mouth,  forming  here  an  extensive 
delta.  (See  Camargue,)  Its  principal 
affluent  is  the  Sa6ne,  which  enters  it  at 
the  city  of  Lyons :  other  large  tributaries 
are  the  la^re  and  Durance.  Its  whole 
course  is  about  500  miles;  its  drainage 
area  is  38.000  miles;  and  it  is  navigable 
for  300  miles.  The  great  obstacles  to  its 
navigation  are  the  rapidity  of  its  current, 
the  shifting  character  of  its  channel,  and 
the  variations  that  take  place  in  the 
volume  of  its  water;  but  these  obstacles 
have  to  a  great  extent  been  removed  by 
a  recent  scheme  of  regularization  and 
canalization,  intended  to  secure  every- 
where a  depth  of  over  5  feet.  By  means 
of  a  series  of  magnificent  canals  the 
navigation  of  the  Rhone  has  been  con- 
tinued, without  interruption,  to  the 
Rhine  (through  the  SaOne),  the  Seine, 
and  the  Loire,  and  to  the  Meuse  and  the 
Belgian  system. 

1l.liAiii»  &  department  in  France,  In 
odk^ncy    ^^^  jj^gjjj   ^j   jjjg   Rhtoe,   to 

which  it  sends  its  waters  by  the  SaOne 
(with  the  Azergues)  and  the  Qier;  area, 
1077  square  miles.  The  soil  is  only 
moderately  fertile,  and  the  wealth  of  the 
department  is  derived  from  its  manufac- 
tures, the  chief  of  which  is  silk,  others 
being  cottons  and  woolens,  linens,  ma- 
chinery, and  metal  goods.  The  city  of 
Lyons  is  the  capital.     Pop.  858,907. 

Blidne«  9^?R^"®  ^^-  ^^  Bouchu- 

Ehubaxb  (;»'»»'*;  Rhfumh  a  genua 
wuMMcuM  ^j  plants  belonging  to  the 
>at.  order  Polygonaceie.  The  species  of 
this  genus  are  large-leaved,  herbaceous 
plants,  natives  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  Central  Asia,  with  strong  branching, 
almost  fleshy  roots  and  erect  branch- 
ing stems  6  to  8  feet  high.  They  usually 
possess  more  or  less  purgative  and  as- 
tringent properties;  this  is  essentially 
the  case  with  their  roots,  and  hence  these 
are  largely  used  in  medicine.  The  prin- 
cipal kinds  of  medicinal  rhubarb  nave 
received  such  names  as  Russian  or  Tur- 
key. East  Indian.  Himalayan,  Chinese, 
and  English,  according  to  their  source  or 
the  route  by  which  they  have  reached 
Europe.  At  present  most  of  the  Asiatic 
rhubarb  comes  from  China,  the  plant 
yielding  it  being  mostly  B.  o/^cindie. 
English  rhubarb  is  derived  from  B, 
Rhaponticum,  which  has  long  been  culti- 
vated for  medical  purposes  in  some  parts 
of  England  as  well  as  on  the  European 
continent,   and   is   widely   grown    in   the 


United  States  as  a  garden  plant  The 
leaf-stalks  of  this  species,  as  well  as  of 
B.  unduldium  and  others,  are  now  largely 
used  for  tarts,  puddings,  jam,  etc.  and 
the  juice  is  made  into  a  kind  of  wine. 
Ahnmb-line.    Bee  Lowodromio  curve. 

ShumbS    (™™),   the   points  of   the 
•^^^^         compass.     See  Compois. 
Alms*     ^^  Sumach, 

B.liv1  lr^l)>  a  watering-place  of  North 
**"J*  Wales,  in  Flintshire,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Clwyd.  It  has  pure  air 
and  a  fine  sandy  beach,  with  all  the 
equipments  of  a  watering-place,  and  pos- 
sesses the  charm  of  a  most  interesting 
country  at  the  back.     Pop.  0005. 

^  (A.  sazon,  rim,  number),  in 

poetry,  a  correspondence  in  sound  of  the 
terminating  word  or  syllable  of  one  line 
of  poetry  with  the  terminating  word  or 
syllable  of  another.  To  constitute  this 
correroondence  in  single  words  or  in 
syllables  it  is  necessary  that  the  vowel 
and  the  /Inal  consonantal  sound  (if  any) 
should  be  the  same,  or  have  nearly  the 
same  sound,  the  initial  consonants  be- 
ing different  E2nglish  writers  have  al- 
lowed themselves  certain  licenses,  and  we 
find  in  the  best  English  poets  rhymes 
which  strike  an  accurate  ear  as  incorrect, 
such  as  9ky  and  liherty,  hand  and  oom- 
mand.  gone  and  alone.  Such  rhymes 
may  be  tolerated  if  they  only  occur  at 
rare  intervals,  but  they  must  certainly 
be  regarded  as  blemishes.  If  the  rhyme 
is  only  in  the  last  syllables,  as  In  for^ 
gave  and  behave,  it  is  called  a  tingle 
rhyme;  if  in  the  two  last  syllables,  as 
hitter  and  glitter,  it  is  called  a  douUe 
rhvme;  if  in  the  last  three  svllables,  as 
oalloeity  and  reciprocity,  it  is  called  a 
triple  rhyme.  This  last  sort  of  rhymes 
is  principally  used  in  pieces  of  a  comic 
or  conversational  character.  Rhymes 
which  extend  to  more  than  three  syllables 
are  almost  confined  to  the  Arabians  and 
Persians  in  their  short  odes  igazellee), 
in  which  the  same  rhyme,  carried  through 
the  whole  poem,  extends  sometimes  to 
four  and  more  syllables.  The  modem 
use  of  rhyme  was  not  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans;  though  some 
rhymed  verses  occur  in  Ovid.  It  has 
been  used,  on  the  other  hand,  from  time 
immemorial  among  the  Chinese,  Hindus, 
Arabs,  and  other  oriental  nations. 
Rhyme  began  to  be  developed  among 
western  nations  in  the  Latin  poetry  of 
the  Christian  church.  It  is  found  used 
as  early  as  the  fourth  century.  The 
early  English,  German,  and  Scandina- 
vian poems  are  distinguished  by  aUitera* 
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tion  instead  of  rhyme.  (See  AUiierO' 
tion,)  The  Troubadours  first  attempted 
a  Tariety  of  artificial  combinations  of 
rhyme  in  the  sonnet,  canzone,  etc.,  and 
the  Spaniards  and  Italians,  with  their 
musical  lan^ages  and  delicacy  of  ear. 
perfected  the  various  forms  of  iuTolTed 
rhyme. 

BJiVmer  (rl'm^')t  Thomas,  of  Ercel- 
■^J'  doune,  or  Earlston,  in  Ber- 

wickshire, otherwise  called  Thomas  the 
Rhymeb,  was  a  half-legendary  Scottish 
poet  or  romancer  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. He  is  mentioned  by  Barbour, 
Blind  Harry,  and  Wyntoun,  was  credited 
with  prophetical  powers,  and  his  Proph- 
ecietf  a  collection  of  oracular  rhymes, 
were  long  popular  in  Scottish  folk-lore. 
The  old  metrical  romance  of  Sir  Tris* 
tram  is  doubtfully  ascribed  to  him. 
n-fivmni^v  (rim'ni),  a  town  in  South 
iWiymncy  ^ales,  chiefly  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, partly  in  Brecknock,  on  the 
rirer  Rhymney,  22  miles  N.  of  Cardiff, 
has  large  iron  and  steel  works,  includ- 
ing blast  furnaces  and  rolling-mills.  Pop. 
(1911)    13,336. 

Ehynchonella  <,t;'2f  "bl^^hVoxK? 

dous  molluscs.  As  many  as  250  fossil 
species  are  numbered  from  the  lower 
Silurian  upward,  but  only  two  or  three 
living  species  are  known,  inhabiting  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
Oceans. 

Bhynchops  ^^"Jf'^'^'*"^-   ®**  soissor- 

Bliythm  ('•^^hm),  in  general,  means 
•^  "*****  a  measured  succession  of  di- 
visions or  intervals  in  written  composi- 
tion, music,  or  dancing.  The  rhythm  of 
poetry  is  the  regular  succession  of  ac- 
ceut,  emphasis,  or  voice  stress;  or  a  cer- 
tain succession  of  lou£[  and  short  (heavy 
and  light)  syllables  m  a  verse.  Prose 
also  has  its  rhythm,  and  the  only  dif- 
ference (so  far  as  sound  is  concerned) 
between  verse  and  prose  is,  that  the 
former  consists  of  a  regular  succession 
of  similar  cadences,  or  of  a  limited  va- 
riety of  cadences,  divided  by  grammatical 
pauses  and  emphases  into  proportional 
clauses,  so  as  to  present  sensible  re- 
sponses to  the  ear  at  regular  proportioned 
distances.  In  music,  rhythm  is  the  dis- 
position of  the  notes  of  a  composition  in 
respect  of  time  and  measure:  the  meas- 
ured beat  which  marks  the  character  and 
expression  of  the  music. 
l^livfiTia    (rl-tl'na),  a  genus  of  mam- 

manatee  and  dugong.  which  has  become 
extinct  within  the  last  century  or  so. 
The  only  known  species  of  Rhytlna 
(Rhytina    Stdleri)     was    discovered    ir 


1741  by  the  Russian  naturalist  Steller 
on  an  island  in  Bering's  Straits,  on 
which  he  and  a  party  of  sailors  had  been 
shipwrecked.  The  animals  were  fish-like 
in  shape,  and  of  great  sise  —  specimens 
measuring  25  feet  in  length  and  20  feet 
in  greatest  circumference.  The  head  was 
small.  The  tail-fin  was  crescentic  in 
form,  and  front  limbs  only  were  de- 
veloped. 
BialtO     (rS-al'to).     See  Venice, 

B.iAZfl.n  ^^  Ryazan  (ry&-s&n'),  capi- 
*•  "^**  >  tal  of  a  government  of  the 
same  name  in  Central  Russia.  The 
town  is  situated  on  the  Trubesh,  a  trib- 
utary of  the  Oka,  in  the  center  of  a 
rich  agricultural  district,  and  has  a  large 
trade,  more  especially  in  rye.  Manufac- 
tures include  woolens,  linens,  needles, 
and  leather.  Pop.  44,552. —  The  govern- 
ment has  an  area  of  16,254  square  miles, 
and  is  wholly  drained  by  the  Oka  and 
its  tributaries.  The  surface  on  the  right 
of  the  Oka  is  largely  swampy  and  has 
extensive  forests;  on  the  left  it  is  gener- 
ally fertile.  Cereals  of  all  kinds  are  pro- 
duced for  export  The  principal  manu- 
factures are  cotton,  linen,  leather,  and 
spirite.  Pop.  1.827,085. 
S.ib  ^^^  name  given  to  the  curved 
*•*">  bones  which  in  inan  and  the  other 
vertebrates  spring  from  either  side  of  the 
spine  or  vertebral  column,  and  which 
may  or  may  not  be  joined  to  a  sternum 
or  breast-bone  in  front  The  ribs  ordi- 
narily agree  in  number  with  the  verte- 
brae of  the  back  or  dorsal  region.  Thus 
in  man  twelve  dorsal  vertebrte  and 
twelve  pairs  of  ribs  exist.  The  true  or 
sternal  ribs  are  the  first  seven,  which 
are  articulated  at  one  extremity  of  the 
spine,  and  at  the  other  to  the  sternum 
by  means  of  cartilages.  The  falte  or 
short  ribs  are  the  remaining  five;  the 
uppermost  three  being  united  bv  their 
cartilages  to  the  cartilage  of  the  last 
true  nb.  The  others  are  free  at  their 
sternal  extremity,  and  hence  have  been 
called  '  floating  ribs.'  Ribs  are  wanting 
in  such  lower  fishes  as  lampreys,  lance- 
lets,  etc.,  and  in  amphibians  such  as  frogs 
and  toads.  The  number  of  these  bones 
may  be  very  great  in  certain  species, 
nud  the^  are  occasionally  developed  in 
the  cervical  and  pelvic  regions  in  reptiles 
nod  birds  respectively. 
^l\k  in  architecture,  a  term  applied 
^  variously,  as  for  Instance  to  an 
arch-formed  pieire  of  timber  for  support- 
ing the  lath  and  plaster  work  of  a  roof; 
a  plain  or  ornamented  molding  on  the 
interior  of  a  vaulted  roof;  to  the  mold- 
ings of  timber  roofs,  and  those  forming 
tracery  on  walls  ana  in  windows. 
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HiIiMa  iribl),  a  river  of  Yorkshire  and 
AlQDie  iincashire.  rises  at  Whamside 
Mountain,  and  flows  generally  8.  and  8. 
w.  till  it  expands  below  Preston  into  an 
estuary  of  the  Irish  Sea.  Since  1886 
vast  river  diversion  works,  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  dock  at  Preston,  have  been 
going  on,  which,  when  completed,  will 
greatly  improve  the  navigation  of  the 
river. 

Bibbon    (^^\!^h  •,?*'*~!5  yeb,  gen- 

and  ornamental  purposes.  Ribbon-weav- 
ing is  a  special  branch  of  the  textile  in- 
dustries. In  modem  looms  as  many  as 
forty  ribbons  are  simultaneously  woven 
in  one  machine.  Ribbon-weaving  was 
established  near  St.  Etienne  in  France 
in  the  eleventh  century.  In  England 
Coventry  is  an  important  seat  of  this 
industrv,  which  is  also  carried  on  at 
Norwich  and  Leicester,  and/  in  various 
(Mtrto  of  the  United  SUtes.  Mixed 
fabrics  of  silk  and  cotton  are  now 
largely  employed.  The  terms  Hue  rihhon 
and  red  nhhon  are  often  used  to  desig- 
oate  the  orders  of  the  Qarter  and  Bath 
respectively,  the  badge  of  the  former 
being  supported  by  a  blue  ribbon,  and 
that  of  the  latter  by  a  red  ribbon. 

Bibbon-fisheS,  the  name  of  certain 
mMts,v»,^MM.  Mouvoy    deep-sea    fishes    met 

with  in  all  parts  of  the  ocean,  generally 
found  floating  dead  on  the  sudace,  or 
thrown  ashore  by  the  waves.  The  body 
Is  like  a  band  from  15  to  20  feet  long, 
10  to  12  inches  broad,  and  an  inch  or 
two  thick.  These  fishes  are  generally 
silvery  in  color.  They  live  at  such  a 
depth  that  when  they  reach  the  surface 
the  expansion  of  gases  in  the  body  so 
loosens  all  parts  of  the  muscular  and 
bony  system  that  some  portions  are 
nearly  always  broken  on  lifting  them 
out  of  the  water.  The  fin  rays  in  young 
ribbon-fishes  are  extraordinarily  devel- 
oped, some  of  them  being  se^reral  times 
longer  than  the  body.  The  deal-fish 
iTrachypierua  arciurus)  is  often  met 
with  in  the  North  Atlantic,  and  is  some- 
times found  after  gales  on  the  Scottish 
coasts.     See  Deal-fi^h,  Oar-fUh, 

Eibbon-grass,  §^^^^^;?5^-'Jf,g;S 

with  green  and  white,  of  Phalari$ 
arundinacea,  a  grass  which  is  found  in 
>a  wild  state  by  the  sides  of  rivers, 
/^alled  also  gardener*^  garters, 

Eibbonmen,  l^^TH^fi^'S 

the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  about 
tiie  beginning  of  the  last  century  in  op- 
position to  that  of  the  Orangemen,  it 
originated  in  Armagh,  and  spread  thence 
to    Down,    Antrim,    Tyrone    and    Fer- 


managh. The  ornnization  of  the  society 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  Orangemen, 
but  by  no  means  so  complete.  The 
membership  from  the  first  was  drawn 
almost  exclusively  from  the  lowest  classes 
of  the  population. 

Eibbon-worms,   fo,rSi.2L"ta: 

lon^ng  to  the  suborder  Nemertida,  a 
division  of  the  order  Turbellaria  of  the 
Platyelmia  or  'Flat-worms.'  The  lead- 
ing characteristics  of  ribbon-worms  are 
an  elongated,  worm-like  body,  an  alimen- 
tary canal  terminating  in  a  distinct  anus, 
and  a  protrusible  proboscis.  These  forms 
are  marine  in  habits,  and  are  not  para- 
sitic The  sexes  are  generally  separate, 
and  reproduction  may  be  subserved  by 
ova,  by  eemmation  or  budding,  or  by 
division  of  the  body  substance. 
Bibe  (fB'be),  or  Ripen,  a  town  of 
*^**^  Denmark,  in  the  southwest  of 
Jutland,  on  the  Ribe,  about  3  miles 
from  its  mouth.  It  has  a  cathedral  of 
the  twelfth  century,  and  was  once  a 
flourishing  port      Pop.  4243. 

BibeanviUe  ^i^^iu.^^    " 

BibC^ra    ^^^"^^^    ^^  Spagnoletto. 

BibftS  (ifbte)*  a  genus  of  plants  of 
AMvvo  i^g  natural  order  Qrossularia- 
cee,  comprehending  the  gooseberry  and 
the  currants.  A  species  with  scarlet 
flowers  (B.  sanguineum),  and  a  variety 
of  this  with  white  flowers,  are  much 
cultivated  as  ornamental  shrubs. 
Bifiardo  (i^kar'do),  David,  a  cele- 
^     ^^  brated  writer  on  flnance  and 

e)litical  economy,  was  the  son  of  a  Jew- 
h  stock  broker,  and  was  bom  in  London 
in  1772;  died  in  1823.  In  1796  he  em- 
braced Christianity  and  married  a  Chris- 
tian wife.  He  then  began  business  as 
a  stock  broker  on  his  own  account,  and 
in  a  short  time  realised  an  immense  for- 
tune. His  first  publication  was  on  the 
subject  of  the  depreciation  of  the  national 
currency  (1810).  He  then  published  an 
E$»ai(  on  Rent,  and  his  name  is  usually 
associated  with  a  certain  distinctive  view 
on  this  subject.  (See  Bent.)  In  1816 
he  wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled  PropoeaU 
for  an  Economical  and  Secure  Currency, 
But  his  most  important  work  is  his 
TreatUe  on  Political  Economy  and  Tawa" 
tion,  which  appeared  in  1817.  In  1819 
he  entered  parliament  as  member  for 
Portarlington.  In  1822  he  published  a 
pamphlet  on  Protection  to  Agriculture, 
Though  his  mode  of  treatment  is  totally 
different,  he  belongs  essentially  to  the 
school  of  Adam  Smith. 

MMvvAWAVAXA    j^^g,     known     by     the 
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name  of  Daioexe  da  Voltebba,  an 
Italian  painter,  born  at  Volterra  in  1509. 
He  studied  painting  at  Siena,  and  after- 
wards repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
much  indebted  to  the  friendship  of 
Michael  Angelo,  who  not  onW  instructed 
him,  but  gave  him  designs  for  some  of 
his  most  celebrated  works.  His  fame 
rests  chiefly  on  a  series  of  frescoes  in 
the  church  of  La  Trinity  de'  Monti, 
Rome;  and  of  these  the  Descent  from  the 
Cross  is  well  known  by  Toschi's  admir- 
able engraving.  Ricciarelli  was  employed 
by  Paul  IV  to  partially  drape  the  nude 
figures  in  Michael  Angelo's  Last  Judg- 
ment in  the  Sistine  Chapel  of  the  Vati- 
can. By  this  act  he  earned  for  himself 
the  soubriquet  of  II  Braghettone  (The 
Breeches-maker).  In  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  Ricciarelli  applied  himself  also 
to  sculpture.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1566 
or  1567. 
EiCCiO.     SeeBt^^. 

P{nA  (rts;  Orfza  sativa),  a  cereal 
"'*^^  plant,  natural  order  Gcaminace» 
or  Grasses.  This  important  food-plant 
was  long  known  in  toe  East  before  it 
was  introduced  into  Egypt  and  Greece. 
It  is  now  cultivated  extensively  in  the 
low  grounds  of  the  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical parts  of  southeastern  Asia, 
Egypt,  Japan,  part  of  the  Southern 
United  States,  and  in  several  districts  of 
Southern  Europe.  The 
culm  of  the  rice  is  from 
1  to  6  feet  high,  annual, 
erect,  simple,  round,  and 
pointed;  the  leaves  are 
large,  firm,  and  pointed, 
arising  from  very  long, 
cylindrical,  and  finely 
striated  sheaths;  the  flow- 
ers are  disposed  in  a 
panicle  somewhat  resemb- 
ling that  of  the  oat;  the 
seeds  are  white  and  ob- 
long, but  vary  in  size  and 
form  in  the  numerous  va- 
rieties. In  the  cultivation 
of  this  plant  a  high  sum- 
Rice  (OrPza  mer  temperature  is  re- 
Mativa).  quired,  combined  with 
abundance  of  water.  Thus 
the  seaboard  areas  and  river  deltas  which 
are  subject  to  inundation  give  the  best 
conditions,  otherwise  irrigation  is  neces- 
sary. The  amount  of  water  required  by 
the  plant  depends  upon  its  strenp^th  and 
stage  of  growth.  In  Egypt  it  is  sown 
while  the  waters  of  the  Nile  cover  the 
land,  and  the  rice  plant  grows  luxuriantly 
in  the  rich  alluvial  deposits  left  by  the  re- 
ceding flood.  The  Chinese  obtain  two 
crops  a  year  from  the  same  ground,  and 


cultivate  it  annually  on  the  same  soil,  and 
without  any  other  manure  than  the  mud 
deposited  bv  the  water  of  the  river  used 
in  overflowing  it  The  young  plants  are 
transplanted  into  plowed  furrows,  and 
water  is  brought  over  them  and  kept  on 
till  the  plants  begin  to  ripen.  The  first 
crop  is  cut  in  May,  and  a  second  is  im- 
mediately prepared  for  by  burning  the 
stubble,  and  this  second  crop  ripens  in 
October  or  November.  In  India  two 
harvests  are  obtained  in  the  year,  espe- 
cially in  Bengal,  and  frequently  two  crops 
are  taken  from  the  same  field.  In  Japan, 
the  Philippines,  Ceylon,  and  Java  rice 
is  cultivated  much  in  the  same  manner. 
Mountain  rice  is  a  hardy  variety  which 
thrives  on  dry  soil;  and  in  India  it  is 
cultivated  at  an  altitude  of  8000  feet 
Rice  can  be  profitably  cultivated  only  in 
warm  countries,  but  has  for  some  time 
past  been  grown  in  South  Germany  and 
Italy.  In  the  United  States  it  is  grown 
chiefly  in  the  swampy  districts  of  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Louisiana  and  Tous. 
In  the  husk  rice  is  known  by  the  name 
of  'paddy.'  Rice  is  more  largely  con- 
sumed by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  world 
than  any  other  ^rain,  the  people  of  B«ast- 
em  Asia  and  its  islands  largely  living 
on  it;  but  it  contains  less  flesh-forming 
matter  (nitrogenous),  than  the  others, 
this  element  being,  in  100  parts  of  rice, 
only  6.5.  At  one  period  Europe  was  sup- 
plied from  America,  but  this  source  has 
been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  Lower 
Burmah,  India,  Siam,  Japan,  and  Cochin- 
China.  The  inhabitants  of  the  East  ob- 
tain from  rice  a  vinons  liquor  more 
intoxicating  than  wine;  and  arach  is 
also  made  from  it  See  Arack. 
Bice     ^i^^^-    S^  Canada  Bica. 

Ain#-hiiTitinfF  A  name  given  to  two 
JWCC-DHnung,  distinct  birds.  The 
first,  also  known  by  the  name  'bob-o'- 
linky'    is    the    Emberiza    oryg%f>6ra    (or 


Rice-bunting  (Orysomis  oryxivSro). 

Dolichonya  oryzivorus),  a  bird  of  the 
bunting  family,  which  migrates  over  N. 
America  from  Labrador  to  Mexico,  ap^ 
pearing  in  Massachcseics  about  the  be- 
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ginning  of  May.  Its  food  is  insects,  Richard  left  Palestine  in  lld2  and  sailed 
worms,  and  seeds,  including  rice  in  South  for  the  Adriatic,  but  was  wrecked  near 
Carolina.  It  is  the  reed  bird  of  the  Mid-  Aquileia.  On  his  way  home  through 
die  States,  pausing  in  its  migration  to  Germany  he  was  seized  by  the  Duke  of 
feed  on  the  seed  of  the  riverside  reeds.  Austria,  whom  he  had  offended  in  Pales- 
The  song  of  the  male  is  singular  and  tine,  and  was  given  up  a  prisoner  to  the 
pleasant  When  fat  their  flesh  becomes  Emperor  Henry  VL  During  his  captivity 
little  iniferior  in  flavor  to  that  of  the  his  brother  John  headed  an  insurrection 
European  ortolan.  The  other  species  in  England  in  concert  with  the  King  of 
known  as  the  rice-bunting  is  the  Orp"  France,  but  Richard,  who  was  ransomed, 
zomis  oryewdra,  also  known  as  the  Java  returned  to  England  in  1194,  and  the 
sparrow  and  paddy  bird.  It  belongs  to  movement  came  to  nothing.  Richard 
the  true  finches,  a  group  nearly  allied  to  then  passed  over  to  Normandy,  and  spent 
the  buntings.  It  possesses  a  largely-  the  rest  of  his  life  there  in  warfare  of 
developed  bill;  the  head  and  tail  are  no  decisive  character.  He  died  in  April, 
black,  the  belly  rosy,  the  cheeks  of  the  1199,  of  a  wound  received  while  be- 
male  white,  and  the  legs  flesh-colored,  sieging  the  castle  of  Chains.  Richard 
It  IS  dreaded  in  Southern  Asia  on  account  was  thoroughly  neglectful  of  his  duties 
of  the  ravages  it  commits  in  the  rice-  as  a  king,  and  owes  his  fame  chiefly  to 
fields.  It  is  frequently  brought  to  Eu-  his  personal  bravery, 
rope,  and  is  found  in  aviaries.  Bifihard  II  ^^°S.  ^'  England,  son 
Pi^A-nanAr  a  substance  prepared  '*^^**«**»*  **J  of  Edward  the  Black 
Alce-paper^  from  thin,  uniform  slices  Prince,  and  grandson  of  Edward  III, 
of  the  snow-white  pith  of  Aralia  papyrif-  was  bom  at  Bordeaux  in  1366.  He  suc- 
ero,  which  grows  in  Formosa.  Rice-  ceeded  the  latter  in  1377.  In  1381  took 
paper  is  prepared  in  China,  and  is  used  place  the  insurrection  headed  b^  Wat 
m  the  manufacture  of  artificial  flowers  Tyler,  in  the  suppression  of  which  the 
and  by  native  artists  for  water-color  boy-kine  showed  considerable  capacity 
drawings.  and  boldness,  but  his  after  life  did  not 
Pi  nil  Edhund,  an  English  ecclesias-  correspond  with  this  early  promise.  In 
^^^'h  tic,  born  at  Abingdon  about  his  sixteenth  year  (13^)  he  married 
1195.  He  studied  theology  at  Paris,  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
afterwards  taught  the  Aristotelian  logic  IV.  Wars  with  France  and  Scotland, 
and  scholastic  philosophy  in  Oxford,  and  and  the  ambitious  intrigues  of  the  Duke 
was  prebendary  and  treasurer  of  Salis-  of  Lancaster,  one  of  his  uncles,  dis- 
bury  Cathednu  1219-22.  He  preached  quieted  some  succeeding  years.  The 
the  sixth  crusade  in  1227,  became  arch-  proper  government  of  the  kingdom  was 
bishop  of  Canterbury  in  1233,  and  ex-  interfered  with  by  contests  for  power 
hibited  great  energy  as  a  reformer.  His  between  the  king  with  his  favorites,  and 
authority  was  superseded  by  that  of  the  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  backed 
legate,  Cardinal  Otho,  and  being  unable  by  the  parliament  In  1389  the  king  dis- 
to  obtain  redress  at  Rome  he  retired  to  missed  Qloucester  and  his  adherents  from 
France  in  1240  and  died  in  1242.  He  his  council,  and  took  the  reins  of  govem- 
was  canonized  in  1249.  ment  himself.  In  1394  Anne  of  Bohemia 
"Ri/tlia-prl  T  King  of  England,  sur-  died,  and  two  years  later  Richard  mar- 
Aiuuara  X,  j^g^^  q^^^  ^^  Lion  rfed  Isabella  of  France.  ThU  marriage 
second  son  of  Henry  II  by  Eleanor  of  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Duke  of 
Aquitaine,  was  bom  at  Oxford  in  1167.  Qloucester,  who,  in  consequence,  was 
He  several  times  rebelled  against  his  suffocated  in  Calais,  where  he  had  been 
father,  and  in  1189,  supported  by  the  sent  for  safe  custody.  A  quarrel  having 
King  of  France,  he  defeated  the  forces  broken  out  between  Richard's  cousin,  the 
of  Henry,  who  was  compelled  to  acknowl-  Duke  of  Hereford,  son  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
edge  Richard  as  his  heir.  On  Henry's  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Richard  ban- 
death  at  Chinon,  Richard  sailed  to  Eng-  ished  them  both.  The  next  year,  1399, 
land  and  was  crowned  at  Westminster  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  died,  and  Richard 
(September,  1189).  The  principal  events  confiscated  his  estates.  This  unjust  act 
of  his  reign  are  connected  with  the  third  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  king's 
crusade,  in  which  he  took  part,  uniting  fall.  During  his  absence  in  Ireland, 
bis  forces  with  those  of  Philip  of  France.  Bolingbroke,  as  the  Duke  of  Hereford 
In  the  course  of  this  crusade  he  married  was  called,  landed  in  Yorkshire  with  a 
the  Princess  Berengaria  of  Navarre  in  small  force,  and  the  king  on  his  return 
Cyprus.  In  the  crusade  he  showed  him-  to  England  was  solemnly  deposed  by 
self  a  warrior  of  great  strength  and  parliament,  September  30,  1399,  and  the 
boldness,  but  made  enemies  of  his  fel-  crown  was  awarded  to  Henry.  (See 
low    prinoe    hv  his  autocratic  demeanor.  Henry    IV,)     Richard    was    imprisoned 
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in   the  castle  of   Pomfret,   where  he   U 

Seoerally   supposed    to    have    been    mur- 
ered  in  1400. 
Bichard    in,  gjj,  of  England.  _th, 

genet  kings,  born  at  Fotheriugbay  Castle 
in  1450,  was  the  youngest  Kon  of  Hichnnl, 
Duke  of  York,  who  was  killed  at  Wake- 
field. On  the  accession  of  \\i»  brother. 
Edward  IV,  he  waa  created  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  and  during  the  early  part 
of     Edward*8     reign     ser\'ed     him     with 

?reat  courage  and  fidelity.  He  took 
or  wife  in  1473  Anne  Neville,  Joint- 
heiress  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  wliose 
other  daughter  was  united  to  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  and  quascels  soon  rose  be- 
tween the  two  brothers  over  their 
wives'  inheritance.  On  the  death  of 
Edward  in  1483,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
was  appointed  protector  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  he  immediately  caused  his  nephew, 
the  young  Edward  V,  to  be  declared 
king,  and  took  an  oath  of  fealty  to  him. 
But  Bichard  soon  began  to  pursue  his 
own  ambitious  schemes.  Earl  Rivers, 
the  aueen*s  brother,  and  Sir  R.  Grey,  a 
son  07  her  first  husband,  were  arrested 
and  beheaded  at  Pomfret,  and  Lord 
Hastings,  who  adhered  to  his  young 
sovereign,  was  executed  without  trial  in 
the  Tower.  It  was  now  asserted  that 
the  king  and  his  brother  were  illegiti- 
mate, and  that  Richard  had  a  legal  title 
to  the  crown.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham 
supported  Richard,  and  a  body  of  peers 
and  citizens  having  offered  him  the  crown 
in  the  name  of  the  nation  he  accepted  it, 
and  on  July  &  1483,  was  crowned  at 
Westminster.  The  deposed  king  and 
his  brother  were,  according  to  general 
belief,  smothered  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don by  order  of  their  uncle.  (See  Edioard 
V.)  Richard  governed  with  vigor  and 
ability,  but  was  not  generally  popular, 
and  in  1485  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond, 
head  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  landed 
with  a  small  army  at  Milford  Haven. 
Richard  met  him  on  August  23d  with 
an  army  of  16,000  men  at  Bosworth,  in 
Leicestershire.  Richmond  had  only  6000 
men,  but  relied  on  the  secret  assurances 
of  aid  from  Stanley,  who  commanded  a 
separate  royal  force  of  7000.  In  the 
midst  of  the  battle,  Stanley,  by  fallins 
on  the  flank  of  the  royal  army,  secured 
the  victory  to  Richmond,  Richard  being 
slain  on  the  field.  (See  Henry  VII,) 
Richard  possessed  courage  as  well  as 
capacity ;  out  his  conduct  showed  cruelty, 
dissimulation,  treachery,  and  ambition. 
He  has  been  represented  as  of  small 
stature,  deformed,  and  of  a  forbidding 
aspect;  but  his  personal  defects  have 
probably  been  magnified. 


Bichard  ^^''  ^^  Cornwall  and  Em- 
^  peror  of  Germany  between 
125<)  and  1272,  during  the  so-called 
interregnum,  was  a  son  of  King  John  of 
Kngland,  and  was  bom  in  1209.  In  his 
youth  be  commanded  with  success  the 
army  of  his  brother  Henry  III  in  France. 
In  1230  he  took  the  cross  and  went  to 
the  Holy  Land,  but  was  not  able  to 
effect  much  in  the  East.  In  1256  he 
was  chosen  Emperor  of  Germany  by  a 
faction,  and  waa  crowned  King  of  the 
Romans  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  lz57.  H« 
was  unable  to  obtain  general  recognition, 
and  was  more  than  once  driven  to  taki 
refuge  in  England,  where  he  waa  taken 

Krisoner  by  Simon  de  Mont  fort  at  th4 
attle  of  Lewes  in  1204.  In  1268  h< 
again  visited  Germany,  and  held  a  die* 
at  Worms  in  the  following  year.  Hi 
died  in  England  April  2,  1272. 

Sichard  of  Cirencester,    Sl^ua 

CoBirvEMSis,  a  monkish  chronicler  of  th« 
fourteenth  century,  sometimes  called  the 
Monk  of  Westminster.  lie  entered  thf 
Benedictine  monastery  of  St  Peter's, 
Westminster,  residing  there  during  th^ 
remainder  of  his  life;  in  1391  he  visited 
Rome.  He  died  in  his  monastery  about 
1402.  He  is  the  author  of  a  Latin 
history  of  England  to  the  year  134& 
The  so-called  Itinerary  of  Richard^  *  Di 
8ii^  Britanniw,*  published  in  1758,  and 
formerly  much  referred  to  as  an  author 
ity  on  Roman  Britain,  was  a  forgery 
perpetrated  by  Dr.  G.  J.  Bertram  ol 
Copenhagen. 

BifihardR.  Wiluam  Fbost,  painter 
AiunaraSi  ^^^  ^^  ^^  Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvania,  Nov.  14,  1833;  died  Nov. 
8,  1905.  He  studied  art  in  Europe,  had 
a  studio  in  London  1878-80,  and  resided 
many  years  in  his  native  city.  Amon^ 
his  well-known  pictures  are  Midtummet 
Wood9  in  June,  Old  Ooean*»  Gray  aii4 
MelanoKoly  Waate,  and  The  WUaahickon, 
the  last  exhibited  at  the  Centennial  Ex- 
position in  1876.  His  later  works  are 
chiefly  marine  pictures. 

AMvaM»A\u9vu  gii^j^jjiiy  Waed,  waa 
bom  at  Somerby,  Leicestershire  in  1828, 
was  graduated  in  medicine  at  St.  An- 
drew's University  in  1854.  In  1885  he 
edited  the  Journal  of  Health;  and  he 
gained  the  Astley  Cooper  prise  by  his 
treatise  on  The  Cauee  of  the  Coaaulation 
of  the  Blood,  and  the  Fothergillian  gold 
medal  by  a  disquisition  on  the  DUeaeee  of 
the  Fmtue,  in  1856.  He  originated  the 
use  of  ether  spray  for  the  local  abolition 
of  pain  in  suiyical  operations,  and  intro- 
duced methylene  bichloride  as  a  general 
'*,niBSthetic.    He    was    a    fellow    of    th« 
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Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  was  the  president  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  London.  He  pub- 
lished several  works  upon  medicine  and 
hygiene,  and  was  an  earnest  sanitarr  and 
temperance  reformer.  He  was  knighted 
in  1883  and  diet  (a  1896. 

Eichardson,  ^-^^  ^'^^ 

in  1805.  He  was  trained  as  a  barrister, 
but  devoted  himself  to  literature.  In 
1815  he  published  lUustratioM  of  Eng- 
lish PhUoJoav.  In  1818  he  undertook  the 
lexicographical  articles  In  the  EnoycU' 
vwdia  MetrotwUtana^  and  afterwards  pub- 
lished his  great  ^ork.  a  yew  Diotionanf 
9f  the  Bnglish  Language  (2  vols.  1885- 
87) ,  He  also  wrote  a  work  on  the  Study 
of  Languages  (1854),  and  contributed 
frequently  to  the  Oentleman*9  and  other 
magaiines. 

Bichflrdson.  ^™  John,  naturalist  and 
'"*''**^*""^  Arctic  traveler,  bom  at 
Dumfries  in  1787;  died  near  Grasmere 
in  1865.  After  studyina  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  he  entered  the 
royal  navv,  in  1807,  as  asslstant-suigeon. 
He  served  on  various  stations  till  1819, 
and  was  surgeon  and  naturalist  to  the 
Arctic  expeditions  of  1819-22  and  1825- 
27,  under  Sir  John  Franklin,  exploring 
on  the  latter  occasion  the  shores  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean  between  the  Mackenzie  and 
Coppermine  rivers.  He  wrote  OeognoS' 
tioai  Observations  as  an  appendix  to  the 
Narrative  published  by  Franklin  (1S2», 
London),  and  edited,  along  with  Kirbjr 
and  Swainson,  the  Fauna  Boreali-Amerf- 
cana  (4  vols.,  1829-37).  In  1838  he  was 
appointed  physician  ^o  the  fleet,  and  in 
1846  was  knighted.  In  March,  1848,  he 
took  charge  of  an  expedition  to  search 
for  Franklin,  and  on  his  return  pub- 
lished The  Arctio  Searching  Expedition 
(1851)  and  The  Polar  Regions  (1861). 

Eichardson,  s-^  ,-  ^^ 

1689  in  Derbyshire,  and  received  only  a 
common  school  education.  He  early 
manifested  a  talent  for  story-telling  and 
letter-writing,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
was  the  confidant  of  three  young  women 
in  their  love  secrets,  and  employed  by 
them  in  their  amatory  correspondence. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  Richardson  was 
bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  John -Wilde, -a 
London  printer,  and  afterwards  set  up  as 
a  printer  for  himself  and*  develo];>ed 
a  •  successful '  business.  When  he  was 
nearly  fifty  he  was  asked  by  two  book- 
sellers to  compose  a  *  familiar  letter 
writer.' '  In  doing  this  he  threw  the 
letters  into  the  form  of  a  story,  which 
he  published  ([1741)  under  the  title  of 
Pamela,  or  Virtue  Rewarded,    So  grMt 


wag  its  popularity  that  it  ran  through 
five  editions  in  one  year,  and  was  even  rec- 
ommended from  the  pulpit  In  1749  the 
appearance  of  a  second  novel,  Clarissa 
Harlowe,  fullv  established  his  literary 
reputation.  The  History  of  Sir  Charles 
Cfrandison  appeared  in  1753,  and  was 
also  received  with  great  praise.  In  1754 
Richardson  l>ecame  master  of  the  Sta- 
tioners' (Company,  and  in  1760  purchased 
a  moiety  of  the  patent  of  law  printer  to 
the  king.  He  died  July  4.  1761|and  was* 
buried  in  the  Church  of  St  Bride,  in 
Fleet  Street. 

EicheUeu  ^T^-^r^kfT^i^I, 

Duo  DE,  a  famous  French  statesman,  born 
at  Paris,  September  9,  1685;  died  there, 
December  4,  1642.  He  was  the  son  of 
Francois  Duplessis,  seigneur  de  Richelieu 
in  Touralne,  and  was  originally  destined 
for  the  army;  but  his  brother,  Alphonse, 
having  resigned  the  bishopric  of  Lucon. 
this  was  bestowed  on  him  by  Henry  lY 
(1606).  He  obtained  from  the  pope  a 
dispensation  allowing  him  to  accept  the 
office  though  under  age,  and  in  1607  was 
consecrated  by  the  Cardinal  de  Qivry  in 
presence  of  the  pope  himself  (Paul  V). 
For  several  years  be  devoted  himself  to 
the  duties  of  his  see,  reforming  abuses, 
and  laboring  for  the  conversion  of  Prot- 
estants. But  his  ambition  always  made 
him  turn  his  eyes  towards  the  court,  and 
having  come  to  Paris  in  1614  as  deputy  of 
the  clergy  of  Poitou  to  the  states-general, 
he  managed  to  insinuate  himself  into  the 
favor  of  the  queen-mother,  Marie  de 
Medici,  who  obtained  for  him  the  post 
of  grand-almoner,  and  in  1616  that  of 
secretary  of  state  for  war  and  foreign 
affairs.  When  Louis  XIII  quarreled 
with  his  mother  (1617)  Richelieu  fell 
with  her,  and  was  banished  first  to  Blois 
and  then  to  Avignon«  In  1620,  however, 
he  managed  to  effect  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween Mary  of  Medici  and  her  son.  He 
now  obtained,  through  the  influence  of 
the  queen-mother,  the  catdinal's  hat,  and 
in  1624  was  admitted  into  the  council  of 
state.  From  this  date  he  was  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  and  he  at  once  began  systemat- 
ically to  extend  the  power  of  the  crown 
by  crushing  the  Huguenots,  and  over- 
throwing the^  privileges  of  the  great  vas- 
sals; andto  inoresise  the  influence  of  the^ 
French  V  monarchy  by  undermining  that 
of  the  '  Hapsburgs,  .  both  beyond '  the 
Pyreneea  and  in  (if  nnahy.  The  rallying 
paTnt  of  the  Hututoots  wsis  Rochelle'; 
and  'Richelieu  laid  sieg^  to  tfiiat  city,  com- 
manding the  army  in  person.  Rochelle, 
supported  '  by  supplies  from  England, 
held  out  for  some  time,  but  was  com- 
npn«(d  to  surrender  by  famine  (Oct  29t 
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1628).  In  order  to  overthrow  the  power  a  plain  along  the  Thames.  It  ia  a  fft- 
of  the  great  nobles  he  ordered  the  dem-  yonte  resort  of  Londoners  for  boating 
olition  of  all  the  feudal  fortresses  which  and  other  recreations,  the  scenery  in 
could  not  be  used  for  the  defense  of  the  the  vicinity  being  very  beautifuL  Rich- 
frontiers.  After  the  suppression  of  the  mond  was  a  favorite  residence  for  many 
Huguenots  his  next  step  was  the  re-  centuries  of  the  monarchs  of  England, 
moval  of  the  queen-mother  from  court,  several  of  whom  died  there.  The  great 
she  having  endeavored  to  effect  his  fall,  park  of  Richmond,  formed  by  Charles  I, 
This  he  accomplished  in  November.  1630.  is  enclosed  by  a  brick  wall  8  miles  in 
But  this  step,  and  the  almost  tOval  an-  length.  Pop.  33,223. 
nihilation  of  the  privileges  of  the  parlia-  PinliniATiH  &  c^^y  ^^  Contra  Costa 
ments  and  the  clergy,  united  all  classes  -iwuaiuuntt,  ^  CaUfomia,  9  mUes 
against  the  despotism  of  the  cardinal,  and  N.  of  Oakland.  It  has  steel  plant,  oil  re- 
several  risings  and  conspiracies  took  place,  fineries,  porcelain  factories,  car  shops, 
which  were  suppressed  by  prudent  and  etc.  Pop.  (1920)  16343. 
vigorous  measures.  In  1631  Richelieu  Pinli-mAiiil  &  <^^y>  county  seat  of 
was  raised- to  the  rank  of  duke.  In  1632  -"WCaaiuliu,  ^ayne  Co.,  Indiana,  68 
a  rising  in  favor  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  miles  E.  of  Indianapolis,  on  Wiiitewater 
the  kinff's  brother,  was  suppressed  by  River.  It  is  an  important  industrial  cen- 
the  royal  forces  directed  by  Richelieu,  and  ter,  with  manufactures  of  farm  ixnple- 
the  Duke  of  Montmorency  was  executed,  ments,  automobiles,  machinery,  furniture, 
The  whole  period  of  his  government  was  undertakers'  supplies,  brass  and  iron 
marked  by  a  series  of  conspiracies  of  the  goods,  underwear,  automatic  tools,  etc  It 
feudal  nobility,  the  queen-mother,  the  is  the  seat  of  Earlham  College  (Orthodox 
queen  herself,  and  even  Louis,  against  Friends).  Pop.  (1910)  22,324;  (1920) 
tne  royal  power  exercised  by  Richelieu.  26,765.  .       *«- 

But  he  was  prepared  at  every  point  and  P.inliTnOTld  a  city  of  Kentucky,  coung 
his  vengeance  sure.  During  the  Thirty  *"^**"*v"«>  seat  of  Madison  Co.,  '& 
Years'  war  the  cardinal  employed  all  the  miles  s.E.  of  Lexington.  Has  livestock 
arts  of  negotiation  and  even  force  of  and  tobacco  interests.  The  Madison  re- 
arms to  protect  the  Protestants  of  Grer-  male  Institute  and  a  State  normal  school 
luany,  for  the  purpose  of  humbling  the  are  situated  here.  Pop.  (1920)  5622. 
power  of  Austria.  For  the  same  object  Pifihinoiid  ***®  capital  of  Virginia, 
be  declared  war  against  Spain  in  1635,  *»»*^***"v****>  is  finely  situated  on  the 
and  the  separation  of  Portugal  from  north  side  of  James  River,  at  the  head 
Spain  was  effected  by  his  assistance  of  tidewater,  100  miles  a.  by  w.  of 
(1640).  He  also  endeavored  to  weaken  Washington.  The  streets  are  generally 
Austrian  influence  in  Italy,  and  procured  wide  and  well  built,  and  mostly  mtersect 
the  transfer  of  the  duchy  of  Mantua  to  each  other  at  right  angles.  There  are 
the  Duke  of  Nevers.  Among  the  last  many  fine  buildings^  including  the  capitol, 
to  be  crushed  by  him  were  Cinq-Mars  governor's  house,  city  hall,  federal  build- 
and  De  Thou,  who,  with  the  king's  ings,  buildings  of  Richmond  College,  the 
approval,  attempted  to  ruin  the  great  Jefferson  Davis  Mansion  (now  a  museum 
minister.  Before  his  death  he  recom-  of  Confederate  relics),  the  Chief  Justice 
mended  Cardinal  Masarin  as  his  sue-  Marshall  residence,  reposition  buildings, 
cessor.  Richelieu  was  a  great  statesman.  Soldiers'  Home.  etc.  The  State  House  or 
but  he  was  proud,  arrogant,  and  vindic-  Capitol  contains  Houdon's  celebrated 
tive.  He  was  a  patron  of  letters  and  marble  statue  of  Washington,  and  In  th3 
art,  and  founder  of  the  French  Academy  Capitol  grounds  are  Foley's  bronze  statue 
and  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  of  <3eneral  T.  J.   (*  Stonewall ')  Jackson 

11.1  oil  m  AH  H  (rich'mund),  an  ancient  and  Crawford's  bronze  statue  of  Wash- 
AiuoiUUiia  municipal  borough  of  Eng-  ington,  25  feet  high,  on  a  pedestal  42 
land,  in  the  countv  of  and  42  miles  north-  feet  high,  surrounded  by  other  bronze 
west  of  York  (North  Riding),  on  the  statues.  There  is  a  fine  system  of  parks, 
left  bank  of  the  Swale.  It  is  pictur-  a  national  cemetery  and  the  famous  Holly- 
esquely  situated,  and  has  numerous  inter-  wood  CJemetery  in  which  are  the  graves 
esting  remains  of  antiquity,  the  most  of  Presidents  Monroe  and  Tvler,  John 
remarkable  of  which  Is  the  castle,  com-  Randolph,  Jefferson  Davis,  and  others  of 
prisinsf  an  area  of  nearly  6  acres,  and  note.  There  are  a  number  of  collegiate 
one  of  the  most  majestic  ruins  in  Eng-  institutions.  Water-power  is  almost  un- 
land.    Pop.   (1911)   8934.  limited,  and  the  various  mills  and  fae- 

fi.ie1imond  ^  ^^^  o^  England,  is  tories  give  employment  to  numerous 
«wxvuKUAvu\&y  the  county  of  Surrey,  12  workmen,  the  tobacco  and  iron  industries 
triles  w,  s.  w.  of  London,  partly  on  an  being  of  great  importance.  The  trade 
acclivity  of  Richmond  Hill,  and  partly  on  staples  are  tobacco,  iron,  grain,  and  flou& 
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The  manQfactnrixiff  industry  represents  andeatb  of  his  onlj  son  in  1821.  Jean 
Investment  of  §4^000.000.  doing  an  an-  Paul's  works  (he  wrote  under  this  name) 
nnal  huriness  of  $140,000^.  Richmond  are  characterised  by  a  deeply  reflective 
is  the  seat  of  the  Fifth  Federal  Reserve  and  philosophic  humor,  but  are  often 
S5S*5fev  ^^^°]L  deposits  in  excess  of  whimsical  and  fantastic  They  are  full 
9200,000,000.  The  first  occupation  of  any  of  good  things,  but  show  no  sense  of 
part  of  its  site  was  by  English  settlers  in  proportion,  arrangement,  or  artistic  fin- 
IggO;  the  dty  was  formally  founded  in  fsh.  His  writings,  other  than  those 
^^^^^^  became  Uie  seat  of  government  noted  above,  include  Blumen-,  Frucht-. 
™  ^^^-oJ^^y**  ^®  ■***  ®^  ^^?  9^?'^;  ^^  DomensiUcke  (*  Flower,  Fruit,  and 
S'*i&«^^i^'  «?iL5R»  S^**^.^^?J?.^  Thorn  Pieces,'  1796).  Der  JnbeUenior 
?f>T^^-  iF^^  ^^SP^^^^^^'*  <^®^<^>  (*  Parson  in  Jubilee,^' 1797).  Dm  Kam- 
127,a»;  (1920)  171,667.  paner  Thai  (1797),  i'itan  (1&)0).  Flegel- 

BlChmOnd«  ».>>'^"«^^^?  ^w  York  jahre  (translated  by  Carlyle  *  Wild  Oats,' 
#  or*  7  City,  comprising  the  whole  1804).  Die  Vorschule  der  Aeathetik 
o  ^^^%/i^*°l^^^®Ti^?f^  IfSST*  ('Introduction  to  iBsthetics'),  his  first 
f?feA.^i?S^2:o^'^^'  ^^^^^^  ^'^^'  important  philosophical  work,  appeared 
(1920)  115.959.  in  1804.     it  was  followed  by  Levana,  oder 

RinlltAr  GusTAV,  a  German  painter,  Erziehungtlehre  (1807),  a  work  on  edu- 
Aii/iitci)  born  at  Berlin  in  1823;  died  cation.  His  works  connected  with  the 
there  in  1884.  He  was  a  member  of  the  history  and  politics  of  the  time  were: 
Academies  of  Berlin,  Munich,  and  Friedentpredigi  (1808),  Ddmmerungen 
Vienna;  executed  frescoes  in  the  Berlin  fUr  DeuiscMand  (1809);  Mare  und 
Museum,  and  attracted  attention  by  his  Phdhiu^  Throntoeoheel  tm  Jahr  18H 
Raising  of  Jainte'  Daughter  and  his  (1814K  and  PoUtieche  Faeienpredigten 
Building  of  the  Pyramids,  a  colossal  pic-    (1817). 

tare  (at  Munich).  It  is  on  his  portraits,  BjnlitllOVeii  (  rik'to-fto  ),  Fbbdi- 
however,  that  his  fame  chiefly  rests,  his  *^*'**«'**v¥^ai.  j^j^jf^  Babon  von,  trav- 
sitters  having  included  many  European  eler,  bom  at  Karlsruhe,  Silesia,  in  1888; 
celebrities.  died  in  1905.    For  twelve  years,   1860- 

Bichter  ^^^^^  Paul  Fbiedbich.  com-  72,  he  traveled  in  Europe  and  the  West- 
'  monly  called  Jean  Pau^  a  9m  United  States  and  was  subsequently 
(German  writer,  was  bom  March  21, 1763,  professor  of  geology  at  Rome,  and  of 
at  Wunsiedel,  in  the  Fichtelgebirge,  and  geography  at  Leipzig  and  Berlin.  In 
died  November  14,  1825,  at  Baireutb.  I9(a  he  was  made  director  of  the  Institut 
His  father  was,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  fUr  Meeneskunde.  His  works  on  the 
a  teacher  and  organist  at  Wunsiedel;  at  geography  and  geology  of  China  are  of 


a  later  period  pastor  at  Schwanenbach  high  value, 

on  the  Saale.    In  1781  Richter  entered  Bifiiiner  (r^'i-m^r),  a  general  of  bar- 

the   University   of   Leipzig   in   order   to  ****'""***  barian  descent  who  roled  the 

study    theology,    but    soon    changed    his  western    Roman    Empire    by    emperors 

plan,  and  devoted  himself  to  literature,  whom  he  set  up  and  put  down  at  will. 


In  1784  he  was  forced  bxr  poverty  to  He  dethroned  Avitus  in  456,  and  ap- 
leave  Leipzig.  In  1787-94  he  was  a  pri-  pointed  Majorianus  emperor,  whom  he 
vate  tutor,  but  in  the  meantime  he  had  caused   to  be  assassinated   in  461.    He 


published     his     Oronlandische     Processe  then  placed  Livius  Sevems  on  the  throne, 

('Greenland    Lawsuits,'    1783-84),   Aus-  and  on  his  death  in  465  he  carried  on  the 

wahl  aus  dee  Teufels  Papieren  if'  Selec-  govemment  for  some  time  alone.     In  467 

tion  from  the  Devil's  Papers.'  17^).  and  Arthemius  was  put  on  the  throne,  and 

Die    unsichthare   Loge    (*The    Invisible  gave  bis  daughter  in  marriage  to  Ricimer. 

Lodge,'  1793).    This  brought  him  fame  The  latter  soon  took  up  arms  against  his 

and  money,  and  was  followed  by  another  father-in-law,   who   was   assassinated   in 

romance,  Hesperus  (1795),  and  The  Life  472.    Ricimer  died  soon  after. 

of  Quintus  Fimlein  (1796),  a  humoristic  P.in^iniiS      ^^  Casior-M. 

idyl,  works  which  made  his  name  one  of  *•**'  xu-uo. 

the  best  known  in  Germany.  In  179S  he  S.ifiketft  (rik'ets),  a  disease  peculiat 
went  to  Weimar,  and  subsequently  moved  ****'**'^«'"  to  infan(7>  chiefly  character- 
to  other  towns,  finally  settlhig  at  Baireuth  ized  by  changes  in  the  texture,  chemical 
in  1804.  He  shortly  afterwards  received  composition,  and  outward  form  of  the 
a  pension  from  the  prince-primate.  Dal-  bony  skeleton,  and  by  altered  functions 
berg,  which  was  afterwards  continued  of  the  other  organs,  transient  for  the 
6y  the  King  of  Bavaria.  While  staying  most  part,  but  occasionally  permanent 
in  Berlin  in  1801  he  married  Karoline  The  chief  external  features  are  the  legs 
Mayer,  a  union  which  proved  very  happy,  bent  outward,  chest  unduly  projecting. 
His    last   years    were   saddened   by    the  head  large  and  forehead  projecting,  spinf 
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often  curved,  joints  large  and  prominent, 
general  form  stunted,  etc.  Kickets  is 
chiefly  a  disease  of  large  cities,  and  its 
development  is  favored  by  want  of  nour- 
ishing food,  overcrowding,  and  neglect  of 
sanitary  and  hygienic  precautions  gen- 
erally. In  the  treatment  of  rickets  all 
means  are  employed   by  which  the  sys- 


is  generally  kept  clear  of  the  body,  and 
immediately  over  the  pummel  of  the  sad- 
die.  A  firm  and  well-Kept  balanced  post* 
tion  of  the  body  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence,  as  it  affects  the  horse  in 
every  motion,  and  the  hands  and  legs 
ought  to  act  m  correspondence  with  each 
other  in  everything,  the  latter  being  al- 
ways subservient  to  the  former.  The 
art  of  riding  is  not  difficult  of  attain- 
ment, but  it  is  one  which  can  only  be 
mastered  by  practical  instruction  and 
constant  practice. 

Biooohfit  Firing    (rlk'u-shft,   or  Sidinm     (n<l'inSB)»   the   three   juris- 
JUCOOnei^  Xinng  ^y^^^^^    ^^^    ^^     JUaiU^     dictions  into  which  the  Eng- 

of    guns,    mortars,    or    howitsers    with   lish  county  of  York  is  divided  on  account 

of  its  extent.  They  are  called  the  North, 
East,  and  West  Ridings. 


tem  is  invigorated,  including  good  food, 
fresh  air,  and  exercise.  The  use  ox 
splints  tu*  the  legs  is  often  beneficial,  and 
as  the  child  grows  up  nature  often  reme- 
dies the  worst  features. 


guns,  mortars, 
small  charges  and  low  elevation,  bo  as 
to  cause  the  balls  or  shells  to  bound 
along.  It  is  very  destructive,  and  is 
frequently  used  in  sieges  to  clear  the 
face  of  a  ravelin,  bastion,  or  other  work, 
dismounting  guns  and  scattering  men; 
and  may  also  be  used  against  troops  in 
the  field. 

Bideau  Canal  ^tfr'^^*,^"^ 

tween  Kingston  on  Lake  Ontario  and 
Ottawa  as  a  through  waterway  by  means 
of  the  river  Ottawa  to  Montreal,  the  St. 
Lawrence  route  being  interrupted  by 
rapids.  Canals  have  since  been  built 
along  the  St.  Lawrence  to  avoid  these, 
and  the  Rideau  is  now  little  used. 

Biderefield  Park.  ?  residential  vii- 

AMU5«.ui^xu  A  AA  xk,  j^^  ^^  Bergen  CJo., 
New  Jersey,  8  miles  N.  of  New  York.  Pop. 
8575. 

Ridgcwood,   ^^IX^^'""^^ 

from  New  York,  and  5  miles  n.  e.  of  Pat- 
erson.    Pop.  7620. 

BidcrWAV  borough,  county  seat  of 
Aitti^way^  Elk  Co^  Pennsylvania,  118 
miles  8.  E.  of  Erie.  Machinery,  dynamos, 
edge-tools,  leather,  etc.,  are  manufactured. 
Pop.  (1»20)  6037. 

Btldin?  (rid'ing)  is  the  art  of  sitting 
*^^  o  on  horseback  with  firmness, 
ease,  and  gracefulness,  and  of  guiding 
the  horse  and  keeping  him  under  perfect 
command.  Walking,  trotting,  and  gal- 
loping are  the  three  natural  paces  of  the 
horse,  but  these  may  be  converted  into 
artificial  paces  by  art  and  skill,  by  short- 
ening or  quickening  the  motion  of  the 
horse.  The  position  of  a  rider  should 
be  upright  in  the  saddle;  the  legs  and 
thighs  snould  be  turned  in  easily,  so  that 
the  fore  part  of  the  inside  of  the  knees 
may  press  and  grasp  the  saddle,  and  the 
legs  hang  down  easily  and  naturally,  the 
feet  being  parallel  to  the  horse's  sidps, 
neither  turned  in  nor  out,  only  that  tlio 
toes  should  be  kept  a  little  higher  than 
^  heels.    The  hand  holding   the   reins 


Bidlev  i"d'^^)>  NIOHOI.A8,  Bishop  of 
*^  J^  London  In  the  reigns  of  E3d- 
ward  VI,  and  his  successor  Mary,  was 
born  about  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  afterwards  traveled  on  the 
continent  for  three  years,  and  on  his  re- 
turn filled  the  office  of  proctor  to  Gam- 
bridge  University.  In  1547  he  was 
chosen  to  the  see  of  Rochester,  and  in 
1550  superseded  Bonner  as  Bishop  of 
fx>ndon.  On  the  death  of  Edward  he 
was  involved  in  an  attempt  to  secure  the 
Protestant  ascendency  by  placing  the 
Lady  Jane  Grey  upon  the  throne.  This, 
together  with  his  connection  with  Cran- 
mer,  led  to  his  being  tried  for  heresy,  and 
after  a  formal  disputation  on  the  con- 
troverted points  with  a  deputation  of 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  he  was  con- 
demned to  the  stake.  This  sentence  he 
underwent  with  the  greatest  fortitude,  in 
company  with  his  friend  and  fellow-suf- 
ferer Latimer.  Oct  16,  1565,  in  Oxford. 

Sidpath  i^^^!'^^^S.  p'i^ 

Co.,  Indiana,  in  1840 ;  died  Aug.  1,  1900. 
He  became  professor  of  English  literature 
in  Asbury  unlversitjr,  Ind.,  in  1867  and 
its  vice-president  in  1879.  He  published 
a  HUtwrv  of  the  United  Statee  in  1875, 
a  Cyclopedia  of  Univereal  Hiitory,  1880 
84,  and  Great  Races  of  Mankind,  1894. 
P.iel  Louis,  a  Canadian  revolutionist, 
*^*''*'  bom  at  Boniface,  Manitoba,  in 
1844,  son  of  a  half-breed  Indian.  He 
became  a  leader  of  revolts  against  the 
English,  was  elected  to  the  Dominion 
parliament,  but  not  allowed  to  take  his 
seat,  and  after  this  twice  organised 
rsbellions  among  the  Indians  and  western 
settlsrs.  He  was  taken  prisoner  in  1880, 
tried  for  treason  aai  executed. 
1l.iAtiKi   (  rt-en'aS  ),  Cola  di,  a  native 

He  was  the  son  of  a  tavern-keeper,  ac- 
quired a  good  education,  and  early  dis- 
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tinguisbed  himself  by  bis  talenU,  and 
especially  by  bis  attacks  on  the  tyranny 
of  the  nobles.  In  1842  he  endeavored  to 
induce  Pope  Clement  VI,  then  at  Avignon, 
to  initiate  reforms,  but  nothing  was  done. 
In  1847.  during  tne  absence  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  Rome,  Stefano  Colon na,  Rienzi 
summoned  a  secret  assemblv  of  his  friends 
upon  Mount  Aventine,  and  induced  them 
all  to  subscribe  an  oath  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  plan  of  government  which 
he  called  the  'good  estate.'  The  people 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  tribune, 
with  all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty. 
He  banished  several  noble  families,  and 
compelled  Colonna  to  quit  Rome.  His 
strict  regard  to  justice  and  the  public 
^ood  in  the  first  exercise  of  his  power 
mduced  even  the  pope  to  countenance 
him.  But  he  subsequently  became  ambi- 
tious and  haughty,  and  finding  he  had 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  people  he  with- 
drew from  Rome  in  1348.  He  returned 
secretly  to  Rome  In  1350,  but  was  dis- 
covered, and  fell  into  the  handa  of  Pope 
Clement  at  Avignon,  who  imprisoned  him 
for  three  years.  Innocent  VI  released 
Rienzi,  and  sent  him  to  Rome  to  oppose 
another  popular  demagogue  named  Boron- 
cell  i.  But  after  a  turbulent  administra- 
tion of  a  few  months  he  was  killed  in 
1354. 
RiAOA     (rS'zA),  a  town  in  Saxony,  on 

hi(n  a  large  river  trade  and  various  indus- 
tries.    Pop.   (1906)   14,073. 

Riesengebirge  ^f;«S5-5UM; 

a  mountain  range  of  Europe,  separating 
Silesia  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  till 
it  joins  the  Carpathians;  but  the  name 
is  properly  applied  to  that  part  of  this 
range  which  lies  between  the  sources  of 
the  Nehise  and  the  Bober.  It  contains 
tbe  loftiest  mountains  of  the  north  or  cen- 
tral parts  of  Germany,  tbe  Schneekoppe 
being  5257  feet  high.  Tbe  geological 
structure  of  the  range  consists  of  granite, 
gneiss,  and  mica  slate,  and  in  the  valleys 
there  are  coal  and  basaltic  strata. 
Riefil  (rfi-ii'se),  a  town  in  Sicily,  prov- 
*^''*'*  ince  of  Caltanissetta.  It  has 
Uirge  sulphur  mines,  and  the  olive  and 
vine  are  here  extensively  cultivated. 
Pop.  11,914. 

Bifit-bok  (rSt-bok),  the  Dutth  name 
JMCh  uviL  j^j.  ^^  antelope  of  South 
Africa,  which  lives  in  reedy  marshes 
(Eleotrdgu9  arundinaceut) ,  Called  also 
Reed-huck. 

Bieti  (»«-*'«).  a  town  in  Italy,  in  the 
*^*"'*  province  of  Perugia,  42  miles 
N.  N.  E.  of  Rome.  It  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  has  an  imposing  cathedral,  and 

25-^ 


manufactures  of  silk  and  woolen  staffs, 
etc.     Pop.  9845. 

B.iff  o^  ^^  RnMref ),  a  district  on  tbe 
>  north  coast  of  Morocco,  long  the 
home  of  pirates,  who  gave  great  trouble 
to  the  European  powers  by  their  depreda- 
tions in  the  Mediterranean. 
Bifle  (n'fl),  a  portable  firearm,  the 
**'*^^  interior  surface  of  the  barrel  of 
which  is  grooved,  the  channels  being  cv* 
in  the  form  of  a  screw.  The  number  of 
these  spiral  channels  or  threads,  as  well 
as  their  depth,  varies  in  different  riHes, 
the  most  approved  form  being  with  the 
channels  and  ridges  of  equal  breadth, 
and  the  spiral  turning  more  quickly  as  it 
nears  the  muzzle.  The  bullet  fired  is 
now  always  of  an  elongated  form.  The 
great  advantace  gained  by  a  weapon  of 
this  construction  is  that  the  bullet  dis- 
charsped  from  the  piece,  by  having  a  ro- 
tatory action  imparted  to  its  axis  coin- 
cident with  its  line  of  flight,  is  preserved 
in  its  direct  path  without  being  subject 
to  the  aberrations  that  injure  precision 
of  aim  in  firing  with  unrifled  arms.  As 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  projectile 
being  carried  more  directly  in  its  line  of 
aim,  its  length  of  range,  as  well  as  ltd 
certainty  in  hitting  the  object,  is  mate- 
rially increased.  Rifles  were  invented  In 
Germany  in  1498,  and  have  been  used  as 
military  weapons  since  1631,  but  were 
not  used  in  the  British  army  until  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  centui*.v ;  and 
till  1851  the  British  infantry,  with  the 
exception  of  those  regiments  known  as 
rifle  corps,  was  universally  armed  with 
the  smooth-bore  musket.  In  1851  the 
first  rifie  firing  an  elongated  buliet  came 
in  under  the  name  of  the  Mini4.  After 
this  date  came  the  general  adoption  of 
the  breech-loading  rifle,  the  reduction  in 
bore  and  weight  of  weapon,  and  subHe- 
quently  the  development  of  magazine 
rifles,  now  commonly  in  use  in  all  armies. 
In  tbe  United  States  the  Springfield 
rifle  was  the  army  weapon  from  1873 
to  1892.  when  it  was  replaced  by  o 
Scandinavian  magazine  rifle,  the  Krag- 
Jorgensen.  In  1902  the  Springfield,  now 
converted  into  a  magazine  rifle,  was 
adopted  as  the  army  weapon.  In  ordi^ 
nary  use  the  Winchester  has  long  been 
a  favorite.  In  European  armies  various 
weapons  are  in  use.  In  Britain  the 
Martini-Henry  was  adopted  in  1809; 
now  replaced  by  the  Lee-Met  ford  weapon. 
In  Europe  the  Mauser  is  the  weai>ou  in 
use  in  several  countries;  the  Chassepot, 
Krag-Jorgensen,  etc.,  in  otherR.  Thi^ 
class  of  magazine  rifle  is  being  rei>lace<! 
in  some  countries  by  one  which  nets 
automatically,   ejecting    the   empty    nKxrli 
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and  bringing  forward  another  cartridge  thin  steel,  ferro-nickei  or  other  hard 
by  the  force  of  the  discharge.  These  will  metal,  so  that  it  shall  not  strip  in  the 
fire  800  bullets  per  minute,  but  their  rifling,  which  has  a  sharp  twist,  one  corn- 
weight  and  complexity  and  the  waste  of  plete  turn  in  less  than  12  inches,  and 
ammunition  in  this  rapid  scattering  of  leaves  the  muscle  at  a  velocity  of  2000 
bullets  are  objections  to  their  use.  Since  or  more  feet  per  second,  thus  giving  an 
1006  a  new  sharp-pointed  bullet  has  been  extreme  range  of  3500  yards.  Improved 
adopted  in  the  United  States  and  several  explosives,  almost  smokeless  and  which 
other  countries.  do  not  foul  the  barrel,  have  added  to  the 
The  repeating  rifle  is  a  development  of  success  of  the  small-bore  rifle.  Sporting 
a  very  old  type  of  weapon.  In  the  Spen-  rifles  have  a  shorter  range  and  inferior 
cer,  the  first  used  with  signal  successL  velocity  to  the  best  military  ones. 
the  cartridges  are  placed  in  the  stock  oz  The  Mauser  is  a  magazme  rifle  in 
the  arm;  In  the  Winchester,  the  best  which  the  cartridge-holder  or  clip  consists 
known  of  repeating  rifles,  they  are  in  a  merely  of  a  strip  of  metal  curved  at  its 
tube  underneath  the  barreL  More  mod-  edges  to  enfold  the  flanged  heads  of  the 
em  military  magazine  rifles  draw  their  cartridges.  The  magazine  is  placed  cen- 
Bupply  of  cartridges  from  a  reserve  con-  trally  under  the  receiver  and  shells  are 
tamed  in  a  detachable  magazine,  the  ad-  forced  from  the  clip  into  the  magazine 
vantage  being  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  from  above.  The  breech  mechanism  has 
weapon  as  a  single  loader.  The  Lebel  the  ordinary  sliding  and  turning  bolts  for 
rifles,  originally  furnished  with  a  tubular  the  operation  of  charging  the  rifle.  The 
magazine,  are  now  being  converted  to  bore  Is  0.256  in.  A  charge  of  30  grains 
the  more  modem  type.  The  breech  mech-  of  smokeless  powder  ejects  a  bullet  of  220 
anism  usually  preferred  Is  that  upon  grains  with  deadly  force  to  over  1000 
the  *  dooff-bolt '  principle,  of  which  the  yards.  The  bullet  Is  a  lead  slug  jacketed 
Chassepot  and  Frasslan  needle-gun  are  with  a  thin  cover  of  steel,  the  length 
well-known  types:  the  Winchester  is  one  being  about  3  calibers. 

^^A^^t  'f?"..*?^^**!  ^^u"  ^^If  ^^u^^'  BiM.    («'«*).    a    seaport    of    Russia, 

and  the  Colt  is  worked  by  a  sliding  boss  iWga    itpltal    of    the    government    5 

placed  under  the  barrel    In  the  Mann-  Livonia,  on  both  sides  of  the  Duna  or 

licher  the  bolt  is  drawn  back  simply ;  in  Dwina,  about  5  miles  above  its  mouth  in 

others  it  has  to  be  turned  to  the  left  be-  the  Gulf  of  Riga.     It  is  situated  on  a 

fore    it   can    be    withdrawn.    With    the  .andy  flat,  and  in  the  older  parts  consiats 

\f^}    wMnh  "Sfhi^^Jhi^i^if^^u   SfSIS"  of  narrow,  winding  streets,  huddled  to^ 
tions,   which,   when   the  bolt   is   turned,  aether,  while  the  more  modem  parts  ai« 

^S^inSr^^^n  *S-  fXm^^"  i^Sm^i'  ^^^  'bSter  built.  The  river  iTcmssed 
the  cartridge;  in  the  Enfield-Le<^  a  simi-  ^y  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  on  both  sides 
lar  double-Tockmg  arrangement  7s  placed  Jje  spaSoS  quaJsT  which  afford  exceUent 
where  the  projecting  knob  to  actuate  the  promenades.  The  public  buUdings  are 
mechanUm  joins  the  breech-bolt  The  SSTerous,  but  few  o?  them  are  de^rving 
Tff'^"'lJ!j  ^^•i  Enfield-Lee,  containing  ^f  particuUr  notice,  except  the  cathedral, 
Si:  i^S^^^iP'*  \'  ?**^-!?  H°*^*f  ^5®  "i^f  a  Gothic  building  of  the  thirteenth  and 
behind  the  barrel,  to  the  level  of  which  sixteenth  centuries,  St.  Peter's  Church, 
a  spiral  spring  In  the  magazme  raises  the  castle  or  governor's  residence,  and  the 
the  cartridges.  The  breech-bolt,  which  town-hall.  The  manufactures  are  not  of 
contains  the  firing  mechanism  and  ex-  great  importance,  but  the  trade  is  very 
tractor,  when  pushed  forward  forces  the  extensive,  the  principal  exports  being  flax, 
raised  cartridge  into  the  barrel.^  The  hemp,  timber,  linseed,  grain,  etc  Ships 
magazine  is  detached  by  pressing  a  can  come  up  to  the  town,  or  they  may 
*  catch,'  or  blocked  by  a  cut-off,'  when  unload  and  take  cargo  in  at  Dtinamunde, 
therifle  may  be  used  as  a  single  leader,  the  port  and  fortress  at  the  mouth  of  the 
When  Whitworth  produced  his  hexag-  rfver.  Half  of  the  trade  is  with  Britain, 
oual  bore  rifle  of  .450  caliber,  it  was  Pop.  370,000,  of  whom  nearly  half  an 
thought  that  the  bullet  was  of  insufficient  Germans,  and  Protestants  by  religion, 
diameter,  and  the  .577  was  adopted  in  its  About  23  per  cent  are  Letts  and  SSTper 
stead ;  later,  after  twenty  yeara'  exper-  cent  Russians.  The  wealth  of  Riga  is  ftw 
ience  with  the  .450  Martini-Henry,  the  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  Qerman 
bore  has  been  Ktili  further  reduced,  tradesmen  and  bamkera. 
chiefly  owing  lo  the  discoveries  of  Hebler,  In  the  winter  campaign  of  1916  in  the 
whose  Swiss  rifle  of  7^  millimetera  was  European  war  the  Germans  almost  forced 
found  to  give  increased  velocity,  greater  their  way  to  Riga,  but  were  halted  by  the 
range,  equal  accuracy,  and  at  the  same  stout  resistance  of  the  Russian  troops, 
time  permitted  of  lighter  ammunition  The  seaport  fell  to  the  Germans  two  yearn 
being   used.    The  bullet  is  coated   with  later  following  the  revolution.  On  Augusf 
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22,  1917,  the  Oermaiu  bccan  the  advance  Bioi  0^^p^)«  "i  laolated  mountain  of 
from  Kemmera,  between  the  Gulf  of  Rim  ***^d''  SwItBerland,  on  the  borders  of 
and  the  River  Aa  with  260,000  men,  who  the  cantons  of  Lucerne  and  Schwas,  be- 
were  opposed  by  00,000  Ruscdans  under  tween  Lakes  Zug  and  Lucerne,  5905  feet 
General  Letchitsky.  The  Germans  werei  high.  It  affords  one  of  the  finest  views 
sujierior  also  in  artillery.  The  Russians  in  Switseriand,  and  Is  annually  visited 
fought  bravely,  but  were  obliged  to  retire,  by  numerous  travelers.  Two  railways 
The  town  was  evacuated  August  23,  and  have  been  constructed  to  reach  its  sum- 
the  German  troops,  crossing  the  Dwina  mit  (Rigi-Kulm)  from  opposite  sides, 
near  Uxul,  16  miles  southeast  of  the  dty.  They  are  on  the  '  rack-and-pinion '  prin- 
advanced  up  the  Riga-Mitau  causeway  ciple,  there  being  a  central  toothed  rail 
and  entered  Riga  September  2.  In  the  hito  which  works  a  toothed  wheel  under 
peace  treaty  with  Germany,  signed  by  the  the  locomotive.  Hotels  and  similar 
Russian  representatives  at  Brest-Litovsk  establishments  are  numerous  on  the  Rigi. 
March  3.  1918,  and  ratified  at  Moscow  i>i-,^^  ir^^u.;-  (ria^ur  mOr'tls)  the 
Biarch  li  Riga  and  the  whole  of  Livonia  SlgOr  JftOrtia  Vigl<Sty  ?f  Jtobs  that 
jJAd  Bethonia  were  to  be  'occupied  by  a  foUows  death.  It  is  one  of  the  signs  of 
German  police  force  until  secunty  was  cessation  of  life 

guaranteed  by  their  own  national  institu-  -^,  _         /^^^k»a^\     *%.^  a.^  -«-§ 

tions  and  order  in  the  states  was  re-  Elg-VCda  i^*?!!"? ''#  %,  ^*«.*^ 
stored.'  Riga  is  strategically  situated  ^°.  .^^^  J'^h^^^S^u^aL^v^ 
with  reference  to  PetrogSd.  ■*<^'^«^  hymns  of  the  Hindus.    See  Ve4a$. 

"UiffA  or  LivoioA,  Gulf  op,  a  gulf  of  Riis.  J^^b  A^SP^'o  ^!5L  **.  ^^ 
'■*^6*>  the  Baltic,  which  washes  the  ^*  Denmark,  May  3, 1849,  emigrated 
coasts  of  Ck)urland,  Livonia,  and  Estho-  to  New  York  and  begune  a  police  re* 
nia,  and  contracts  in  the  west  to  a  com-  Bprter  on  the  Sun.  His  book,  Jlofo  the 
paratively  narrow  entrance,  the  island  of  ^^h^^  ^^V  i^rc«  (1883),  created  a  wn- 
Osel  almost  closing  it  on  the  northwest  fftion  in  philanthropic  drdes  in  New 
The  chief  river  wnich  it  receives  is  the  Tork,  and  he  became  a  leader  in  social 
South  Dwina.  reform.    Other  published  works  indnda 

Eight  Ascenrion.  See  ^.oen^o,.    n«ir1SS^n^»(ffl: 

llicvlif  nf  TETarr  the  right  of  passing  P^  Old  Town  (1909),  Hero  Tales  of  ih^ 
JUgntOrWay,    over  iVnd  neHTn?^  He  died  May  28^  mi, 

^?'  ^l^^^^  ^^K^y*  "^^^i^  are  public  if  pnp*,  (rHi),  Jaicbs  Whitooiib,  poet, 
M joyed  by  everybody;  private,  if  enjoyed  KLitJ  V^^^''  ^^  Greenfield^  Indian, 
by  a  certam  person  or  class  of  persons.  I849.  He  became  a  sign-pafiiter,  after- 
Whereyer  there  is  a  public  right  of  way,  ward  a  strolling  player,  and  then  an  edi- 
there  is  a  highway.  The  orl^m  of  a  torial  writer  on  the  Indianapolis  JoiirfMit. 
highway  i&  generally  said  to  be  in  a  dedi-  in  1873  he  began  contributing  to  news- 
caUon  ther«)f  by  an  owner  to  the  public ;  papers  poems  in  the  Hoosier  dialect, 
and  such  dedication  may  be  expressed  Among  his  books  are:  The  Old  Swimmin* 
or  implied.  It  will  be  implied  from  the  Hole,  AJicrwkilee,  Pipes  o'  Pan  at  Zehee- 
use  of  the  hwhway  by  the  public  for  a  lury.  Green  Fielde,  Raggedy  Man,  Old 
moderate  number  of  years  Jut  a  high-  Schoolday  Romances,  Songs  0'  Cheer, 
way  may  also  be  established  by  act  of  Orphant  Annie  Booh,  etc.  Ked  1916. 
legislature.    A  private  riaht  of  way  may  ^     **        ^_» 

be  grounded  on  a  special  permission,  as  RiTnini  (i^me-n6;  andenoy  Afiml- 
where  the  owner  grants  to  another  the  ***-****^*  num),  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  in 
liberty  of  passing  over  his  land.  Twenty  the  province  of  Forli,  on  the  shore  of  the 
years'^  occupation  of  land,  adverse  to  a  Adriatic,  with  the  torrent  Ansa  on  the 
right  of  way  and  inconsistent  therewith,  east  and  the  river  Marecchia  on  the  west 
bars  the  right.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and  entered 

Ri^htft  Bnx  AND  Dbculration  or.  by  four  gates;  has  a  cathedral,  built  in 
Al^niSy    g^  ^^^  g^    14^    l,„t    remodeled    in    the    16th 

S.io'htft  of  Man  a  theoretical  dec-  century,  after  the  dedgna  of  Leo  Bat- 
XU^Ul^S  OI  man,  i^ration  passed  by  tista  Alberti;  the  triumphal  ar<&  of 
the  French  National  Assembly  in  August,  Augustus,  of  simple  and  mamv«  ardiitae- 
1789.  It  was  attacked  by  Edmund  Burke  ture;  and  the  bridge  of  Anaustoa  over 
in  his  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolu-  the  Marecchia,  built  of  white  marble, 
tion.  Thomas  Paine  vigorously  replied  to  and  in  perfect  preaervation.  The  Pal- 
Burke  in  his  Rights  of  Man,  See  Pattie,  ano  Ruffo  was  the  scene  of  tiie  mur* 
Thcmas.  der  of  Francesca  da  Rimini.    The  bar 
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Eimsky-Eorsakof  Binged  Snake 

bor  has  silted  up  so  eb  to  admit  only  small  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  Hebrews,  Greeks. 
vessels.     Pop.  (1910)  29,845.  and  Romany    The  nose,  ears,  arms,  and 

Bimskv-Eorsakof  (fijJf'W-kor-sa-  even  the  legf  and  toes  have  also,  among 
MiMu.»tt.j  «»vAiMMa.v*  kof  ),  a  Rus-  various  people,  been  decorated  with  them, 
sian  composer  and  conductor,  born  at  Rings  have  also  from  a  very  early  period 
Tlkhvin,  March  IS,  1844;  died  at  St.  been  reckoned  as  symbols  of  authority, 
Petersburg,  June  22,  1908.  He  was  pro-  which  could  be  delated  by  merely  de- 
fessor  of  instrumentation  at  the  St  livering  the  ring  to  an  agent;  they  were 
Petersburg  Consepatory,  1871-73 ;  and  also  used  as  symbols  of  subjection.  The 
inspector  of  naval  hands,  1873-84.  His  earliest  mention  of  rings  is  in  the  book  of 
compositions  include  several  opera^  Genesis,  and  relates  to  the  Hebrews, 
symphonic  poems,  three  symphonies,  and  Among  the  Egyptians  rings  of  gold  wore 
fS!V^       /  .#   *v  T^T        f»    1     J    ^      worn  in  great  profusion.    The  common 

BunU  >S™^)/.  *  ^®^  Zealand  tree  people  wore  porcelain  rings.  The  Greeks 
{uacrytuum  cupresatnum)  of  and  Romans  used  them  for  sealing  con- 
gi?/®YJ!^?"^-  M?^^**^*^®*/^^  ^^^  tracts,  closing  coffers,  etc.  The  modem 
80  to  100  feet,  and  from  2  to  6  feet  in  ^^  ^f  wedding  rings  was  probably  de- 
diametec  Its  wood  is  valued  for  general  ^y^  from  th?  Je^  A  ring  appears 
buUding  Purposes.  |.«^^„„   «rom  an  early  period  to  have  been  one  of 

EmderpeSt  ^"^  \l'¥^^hw^^rIS^^  the  insignia  of  a  bishop.  Doctors  were 
T^^^J^nu  ^S^^'whi^K^S'JJ^'i^^'  formeri/oxpected  to  wear  a  ring  on  the 
ma^''S*\h?«^J'^^l^*'lnH^«^^  third  anger  of  the  right  hand. 

Sff h  fSl  m«.f''L«^iv^L,u^  Th.  if-P« «  Rin^hone  an  exostosis  or  bony  tu- 
with  the  most  deadly  results.    The  disease  AingDOne,  ^1        ^      j^ 

fn^,S^SHr  £in^^'2riJf,rLi^'^  th«    ^^o*'*'"^*    of   overS'orkil   horsesT  but 

H^  nlllS^nS  !?.5"n^m^  JA-^n'^frnm  X  sometimcs  seen  on  colts,  or  eveTSewly- 

Saf  s^p^Vw^'irh"^^^^^^  ^*^°^^-  -  »^-^^^^>^ 

^Riis     disf^ase     has    €*s.used     ffpc&t     hii.viH'' 

tmong  cattie  for  at  least  a  thousand  Elllg-dotterel  ^R^^j^^l^iL^lf^t^ 
vears,  spreading  occasionally  like  a  pestf-  ^^^  ^..  ^„^^„  iJ'nJ^^hlJTt 
fence  over  Europe.  In  1865-67  there  l^^  pretty  common  in  Britain,  where  it 
was  a  very  serioiis  visitation  of  it.  The  frequents  theshores  of  bays  or  inlets  of 
treatment  of  the  disease  naving  proved  a  tbe  sea  and  nvers,  feeding  on  worms,  in- 
failure,  the  poUcy  of  '  stamping-out '  or  ^^  /™all  Crustacea,  etc.  It  has  its 
killing  all  infected  animals  was  adopted.  Sfpe  from  a  white  ring  round  the  neck. 
During  this  outbreak  between  200,000  AinSr-dOVe.  ****,  ^F^^^lu  (^o^<*w«« 
and  300,000  cattle  died  of  the  plague  in  "T    ?  ,\  palumh^),  the  largest  of 

Britain,  or  were  ordered  to  be  killed  on.  'be  pigeons  inhabiting  Europe,  occurring 
account  of  it  In  1806  a  serious  epi-  very  generally  throughout  the  wooded 
demic  broke  out  in  Africa,  and  spread  parts  of  the  continent.  It  is  migratory  in 
with  great  rapidity,  reaching  South  Africa  countries  in  which  the  severe  winters  pre 
by  the  end  of  the  year  imd  destroying  dude  the  possibility  of  its  obtaining  a 
thousands  of  nntelopes  and  other  wild  due  supply  of  food,  and  appeare  rm  the 
animals  in  addition  to  cattle.  The  prob-  approach  of  winter  to  assemble  m  flocks, 
able  cause  of  tlie  disease  is  a  micro-oigan-  and  to  perform  a  limited  migration,  prob- 
ism  which  is  found  in  the  blood  and  all  ably  in  search  of  focKi.  A  bluish-grav 
the  discharges  of  the  infected  animals,  color  prevails  generally  over  the  head, 
and  is  capable  of  being  transmitted  in-  cheeks,  neck,  back,  and  rump,  while  the 
directly  by  any  of  these  to  great  distances,  breast  and  under  parts  of  the  neck  are  of 
Sheep  and  other  animals  can  be  affected  a  purplish  red.  the  belly  and  thighs  dull 
by  the  disease,  but  in  a  less  intense  form,  white.  A  patch  of  white  on  either  side  of 
The  period  of  Incubation  varies  from  two  the  neck  forms  n  sort  of  nng  or  collar, 
to  ten  days.  The  symptoms  are  elevation  The  average  length  is  about  16  or  17 
of  the  temperature  of  the  body,  followed  inches.  The  food  of  the  niig-dove  consists 
by  a  heightened  color  of  the  mucous  of  grain,  acorns,  bcrrijM,  the  leaves  and 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  granular,  tops  of  turnips,  etc.  The  nests  are  com- 
yellowish  eruptions  on  the  gums,  lips,  Posed  of  sticks  and  twigs  loosely  placed 
tongue,  palate,  and  cheeks.  together.     The  birds  are  wary  and  shy, 

Kin?  an  ornament  for  the  fingers  and  rarely  breed  in  confinement. 
■"'^^8  J  which  has  been  worn  from  the  Rineed  SnakC,  *  ^tl^^^n^'J^H^ 
most  ancient  period  of  civilization.  "V^  *  •  I  2S?u®/iJ^^'T^^IS 
Among  the  ancient  nations  who  are  or  Colijbcr  na^rtj),  with  teeth  so  m^^^^ 
known  to  have  attached  special  inipor-  a;  to  be  incapable  of  piercing  the  skin, 
tance  to  the  wearing  of  rihgs  were  the  ^t  w  common  in  England,     ft  feeds  on 
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Bio  de  Janeiro 


frosB,  mice,  young  birds,  etc..  which  it 
Bwallows  alive.  It  is  torpid  during  winter. 
It  is  rery  fond  of  water  and  is  an  excellent 
swimmer,  sometimes  diving  with  great  ease 
and  remaining  below  the  surface  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  and  swimming 
for  astonishingly  loDg  distances. 

Bine-money.  ^  ^9"?  ®^  currency 
MU&5  Auvu.«.jy     consisting     of     rinra, 

which  seems  to  have  originated  with  the 
Egyptians.  It  is  still  used  in  parts  of 
Africa,  and  is  manufactured  in  Birming- 
ham for  the  use  of  African  traders.  A 
similar  form  of  money  was  found  by 
Cfisar  among  the  Celts  of  Gaul,  and  ap- 
pears also  to  have  prevailed  in  Britain,  as 
well  as  among  the  Scandinavian  nations 
of  Northern  Europe. 
Bing  Ouzel.      see  OmO. 

Binfrworm  ^  parasitic  disease  caused 
^^»  ^  *^'  by  one  or  more  of  sev- 
eral kinds  of  fungi,  usually  one  of  the 
hyphomuoetes  or  mould  fungi.  These 
have  a  predilection  for  the  upper  or 
homy  layer  of  the  skin,  together  xvith  the 
hairs  and  hair-follicles.  Ringworm  may 
attack  almost  anv  part  of  the  human 
oody,  but  the  hairy  parts,  such  as  the 
scalp,  are  the  least  amenable  to  treatment. 
Ordinarily  cleanliness  combined  virith  the 
persistent  application  of  some  antipara- 
sitic agent  will  suffice  to  bring  about  a 
cure.  The  agents  commonly  used  are  sul- 
phur, oleate  of  mercury,  chrysarobin,  sali- 
cylic acid  and  pyrogallic  add,  from  one  or 
more  of  which  an  ointment  is  made. 

When  the  scalp  is  affected  the  ordinary 
methods  are  too  slow  and  uncertain  and 
are  very  likely  to  be  abandoned  by  either 
patient  or  physician.  The  disease  is  not 
always  the  mild  aifair  the  older  writers 
would  have  us  believe;  and  as  the  hair 
follicles  are  the  parts  in  which  the  infec- 
tion is  mainly  found  it  becomes  necessary 
to  remove  the  hairs  before  there  can  be 
any  possibility  of  a  cure.  In  order  to  do 
this  property  the  patient  requires  the 
services  of  a  physician  or  a  nurse  or  other 
qualified  attendant.  The  X-rav  method,  a 
very  efficient  means  of  cure,  nas  been  In 
steady  use  since  1904;  and  is  a  well- 
recognised  agent  in  all  modem  hospitals 
and  clinics  and  in  all  large  and  progress- 
ive centers  of  population.  The  action  of 
X-ray  is  pecuBar;  It  does  not  kill  the 
parasite,  but  removes  the  hair,  and  during 
the  process  of  depilatlon  the  parasite  is 
removed  with  the  hair.  There  are  two 
methods  in  general  use.  In  the  one,  the 
whole  scalp  is  treated  and  the  hair  re- 
moved; in  the  other,  only  the  part  af- 
fected is  treated.  In  cases  treated  by  the 
X-rays  the  hair  begins  to  fall  out  at  the 
end  of  about  two  weeks,  and  the  process 


of  depilatlon  is  complete  in  another  two 
weeks.  Soon  after  all  the  hair  has  fallen 
out,  the  new  hair  starts  to  grow ;  the  time 
varying  in  different  persons.  At  the  end 
of  about  three  months  the  scalp  is  usually 
covered  with  a  new  crop  of  hair.  The 
scalp  must  be  kept  thoroughly  dean  all 
through  the  treatment.  The  hair  which 
falls  out  brings  with  it  the  follicle  and  the 
infecting  fungi,  both  of  which  are  capable 
of  spreading  the  infection  to  other  parts 
of  the  same  person  as  well  as  other  people. 
All  the  hairs  in  the  area  treated  will  fall 
out.  whether  they  are  healthy  or  diseased, 
and  all  are  replaced  by  new  hair. 

Binmann's  Oreen.  «»'"®  "  ®^^*^*" 
Eiobamba   ^^^'X^^'ot^LS, 

80  miles  northeast  of  GuaraauiL  Pop. 
18,000,  chiefly  Indians. 

Eio  Branco.    ^  *•■««»• 

Eio  Bravo.   §fj^»s.«^^.  >«• 

Eio  de  Janeiro  <t£^%l|,gi*--t''a}i 

republic  of  Brazil,  and  the  second  largest 
dty  of  South  America,  is  most  beautifully 
and  advantageously  situated  on  the  south- 
eastern coast,  on  a  fine  natural  harbor 
formed  by  a  bay  of  the  same  name.  The 
city,  which  has  a  picturesque  appearance 
from  the  bay,  is  built  on  flat  ground  along 
the  shore  or  on  the  slopes  of  low  hills. 
Upon  nearer  approach  it  Is  found  that  the 
houses  are  small  and  mean  looking,  the 
streets  narrow  and  ill  paved,  espedaJly  in 
the  older  part,  and  that  even  the  public 
buildings  are  without  much  architectural 
merit.  The  finest  buildings  are  the  opera- 
house,  senate-house,  military  barracks, 
and  the  national  museum,  while  the 
churches  are  chiefly  notable  for  their 
gaudy  interior  decorations.  A  striking 
feature  in  the  dty  is  the  aqueduct,  which 
brings  the  water  a  distance  of  12  miles 
and  crosses  a  wide  valley  on  a  beautiful 
double-tier  of  granite  arches.  Among 
benevolent  institutions  are  the  Oasa  da 
Misericordia,  several  other  hospitals,  and 
a  large  lunatic  asylum.  There  are  two 
colleges,  medical  sdiools,  a  naval  and 
military  academy,  numerous  sdentific  es- 
tablishments, public  schools,  national 
library,  a  botanical  garden,  and  observa- 
tory. At  Rio  is  the  chief  military  arsenal 
of  the  republic,  while  on  one  of  the  is- 
lands in  the  bay  there  is  a  naval  arsenal 
with  docks  and  building  yards.  The  bay 
has  its  entrance,  1700  yards  wide,  between 
Fort  St.  Juan  and  Fort  Santa  Orus,  and 
extends  inwards  15  miles,  with  a  width 
varying  from  2  to  8  miles.  It  is  diversi- 
fied  with   numerous  islands,   surrounded 
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Bio  Orande  Sioneio  in  Yoltnre 

by    hilb   corered    by    loziiriuit    tropical   the  population  are  100,000  Germans,  there 
Tcgetatkn,  and  affoitta  aafe  anchonfc  for  bein^  a  nnmber  of   flonnshinc  German 
.-.         -       —   re  are  some  600  mika  of 


the    lariest    vcsaeli.     Mannfactnres    are  settlements.    There  i 

vnimportant,  bot   there  is  an   eztcnsfye  railway.    Hides,  tallow,  horse-hair,  bonei, 

trade  in  coffee,  sugar,  hides,  tobacco,  tim-  eta,  are  exported. —  Rio  Gejlhiib,  or  Slo 

her,  eta    The  principal  imports  are  linen,  VwDmo  do  Rio  Gbahdb,  its  former  capital, 

woolen,  and  cotton  tiasoes ;  iron  and  steel  is  sitoated  on  a  pcninsala  near  where  the 

goods,     and     provisions     and     presenred  Lake  of  Patos  commonicates   with   the 

■Mats.    The  city  is  the  central  terminns  Atlantic.    Its  booses  are  mostly  of  earth, 

of  the  railways  of  the  country ;  tramways  and  its  streets  nnpayed.    It  has  an  activs 

have  also   been   worked   for  some  time  trade  in  hides,  horse-hair,  wool,  tallow. 

The  first  settlement  in  the  neighborhood  etc.    Pop.  19,000. 


of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  formed  by  some  Sioift.  L'^^'^^t  I'bakcibcx)  db,  a 
French  refugees  in  1566.  A  Portngoese  '***^J**  Spanish  lyric  poet,  bom  at  Se- 
force  took  pomesiion  of  the  settlement  in  Tille  about  1000;  died  in  1660.  He  be- 
1667,  and  laid  the  foondations  of  a  new  came  assessor  of  the  supreme  tribunal  of 
city,  which  has  grown  into  the  present  the  Inquisition.  As  a  poet  he  followed 
capital  of  Rio  Janeiro.  Pop.  1»128,632.  classic  and  Italian  models,  and  his  poems 
—  The  state  of  Rio  de  Janefro  has  an  exhibit  purity  and  grace  of  diction,  de^ 
area  of  26,660  sq.  miles,  and  is  decidedly  feeling,  and  a  yigorous  imaginatiott. 
flwontalnoQs  m  the  center.  It  is  the  best-  Sloift  (r6^'k4).  La,  one  oi  the  west- 
cultivated  section  of  Rraxil,  the  chief  crop  '**^J**  em  j^rovinces  of  the  Argentine 
being  coffee  Immense  herds  of  cattle  are  Republic.  It  is  well  watered  oo  the  west, 
reared,  and  the  forests  are  rich  in  timber,  but  in  the  east  and  south  there  are  aalt 
Pop.  1,300,000.  and  sand  deserts.    The  climate  is  dry  anC 

Bio  Orftude.  '^  ^^^  ^  Weat  Afrka,  healthy.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  cn- 
AMv  wx»ui&«|  which  enters  the  Atlan-  fffgcd  in  agriculture  and  cattle-rearing, 
tic  by  an  estnary  opposite  the  Bissagos   Excellent   wheat,   wine,   and    fruits   are 


Islands;  upper  course  not  well  known.  produced.    Pop.  82,000. —  Chief  town.  La 

Bio   Grande   del   Horte  P'^Yii:  •S3^'?^J'^-i?*^^*'**^ 

«»«v     wA»«.w.«^     w.«^A     MWA»«^  jjj   ^jj^   midrt  of   vineyards   and   orange 

(re'6  grin'de  del  nor^te),  a  river  of  the  groves.    Pop.  8000. 

United  Sutes,  rising  in  8.  w.  Colorado,  Siom    (v^^)*  &  toim  of  France,  in 

crossing  New  Mexico,  and  from  El  Paso  '***v'^   the  department  of  PiuMle-DOme, 

to  the  gulf  fomiing  the  boundary  between  10  miles  north  of  Clermont.    The  streets 

the     United     States    and     Mexico.     Its  are  qiacious,  but  the  hoaees,  being  built 

length  is  estimated  at  1800  miles,  but  it  of  dark  lava,  present  a  somewhat  gloomy 

Is  generally  shallow   and  obstructed   by  appearances    The  chief  manufactures  are 

rapids   and   sandbanks.     Its   waters  are  linen,  silk,  and  hardware.    Pop.  7839. 

much  used  for  irrigation  in  New  Mexico.  ^^Qm    ^ee  Pksm. 

Bio  Grande   do  Horte  ^^ ^         i^^,  sp^ud.    bi-ck 

(d9  ndr'te;  Gfand  River  of  the  North),  ■■""  -"^*w   river'),  the  name  of  nn- 

a    maritime   state    in   the   northeast    of  merous  streams,  of  which  two  are  im- 

Rrasil;   area  22,196  square  miles.     The  portent: — (1)    A  river  of  S.  America, 

surface  is  mountainous,  and  not  gener-  and  principal  tributary  of  the  A  mason, 

ally  fertile.    Agriculture  and  cattle-rear-  /':  rises  in  Colombia,  and  joins  the  Ama- 

ing  form   the  principal   branches  of  in-  non  after  a  course  of  about  1000  miles  at 

dnstry.    The    capital    is    Natal    or   Rio  Manaos,    BraxIL    Through    its    allluent, 

Gruide  do  Norte   (pop.  10,000),  a  sea-  the  Caniquiari,  there  is  direct  communi- 

S»rt  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river,  Rio  cation  between  the  Amason  and  Orinooik 

rande  do  Norte,  exporting  some  cotton.  See    Cs^st^stsri.     (2)     A    river    of    S. 

sugar,  etc.    Pop.  estimated  at  410.000.  America  forming  the  boimdary  between 

KiO  Grande  do  SbI    (^9   ««J).   the  the  Argentine  Republic  and  W 

.AMv  wAc»uu«^  uw  wiu  j^^^   BQuthem  It  rises  in  the  Andes  in  Chile,  and  is 

state  of  Braxil,  bounded  partly  by   the  about  700  miles  long.    Its  current  is  very 

Atlantic    and    bordering    with    Uruguay  rapid,  and  iu  bed  obstructed  with  shoals 

and  the  Argentine  Republic,  has  an  area  and  sand  banks. 

of  91336  so.  miles,  and  a  pop.  of  about  llinTiA^tfm      ^  ^own  In  the  S.  Ameri- 

1J500.000.     It  is  well  watered,  contains  -»**»"''  5™»     can   Republk  of  Cokim- 

much  fertile  land,  and  has  a  healthy  cli-  bla,  pror.  Antioqula,  12  mUes  B.  w.  of 

mate.    On  the  coast  is  the  large  lake  or  Med^lin.    Pop.  ia648w 

cattle-rearing    and    agrieulture.    Among  rk),  a  town  of  South  Italy,  province  of 
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PotUnza.   at   the   loot   of   Mt    Voltnre.  recently  thoroughly  restored,  and  is  one 

Pop.  11333.  of  the  finest  churches  in  Englanf.    The 

Bio  SfllAdn     ^^  Salado,  other  buildings  include  a  free  grJLmmar- 

AMv  MCMAuv.  school    (founded    by    Queen    Mary),    an 

Unf    (rl'ot),  a  disturbance  of  the  pub-  infirmary,  and   a  mechanics'  institution. 

•■""''    lie  peace,  attended  with  drcum-  Pop.  (1911)  8218. 

stances    of    tumult    and    commotion,    as  P^inosto    (i^P^'tO),  a  seaport  In  the 

where  an  assembly  destroys,  or  in  any  ^•^I'vbvv    ^^^  ^^  Sicily,  prov.  (Datania, 

manner  damages,  seises,  or  invades  pri-  with  a  trade  in  wine,  oil,  etc     Pop.  7238. 

vate  or  public  property,  or  does  any  In-  BinnlA.Tno|*1rfi     tlie    wavy    or    riday 

Jurv   whatever  by  actual   or   threatened  ^^Fr^^  ,iiA«w.jxp,    marks    left    on    the 

violence   to   the   persons   of   individuals,  beach   of  a  sea,   lake,   or   river  by   the 

By  the  common  law  a  riot  is  an  unlaw-  ripples   or  wavelets.     Such   marks   have 

ful  assembly  of  three  or  more  persons  often  been  preserved  when  the  sand  has 

which  has  actually  begun  to  execute  the  hardened    into    rock,    and    are    held    by 

common  purpose  for  which  it  assembled  geologists  as  indications  that  deposition 

by  a  breach   of  the  peace,  and   to   the  of   the   beds   in   which   they   occur   took 

terror  of  the  public.    A  lawful  assembly  place  on  the  seashore  or  at  a  depth  not 

may  become  a  riot  if  the  persons  assem-  greater  than  (K)  feet    We  have  also  wind 

bled  form  and  proceed  to  execute  an  un-  ripple-marks    and    current    ripple-marks* 

lawful  purpose  to  the  terror  of  the  peo-  and   it   requires  much  discrimination   to 

pie,  although  they  had  not  that  purpose  determine  the  producing  cause, 

when  they  assembled.    The  riot  acts  of  Ttioliia     (rish'Ss),  certain  sages  of  the 

England  are  not  in  force  in  the  United  ^^^^^^^^    Hindu  mytholo|^,  sprung  from 

^^ates,  but  it  is  conceived  that  by   the  the    mind    of    Brahma.     Seven    of    them 

common  law  the  authorities  have  power  are    enumerated.    The    term    afterwards 

to  suppress  riotous  assemblies  and  pun-  came  to  be  applied  to  all  personages  dis- 

ish  those  participating  in  them.  tinguished  for  piety  and  wisdom. 

1^1  n  T^nHnrn     a  river  of  Brazil,  which  ^{mi]1  a    (ris^ol),  in  cookery,  an  entrte 

lUO  leoaoro,   ^^^^  j^^^  ^j^^  aiadeira  ■"'IWOAe   consisting    of    meat    or    fish 

River  after  a  tortuous  course  of  over  900  mixed    with    bread-crumbs    and    yolk   of 

miles.      It    was    explored    by    Theodore  eggs,  all  wrapped  in  a  fine  paste,  so  as 

Roosevelt   (q.  v.)    in  1914.     Also  called  to  resemble  a  sausage,  and  fried. 

The  River  of  Doubt.  'Rintori    (rt»-t6're),  Adelaide,   an 

Rio  Tinto  Mines      celebrated  copper  •^"wxx  Italian  actress,  bom  in  1822. 

lUO  XinTO  mines,     mines    in    the  At  a  very  early  age  she  played  in  comedy, 

southwest  of  Spain,  province  of  Huelva.  but    afterwards    appeared     in    tragedy. 

HinorioTi  1{.iiy)if«     ^^  Rwert.  She  married  the  Marquis  Oapranica  de) 

JUpanan  Al^nia,  q^,,^  >^  Ig^^^  ^^^  afterwards  played  in 

Binlev  (>^P'^Hr  Geobge,  editor,  was  all  the  chief  European  capitals.  She  took 
Mfx^x^^j  born  at  Greenfield,  Massachu-  her  farewell  of  the  English  stage  in  Man- 
setts,  1802;  died  July  4,  1880.  He  was  Chester,  November  8,  1878.  Among  her 
educated  at  Harvard  College  and  Cam-  chief  characters  were  Medea,  Franoeeoa 
bridge  Divinity  School,  became  a  Unitar-  da  Rimini,  Marie  Antoinette,  Mary 
ian  minister  in  Boston,  lived  some  years  Stuart,  and  Lady  Macbeth.  She  died 
in  Europe,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  October  9,  1906. 

the  Tranecendental  magazine,  the  Dial  ^toMe  (rich'i), AirirACk>itA.MowAlT. 
(on  which  he  had  Emerson  and  Margaret  ^^^^^  ^  actor  and  author,  bom  of 
Fuller  as  coadjutors),  and  the  originator  American  parents  at  Bordeaux,  France, 
and  conductor  of  the  communistic  ex-  in  1819 ;  died  in  1870.  She  became  a 
periment  at  Brook  Farm.  He  became  favorite  actress  on  the  American  stage, 
literary  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune  and  wrote  Pelayo,  a  poem;  Faehion^  a 
in  1849,  and  was  loint  editor  with  C.  A.  comedy,  and  Armand,  a  drama. 
Dana  of  the  American  Cydopwdia  (1858-  TLitnmplln  (  r«-tor-neri6 ;  Italian  ), 
63,  16  vols.:  also  of  the  second  ediUon).  ^^^^^^^^^  in  music,  a  short  repeti- 
Binon  (rip'un),  a  cathedral  city,  for-  tion  as  of  the  concluding  phrases  of  an 
"  merly  a  parliamentary  borough  air;  or  a  passage  which  is  played  while 
of  England,  county  of  York  (West  Rid-  the  principal  voice  pauses;  or  it  often 
ing) ,  on  the  Ure,  22  miles  K.  I7.  w.  of  signifies  the  introduction  to  an  air  or  any 
Yot'k.  It  has  a  spacious  marketplace  musical  piece.  Ritomelli  are  also  Italian 
and  an  elegant  town-hall.  The  cathedral  popular  songs  in  stanzas  of  three  lines 
dates  from  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  each.  The  meter  and  number  of  the 
century,  and  is  partly  Early  English,  syllables  are  not  subject  to  rale.  The 
partly  decorated  in  architecture,  with  first  line,  however,  is  generally  the  short- 
two  towers,  each  110  feet  high.    It  was  est 
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B.i tflfiU  (richl),  Fbiedbich  Wilhklm,  ice;  a  Cyeiopmdia  of  ih€  PhOatophicai 
Mrxifovju  ^  Cterman  classical  scholar,  Sctenoee;  a  popular  TreaUae  on  Im- 
born  in  180d.  After  attending  the  gym-  mortaliiif,  and  other  works, 
nasiums  at  Erfurt  and  Wittenberg  he  Sitter  Karl,  a  German  geographer, 
went  to  Leipslg  and  Halle,  where  he  de-  ***''«^*>  bom  in  1779;  died  m  1859. 
voted  himself  to  classical  studies.  In  He  studied  at  Halle,  became  a  private 
1882  he  was  appointed  extraordinary  pro-  tutor  In  1798,  and  in  1819  succeeded 
feesor  at  Halle  University.  He  subee-  Schlosser  as  professor  of  history  at  the 
quently  held  professorships  at  Breslau  Frankfort  Gymnasium.  He  then  pub- 
and  Bonn,  ana  in  1866  accepted  a  call  lished  an  Introduction  to  the  Hiatory 
to  Leipzig  University,  where  he  remained  ofBuropean  Nation*  before  Herodotue, 
until  his  death  in  1876.  His  chief  work  1820;  and  in  the  same  year  became  pro- 
is  a  critical  edition  of  Plautue*  Comediee  fessor  extraordinary  of  geography  at  the 
(1848-54).  His  other  works  include  jPo-  University  of  Berlin,  where  he  remained 
rerga  Plautina  and  Terentianaf  and  until  his  death.  His  great  work  is  Die 
Pnecw  Latinitatie  Monumenta  Epigranh-  Erdkunde  im  Verhdltnisee  gur  Natur  und 
ica.  He  also  contributed  largely  to  phllo-  Oeechichte  dee  Menachen  ('  Geography  in 
logical  journals.  He  died  Nov.  9,  1876.  its  Relations  to  Nature  and  History'), 
Biitson  (^t'sun),  Joseph,  an  English  the  first  two  volumes  of  which  appeared 
"  ^  literary  antiquarian,  bom  in  in  1817-18,  but  it  ultimately  comprised 
1752;  died  in  1803.  He  became  a  con-  upwards  of  twenty  volumes.  He  wrote 
veyancer  in  London  and  deputy  high  several  other  geographical  works,  and 
bailiff  to  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  contributed  extensively  to  the  journals  of 
edited  many  old  and  rare  books.  He  was  the  Berlin  Geographical  Society, 
noted  for  his  industry  and  integrity,  but  Bitnal  (rifa-ai),  the  series  of  rites 
was  a  quarrelsome  critic.  His  chief  works  ***•**«*  or  ceremonies  established  in 
are :  A  Select  Cottection  of  Englieh  Songs  connection  with  any  religion ;  or  the  book 
(1783},  Ancient  Songe  from  the  Time  in  which  religious  services  are  prescribed 
of  King  Henrtf  II  to  the  Revolution  and  detailed.  See  Liturgy, 
(1700),  a  Collection  of  Scottish  Songs  K.ifnoliftni  (rifa-al-hm),  a  strict  ad- 
(1794),  Robin  Hood  Poems  (1705),  ■«W*U«i»itt  herence  to  rites  and  cere- 
Ancient  English  Metrical  Romances  monies  in  public  worship.  The  term  is 
(1802),  etc.  more  espe<aally  applied  to  a  tendency  re- 
Rittenhonfie  (rit'en-hous),  Datii^  cently  manifested  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
Mrxvv^uuvucw  astronomer,  born  at  land,  resulting  in  a  series  of  changes 
Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  April  8,  introduced  by  various  clergymen  of  the 
1732;  died  in  June,  1796.  He  learned  High  Church  party  into  the  services  of 
the  art  of  clockmaking,  and  worked  at  the  church.  These  changes  may  be  de- 
it  while  engaged  in  astronomical  study,  scribed  externally  as  generally  in  the 
He  subsequently  engaged  in  making  direction  of  a  more  omate  worshljp,  and 
mathematical  instruments,  constructed  an  as  to  their  spirit  or  animating  principle, 
orrery,  and  observed  the  transit  of  as  the  Infusion  into  outward  forms  of  a 
Venus  in  1769.  He  was  elected  treasurer  larger  measure  of  the  symbolic  element, 
of  Pennsvlvania  in  1777,  and  in  1792  They  are  defended  on  the  grounds  of  law. 
be(*ame  the  first  director  of  the  mint;  ancient  custom,  inherent  propriety,  and 
was  also  employed  in  determining  the  divine  sanction  or  authority.  The  Ritu- 
l>oundarie8  of  the  State.  He  became  alists  hold,  with  most  others,  that  all 
president  of  the  Philosophical  Society  in  authoritative  and  obligatory  regulation 
17U1  and  a  fellow  of  the  Ro^al  Society  upon  ritual  is  not  laid  down  in  the  New 
of  London  in  1795.  He  published  many  Testament,  but  they,  or  many  of  them, 
scientific  papers  in  the  Transactions  of  maintain  that  a  knowledge  of  what  is 
the  American  Philosophical  Society.  obligatory  in  ritual  is  derived  from 
Sitter  (i^t'^r),  Heuybich,  a  German  apostolical  tradition,  going  back  to  apos- 
MXbvi^j.  philosopher,  born  in  1791.  tolical  times.  They  argue  that  the  de- 
studied  theology  and  philosophy  at  sign  of  the  institution  of  (JbHstianity 
Halle,  Gdttingen,  and  Berlin  from  1811  was  not  to  abrogate  tbe  external  cere- 
to  1815.  In  1824  he  became  an  extraor-  monials  by  which  the  patriarchal  and 
(Unary  professor  of  philosophy  in  Berlin,  Mosaic  dispensations  in  the  Old  Testa- 
nccepteil  an  ordinarv  professorship  at  ment  were  distinguished;  but  to  replace 
Kiel  in  1833,  and  subsequently  occupied  them  by  a  higher  ceremonial,  and  they 
the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Gdttingen  explain  the  comparative  simplicity  of 
University  from  1837  till  his  death  in  primitive  worship  by  the  secrecy  and 
1869.  Ritter*8  chief  work  is  a  general  restraint  to  which  the  early  church  was 
History  of  Philosophy.  He  also  pub-  subjected.  The  points  of  ritual  about 
lished  a  System  of  Logic  and  Metaphys-  which   there  has  been   the  most  violent 
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contention  are  those  which  involve  the  tance,  as  their  source,  length  of  channel, 
adoration  of  Christ  as  present  on  the  outlet,  rapidity  of  current,  depth,  and 
altar  under  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine,  consequent  capability  of  navigation, 
(hher  points  are:  the  eastward  position  The  source  of  a  river  is  either  a  spring 
of  the  priest  at  consecration;  lights  on  or  springs,  or  a  Uke,  or  the  river  takes 
the  holy  table;  the  use  of  various  vest*  its  origin  from  the  melting  of  the  snow 
ments;  the  use  of  incense;  mixing  water  and  ice  on  mountains.  The  termination 
with  wine  for  communion ;  fasting  before  of  a  river  is  usually  in  the  sea,  a  lake, 
communion  from  previous  midnight;  or  another  river,  or  it  may  lose  itself 
regular  confession  to  a  priest,  with  in  the  sand.  All  the  streams  which 
absolution  and  penance;  etc  The  legal  ultimately  gather  into  one  river  form  a 
position  of  the  Ritualists  is  that  the  first  river  system,  and  the  region  which  is 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  issued  in  the  drained  by  such  a  system  of  streams  is 
second  year  of  Edward  VI  (1549,  with  called  a  river  basin.  River  basins  are 
alterations  made  in  1S52,  1604,  and  usually  separated  from  each  other  by  . 
1662),  is  still  the  ^ide  of  the  church  more  or  lees  elevated  ground,  and  the  line 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  ritual,  the  of  greatest  elevation  between  them  is 
present  Prayer-book  not  being  in  itself  called  a  icatershed.  In  speaking  of  the 
complete,  but  referring  to  this  first  right  and  left  bank  of  a  river  we  are 
Prayer-book  in  its  opening  rubric  always  supposed  to  have  the  position  of 
Various  ;|udgments  have  been  given  in  a  person  looking  in  the  direction  towards 
ecclesiastical  courts  against  extreme  its  mouth.  The  volume  of  water  which 
Ritualists,  and  some  of  their  proceed*  rivers  contain  varies  with  many  condi- 
in^  have  been  pronounced  illegal,  tlons,  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the 
Ritualistic  practices  nave  been  generally  sources  by  which  they  are  fed  and  the 
condemned  by  the  bishops,  and  an  act  amount  of  rainfall  throughout  their 
of  parliament  giving  them  power  to  re-  course.  The  periodical  melting  of  the 
strain  innovations  of  this  kind  came  into  snows  adds  greatly,  in  some  cases,  to 
force  on  July  1,  1875.  The  ritualistic  the  volume  of  rivers  which  have  their 
movement  in  the  Church  of  England  origin  in  mountain  regions;  the  rainy 
arose  out  of  the  high  church  movement  season  in  tropical  regions  has  a  similar 
inaugurated  by  the  Tractarians.  See  effect  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Nile),  often 
Tractarianism.  causing   extensive    inundations.    In   arid 

Bive-de-Gier  (r§v-d^zhy&),  or  sim-  countries  the  so-called  rivers  are  often 
ply  Rive,  a  town  of  mere  surface  torrents,  dependent  on  the 
France,  department  of  the  Loire,  25  miles  rains,  and  exhibiting  merely  the  dry  beds 
K.  8.  E.  of  Montbrison,  on  the  Gier.  The  of  water-courses  during  the  season  of 
coal-field  which  surrounds  the  town  is  drought.  The  'creeks'  of  Australia  and 
now  almost  worked  out.  There  are  glass-  the  ^wadies '  of  the  Arabian  Desert  are 
woriu,  spinning  and  other  mills,  foundries,  of  this  character.  The  average  fall  of 
machine  and  iron  works,  etc.  Pop.  15,663.  a  river's  bed  is  indicated  by  the  difference 
Biver-firab  ^  ^'^^  i^^^  ^  ^  genus  between  the  altitudes  of  its  souve  and 
rvVr .  ***•*"'  of  crabs  (Thelphiua),  its  outlet  compared  with  its  length  of 
miiabiting  fresh  water,  and  having  the  channel.  The  fall  of  many  great  rivers 
carapace  quadrilateral  and  the  antenna  is  much  less  than  might  be  supposed, 
very  short.  One  species  (T.  depressa)  The  Amazon  has  a  fall  of  only  12  inches 
inhabits  muddv  lakes  and  slow  rivers  in  in  the  last  7(X)  miles  of  its  course.  The 
the  south  of  Europe.  Volga,    which    rises   at   an    elevation    of 

Briver  of  Doubt.      ^^  ^•^  T4odcra.  ess  feet  above  the  Caspian  Sea,  has  an 
/  ..  uv  .,,  M  average  inclination  of  less  than  4  inches 

Bjver  Bonfire  (w>«h),  a  villase  or  to  the  mile  throughout  its  course  of  more 
7^  „  ^fr      Wayne  O)..  Michigan,  than     2000     miles.    The     Aberdeenshire 

6  miles  s.  of  Detroit,  on  2  railroads.  It  river  Dee,  which  rises  at  a  height  or 
has  steel  and  bridge  works  and  other  In-  4000  feet,  has  a  course  of  only  87  miles 
dustries.    Pop.  (1020)  0822.  to    its    outlet,    showing    an   average   de- 

BiverS  (^^^n)  ^^^  high  in  Impor-  clivity  of  46  feet  per  mile.  Many  rivers 
tance  among  the  natural  fea-  carry  down  immense  quantities  of  earthy 
tures  of  the  globe,  and  are  intimatelv  matter,  which  accumulates  at  their 
connected  with  the  history  and  condi-  mouths,  forming  what  is  called  a  delta 
tion  of  mankind.  They  have  always  (which  see).  Among  the  great  rivers 
formed  important  highways  of  communi-  of  the  world  are  the  Blississippi  — 
cation,  and  the  great  cities  built  upon  Missouri  (4200  miles)  and  the  Amazon 
their  banks  have  constituted  in  all  ages  (3900  miles),  in  America;  the  Yang- 
the  seats  of  empire.  Every  circumstance  tse-Kiang,  the  Amoor,  the  Yenisei,  the 
concerning  rivers  is  therefore  of  impor-   Indus,  and  Ganges  io  Asia,  all  over  1500 
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miles  in  length;  tlie  Congo  (3000  miles),  and    keeping    two    pieces    of    metal    to- 

the   Niger    (2600  miles),   and   the   Nile  gether;   especially,   a   short   bolt  or  pin 

(4200  miles),  in  Africa;  and  the  Dan-  of  wrought  iron,  copper,  or  of  any  other 

ube   (1670  miles),  Volga    (2200  miles),  malleable  material,  formed  with  a  head 

and  Khine  (800  miles),  in  Europe.  and  inserted  into  a  hole  at  the  junction. 

By  English   and   other  law   navigable  of  two  pieces  of  metal,   the  point  after 

rivers   are   held    to   be    the   property   of  insertion  being  hammered  broad  so  as  to 

the  state  (so  far  as  navigation  extends) ;  keep   the  pieces  closely  bound   together, 

non-navigable  rivers   belong  to   the  pro-  Rivets  are  especially  employed  in  making 

Srietors  through  whose  grounds  they  boilers,  tanks,  iron  bridges,  steel  build- 
ow.  The  state  has  thus  control  and  ing&  etc.  They  are  closed  up  by  ham- 
jurisdiction  of  the  shores  of  navigable  mering  when  they  are  in  a  heated  state, 
streams,  while  in  the  case  of  a  non-  the  hammering  being  either  done  by  hand 
navigable     stream     the     proprietors     of  or  by  machinery. 

estates  on  opposite  banks  of  it  are  sup-  Siviera    (riv-i-ft'ra),   the   name  given 

posed  to  own  the  ground  over  which  it  ***''****••   to  a  portion  of  the  coast  of 

flows   respectively   to   the   center  of   its  North  Italy,  on  each  side  of  the  town  of 

bed,  and  may  fish  it  accordingly.    They  G«ioa.     It    extends    to    Spezzia    on    the 

do  not  own  the  water,  the  property  in  east  and  Nice  on  the  west,  and  is  much 

which  is  shared  by  the  owners  above  and  resorted  to  by  invalids, 

below.    A    particuUir    proprietor    cannot  Slviere    (n-vSr'),  Bbtiok,  subject  and 

dam  up  or  divert  the  water,  or  alter  the  *^**^***  animal  painter,  was  bom  at 

banks  so  as  to  injure  the  property  of  his  London  In  1840.     He  studied  art  under 

neighbor.     Strict    laws    for    the    preven-  his  father,  a  drawing^master  at  Ghelten- 

tion    of   pollution    of    rivers    have    been  ham    and    Oxford,    and    is    an    Oxford 

enacted   by   the  Legislatures  of  the  dif-  graduate.    Among     his     chief     pictures, 

ferent  States  of  the  American  Union,  and  many  of  which  have  been  engraved,  are : 

in  various  European  countries,  this  more  Straffed    from     the    Flooib,     The    Lo9t 

esiiecially   in  the  vicinity  of  towns  and  Sheep,  Legend  of  St,  Patrick,  An  Anw 

cities,    where    the    local    authorities    are  iou$    Moment,    Ciroe,    Giante    at    Plav, 

charged  with  their  enforcement.  Aciwon,  Vm  VictU,  Bizpah,  A  Fool  and 

PitrAi^aiilo      a    city,    county    seat    of  His  FoUy,  etc. 

JUVersiaCy  Riverside    Co.,    California,  B,ivoli   («*'vO-l6),  a  town  of  N.  Italy, 

56  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles.    It  has  ex-  ***^vxj.  beautifully  situated  on  the  last 

tensive  fruit  interests,  being  the  center  of  slopes  of  the  Alps,  in  the  province  and 

a  vast  orange-growing  section.     Lemons,  8   miles    west    of    Turin.     The    environs 

apricots,  peaches  and  alfalfa  also  are  pro-  are  studded  with  villas  belonging  to  the 

duced;    and    there   are   manufactures   of  iniiabitants  of  Turin,  with  which  it  is 

cement,  building  supplies,  machinery,  etc.  connected     by     a     magnificent     planted 

Pop.   (1910)   15,212;   (1020)  19,341.  avenue.      Pop.  7250. 

Eiver  Terraces,   t^S*^,  o%„the  BivoU-Veronese  ^^.^f^-'^'^^U 

through*  which  a  river  flows,  formed  by  Italy  14  miles  northwest  of  Verona,  be- 
the  action  of  the  water  when  the  river  tween  Lake  Qarda  and  the  right  bank 
bed  had  a  higher  elevation  at  some  re-  of  the  Adige,  whete  Napoleon  defeated 
mote  period.  Alvinczy  on  January  14,  1797. 
Siver-tortoi&e  *  ^^^^  ^^  *  family  B.ilC  T)o11fl.r  the  English  way  of 
jwvcr  vun,oi»c,  ^^  tortoises  that  are  ^^  -UOiiar,  ^rfting  the  names  of 
aquatic  in  their  habits,  coming  to  shore  different  silver  coins  used  in  various 
onlv  to  deposit  their  eggs.  They  are  European  states,  as  the  rigedaler  of  Den- 
exclusively  carnivorous,  subsisting  on  mark =63  cents;  the  Swedish  rikedaler^ 
fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  etc.     The  edges  of  27  cents. 

the  mandible  are  so  sharp  and  firm  that  B.izsriA    (rifse-O),  David,  a  native  of 

they  can  easily  snap  off  a  man's  finger.  ****•'***'    Turin,  who  came  to  Scotland 

Well-known  spocies  are   the  soft-shelled  in  1564  in  the  train  of  the  ambassador 

turtle  {TrUmyop  ferow)  and  the  large  and  from   Savoy,  and  soon  became  so  great 

fierce  snapping  turtle    {Chelydra  serpen-  a  favorite  with   the  queen  that  he  was 

tina)    of   America.     (See   Snapping-tur-  appointed  her  secretair  for  foreign  lan- 

tle.)     They   inhabit   almost   every    river  guages.     (See  Mary  Stuart.)     The   dis- 

and  lake  in  the  warmer  regions  in  the  tinction  with  which   he  was  treated  by 

Old  and  New  Worlds,  and  are  particu-  his  mistress  soon  excited  the  envy  of  the 

larly  pltntiful  in  the  Ganges,  where  they  nobles  and  the  jealousy  of  Damley.    A 

prey  on  human  bodies.  conspiracy,   with   the   king  at   its   head, 

Hivet      (^v'^t),   a   short  metallic   pin  was  formed  for  his  destruction,  and  be- 

or  bolt  passing  through  a  hole  fore  he  had  enjoyed  two  yearn  of  court 
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favor  the  Lord  RutliTen  and  others  of  stand,  has  been  estimated  at  1  in  40* 
his  party  were  introduced  by  Darnley  The  width  of  the  road  is  also  a  reiy  im- 
into  the  queen's  apartment,  where  they  portant  consideration  as  bearini^  both  on 
killed  the  object  of  tilieir  revenge,  March  the  original  cost  and  on  the  perma- 
9,  1566.  nent  maintenance.  A  properly-constract- 
Pq  (r5),  the  name  given  a  new  artificial  ed  road,  besides  a  foundation,  consists  of 
'^^  language,  first  proposed  in  1906.  two  layers,  an  upper  and  under.  After 
This  rejects  all  root  words  aud  is  based  a  good  foundation  is  obtained  the  laying 
solely  on  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  of  a  base,  the  best  material  being  con- 
making  these  absolutely  phonetic.  No  crete  of  gravel  and  lime,  gives  durability 
accents  or  diacritical  marks  are  used,  to  the  road.  Upon  this  base  the  actual 
1%U8  initial  '  A '  denotes  a  pronoun,  '  ab '  roadway  is  laid  with  a  slight  inclination 
indicating  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  from  the  center  to  the  sidea  for  the  pur- 
'abc,'  this  pronoun  in  the  nominative  pose  of  drainage.  Before  the  time  of 
case.  So,  '  B '  denotes  verb,  and  is  aim-  McAdam  it  was  customary  to  use  broken 
ilarly  varied  by  added  letters  for  the  va-  stones  of  different  sizes  to  form  the  road- 
ried  grammatical  or  other  reauisites.  way.  the  consequence  being  that  in  course 
This  is  claimed  to  be  the  scientific  man-  of  time  the  smaller  stones  sank,  making 
ner  of  word  building.  the  road  rough  and  dangerous.  McAdam 
P|)oa1«  (r6ch;  LeucUous  rutilus),  a  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  (see 
^^*"^**  species  of  fresh- water  fish  of  McAdam)  introiiuced  the  principle  of 
the  carp  family  (Oyprinid»),  found  in  using  stones  of  uniform  sue  from  top 
many  parts  of  Europe.  Their  average  to  bottom.  (See  also  Pavement)  The 
length  is  about  9  or  10  inches.  They  are  general  superintendence  of  roadways  is 
of  a  grayish-green  color,  the  abdomen  usually  exercised  by  the  government  of  a 
being  silvery  white  and  the  fins  red.  country,  but  it  entrusts  the  execution  of 
The  average  weight  of  the  roach  is  under  its  enactments  to  local  authorities.  High- 
1  lb.,  and  though  a  favorite  with  anglers,  ways  are  public  roads  which  every  citizen 
it  is  not  much  esteemed  for  the  table,  has  a  right  to  use.  They  are  constituted 
Allied  fishes  receive  the  same  name  in  by  prescription,  by  act  of  legislature, 
America.  or  by  dedication  to  the  public  use. 
BiOad  ('^<l)i  ^^  artificial  avenue  of  What  is  known  as  the  rule  of  the  road  is 
^^****  travel  formed  through  a  country  that  in  passing  other  horsemen  or  car* 
for  the  accommodation  of  travelers  and  riages,  wnen  going  in  the  opposite  direc- 
the  carriage  of  commodities.  Though  tion,  the  rider  or  driver  in  America  must 
the  Bomans  set  an  example  as  road-  pass  on  the  right;  if  going  in  the  same 
builders,  some  of  their  public  highways  direction,  he  passes  to  the  left;  in  Eng- 
being  yet  serviceable,  the  roads  through-  land  he  always  passes  on  the  left  of  the 
out  most  of  Europe  were  in  a  wretched  other.  The  development  of  roads  is  now 
condition  till  towards  the  end  of  the  attracting  much  attention  in  the  United 
eighteenth  century.  France  was  in  ad-  States,  the  national  and  state  govern- 
vance  of  other  countries  in  roadmaking:  ments  taking  part  in  financing  an  exten- 
in  England  and  the  United  States  a  de-  sive  system  ox  well-built  roads,  the  cost 
cided  improvement  of  the  highways  did  of  those  being  estimated  in  1915  to  have 
not  begin  until  the  nineteenth  century,  reached  |250.000,(XX>.  The  general  gov- 
The  first  important  point  to  be  consid-  emment  has  long  taken  part  in  this  work 
ered  in  roadmaking  is  the  route  to  be  and  now  proposes  to  add  largely  to  its 
followed,  a  matter  in  which  natural  ob-  activity  in  this  direction.  Of  such  gov- 
structions  and  inequalities  of  level  have  ernment  roads  the  most  notable  was  that 
to  be  taken  into  account,  besides  the  begun  in  1806,  its  first  section  running 
question  of  directness  of  route,  the  devia-  from  Cumberland,  Md.,.  to  Wheeling,  Va. 
tions  advisable  in  order  to  accommodate  It  was  continued  until  it  finally  was  car- 
certain  centers  of  population,  the  ex-  ried  to  tbe  MissisBippl  by  aid  of  state 
pense  of  upkeep,  etc  Natural  obstruc-  funds,  it  constituting  a  broad  and  solid 
tions  are  overcome  by  special  con-  road  much  used  in  the  westward  flow 
trivances,  such  as  bridges,  embankments,  of  population.  For  other  projects  In  this 
tunnels,  etc.  When  diversities  of  level  direction,  under  national  and  state  enter- 
are  necessary,  road-engineers  fix  the  prise,  see  Diwie  Highway  and  Lincoln 
degree  of  inclination  at  the  lowest  pos-  Highwoi^.  In  1916  the  national  govem- 
sible  point  Telford  estimated  the  maxi-  ment  appropriated  $85,(XX>,(XX)  for  road 
mum  inclination  of  a  road  to  be  1  in  improvement,  |10,(X>0  of  this  being  for 
24,  but  except  in  extreme  cases  it  is  roads  in  National  Parks  and  Forests, 
eonsidered  better  that  it  should  not  ex-  the  remainder  to  be  used  during  the  com- 
ceed  1  in  50.  The  angle  of  repose,  or  ing  five  years  in  aid  of  state  road  build- 
maximum  slope  on  which  a  carriage  will  ing,  each  state  aided  by  the  government 
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being  required  to  appropriate  an  equal  AobbArv  (rob'to-i),  a  fel<miou8  and 
sum  from  its  own  funds.  *»wmmv*  j  foiclbie  taUng  away  an- 
pAonnA  (ro-<in),  a  town  in  France*  other  man's  goods  or  money  from  his 
AArvoAAuv  department  of  the  Loire,  oo  person,  presence,  or  estate  by  violence 
the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  whidi  is  or  putting  him  in  fear.  Violence  or  in- 
here navigable,  40  miles  N.  w.  of  Lyons,  timidation  is  the  criterion  which  dls- 
It  is  an  important  railway  center,  and  tincuishes  robbery  from  other  larcenies; 
manufactures  woolen,  linen  and  cotton  and  it  is  sufficient  that  so  much  force  or 
goods.  Pop.  (1011)  36^.'{97.  threatening,  by  word  or  gesture,  is  used 
D^am^Um^  (rO'an-ok)  a  city  of  Vir^  ®^  ™*«*^'  create  an  apprehension  of 
Roanoke  ^gKiS%^tiit«l  Sn  the  Roan^  danger,  so  as  to  lead  a  -nan  to  I«rt  with 
oke  River  between  the  Blue  Uidge  and  his  property  against  his  will.  Highway 
Alleghany  mountains.  It  is  in  a  fruit,  robbery,  or  the  fore  ble  takmg  of  prop- 
general  farming,  stockraising  and  mining  ««-^y  ^ro™.  t»^e*««^  m  many  countries  » 
region  and  has  very  extensive  locomotive  »  capital  offense,  and  in  all  civilised 
and  car  worits,  steel  and  iron  manufac-  £2"?^!'?®  *"  severely  punished, 
tures,  silk  and  woodworking  factories.  Kobbia.  i^J5^  Della.  See  Delia 
canneries,  etc.  The  Virginia  CJollege  for  ^  ,  \  *?J?!S*  w^  t.  *  *.t  j 
Young  Ladies  is  here.  There  are  mineral  Bobert  («>b'*rt).  Duke  of  Normandy, 
springs  in  vicinity,  and  it  is  a  health  re-  *^*''** "  sumamed  th^  ^^^^^^  ^ 
sort  with  a  large  sanitarium.  It  is  served  younger  son  of  Duke  Richai^  II  by  his 
by  the  Virginia  and  the  Norfolk  &  West-  marriage  with  Judith,  a  daughter  of 
em  railroadH.  Pop.  (1910)  34,874;  Count  Godfrey  of  Brittany.  In  1(«7  he 
(1920)  50342.  succeeded  his  elder  brother,  Richard  III. 
-o^^..^!.^  irn-nn^k'^  •  r\vpr  TTnitMl  whom  he  Is  charged  with  having  poisoned. 
BrOanoke    y^?rttV\^  VIrrinia  iS  The  first  years  of  his  government  were 

North  Carolina.     It  flows  chieWy  south-  ^SJ^fn^!?  JfhWHn^^^lnH  l/^fe^i^^^^ 

east,   and   after  a  course  of  about  250  jals  into  subjection,  and  he  then  restored 

mUes  falls  into  Albemarie  Sound.  It  is  ^?°,L?Si^'*^*'^  ^^^f*^^/"  ^^  ^^  ■^*«^, 
tidal  for  75  miles  and  is  navigable  for  agisted  Henry  I.  king  of  France,  agaiwt 
double  that  distance  for  small  vessels.  j!,«  ??Jlif '^  Constantia.  and  hmnbled 
AoArin?  (rOr'ing),  in  horses,  is  a  dis-  S"""."'  ^^^^  ""^  £Si*™S^*?®-  ^"^  ^S^  ^^ 
AOani^  ease  of  the  neires  and  ?^^  ^*»  wrecked  off  Jersey  while  on 
muscles  of  the  larynx  which  causes  an  **«  J^^y  J^  England  to  support  his 
obstruction  to  the  passage  of  air.  giving  nepbews  Alfred  and  ,  Edward  against 
rise,  when  the  horse  is  briskly  exercised,  Canute,  who  had  excluded  them  from 
to  tiie  peculiar  sound  from  which  the  S«  succession  to  the  English  throne, 
disease  derives  its  name.  Hereupon  he  concluded  a  truce  with 
S/IAfttinv  (i«8t'ing),  the  cooking  of  Canute,  bv  which  the  two  princ^were 
AUasi^Ul^  meat  by  the  direct  action  promised  half  of  England.  In  1033  he 
of  fire — that  is,  by  dry  heat,  either  be-  set  out  to  visit  the  holy  places,  and 
fore  the  fire  or  in  an  oven.  Roasting  subsequently  made  the  pilgrimage  to 
before  an  open  fire  is  considered  prefer-  Jerusalem  on  foot.  While  returning  he 
able  to  roasting  in  an  oven  (which  Is  <^i^  suddenly  at  Nlcsa  in  Asia  Minor 
analogous  to  baking),  on  account  of  the  (lp35),  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
free  ventilation  to  which  it  exposes  the  poisoned  by  his  servants.  His  heroic 
meat  during  the  process.  The  appa-  deeds  and  penance  have  given  rise  to 
ratus  in  most  kitchens  for  open  roastmg  numerous  stories.  William  the  Gon- 
are  a  fire,  a  pit,  a  contrivance  for  turn-  queror  was  his  son. 
ing  the  meat  to  present  all  sides  of  it  £obert  I.  ^^  Bruce,  Robert. 
alternately  to  the  fire,  a  screen  to  '  «-,  « 
economize  the  heat,  and  a  saucepan  to  Knbert  TL.  ^^'^^  ^'  Scotland,  was 
catch  the  dripping.  The  fire  must  be  •■^*'*'*''  *■*>  the  son  of  Marjory, 
kept  even  and  bright  throughout.  Dur-  daughter  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  of  Wal- 
ing the  process  of  roasting  the  meat  ter,  steward  of  Scotland,  and  was  thus 
should  be  basted  with  the  dripping  to  the  first  of  the  Btewart  or  Stuart  kings, 
keep  it  soft  and  allow  the  heat  to  pene-  He  was  bom  in  1316,  and  was  recognised 
trate.  The  desirability  of  roasting  as  by  parliament  in  1318  as  heir  to  the 
compared  with  boiling  is  that  it  retains  crown.  On  the  death  of  David  II  he 
the  saline  ingredients  of  the  meat  The  was  crowned  at  Scone,  March  20,  1371. 
time  allowed  for  roastinff  is  roughly  He  had  long  acted  as  regent,  and  had 
estimated  at  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  done  good  service  in  the  ESnglish  wars. 
1  lb.  of  meat  Longer  time  is  required  An  act  of  parliament  in  1875  settled  the 
in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  for  new  crown  on  his  sons  by  his  first  wife  Elisa- 
than  old  killed  meat  beth  Mure  of  RowalUn,  though  illegiU- 
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mate  by  eoclesiastical  law.  His  reign  branches  of  his  art,  he  porsned  tlie  aliidF 
was  comparatively  a  peaceful  one,  one  of  of  drawing  and  paintinc.  In  1826  he  ez- 
the  chief  events  beinfthe  battle  of  Otter-  hibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  views  of 
bam.    He  died  in  1380.  the   cathedrals   of   Rouen   and    Amiens. 

Rnti#rf  TTT  King  of  Scotland,  eld-  His  works  include  Piotwre9que  8ketche$ 
AODCn.  XXX,  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  pieced-  in  SfnUn,  Bhetchf  in  the  Holy  Land  and 
ing.  was  bom  in  1840  and  was  orig-  BifHtt,  and  Itahr<fUu9ioal,  HUtaHoai 
inallv  called  John,  but  changed  his  name  and  Pictureique, 

OD  bis  coronation,  in  1390.  Having  PoTi^rts  Fbederick  SuBiaH,  Levi, 
been  lamed  by  accident,  he  was  unable  «*vmva  vo|  ^^  horn  at  Cawnpore,  In- 
to engage  in  military  pursuits,  and  he  dia,  in  1832.  He  entered  the  army  and 
trasted  the  management  of  aifairs  al-  became  a  lieutenant  in  the  Bennl  Artil- 
most  entirely  to  his  brother,  whom  he  lery  in  IS^l;  a  captain  in  1800.  He 
created  Duke  of  Albany.  In  1308  gained  the  Victoria  Gross  in  the  Indian 
Albany  was  compelled  to  resign  his  of-  mutiny,  and  was  made  brevet-major.  He 
fice  by  a  party  who  wished  to  confer  it  took  part  in  the  Abyssinian  campaign, 
on  the  king's  eldest  son,  David,  Duke  of  1867-^;  served  in  the  Lushai  expedi* 
Rothesay.  War  was  renewed  with  Eng-  tion ;  commanded  a  column  in  the  Afghan 
land,  and  the  battle  of  Homildon  Hill,  War  of  1878,  and  utterly  defeated  Yakub 
September  14,  1402,  resulted  in  a  die-  Khan.  As  a  reward  for  these  services  he 
astrous  defeat  of  the  Scots.  In  this  year  was  created  a  baronet  and  received 
the  Duke  of  Rothesav  died  in  Falkland  the  command  of  the  Indian  army,  1885. 
Castle,  where  he  had  been  imprisoned;  He  was  afterwards  commander-in-chief 
and  it  was  commonly  believed  that  he  of  the  Irish  forces,  and  in  1900  was  ap- 
was  starved  to  death  at  the  instigation  pointed  to  a  like  position  of  the  British 
of  Albany.  Dread  of  Albany,  who  had  forces  in  the  Boer  War.  He  returned  in 
recovered  the  regency,  induced  the  king  1901,  was  made  an  earl  and  succeeded 
to  send  his  second  son,  James,  to  France  Lord  Wolseley  as  commander-in-chief  of 
in  1406;  but  the  vessel  which  carried  the  British  armies.  He  died  November 
him  was  captured  by  the  English,  and  14, 1914.  while  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of 
Henry  IV  long  deta&ed  him  as  a  pris-  the  British  army  in  France, 
oner.  Soon  after  this  event  Robert  died  P  ATiArfa  BDinniD  QinNCT,  an  Ameri- 
(1406).  JWDCITS,  ^^  merchant,  bom  in  Ports- 

EobertofOlouceBter,  ato^r°^rV-£a^Ai^<inn;^^^ 

supposed   to  have  been  a  monk   in   the  Tisit  Aria. 

abbey  of  <}loucester  during  the  reign  of  PAhArf «  EixiB  HsNKT,  an  American 
Edward  I,  but  of  his  private  history  ^^oe^B^  ^j^,^  ^^  ^  ^tlca,  N.  Y., 
nothing  is  known.  His  HiBtory  of  in  1827.  He  was  editor  and  part-propri- 
Enqland,  in  verse,  extends  from  the  etor  of  the  Utica  Homing  Herald,  1851- 
perlod  of  the  fabulous  Bmtus  to  about  89;  served  in  Ck>ngress  1871-75,  was  as- 
A.D.  1300,  and  its  language  is  the  transi-  slstant-treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
tion  stage  of  English  previous  to  Chaucer.  1880-93,  and  treasurer,  1897-1905 ;  was 
Its  chief  value  is  as  one  of  the  monu-  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National 
ments  of  the  English  of  this  period.  ConventionB  of  1864  and  1868. 

BobertS,  Charles  Oborob  Douoias,  i|^i.-,-i.-.  Oran  Milo,  an  American 
n.  1  M  *  S^^'^^^fif^f^^Jo^"^*^  ItODCrtB,  ^^  ^  J  p<;iiticlan,  born  in 
Douglas,  New  Brunswick,  in  I860.  ^  He  Laurens  Dist,  S.  C,  In  1815;  died  in 
was  professor  of  literature  at  King's  J^VHe  was  preSident  ot  ^e  conven- 
College^  Nova  Swtia,  1885-87,  and  of  tion  which  voted  Texas  out  of  the  Union 
economics,  1887-96 ;  associate  editor  of  i^  igoi .  gerved  in  the  Confederate  army ; 
fw^  ^'i;*''-^*^^^^  AmertcaiH  New  York,  ^as  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  in  18*. 
1895.  His  poems  prtan.  In  Divera  but  not  permitted  to  take  his  seat;  was 
Toiie«,  etc.,  brought  him  the  title  of  •  The  for  a  number  of  years  Chief  Justice  of 
Longfellow  of  Canada.'  He  has  also  the  Sunreme  Court  of  Texas,  and  gov- 
written  works  of  history,  novds,  etc.,  and  ^mor,  1879.^;  and  for  ten  years  profes- . 
has  been  especialy  happy  in  dealing  with  gor  of  law  at  the  University  of  Texas. 
stories  of__animal  life.    Among  the  latter  ^  ^  _„x__-.    /«^k»a^_«,«\       in«^^^r. 
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charge  with  increasing  fame  as  a  preacher 
till  his  death  in  1863.  His  views  on  the 
Sabbath,  the  atonement,  baptism,  and  in- 
spiration were  assailed  as  unorthodox, 
and  he  was  accused  of  preaching  democ- 
racy and  socialism. 

Eoberteon,  J-^-^L^SI'it'SS: 

erdcen  in  1810;  died  in  186a  He  was 
educated  at  the  school  of  Udny,  at  Aber- 
deen Grammar  SchooL  and  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen.  In  1835  he  published 
a  humorous  Ouide  to  Deeaide,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  John  Brown.  After  serv- 
ing as  editor  of  several  Scottish  news- 
papers he  became  curator  of  the  histori- 
cal department  of  the  Register  House. 
The  University  of  Edinburgh  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1864. 
His  works  include  the  Book  of  Bon^ 
Accord,  an  archeologl^  and  historical 
guide  to  Aberdeen  (1839),  Histories  and 
Antiquities  of  the  Counties  of  Aberdeen 
and     Banff     (1843-62),     Inventory     of 

?ueen    Mary*s    Jaoels    and    Furniture 
1863),  and  Concilia  Scotia  (1866). 

AOOen^BOn,  EngHsh  dramatist,  bom 
in  1829;  died  in  1871.  His  parento  be- 
ing aotors,  he  early  went  on  the  stage, 
but  was  never  a  success.  In  1853  ne 
settled  in  London,  where  for  several 
years  he  struggled  on  with  light  litera- 
ture. In  1864  he  had  considerable  suc- 
cess with  David  Oarrick,  a  play  pro- 
duced by  Sothem;  but  his  fame  rests 
on  a  series  of  plays  produced  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  Theater  (1866-70), 
including  Oifr«,  Caste,  Play,  School,  and 
M.  P.  Though  sneered  at  on  their  pro- 
duction by  certain  critics,  and  nick- 
named '  cup-and-saucer  dramas,'  they  de- 
servedly secured  a  permanent  place  on  the 
stage.  His  principal  Dramatic  Works 
(2  vols.)  were  published  in  1890  by  his 
son. 

S/thf^rfflATi  William,  .  a  celebrated 
AOOenwtn,   g^^ttigh     historian,     was 

bom  at  Borthwick,  in  East  Lothian, 
where  his  father  was  minister,  Sept  19, 
1721.  After  the  completion  of  his  course 
in  the  theological  class  of  Edinburgh, 
Robertson  obtained  a  license  to  preach  in 
1741,  and  in  1743  was  presented  to  the 
living  of  Gladsmuir,  in  East  Lothian. 
He  soon  obtained  an  ascendency  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land by  his  elcKiuence  and  great  talents 
for  public  business,  which,  exerted  in 
favor  of  Conservative  principles,  gave 
him  for  a  lone  time  the  lead  in  the  eccles- 
iastical politics  of  Scotland.  His  His- 
tory of  Scotland  Durinff  the  Reigns  of 
Queen  Mary  and  King  James  VI  ap- 
jeared   in   1759    (two  vols.   4to).    This 


work  led  to  the  author's  appointment  as 
chaplain  of  Stirling  Castle  in  1759,  one 
of  the  king's  chaplains  in  1761.  and  prin- 
cipal of  the  University  of  Edinburgn  in 
1762.  Two  years  after  he  was  made 
historiographer-royal  of  Scotland.  His 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  V  ap- 
peared in  1769,  his  History  of  America 
in  1777,  and  in  1791  An  Historical  Dis- 
quisition Concerning  the  Knowledge  which 
the  Ancients  had  of  India,  As  an  his- 
torian he  is  admired  for  skilful  and 
luminous  arrangement,  distinctness  of 
narrative,  and  highly  graphical  descrip- 
tion. His  style  Is  pure,  dignified,  and 
perspicuous.     He  died  in  June,  1793. 

jftobespierre  ^^^^^k^-Vo-' 

8KPH  IsiDOBE,  was  bom  at  Arras  in 
1758,  and  was  the  son  of  an  advocate. 
He  was  educated  at  the  College  of  Louis- 
le-Grand  at  Paris.  He  afterwards  prac- 
ticed as  an  advocate  at  Arras,  and  held 
for  a  short  period  the  position  of  Judge 
in  the  bishop's  diocese.  In  1789  he  was 
elected  deputy  to  the  States-general*  and 
was  a  zealous  supporter  of  democratic 
measures.    At    this    time    he    became   a 


Maximilien  Bobeipierre. 

prominent  member  of  the  Jacobins  and 
other  revolutionary  clubs.  In  March, 
1791,  he  was  appointed  public  accuser  to 
the  New  Courts  of  Juaicature.  He  re^ 
mained  in  the  background  during  the 
September  massacres  of  1792,  which  he 
assisted  in  planning,  leaving  the  work 
with  Marat  and  Danton.  In  the  same 
month  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Convention,  and  in  the  proceedinn 
against  Louis  XVI  distinguished  himself 
by  the  relentless  rancor  with  whic^  he 
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opposed  every  proposal  to  avert  or  delay  Journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  which  cave 

the  fatal  result    On  March  19,  1794,  the  rise  to  a  work  of  great  value,  BiwiMi 

HA>ertisto    (see  H4heri)    fell  victims  to  Re$earche8   in    Palestine,    Mount   8inai^ 

his  Jealousy.    Eleven  days  later  he  caused  and  Arabia  Pefrwa  (1841).    He  died  !« 

the  arrest  of  Dan  ton,  who.  after  a  trial  1863. 

of  three  days,  was  guillotined,  together  "PohiTiftftTi      John  (1576-1625),  the 

with  Camille  Desmoulins,  on  April  5th.  -n«"in»on,    p^^^^^^     ^^     ^j^^     F%rim 

Bohespierre's   power   now   seemed   to   be  Fathers,  an  English  Non-conformist,  bom 

completely  established,  and  the  Reign  of  probabl;^  in  Lincolnshire.     At  first  afifili- 

Terror  was  at  its  height.     On  June  8,  ated  with  the  Puritans,  who  wished  to 

1794,  he,  as  president  of  the  Convention,  reform  the  Church  of  England,  he  came 

made  the  convention  decree  the  existence  out  for  complete  separation,  and  to  escape 

of  the  Supreme  Being ;  and  on  the  same  persecution  fled  to  Holland  in  1608.  There 

day  be  celebrated  the  Feast  of  the  Su-  nis  followers  joined  him,  remaining  under 

Sreme  Being.     In  the  meantime  a  party  his  guidance  until  1620,  when  they  set 

1   the   Convention    was   formed   against  sail  for  England  in  the  Speedwell  and  for 

Robespierre,    and    on    July    27    he    was  America  in  the  Mayflower.    He  had  hoped 

•penly  accused   of  despotism.    A  decree  to  follow  the  Pilgrims,  but  died  at  Leyaen, 

of  arrest  was  carried  against  him,  and  he  March  1,  1625.      (See  Plymouth,  Mass., 

was  thrown  into  the  Luxembourg  prison.  Ptlgrim  Fathers^  and  Mayflower.) 

He  was  released   by  his  keeper  on   the  S.AbinSATI  Cmftoe     ^  celebrated  r*- 

night  of  the  same  day,  and  conducted  to  •«'"^'«0"  urUBOC,    ^^^^     ^^j^^^^^ 

the  Hall   of  Ck>mmune,   where  his  sup-  by  the  well-known  Defoe  and  published 

porters  were  collected.    On  the  following  in  1719.     See  Defoe, 

day  Barras  was  sent  with  an  armed  force  S.aI>  Rov    ("^^  ^^  *  *^*^  *■•  *  Robert 

to  effect  his  arrest    Robespierre's  follow-  *^*' ""^ J    the     Red*),     a    celebrated 

ers  deserted  him,  and  he  was  guillotined  Highland    freebooter,   bom   about    1660, 

on   July   27,    1794,    together   with   some  whose  true  name  was  Robert  Macgregor, 

twenty-three  of  his  supporters.    The  tend-  but   who   assumed    his   mother's    family 

ency  with  modern  writers  is  to  modify  name,  Campbell,  on  account  of  the  out- 

the  character  for  infamy  which  at  one  lawry    of    the    clan    Mao^regor    by    the 

time  obtained  regarding  Robespierre.  Scotch  parliament  in  16^.     He  became 

AnliiTi     (rob'in),  a  name  given  to  sev-  a  partisan  of  the  Pretender  in  the  re- 

^*^"*"'    eral   birds,   more   especially   to  bellion  of  1715.    The  Duke  of  Montrose 

the  robin  redbreast  of  Europe  (see  Red-  seized  his  estate,  which  caused  him  to 

Ireast)   and  to  an  American  species  of  engage  in  a  brigandish  war  of  reprisals 

blackbird    (MerUla  miyraioria),  as  also  for    many    years.    He    became     widely 

to  the  bluebird  of  America.    See  Blue-  celebrated   for  his   exploits,  and   is   the 

Inrd.  hero  of  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Scott's 

S/>hiTi  OAAilff^llnw      See  Puok.  novels.    He  died  in  1743. 

JXODUL  UOOOieUOW.  j^         ^  fabulous  bird  of  immense  sis% 

H^TtiTi  YTaaiI      See  Hood^  BoUn.  *i»wv,     ^^^^    strength,    which    is    men* 

JiODlIL  nooa.                 ^  ti^jned  in  the  Ara^n  Nighte  Entertain^ 

I^YiTiinin      See  Loeuet-iree.  mente.    A  belief  in  it  was  spread  in  Eu* 

Auuiiua.  ,^P^  during  the  middle  ages,  having  been 

AnliiTifl    (rob'inz),  Benjamiit,  mathe-  brought  from  the  East  probably  as  a  con* 

o^vMxuB    matician   and  artillerist,   was  sequence  of  the  CrusadiBS. 

born  at  Bath,  England,  in  1707.     He  was  B.oOflJnbole    (1^^'^°^ - ^I :    Allium 

self-educated,  and  attained  an  extraordi-  *"^v«»****'^*^    scorodopr&sum  ) ,    a   spe- 

nary  knowledge  of  mathematics,  a  sub-  cies   of  onion,    having   bulbs   resembling 

ject    which    he    taught    in   London.    He  those  of  the  garlic.     It  is  cultivated  for 

also  made  experiments  on  projectiles,  and  the  same  purposes,  and  is  considered  as 

his  chief  work,   the  New   Principles  of  having  a  more  delicate  flavor. 

Ounnery,    appeared    in    1742.     In    1749  B,OGGella      See  ArohiL 

he  became  engineer-in-chief  to  the  East  ***^^^*«*» 

India    Company,    and    fortified    Madras,  'RoAlm.Tnhea.ll       (ro-sh&n-bO),  Jkak 

where  he  died  of  fever  in  1761.    He  is  -n^c^ai^wcau     baptistb    Donathk 

believed  to  have  had  a  share  in  the  prep-  db    Viheub,    Couivt    de,    Marshal    of 

aration  of  the  narrative  of  Anson's  Voy"  France,  bom  in  1725,  entered  the  French 

age  Round  the  World  (1740-44).  army   in   1742,   distinguished  himself   in 

D^K^TiAATi    (  rob'in -son),    EowABD  the  Seven  Years'  war,  and  became  field- 

AODinBOU    ^Biblical  scholar),  was  marshal  in   1761.     In    1780-82   he  com- 

born    at    Southington,    Connecticut,    in  manded  the  French  forces  sent  to  aid  the 

1794.    After  serving  as  a  professor  of  revolted  British  colonists  in  America.    He 

Bibical  literature  at  Andover,  he  made  a  became  governor  of  ArtoJg  and  Picardja 
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Rochdale  Bochester 

and  subsequently  ot  Alsace,  was  made  a  rondissement  of  Paris.  He  then  fitarte«I 
marshal  in  1790,  and  commanded  the  a  new  paper,  the  ManeiUaiMe,  and  for  itb 
army  of  the  north  in  1702.  During  the  attacks  on  the  imperial  famUy  he  was 
Iteign  of  Terror  he  narrowly  escaped  the  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment 
guillotine.    He  died  in  1807.  in  January,  1870.     After  Sedan  he  be- 

P|w«ll^alA(rok'dal),  a  municipal  and  came  a  member  of  the  government  of 
^'^^^^  parliamentary  borough  of  National  Defense.  He  fled  from  Paris 
England,  in  Lancashire,  10  miles  x.  N.  E.  in  May,  1871,  when  he  foresaw  the  end 
of  Manchester.  Rochdale  is  a  place  of  of  the  Commune,  of  which  he  had  been  a 
considerable  antiquity,  and  was  early  vigorous  supporter,  but  was  arrested  by 
noted  for  its  woolen  manufactures,  which  the  Versailles  government  and  sentenced 
nave  remained  a  chief  staple  till  the  to  transportation  to  New  Caledonia.  He 
present  day.  Cotton  is  extensively  manu-  escaped  in  1874,  and  after  the  general 
factured,  and  there  are  also  foundries,  amnesty  of  1880  returned  to  Paris  (July 
machine-shops,  etc.,  while  in  the  neigh-  12),  where  he  founded  his  new  journal, 
borhood  ai*e  (quarries  of  freestone  and  ez-  the  IniranMiaeant.  He  was  returned  as 
tensive  collieries.  The  town  is  irregularly  deputy  by  the  department  of  the  Seine, 
built,  and  has  many  narrow  streets,  but  but  resigned  his  seat  in  February,  1886. 
of  late  years  has  been  much  improved.  He  published  The  Adventures  of  My 
The   parish   church    (St.  Chad),   of   the  Life  (1806). 

twelfth  century,  situated  on  an  eminence,  pAnliAfATiAQTil/i  Fbanqois,  Duo 
is  approached  from  the  lower  part  of  the  JWICnCIOUCaUlU,  ^^  j^  g^  j^ 
town  by  a  flight  of  122  steps.    The  town-  Rochefoucauld. 

hall  is  a  fine  modem  building,  and  there  P/wtliAiQnTiAlAi'n  Henu  db  la.  See 
is  a  handsome  free  library.  Rochdale  is  -IWHJncjaquciClIl,  j^^  Rw^ejaquelein. 
*^he  center  of  the  cooperative  movement,  BiMslielle  (ro-sh«ll)t  La,  a  fortified 
wnich  originated  there  in  1844.  B^  «»wiicxic  ^^^^  j^q^  seaport,  France, 
means  of  canals  it  has  a  water  communi-  capital  of  the  department  of  CHiarente- 
cation  with  all  the  industrial  centers  of  Inf^rieure,  on  the  Atlantic,  95  miles  north 
the  north  of  England.  Pop.  (1911)  by  west  of  Bordeaux.  The  chief  build- 
91,437.  ings    are    the    cathedral,    town-hall,    ex« 

Rofihefort  (rosh-f6r),  or  Rochefobt-  change,  courts  of  justice,  hospital,  ar- 
M^wuvxvx  i«  sub-Meb,  a  strouEly  forti-  senal,  and  a  public  library.  The  harbor 
fied  seaport  and  naval  arsenal  of  France,  is  easily  accessible  and  commodious.  The 
in  the  department  of  Charente-Inf^rieure,  roadstead  is  protected  by  the  islands  of 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Charente,  about  R6  and  Old^ron.  La  Rochelle  has  an  ex- 
9  miles  above  its  mouth,  20  miles  south  tensive  trade  in  wines,  brandies,  and  co- 
of  La  Rochelle.  It  stands  mostly  on  a  lonial  produce.  In  tiie  religious  wars  it 
low  swampy  flat,  is  regularly  built,  and  was  long  a  Protestant  stronghold.  It 
is  surrounded  by  ramparts.  In  the  mili-  stood  an  eight  months'  siege  in  1572,  but 
tary  port  the  largest  vessels  float  at  all  in  1628  was  forced  to  surrender  to  Rich- 
times.  Attached  to  it  are  shipyards,  elieu  after  a  three  months'  siege.  Pop. 
workshops,    and    storehouses    of    various    (1911)  36,371. 

kinds.  A  large  naval  hospital  is  outside  PAnliAllA  flolfa  the  double  tartrate 
the  town.  There  is  a  good  trade  in  col-  **«*'-»AC"c  OttitB,  ^^  godium  and  po- 
onial  produce,  wine,  brandy,  etc  Pop.  tassium,  crystallizing  in  large  rhombic 
(1911)  35,419.  prisms.     It    has    a    mild,    hardly    saline 

H-Ochefort^**^*^"^^^^'     Henri      (Vic-  taste,  and  acta  as  a  laxative. 

*^^  TOR    Hemri,    Marquis    db  Pf)|il|Aa.TnontATlii^eft      (r  o  s  h-m5- 

RocHEroHT-LugAYK  a  French  journalist,  -"-wnCB  mouxounees  ton-ft),  the 
dramatist,  and  politician,  born  at  Paris  name  given  to  the  rounded  and  smoothed 
in  1830.  Here  he  at  first  studied  medi-  humps  of  rock  occurring  in  the  beds  of 
cine,  but  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  ancient  glaciers,  from  their  fancied  re- 
1851,  he  obtained  a  post  in  the  prefecture,  semblance  to  the  backs  of  sheep  {mow 
In  1859  he  wrote  for  the  Charivari,  and  ionn4,  sheep-like).  They  have  received 
he  became  one  of  the  principal  writers  their  form  and  smoothness  from  the  action 
on   the   Figaro.     Having   been    dismissed   of  ice. 

from  the  latter  post  by  order  of  the  minis-  B^/iliAater  (roch'es-tur),  a  dty,  par- 
ti-y,  he  founded  a  weekly  paper  called  *»^vi*vov^x  Umnentarv  borough,  and 
La  Lanierne  in  1868,  in  which  he  vigor-  river-port  in  England,  in  the  county  of 
ously  attacked  the  emperor  and  the  minis-  Kent,  29  miles  southeast  of  London,  on 
try.  It  was  seized  early  in  its  career  by  the  Medway,  adjoining  Chatham.  It  con- 
tho  police,  and  Rochefort  was  fined  and  sists  of  Rochester  proper,  on  the  ri^t 
imprisoned.  In  1869  he  was  returned  to  bank  of  the  river,  and  of  Strood  and  part 
the  legislative  assembly  by  the  first  ar-   of  Frindsbury  parish  on  tiie  left  bank 
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Rochester  Eock-orystal 

communicatioii  bdng  kept  up  by  an  iron  and  glass,  bridL  potteiTf  etc*  are  pro- 
swing-bridge.  Rochester  consists  prind-  doceo.  Pop.  (1920)  ^t. 
pally  of  one  spacioos  street,  which  tra-  Diwt1iA«fAr  John  Wiucot,  Sabl  or, 
verses  it  in  a  8.8.  E.  direction  towards  *wwttOBW3i,  ^  ^^^  ^^  profligate 
Chatham,  and  of  a  number  of  minor  nobleman  of  the  coart  of  Charles  II, 
streets.  It  was  a  place  of  importance  was  bom  in  Oxfordshire  in  1047  or  1648, 
even  before  the  Roman  period.  The  see  and  educated  at  Wadham  College.  He 
was  founded  by  the  Saxon  king  of  Kent,  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates  m  1659. 
£thelbert,  who  also  founded  the  cathedral  He  served  in  the  fleet  under  Lord  Sand- 
eariy  in  the  seventh  century.  This  edifice  wich,  and  diBtinguishcd  himself  at  the 
was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  but  was  attack  on  Bergen.  On  his  return  to  £ng- 
rebuilt  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  land  he  became  the  personal  friend  and 
century,  and  renovated  in  1827-84.  The  favorite  of  the  king.  His  constitution 
massive  square  keep,  built  in  the  reign  of  gave  way  under  his  habits  of  drunken- 
the  Conqueror,  still  remains.  Pop.  31,388.  ness  and  debauchery,  and  he  died  in  1680. 
BiOOhester  a  city  of  Minnesota,  county  His  poetical  works  consist  almost  wholly 
■^  ^    seat  of  Olmsted  COj.  on  of     satires,     love-songs,     and     drinking- 

Zumbro  River,  90  miles  s.  e.  of  St.  Paul,  songs,  many  of  them  being  gems  of  wit 
It  is  in  a  rich  agricultural  region,  and  has  and  fancy,  while  many  of  them  are  dar- 
flour  mills,  machine  shops,  camera  factory,  ingly  immoraL 

etc. ;  also  a  surgical  center,  noted  for  its  1Lrw»lifk.aiir.TATi  (rosh-sur-y(m).  La, 
hospitals.  Pop.  (1910)  i844;  (1920)  ivOCne-BUT- X OH  Vormeriy  Napo- 
13,722.  l£on  VendCe  and  Boubbon  VENDfiis,  a 

Rochester  <L  <^^y_  o^  StrafEord  0>.,  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  dep.  of 
AUUiiCBtci,  New  Hampshire,  10  miles  Vendue,  on  the  river  Yon.  49  miles  8.  of 
N.  N.  w.  of  Dover.  It  has  large  industries,  Nantes.  It  was  made  the  capital  of  the 
including  woolens,  blankets,  shoes,  bricks,  department  by  Napoleon  I,  in  1807,  being 
etc.    Pop.  (1920)  9673.  then  a  mere  village.    Pop.  14,886. 

Aofiheftter  ^  ^^^y*  county  seat  of  ]D^/i)|At  (rocnet),  a  lawn  or  lace  gar- 
AWUesirer,  Monroe  Co.,  New  York,  on  *00^C«'  ment,  somewhat  Uke  the  sur- 
Lake  Ontario  with  a  natural  port  on  the  plice  in  shape,  but  with  close-fitting 
Genesee  River,  and  on  the  State  Barge  sleeves,  worn  by  bishops  and  other  high 
Canal.  There  are  three  falls  on  the  river,  ecclesiastic^  dignitaries, 
developing  50,000  horse  power.  It  is  on  HA/tliAffA  (ro-shet),  Dfianfi  Raoul, 
the  New  York  Central,  Erie.  Lehigh  Val-  -n^^^CHrC  ^^^  ^^^  RaoulrRceh- 
ley.  Pennsylvania,  and  Buffalo,  Rochester  ette,  a  French  archaeologist,  bom  in  1790, 
&  Pittsburgh  railroads.  Among  its  many  for  a  number  of  years  keeper  of  medals 
interesting  buildings  are  the  State  Armory,  and  antiquities  at  the  Royal  Library,  and 
the  University  of  Rochester  (with  its  nu-  professor  in  archeology  at  the  Ck>lMge  de 
merous  buildings  costing  $1.500j000) ,  the  France ;  from  1838  secretary  of  the  Acad- 
Dental  Dispensary,  Eastman  School  of  emv  of  Fine  Arts.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
Music,  Chamber  of  (Commerce  Building,  18o4.  His  principal  works  are:  Hisioire 
(3ourt  House.  Mechanics'  Institute,  Catho-  Critique  de  VBtahliasemeni  des  Colonie$ 
lie  and  Baptist  theological  seminaries,  Orecgues  (4  vols.,  1815).  Monuments 
etc.  The  manufacturing  interests  are  In4d%ts  d^Antiquit^s  (1828).  M^moires  de 
large.  There  are  1650  factories  turning  Numisfnatique  et  ^ Antiquity  (1840), 
out  350  conmiodities.  chief  of  which  are  M4meiree  vAroh4ologie  Compar^e.  His 
cameras,  camera  supplies,  optical  goods.  Letters  on  Ancient  Art  were  translated 
check  protectors,  thermometers,  filing  de-  into  English  by  H.  M.  Westropp,  and 
vices  and  office  systems,  and  many  other  published  in  1854. 

Sroducts.  It  leads  the  country  in  the  pro-  P^/tV  in  geology,  is  a  term  applied  to 
uction  of  high-class  ivory  buttons ;  pro-  ■*«^^'^>  any  considerable  aggregation  of 
duces  60%  of  the  tvpewnter  and  carbon  mineral  matter,  whether  hard  and  mas- 
ribbon  ;  ranks  fourth  in  the  production  of  sive,  like  granite,  marble,  etc.,  or  friable 
shoes  and  men's  clothing  (annual  output  and  unconsolidated,  Uke  day,  sand,  and 
of  shoes,  $55,000,000;  of  clothing,  |oO,-  pavel.  In  popular  language,  however,  it 
000,0(X))  ;  and  is  headquarters  for  the  is  confined  to  any  large  mass  of  stony 
nursery  business.  It  is  a  large  machinery  matter,  as  distinguished  from  soil*  mud, 
center  and  has  several  automobile  facto-  sand,  gravel,  etc. 

^^'  PSS:.<12?^>  1«2.608;  (1910)  218,-  £ock  BftM  »  motUed  bass  (Amdlo- 
149;   (1920)  295.750.  JMICIL -DRM,     ^^^^   rupestria)    ot  the 

RoAheater      ^  borough  in  Beaver  Co.,  United    States:     found   among   rocks   in 
Ai.vvu^o»vx)     Pennsylvania,  on  the  N.  streams  and  lakes, 
bank  of  the  Ohio,  26  miles  N.w.  of  Pitts-  K^w^lr.ArwafQl         See  Quartz, 
burgh.    It  has  natural  gas  and  oil  wells.  '^'^^'^  crysi^ai. 
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B^okfef  filler    (rok'e-feMr),     John 

born  At  Richford,  New  York,  July  8, 
1839.  A  poor  boy,  be  became  a  clerk  in 
a  small  oil-refinery  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at 
the  age  of  19,  ahowed  great  business 
ability,  and  soon  after  became  partner  in 
a  firm  'engaged  in  the  oil  business.  His 
businesb  developed  and  enlarged  with 
great  rapiditv,  and  in  1870  was  con- 
solidated with  others  as  the  Standard 
Oil  Company.  In  1882  the  Standard  Oil 
Trust,  controlling  the  vast  petroleum 
trade  of  the  United  States,  was  organ- 
ized, he  being  its  leading  spirit. '  Its 
methods  were  subsequently  reprobated 
and  suits  against  it  were  brought  in  the 
United  States  courts,  but  it  acquired  vast 
wealth,  and  Rockefeller,  as  its  head, 
finally  retired  from  business  with  a  for- 
tune estimated  at  many  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions. Since  his  retirement  he  has  given 
great  sums  from  his  enormous  income  for 
educational  and  other  purposes,  including 
a  total  of  $43,000,000  to  the  General 
Education  Board^  over  $30,000,000  to  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  large  amounts 
to  various  institutions,  including  Har- 
vard University.  Vassar  CoUeee,  the  In- 
stitute for  Medical  Researrh,  New  York, 
e««*.  A  great  gift  of  $100,000,000,  offered 
to  be  used  towanis  the  extirpation  of 
poverty,  was  chartered  as  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  in  1013. 


imparted  to  it  by  means  of  three  curved 
shields  fixed  on  tbie  base  so  as  to  be  on 
the  same  side  of  each  vent  (See  the  ac- 
companying figure.)  Rockets  may  be 
discharged  from  tubes  or  troughs,  or 
even  laid  on  the  ground.  In  war  rockets 
are  chiefly  used  for 
incendiary  purposes, 
for  moral  effect  — 
especially  frighten- 
ing horses,  and  for 
various  irregular  op- 
erations. Signal  and  Rocket. 
9ky  rockets  are 
small  rockets  formed  of  pasteboard 
cylinders,  filled  with  combustible  ma- 
terials, which,  when  the  rocket  has  at- 
tained its  greatest  height  and  bursts, 
cast  a  brilliant  light  which  may  be  seen 
at  a  great  distance.  For  another  ya> 
riety  of  zx>ckets  see  Life^rockeis* 

Book-fish.  ^?  ^f^^^  g^"^  (^^Wi« 

MvvA.  uou,  ^^^^^  ^  European  fish 
belonging  to  the  family  of  the  gobies. 
This  fish  is  found  on  rocky  coasts  chiefly 
and  inhabits  the  deeper  rock-pools  left 
after  the  receding  tide.  The  body  is  gen- 
erally covered  by  an  abundant  mucous  se- 
cretion, beneath  which  the  small  scales 
covering  the  body  are  almost  concealed. 
Some  of  the  wrasses  are  also  occasion- 
ally known  by  the  name  of  '  rock-fishes,' 
as  are  also  American  fishes  of  the  genua 
Scorpttna.    See  also  Ba99* 


Eooket     (Braasicu.  eraca),  &  crucfrer-  H^ckford     (rok'ford),  a  city,  county 
jMu\,a.sfv    ous    plant     of     the    cabbage  IMJCKIora     ^^^^    ^^    Winnebago    Co!, 


fenus  growing  wild  in  many  parts  of 
Europe.  It  has  a  strong,  disagreeable 
odor,  an  acrid  and  pungent  taste,  but 
is.  much  esteemed  by  some,  and  especially 
by  the  Italians,  who  use  it  in  their  salads. 
Its  medicinal  properties  are  antiscorbutic 
and  stimulant.  The  stem  is  about  Ih 
foot  high,  rough,  with  soft  hairs,  and 
bearin£  long  pinnated  leaves;  the  flowers 
are  whitish  or  pale  yellow,  with  violet 
veins.  The  term  rocket  is  also  applied  to 
the  different  species  of  Hesperia  —  crucif- 
erous plants  with  purple  flowers,  often 
cultivated  for  ornament  in  gardens. 
n^Alr^f  A  projectile  consisting  of  an 
AUU&ci.,  iron  cylinder  filled  with  an 
inflammable  composition,  the  reaction  of 
the  gases  produced  by  the  combustion  of 
which,  pressing  on  the  head  of  the  rocket, 
serve  to  propel  it  through  the  air.  Rock- 
ets were  first  used  in  eastern  countries. 
Sir  W.  Congreve  first  made  them  of  iron, 
and  introduced  them  into  the  British  serv- 
ice under  the  name  of  Congreve  rockets. 
They  were  kept  point  first  by  the  use  of 
a  stick,  which  acted  on  the  principle  of 
an  arrow's  feathers.  But  the  rocket  now 
used  in  the  British  service  has  no  stk:k, 
being  kept  point  first  by  rapid  rotation* 


Illinois,  on  the  Rock  River,  85  miles  w.  N. 
w.  of  Chicago,  on  several  railroads.  There 
is  water  power,  and  the  city  has  extensive 
manufactures  including  hosiery,  furniture, 
agricultural  implements,  gas  engines, 
stoves,  pianos,  milling  and  other  machin- 
ery, mirrors,  silver  plate,  watches,  Inm 
and  brass  goods,  etc.  It  is  the  seat  of 
Rockford  College,  for  women  (founded 
1849).  Pop.  (1910)  45,401;  (1920) 
66,651. 

Kockhampton   <p'^^i''«?r*°c"iit«! 

Queensland,  on  the  Fitzroy  River,  35 
miles  from  its  mouth,  connected  with 
North  Rockhampton  by  a  handsome 
bridge.  The  streets  are  wide,  lined  with 
trees,  and  ornamented  with  numerous 
handsome  buildings.  Port  Alma,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  IHtzroy,  is  a  fine  natural 
harbor.  Rich  gold-fields  are  in  the  vicin- 
ity.   Pop.  15,461. 

Unrlr  TTill  a  c\tj  of  York  Co.,  South 
JfcOCK  JUU,  Carolina,  80  miles  N.  of 
C-olumbia.  Scat  of  Winthrop  Normal  and 
Industrial  College,  a  State  school  for  girls, 
with  over  1000  students.  There  are  auto- 
mobile manufacturers,  cottonseed-oil  mills, 
lumber  and  planing  mills,  fertilizer  plants. 
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Bockhill  Bocky  Mountains 

etc  Alfalfa*  cotton,  and  general  farm  RiM»1r.gfioroioil  (^w'^^  or  Scorpio 
products  in  aurroundmg  district.  It  has  •"'^^  Bouriiiuu  ^f^^^  ^  apedtm  of 
the  commission  form  of  government.  Pop.  scorpion  found  in  Africa,  averagmg  about 
(1920)  8800.  6  inches  in  length.    The  bite  of  this  ani- 

P^w»1p1ii11      William  Woodvillb  mal,  although  not  absolutely  fatal,  is  yet 
XMH^JUUiA^    (1864-1915),  an   American  considered  to  be  dangerous, 
diplomat,   bom   in   Philadelphia,   entered  Py\/»1r.aTialrA      or   Natal   Python 
the  diplomatic  service  in  1884  as  second  P^^^  Wltt&c,    (py^^^^  Naidlensii),^ 
secretary  of  legation  at  Peking,   China,  non-venomous  African  snake,  attaining  a 
He  was  appointed  first  assistant  Secretary  length  of  over  25  feet, 
of  State  in  1896,  director  of  the  Bureau  Itiw^k  SlnriTicrfl      a  city  of  Sweetwater 
of  American  Republics  in   1809.  United  ^^'^^  opnnjp,     Qo.,    Wyoming.    258 
States  minister  to  China  in  1905.  ambas-   miles  w.  of  Laramie,  in  a  coal-mining  dis- 
sador  to  Russia  in  1909,  and  ambassador  trict.    Also  has  farming  and  livestooL  in- 
to Turkey,  1911.  terests.    Pop.  (1920)  tf^. 
'RnnlriTialiA.Tn      «  t®^^  including  Bel-  'Poi»1r  Trout     sometimes  called  *  green- 
iiOCJangnam,     lows  FaUs  village  on  -"W'C^  XTOUl,    jjj^.  ^^^  ^gj^  ^1^,,^ 

Connecticut   River,    Windham   Co.,   Ver-  a  family  of  sea  fishes  (Ilexagraminidas), 

mont    Pop.  (1920)  6231.  found  in  the  North  Pacific. 

"Rnnk  TftlftTifi      *  city,  county  seat  of  Aonkville.    a    city    of   Tolland    Co., 

nois.  on  the  Mississippi  River  at  the  foot  River,  15  miles  N.  e.  of  Hartford.  It  has 
of  the  Upper  Rapids,  180  miles  w.  of  Chi-  water  power  and  manufactures  of  silk  and 
cago.  It  IS  the  nonie  of  Villa  de  Chantal  woolen  goods,  envelopes,  etc.  Pop.  (1920) 
school  for  girls  and  the  Au^stana  (College.  7726. 

On  an  island  in  the  river  is  a  great  U.  S.  B^Alrville  Center  ^  residential  vil- 
arsenal  and  armory.  Bridges  connect  the  *»^vj».txaxv  w«^u««^aj  |  ^^  Nassau 
island  with  the  city  and  with  Davenport,  Co.,  New  York,  on  Long  Island.  19  miles 
Iowa.  Water  power  is  provided  by  a  dam  e.  of  New  York.  Pop.  (1920)  6202. 
in  the  Mississippi.  The  city  is  an  impor-  B^ckv  Mount  ^  city  of  Nash  and 
tant  center  of  railroad  and  river  traffic  **^^'^/  j».v  *»**•;  Bdgcombe  counties, 
and  has  numerous  industries,  including  North  Carolina,  on  the  Atlantic  Oast 
tractors,  farm  implements,  oilcloth,  stoves.  Line.  Commercial  and  railroad  center, 
athletic  goods,  iron  works,  hardware,  au-  with  six  tobacco  factories,  two  cottonseed- 
tomobile  6j[)ecialties,  storage  batteries,  oil  and  fertilizer  factories,  cotton  and  ho- 
farm  lighting  plants,  furnaces,  paints,  siery  mills,  several  lumber  and  woodwork- 
sash  and  doors,  mill  work,  etc.  Pop.  ing  factories,  etc.  Pop.  (1910)  8051; 
(1910)  24,335;  (1920)  35,lf7.  (1920)  12,742. 

Eockland,  h.^^toT'^XeX  ^^''^^^''''''^'^''^  SitdTgiv°e^t 
inlet  of  Penobscot  Bay.  60  miles  s.  of  the  whole  of  the  extensive  system  of 
Bangor.  It  is  on  two  railroads  and  has  mountains  which  covers  a  great  portion  of 
steamer  connection  with  various  ports.  It  the  western  half  of  North  America,  but 
has  extensive  limekilns,  limestone  quarries,  more  particularly  apiilied  to  the  eastern 
shipbuilding  yards,  iron  works,  etc  Its  border  of  this  mountain  region,  commenc- 
fisheries  are  also  important.  Pop.  8109.  ing  in  New  Mexico  in  about  32**  SO'  N. 
I^YinlrlciTiil  a  town  of  Plymouth  (3o.,  lat..  and  extending  throughout  the  conti- 
AUCIuauU)  Mass..  18  miles  s.  s.  e.  of  nent  to  the  Polar  Sea ;  terminating  west  of 
Boston.  It  has  manufactures  of  shoes,  the  Mackemsie  River,  in  lat  69^  N.,  Ion. 
tacks,  nails,  etc.    Pop.  (1920)  7544.  135^   w.     The  Rocky  Mountains  in  the 

P^AlrliTicy  {Osnos  or  Motella  vulgdria) ,  United  States  are  divided  into  two  parts 
AUi/juxug  a  fish  included  in  the  cod  in  Southern  Wyoming  by  a  tract  of  ele- 
family,  and  known  also  as  the  three-  vated  plateaus.  The  chief  groups  of  the 
bearded  rockling  from  the  barbs  on  its  southern  half  are  the  Front  or  Colorado 
snout ;  two  other  species  are  the  four-  Range,  which  in  Wyoming  has  a  mean  ele- 
bearded  and  five-bearded.  vation  of  9000  feet  (at  Evans'  Pass,  whero 

TLnr^V-niir^ATl  *  pigeon  that  builds  it  is  crossed  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railway, 
AUCIL  pil^cuiiy     j^g  ^^^  .jj  Jj^jUo^  ^^  8269  feet).     In  Colorado  it  increases  to 

crevices  of  rocks  and  clifEs,  especially  the  a  mean  height  of  13.000  feet,  its  highest 
Columha  livia.  pointe  beine  Gray's  Peak   (14.341  feet), 

S/>r»1r.rAft«       a^  /?;.*-,.  Long's   Peak    (14.271   feet),   and   Pike's 

WyOK'TOW.      Bee  Cuius.  peak     (14.147    <eet).      The    Sawatch 

1tAAlr.aa1f  "native  chloride  of  sodium*  Range,  south  of  the  Arkansas  River,  has 
AUI/&  BttA^  ^^^  lg^  common  salt,  in  its  hiehest  peak  in  Mount  Harvard 
the  solid  form,  in  masses  or  beds.  (14,376  feet),  with  passes  at  an  eleva- 
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tioa  of  from  12,000  to  13,000  feet  Tb« 
*  Parks '  of  Ck)lorado  are  hich  mountain 
valleys  known  as  North,  Middle,  South, 
and  San  Luis  parks,  with  an  elevation  of 
from  tiOOO  to  10,000  feet,  surrounded  by 
ranges  8000  to  4000  feet  higher.  The 
west  border  of  the  San  Luis  Park  is 
formed  by  the  San  Juan  Ranee  with  at 
least  a  dozen  peaks  over  14,000  feet,  and 
between  one  and  two  hundred  above 
13.000  feet.  On  the  northeastern  side 
this  park  is  bounded  by  the  Sangre  de 
Cristo  Range,  in  which  is  Blanca  Peak 
(14,4^  feet).  The  Uintah  Range,  di- 
rectly west  of  North  Park,  has  several 
points  above  13,000  feet;  and  the  Wah- 
satch  Ranee,  whjch  forms  the  western 
limit  of  the  southern  division  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  rises  to  a  height  of 
12,000  feet  just  east  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
The  northern  division  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Wind  River  Range  and  the  Yellowstone 
region  (see  Yellowstone)  ^  is  lower  and  has 
less  impressive  scenery  than  the  southern. 
In  Idaho  and  Montana  the  groups  are 
more  irregular  in  outline  than  in  the 
south,  and  the  division  into  ranges  more 
uncertain.  Of  these  the  Bitter  Root 
Mountains  in  part  of  their  course  form 
the  divide  between  the  Missouri  and  the 
Columbia.  There  two  ranges  reach  alti- 
tudes of  upwards  of  9000  feet,  and  are 
crossed  by  a  number  of  passes  at  eleva- 
tions of  from  5500  to  6500  feet.  The 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  crosses  at  Mul- 
lan's  Pass  (5548  feet)  through  a  tunnel 
3850  feet  Ions.  The  Crazy  Mountains, 
north  of  the  Yellowstone,  reach  a  height 
of  11,000  feet;  other  groups  are  the  Big 
Horn  Mountains  and  the  Black  Hills, 
whose  highest  point  is  Mount  Harvey 
(9700  feet).  In  Canada  the  highest 
known  peaks  are  Mount  Brown  (1G,000 
feet)  and  Mount  Hooker  (15,650  feet), 
lying  about  53*"  N.  lat;  the  general  alti- 
tude of  this  part  of  the  range  varying 
from  10,000  to  14,000  feet.  The  pass 
leading  between  Mount  Brown  and  Mount 
Hooker,  called  the  Athabasca  Portage, 
has  a  height  of  7300  feet  The  Rocky 
Mountains  contain  some  of  the  finest 
scenery  in  the  world,  and  are  specially 
rich  in  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  iron,  cop- 
per, etc.,  which  are  worked  extensively. 
The  Alaskan  Mountains  have  the  highest 
peaks  on  the  continent  Mt  McKinley, 
20,464  feet;  St  Elias,  18,016  feet,  etc 

Eocky  Mountain  Sheep,  §^,2;jJ; 

or  wild  sheep  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
railed  also  Big  Horn  (q.  v.).  It  frequents 
iht)  craggiest  rocks. 

RofibfiO  (rd-kOTtO),  a  debaseil  variety 
n>vvvvv   ^^    jjjg    Louis  -  Quatorze    style 


of  ornament,  proceeding  from  it  through 
the  degeneracy  of  the  Louis-Quinse.  It 
is  generally  a  meaningless  assemblage  of 
scrolls   and   crimped    conventional    shell- 


Boooeo  Ornsmeni. 


work,  wrought  into  all  sorts  of  irregular 
and  indescribable  forms,  without  individ- 
uality and  without  expression. 
J^0^1I^    Same  as  Annatio  (which see). 

ItnnrAi  or  Rocbot  (rok-rw&),a  small 
J»^^i^h  fortified  town  of  France,  dep. 
Ardennes,  near  the  Belgian  frontier,  cele- 
brated for  the  victory  gained  (1643)  by 
the  Duke  d'Enghien  (afterwards  the 
great  Gond^)    over  the  Spaniards.     Pop. 

Xij\A  a  measure  of  length  equal  to  16^ 
^^^  feet  (See  Pole.)  A  square  rod 
is  the  usual  measure  of  brick-work,  and 
is  equal  to  272^  square  feet 
Bodentia  (>«-den'shi-a),  or  Ro- 
M^\&«^u«j.c»  DEJJT8,  an  order  of  mam- 
malia, comprising  the  gnawing  animals, 
such  as  rats,  mice,  squirrels,  rabbits,  etc. 
They  are  distinguished  by  the  following 
characteristics:  the  teeth  are  limited 
to  molars  and  incisors,  canines  being  en- 
tirelv  absent;  the  molars  have  tubercu- 
lated  or  flattish  crowns,  and  are  espe- 
cially adapted  for  the  attrition  of  food; 


Rodentia. 

A  Slnill  of  a  Rodent   (Cynomyt).     B.  Molmv 

teeth,  upper  jaw  of  Besver  (Oatlor  fbw). 

the  incisors  are  long,  and  spring  from  per- 
manent pulps,  thus  being  continually  re- 
produced and  shoved  outwards  from  their 
bases.  In  the  typical  species  the  outer 
faces  of  the  incisors  are  covered  with 
hard    enamel,    but    not    the    inner   ones. 
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hence  the  latter  are  soft  and  wear  away 
faster  than  the  anterior  surfaces,  thas 
keeping  a  sharp  edge  on  the  teeth.  The 
digits  are  generally  four  or  fire  in  num- 
ber, and  are  provided  with  claws.  The 
intestine  is  long,  and  the  csBCum  gener- 
ally large.  The  brain  is  almost  destitute 
of  convolutions.  The  eyes  are  placed 
laterally.  The  rodentia  are  divided  into 
two  main  divisions  or  suborders,  vis.  Sim- 
pUcidentaia,  represented  by  mice,  rats, 
squirrels,  marmots,  beavers,  porcupines, 
etc.,  having  the  incisors  strictly  limited 
to  two  in  each  Jaw;  and  Duplwideniata 
or  Lagomorpka,  comprehending  hares  and 
rabbits,  distinguished  by  four  incisors  in 
the  upper  jaw  and  two  in  the  lower. 
Kodmck  (rod'«r-ia),  last  of  the 
JVOaenCK  Visigoth  kings  of  Spain, 
an  almost  legendarypersonage.  On  the 
deposition  of  King  Witissa  in  710  he  was 
elevated  to  the  throne.  Shortly  after  his 
reign  began,  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  him  by  the  sons  of  Witlza  and 
others.  Roderick  met  them  at  Xerxes  de 
la  Frontera,  where  his  arm^  was  com- 
pletely defeated  with  heavy  loss,  and  he 
was  killed  in  the  battle.  His  fate  U  the 
theme  of  several  old  Spanish  romances, 
and  of  poems  by  Scott  and  Bouthey. 
PJviA9  or  BHODEZ  (rO-dfts),  a  town 
^^•^^^9  of  France,  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Aveyron,  on  a  height  above 
the  Aveyron,  85  miles  northwest  of 
Montpellier.  It  has  steep  narrow  streets 
and  mean  houses,  mostly  of  wood;  a 
cathedral,  with  a  lofty  and  singularly- 
constructed  tower,  episcopal  palace,  pub- 
lic library,  town-houses,  etc.  Pop.  11^234. 
P^iTi  (r6-din'),  AuouSTE,  French 
***'^"'**  sculptor,  painter  and  etcher, 
bom  In  Paris  in  1840.  B^  his  intense 
realism  and  by  his  impressionistic  meth- 
ods he  may  be  considered  the  leader  of 
the  modem  school  of  sculpture.  He  re- 
volted against  the  stereotyped  kind  of 
sculpture  which  he  insisted  was  '  too  far 
removed  from  the  actualities  of  life.' 
Against  this  he  opposed  a  brilliant  im- 
pressionistic realism  that  arrested  the  at- 
tention of  the  world.  One  of  his  most 
noted  creations,  full  of  esthetic  beauty 
and  with  a  strong  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion, was  La  Penseur^  a  somber  bronze, 
seated  brooding  on  the  steps  of  the  Pan- 
theon. Down  to  the  day  of  his  deavh  he 
was  the  object  of  bitter  attacks  by  critics, 
who  charged  him  with  vulgarity.  His 
sculptures  include  BaUao,  Vioior  Hugo, 
The  Ki99^  The  Age  of  Brass,  The  Hand 
of  Chd,  etc.  Bodin  nad  other  qualitieB 
besides  that  of  the  artist.  His  was  a  de- 
lightful personality;  he  was  a  charming 
talker,  the  friend  of  youth  and  progress. 


He  did  not  marry  till  he  was  77,  his  bride 
being  Rose  Beurre,  his  old  companion  and 
model  for  many  of  his  works.  He  died 
November  17,  1017.  just  missing  the 
crown  of  his  career,  the  French  Academy, 
to  which  he  was  to  have  been  elected  the 
following  week. 

P^TiAV  (rod'nl).  Gboboe  Bbtdqbs, 
^^*^^^^J  Saron  Rodney,  a  British  na- 
val hero,  bom  in  1718  at  Walton-upon- 
Thames.  He  became  a  lieutenant  in  the 
navy  in  1739,  and  in  1749  went  to  New- 
foundland as  govemor.  In  1759  he  bom- 
barded Havre  de  Grftce  in  face  of  the 
French  fleet.  In  1779  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chief  command  on  the  West  India 
station,  and  in  January,  1780,  com- 
pletely defeated  a  Spanish  fleet  under 
Langara  oft  Gape  St.  Vincent.  He  sailed 
for  the  West  Indies  again  in  1781,  and  on 
AprU  12,  1782,  obtained  a  decisive  vic- 
tory over  the  French  fleet  under  De 
Grasse.  A  barony  and  a  pension  of  £2000 
were  bestowed  upon  him  for  his  scnices. 
Rodney  died  May  21,  1792. 

Jlruauipu  X  Kapsbubo.  Emperor  of 
Germany,  founder  of  the  imperial  house 
of  Austria,  was  bom  in  1215,  being  the 
eldest  son  of  Albert  IV,  count  of  Baps- 
burg  and  landgrave  of  Alsace.  On  the 
death  of  his  father  he  succeeded  to  terri- 
tories of  a  very  moderate  extent,  which, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  he  sought  to 
augment  by  military  enterprises.  In 
12y3  he  was  elected  emperor,  and  was 
crowned    at    Aix-la-Chapelle.     In    conse- 

?iuence  of  Ottocar,  king  of  Bohemia,  re- 
using to  do  homage,  war  ensued,  and 
Ottocar  was  defeated  and  slain.  The 
emperor  then  employed  himself  to  restore 
peace  and  order  to  Germany,  and  put 
down  the  private  fortresses.  After  hav- 
ing laid  a  permanent  foundation  for  the 
prosperity  of  his  family  he  died  in  1291, 
leaving  Austria  and  other  possessions  to 
his  son  Albert,  who  was  also  elected 
emperor.  (See  Albert  /).  Few  princes 
have  surpassed  him  in  energy  of  charac- 
ter and  in  civil  and  military  talents. 

Bodoiph  n(o'^S2--^,^K 

imilian  II,  was  bora  at  Vienna  in  1562. 
He  was  elected  emperor  in  1676,  having 
already  been  crowned  king  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia.  He  was  a  weak  ruler,  neg- 
lected State  affairs,  and,  being  a  rigid 
Roman  Catholic,  adopted  severe  measures 
against  his  Protestant  subjects.  War 
with  the  Turks  broke  out,  and  discontent 
everywhere  prevailed.  In  1607  his  brother 
Mathiaa  was  elected  king  of  Hunnry, 
and  hi  1611  Rodolph  was  compellea  tm 
cede  the  crown  of  Bohemia  also  to  hit 
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brother.  He  died  in  1612,  and  wag  suc- 
ceeded by  Matbiaa. 

B^dofttn  (i^doa'tO),  a  town  of  Tuiv 
JMiagSTO  jjgy  jj^  Europe,  on  the  north 

shore  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  with  some 
handBozqe  streets,  large  caravanseries,  and 
public  baths.  The  environs  are  covered 
with  vineyards,  producing  an  excellent 
wine.  Pop.  about  35,000. 
'RuAriimt^^    (r6-dr6'ses),  an  island  in 

miles  east  of  Mauritius,  of  which  British 
colony  it  is  a  dependency ;  area  about  100 
square  miles.  The  climate  is  healthy, 
but  there  are  frequent  hurricanes.  The 
soil  is  very  fertile.  Exports  include 
maiae,  beans,  cattle,  fish,  poultry,  and 
fruit  RodriguesB  was  annexed  in  IQIO. 
Pop.   (1007)  4231. 

T^A  (rO),  Edwabd  Paxson,  novelist, 
^^  was  bom  at  New  Windsor,  New 
York,  March  7,  1838;  died  July  19.  ISSa 
He  was  educated  for  the  miuistry  and 
became  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  was 
a  nurseryman  and  fruit  grower  1874-84. 
Among  his  works  are  Barriers  Burned 
Awayt  Opening  of  a  Chestnut  Burr^  No- 
*.ure's  Serial  Story,  Success  ioith  Small 
Fruits,  etc. 

Boebline    (J^^'llng),    John    AvQVBr 
^^  o    Tus,  engbieer,  was  bom  at 

MQlhausen,  Pmssla,  in  1800,  and  in  1831 
came  to  the  United  States  and  settled  in 
Pittsburgh.  He  became  distinguished  as  a 
constructor  of  suspension  bridges,  his 
first  great  work  being  a  railroad  sus- 
pension bridge  across  toe  Niagara  River, 
completed  in  1805.  His  greatest  work 
was  the  famous  suspension  bridge  across 
the  East  River,  connecting  New  York 
and  Brooklyn.  He  died  July  22,  1869, 
while  this  bridge  was  in  progress,  its 
ix>mpletion  being  left  to  his  son,  Wash- 
ington Augustus  Roebling,  bora  at  Sax- 
(*nDurg,  Pennsylvania,  in  1837.  The  lat- 
ter served  as  an  engineer  officer  during 
the  Civil  war,  attaining  the  rank  of 
rolonel  of  volunteers.  He  completed  the 
Kast  River  bridge  in  1883,  and  after- 
-Kards  became  superintendent  of  a  large 
'vire  factory  at  Trenton.    Died  in  1917. 


at  Madras  in  1802;  died  in  1879.  He 
was  caUed  to  the  bar  in  1832,  and  became 
a  queen's  counsel  in  1843.  In  the  re- 
formed parliament  of  1832  he  was  re- 
turned for  Bath  as  an  advanced  LiberaL 
He  lost  his  seat  m  1837,  regained  it  in 
1841,  only  to  lose  it  again  in  1847.  Shef- 
field returned  him  in  1849,  and  he  rep- 
resented that  city  for  twenty  years.  He 
defended  the  Crimean  war,  and  it  was 
by  his  motion  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  army  be- 
fore Sebastopol  that  the  Aberdeen  minis- 
try was  overthrown.  His  denunciation 
of  trades-unions  lost  him  his  seat  in  18U8, 
but  he  regained  it  in  1874.  He  gave  his 
support  to  the  Eastem  policy  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield. 

Eoentgen  Eays,  gjT  wf*K.'"  ^. 

gen.     See  Rdntgcn  and  X  Rays. 

Eoermond  ffi^rU*  Su£ 

at  the  confluence  of  the  Roer  and  Maas, 
28  miles  north  by  east  of  Alaestricht.  It 
is  well  built,  has  a  large  and  beautiful 
parish  church;  an  old  abbey  church,  the 
Munsterkerk,  built  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, etc.     Pop.  12,348. 

Eoerialde  irSS^re'in^thefSCl 

of  Zealand,  18  miles  west  of  Copenhagen* 
formerly  among  the  most  important  towns 
of  Denmark.  It  contains  a  beautiful 
cathedral,  built  in  1047.     Pop.  8358. 

Eocstone  U^^i^Vm^^^'^U 

rounded  particles  like  fish  roe. 

Eogation  Days  ^,;^fJ^^J^, 

the  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday 
before  Holy  Thursday  or  Ascension  Day, 
so-called  from  the  supplications  or  lita- 
nies which  are  appointed  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  be  sung  or  recited  in 
public  procession  by  the  deny  and  peo- 
ple. In  England,  after  the  Reformation, 
this  practice  was  discontinued,  but  it  sur- 
vives in  the  custom  (observed  in  some 
K laces)  of  perambulating  the  pariah 
oundaries. 


Roebuck      Roe-deer   (j-O'buk ;   Capre-  P,o?er    I    (  ^Y^^ )  t   Count   of   Sicily. 
urvvMuviky     o/u*  capraa),  a  European  ***'&'**    *  one  of  the  numerous  sona  of 


ieer  of  small  size,  the  adult  measuring 
about  2  feet  at  the  shoulders.  The  horns 
or  antlers  are  small,  and  provided  with 
three  short  branches  only.  The  general 
body-color  is  brown^  whitish  beneath. 
These  animals  inhabit  mountainous  and 
wooded  districts.  When  irritated  or 
alarmed  they  may  prove  very  dangerous 
adversaries,  and  are  able  to  inflict  severe 
wounds  with  their  antlers. 
'RAfklmnTr  John  Abthxtb,  an  Eng- 
AOeouCK^    lish    politician,    was    born 


Tancred  de  Hauteville,  a  Norman  baron 
in  France,  was  bora  about  1031.  He 
joined  his  brother  Robert  Guiscard  in 
Apulia  in  1057,  and  assisted  him  to  found 
the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  He 
captured  Messina  in  1061,  Palermo  was 
reauced  in  1072,  and  Agrigentum  in  1087, 
the  conquest  of  the  island  oeing  thus  com- 
pleted. Upon  the  death  of  Robert  in 
1085  Southern  Italy  as  well  aa  Sidly 
came  into  Roger's  hands.  He  died  in 
1101. 
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Ttntr^T  TT    ^^i  of  Sicily,  second  son 

ther'8  death  was  only  five  years  of  age. 
When  he  came  of  age  Roger  executed  his 
task  of  governing  Sicily  with  great  ability 
and  courage,  and  his  sway  was  gradually 
extended  over  a  great  part  of  S.  Italy. 
By  the  antipope  Anaclelite  in  1130  he 
was  honored  with  the  title  of  king.  In 
spite  of  repeated  revolts  of  the  barons, 
and  although  the  German  emperor  Lo- 
thair  and  the  Greek  emperor  Elmmanuel 
were  leagued  against  him,  and  Innocent 
II  excommunicated  him,  he  defended  him- 
self with  success  and  defeated  the  pope's 
forces  at  Galluzzo,  taking  Innocent  pris- 
oner. Peace  was  made,  the  pope  annulled 
all  excommunication  against  Roger,  and 
recognized  his  title  of  king.  Roger  after- 
wards fought  with  success  against  the 
Greeks.  He  died  In  1154,  ana  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  son  and  a  grandson. 

Koger  of  Hoveden  (^^yf^ ,»-  ^i^- 

lish  chronicler  of  the  twelfth  century.  He 
was  a  clerk  and  a  member  of  the  royal 
household  of  Henry  II,  and  seems  to  have 
been  well  versed  in  law. 

Koger  of  Wendover,    H^tt^ 

chronicler,  of  whom  little  is  known,  ex- 
cept that  he  was  a  monk  of  St  Albans, 
afterwards  prior  of  Belvoir,  and  died  at 
St.  Alban's  Abbey,  May  6,  1237.  He 
was  the  writer  of  the  work  entitled  Floret 
HUtoriarum  ('Flowers  of  Histories'). 
B.OPerfii  (roj'irs),  Faibmaic,  engineer, 
^^B^^^  born  at  Philadelphia  in  1833; 
died  Aug.  23,  1900.  He  was  lecturer 
on  mechanics  at  the  Franklin  Institute 
1853-05,  and  professor  of  civil  engineer- 
ing at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
1855-70.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  In  addition  to  scientific  works, 
he  published  a  useful  Manwil  of  Coaching. 
S^firerfii  Henrt  H.,  capitalist,  bom 
*^8 '***»>  at  Fairhaven,  Massachusetts, 
Jan.  29,  1840;  died  May  19,  1909.  He 
began  his  business  career  by  selling  news- 
papers; then  took  a  position  in  his 
father's  grocery  store  at  three  dollars  a 
week.  On  the  discovery  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania oil  wells  he  sought  that  locality, 
made  himself  familiar  with  the  business, 
entered  the  oil  establishment  of  Charles 
Pratt,  of  Brooklyn,  and  when  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  was  formed,  he  and 
Mr.  Pratt  became  trustees  of  this  ereat 
organization.  In  1890  he  was  president 
of  the  company,  and  long  continued  the 
greatest  force  in  its  management,  being 
a  man  of  remarkable  financial  and  busi- 
ness capacity.  He  was  connected  with 
other    business    concerns,    and    aequired 


before   his  death   an  estate   worth  con- 
siderably over  1100.000,000. 
P^cy^rfi    Jamss  Edwin  Thobold,  econ- 
•n^5«">   omist,   bom   at   West   Meon, 
England,  in  1823 ;  died  in  1890.     He  was 

?:raduated  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  pro- 
essor  of  political  economy  1802-^7.  He 
was  in  Parliament  1880-86.  His  most 
important  work  is  his  8-volume  Hisiorp 
of  Agriouliure  and  Prices  in  England 
(186^93). 

IRnfTArfl  John,  sculptor,  bom  at  Sa- 
AUi^m,  lem,  Massachusetts,  Oct.  30, 
1829;  died  Julv  27,  1904.  He  studied 
art  in  Paris  and  Rome,  and  won  fame  by 
a  large  number  of  small  genre  groups, 
homely,  unconventional,  but  entirely  true 
to  nature.  Among  the  best  known  are 
The  Checker  Players,  The  Charity  Pa- 
tient, The  Town  Pump,  The  Country 
Post  Office,  and  various  similar  subjects. 
His  larger  works  include  an  equestrian 
statute  of  General  Reynolds,  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  a  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
P^cTArfl  Randolph,  sculptor,  bom  at 
JW^cin,  Waterloo,  New  York,  in 
1825 ;  died  in  1892.  He  made  Rome  his 
chief  place  of  residenoe  after  1855.  His 
most  important  worlKS  are  the  bronse 
doors  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  with 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Ooliunbus  in  .re^ 
lief,  a  statue  of  Lincoln,  in  Fairmount 
Park,  Philadelphia,  and  monuments  and 
statues  in  other  cities. 
P^af^rfl  Samuel,  an  English  poet, 
•»^5«">  bom  at  Stoke  ^ewington, 
London,  JuW  30,  1768;  died  December 
18,  1855.  His  father  was  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  a  Dissenting  congregation,  and  a 
banker  by  profession.  After  completing 
his  attendance  at  school,  young  Rogers 
entered  the  banking  establishment  as  a 
clerk,  but  his  favorite  pursuits  were 
poetry  and  literature.  His  first  appear- 
ance before  the  public  was  In  1780,  when 
he  gave  to  the  world  his  Ode  to  Supersti- 
Hon,  and  other  Poems,  The  Pleasures  of 
Memory,  with  which  his  name  is  princi- 
pally identified,  appeansd  in  1792,  and 
An  Epistle  to  a  Fnend  (1798).  In  1812 
he  published  The  Voyage  of  Columbus, 
a  fragment;  in  1814,  Jacquelinejt,  tale; 
in  1819,  Human  Life;  and  in  1822,  Italy^ 
a  descriptive  ^oem  in  blank  verse.  He 
was,  until  within  a  few  years  of  his  death, 
a  man  of  extremely  active  habits,  and  his 
benevolence 'was  exerted  to  a  large  extent 
on  behalf  of  suffering  or  friendless  talent. 
He  formed  a  remarkable  collection  of 
works  of  art,  etc,  and  issued  sumptuous 
editions  of  his  own  works,  with  engrav- 
ings on  steel  from  drawings  by  Turner 
and  Stothard.  A  volume  of  his  Table 
Talk  was  published  bv  his  friend  Alexan> 
der  Dyce  (London,  1856). 
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H^ctcfavaI/I  IfAiitifflifia  (roc'e-  Bareli,  Teral,  and  Shahjahanpur.  It  in- 
liOggeVeia  mOUni^inS  ^ el  t),  a  doaea  the  naUve  prindpaUty  oif  Rampur. 
range  in  the  aouthwestem  diyiaifm  of  S.Alilfg  (  rOlfs  ),  Fbieduch  Gerhard, 
Cape  Colony,  ranning  K.  w.  to  s.  E.  with  *»^****»  a  celebrated  African  traveler, 
an  average  height  of  8000  feet  bom  in  1831  at  Vegesack,  Germany.  He 
VA^ne  (f^t  ^  ^^f  &  Tacnuit  or  studied  medicine,  and  in  1655-60  he 
**"»  **^  vagabond.  Penona  of  thia  lerved  with  the  French  in  Algiers  as  sur- 
character  were,  by  the  ancient  laws  of  geon  in  the  foreign  legion.  In  1860  he 
England,  to  be  punished  by  whipping  and  traveled  through  Morocco  dressed  as  a 
having  the  ear  bored  with  a  hot  iron.  Mussulman,  and  explored  the  Tafilel 
The  term  rogues  and  vagah<md$  is  given  Oasis  in  1862.  In  1863,  and  again  in 
to  various  definite  classes  of  persons,  such  1865,  he  traveled  in  North  Africa,  mak- 
as  fortune-tellers,  persons  collecting  alms  ing  his  way  on  the  latter  occasion  from 
under  false  pretenses,  persons  deserting  Tripoli  to  Lake  Tchad,  Bornu,  etc.,  and 
their  families  and  leaving  them  charge-  finallv  to  Lagos  on  the  west  coast.  He 
able  to  the  parish,  persons  wandering  joined  the  English  Abyssinian  expedition 
about  as  vagrants  without  visible  means  in  1867.  In  1868  he  traveled  in  Cyre- 
of  subsistence,  persons  found  on  any  prem-  naica,  and  in  1873-74  he  conducted  an 
ises  for  an  unlawful  purpose,  and  other  expedition  through  the  Libyan  Desert, 
improper  idlers.  He  traveled  across  North  America  in 
Blllikll  (r^&9)t  HEinil,  Duke  or,  a  1875-76»  and  in  1878  he  undertook  a  new 
MfvuAu  j'jencjj  Protestant  leader,  bom  journey  to  Africa,  and  penetrated  to  the 
in  1579.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  joined  Kufra  Oasis.  In  1880  he  visited  Abys- 
the  court  of  Henry  IV,  and  after  the  sinia.  He  was  appointed  German  gen- 
death  of  the  latter,  in  1610  became  chief  eral-consul  at  Zanzibar  in  1884,  and 
of  the  Huguenots.  After  the  fall  of  returned  to  Germany  in  1885.  His 
Rochelle  (1628),  and  the  peace  of  1629,  works  include  Journey  Through  Morocco 
Rohan  withdrew  from  France,  and  in  (1869),  Land  and  People  of  Africa 
exile  wrote  his  M€moire%  sur  le$  Choees  (1870),  Across  Africa  (1874r-75),  Jour- 
Advenues  en  France  Depute  la  Mart  de  ney  from  Tripoli  to  the  Kufra  Oasis 
Henri  IV  (Paris,  1630).  He  com-  (1881),  My  Mission  to  Abyssinia 
manded  the  Venetian  troops  against  Aus-  (1883),  etc.  He  died  in  1896. 
tria  until  the  peace  of  Cherasco  in  1631.  KAiefttvfiTlftlcv  Vice-admiral  Si- 
In  1638  he  joined  the  Protestant  army  on  •«^J'*»«'^^""^/>  n  o  v  i  Petrovitch. 
the  Rhine,  and  died  of  wounds  received  Bom  1849.  Entered  Russian  navy  and 
at  the  battle  of  Rheinfelden  on  April  13,  distinguished  himself  in  Russo-Turkish 
1639.  He  was  the  author  of  Mimoires  war  in  1877.  <Ik>mmanded  the  Russian 
sur  la  Guerre  de  la  Valieline  (1638),  Les  fleet  in  the  battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan 
IntMis  des  Princes  {lG^9),SLndDisoour8  in  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  which  was 
Poliiiques  (1693).  defeated  by  the  Japanese  fleet  under  Vice- 
BaIioti  Louis  Ren£  Edouard,  Priitce  admiral  Togo,  May  27  and  28,  1904. 
AwvuAuy  DE,  Cardinal-bishop  of  Stras-  Later  he  was  tried  by  court-martial  for 
burg,  was  bom  in  1734  at  Paris.  In  cowardice  in  surrendering  his  vessel,  but 
1772  he  went  as  ambassador  to  the  court  acquitted.  Died  January  14,  1906. 
of  Vienna.  He  derives  his  notoriety,  PuloiiA  (rO'land).  or  (jelaxdo,  a 
however,  chiefly  from  the  aftair  of  the  *»vxaa*u.  eelebrated  hero  of  the  ro- 
necklace.  (See  La  Motte.)  He  was  mances  of  chivalry,  and  one  of  the  pala- 
then  grand  almoner  of  France,  and  be-  dins  of  Charlemagne,  of  whom  he  is 
ing  thrown  into  the  Bastille,  continued  in  represented  as  the  nephew.  His  char- 
prison  more  than  a  year,  when  he  was  ac-  acter  is  that  of  a  brave,  unsuspicious, 
quitted  and  released  by  the  parliament  of  and  loyal  warrior,  but  somewhat  simple 
Paris,  August,  1786.  He  died  in  €}er-  in  his  disposition.  According  to  the 
many  in  1803.  Song  of  Roland,  an  old  French  epic,  he 
SAlii1k1lfl.Tld  (rO-hil-kund')f  or  Ro-  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Roncesvalles 
«n>viiniviia.im  hilound,  a  oivision  of  after  a  desperate  struggle  with  the 
British  India,  N.  W.  Provinces;  area,  Saracens,  who  had  attacked  Charle- 
10,720  square  miles ;  pop.  5,479,688.  The  magne's  rear-guard.  The  celebrated 
surface  is  a  plain,  with  a  gradual  slope  romantic  epics  of  Boiardo  (Orlando 
south,  in  which  direction  its  principal  Innamorato)  and  Ariosto  {Orlando 
streams,  Ramganga,  Deoha,  and  others,  Furioso)  relate  to  Roland  and  his  ex- 
flow  to  the  uanges.     It  takes  its  name  ploits. 

from  the  RohiUas,  an  Afghan  tribe,  who  Di^loTiil  iIa  lo  PlofiXrA      (ro-lim  dft 

gained    possession    of    it    early    in    the  -"^^*^**  **®  ^* -'^**"®^^     14  p lit- 

eighteenth  century.     It  is  subdivided  into  yar),  Jean  Marie,  a  French  author  and 

the  (j'lRtricts  Bijnur,  Muradabad,  Hudaon,  statesman,    bom    in    1734.    Previous    ta 
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the  reyolution  he  waa  engaged  in  manu- 
factures, but,  being  sent  to  Paris  by  the 
city  of  Lyons,  on  ofllcial  business,  he  be- 
came connected  with  Brissot  and  otlier 
popular  leaders,  through  whose  influence 
be  was  appointed  minister  of  the  interior 
in  178^  He  was  dismissed  by  the  king 
after  a  few  months;  but  on  the  fall  of 
Louis  he  was  recalled  to  the  ministry. 
After  the  proscription  of  the  Girondists 
he  was  arrested,  and  on  receiving  news 
of  the  death  of  his  wife  he  killed  himself. 
Roland  was  author  of  a  Dictionary  of 
Manufactures,  and  of  other  works. —  His 
wife,  MABiE  Jeanne  Phupon,  was  bom 
at  Paris  in  1754.  After  her  marriage  in 
1779  she  took  part  in  the  studies  and 
tasks  of  her  husband,  and  accompanied 
him  to  Switzerland  and  England.  On 
the  appointment  of  her  husband  to  the 
ministry  she  participated  in  his  official 
duties,  and  took  a  snare  in  the  political 
councils  of  the  leaders  of  the  Girondist 
party.  On  the  fall  of  her  husband  she 
was  arrested,  and  was  executed  Nov.  8, 
1793.  Her  M4moires  and  Letterg  have 
been  published. 

Billfe  WnuAM  James  Shakespear- 
***'"''>  ean  editor,  was  bom  at  New- 
buryport,  Massachusetts,  in  1827.  He 
became  noted  as  a  Shakespearean  scholar, 
and  published  valuable  annotated  edi- 
tions of  Shakespeare's  plays,  also  editions 
of  the  works  of  various  English  poets, 
etc,  also  wrote  Cambridge  Course  of 
Physics,   Life  of  Shakespeare,   etc 

A«vxxauu  ^  French  author,  bom  at 
Clamecy,  Department  of  the  Niivre, 
France.  His  best  known  work  is  Jean 
Christophe,  a  three-volume  novel  whose 
central  character  is  a  musical  genius.  It 
has  been  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages. He  was  a  lover  of  peace  and 
when  the  war  broke  out  in  19l4  he  wrote 
Au  dessus  de  la  MiUe  ('  Above  the  Bat- 
tle'). This  book,  which  lacked  the  mar- 
tial spirit,  was  coldly  received  by  his  for- 
mer admirers,  and  he  left  France  to  reside 
in  Switzerland.  In  1915  he  receiverl  the 
Nobel  prize  for  literature.  He  wrote  a 
history  of  European  opera  and  biographies 
of  Haendel,  Millet,  etc. 
BiOller  0*J'«r;  Coradas),  a  genus  of 
^^  nssirostral    insessorial     birds, 

generally  of  small  size.  The  common 
rc^er  {Coradas  garrUla)  is  found  in 
Biurope  as  a  summer  visitor,  though 
Africa  appears  to  be  its  native  country. 
In  size  the  roller  averages  the  common 
Jay.  The  plumage  is  in  general  an  assem- 
blage  of  blue  and  green,  mixed  with  white, 
and  heightened  by  the  contrast  of  more 
somber  colors.  The  voice  is  noisy  and 
harsh. 


BoUer  Skate,  »  ,^^«ei«d  skate  suit- 

MTVMw  »#A.i»v%9|  j^^j^  £^j.  ^^  ^  smooth 
pavements  or  floors.  The  earliest  skate 
of  this  kind  was  patented  in  France  in 
1819.  Roller  skating  became  a  favorite 
amusement  in  England  in  18Q4  and  in 
the  United  States  in  1866.  Since  then 
there  have  been  several  periods  of  roller 
skate  popularity. 

!Roll{n  (rol-an),  Charles,  a  French 
AOmu  historian,  born^  Paris  in 
1661,  studied  theology,  obtained  a  chair 
in  the  College  de  France,  and  later  was 
a  rector  of  the  University  of  Paris.  He 
died  in  1741.  His  Ancient  History  was 
long  popular  in  English,  but  is  now 
quite  out  of  date 

EoUing-miU,  Jh^Sj'-^"  fi??; 

manufacture  of  malleable  iron  and  other 
metals  of  the  same  nature.  It  consists 
of  one  or  more  pairs  of  iron  rollers, 
whose  surfaces  are  made  to  revolve 
nearly  in  contact  with  each  other,  while 
the  heated  metal  is  passed  between  them, 
and  thereby  subjected  to  a  strong  pres- 
sure. The  first  rolling  is  to  expel  the 
scoris  and  other  imj^urities,  after  which 
the  mass  of  metal  is  cut  into  suitable 
lengths,  which  are  piled  on  one  another 
and  reheated,  when  the  mass  which  has 
been  partially  fused  is  again  passed 
through  the  rollers.  This  second  rolling 
determines  its  form  into  a  hoop,  rail, 
bar,  or  plate  according  to  the  form  given 
to  the  surfaces  of  the  rollers.  See  Iron. 
1|/%11a  Master  or  the.  See  Master 
*^""**    of  the  Rons. 

EoUs  Series,  *H,«^®rJ«*  ^f  ^°?""** 

Mfvuo  ^^*,M,^nj  Dublications  issulnc 
from  the  Record  Office  under  the  control 
of  the  master  of  the  rolls.  It  comprises 
most  of  the  chief  English  chronicles  and 
many  highly  important  historical  docu- 
ments. 

PAmoomfl.  (PB-m&n'y4),  formerly  the 
Mrw«u<»^u,c»  northeastern  portion  of  the 
Papal  States,  embracing  the  provinces 
of  Ferrara,  Bologna,  Ravenna,  and  Forli. 
HomaiC.    ^^  Oreeoe  (Modem). 

Eoman  Architecture,  l^^^^^l^ 

practiced  by  the  ancient  Romans.  De- 
rived on  the  one  hand  from  the  Etrus- 
cans, and  on  the  other  from  the  GreekSi 
the  fusion  ultimately  resulted  in  an  in- 
dependent style.  Its  essential  character* 
istlcs  are,  the  employment  of  the  Tuscan 
and  the  Composite  order,  and  the  in- 
troduction and  free  use  of  the  semicir- 
cular arch  and  arcade,  together  with  the 
use  of  rounded  and  prominent  moldings, 
often  profusely  decorated.  In  Roman 
architecture  the  great  feature  is  the  em- 
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Slojment  of  the  arch  as  well  as  the 
ntel,  while  Greek  architecture  employs 
the  lintel  only.  It  produced  yarious 
constnictiona,  unknown  to  Greek  art, 
such  as  amphitheaters,  circuses,  aque- 
ducts, bridges,  baths,  triumphal  arches, 
etc.     It  has  thus  been  of  vastly  greater 

Eractical  utility  than  the  Greek,  and  is 
old  and  imposing  in  appearance.  The 
column  as  a  support,  being  no  longer 
exclusively  a  necessity,  was  often  of  a 
purelv  decorative  character,  and  was 
largely  used  in  front  of  closed  walls,  in 
domes  above  circular  interiors,  and  in 
the  construction  of  cylindrical  and  groined 
vaulting  over  oblong  spaces.  The  arch 
was  freely  used  internally  as  well  as  ex- 
ternally, and  became  an  Important  decora- 
tive   feature    of    hiteriors.    The    Roman 


Eoman  Catholic  Church,  ^^•^'^ 

Christians  which  acknowledges  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  as  its  visible  head. 
The  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church 
at  Rome  is  uncertain,  but  St  Paul  did 
not  visit  Rome  until  after  he  had  writ- 
ten his  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The 
claim  to  supremacy  on  the  part  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  is  based  on  the  belief 
that  our  Lord  conferred  on  Peter  a 
primacy  of  jurisdiction ;  that  that  apostle 
fixed  his  see  at  Rome;  and  that  the 
bishops  of  Rome,  in  unbroken  succes- 
sion from  Peter,  have  succeeded  to  his 
prerogative  of  supremacy.  The  distinc- 
tive character  of  the  Church  is  the  su- 
premacy of  the  papacy.  Its  doctrines 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Apostles'  creed. 
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Bomsn  Architecture. —  Great  Hall  in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla. 


temples,  as  a  rule,  from  the  similarity 
of  the  theogony  to  that  of  the  Greeks, 
were  disposed  after  the  Greek  form,  but 
a  purely  Roman  tyi>e  is  seen  in  the  cir- 
cular temples  such  as  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome,  the  temple  of  the  Sibyl  at  Tivoli, 
the  temple  of  Vesta  at  Rome,  etc.  This 
style  of  architecture  was  introduced  by 
the  Romans  into  all  their  colonies  and 
provinces  —  vast  existing  remains  evi- 
dencing the  solid  character  of  the  build- 
ings. It  reached  its  highest  stage  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Augustus  (b.g.  27), 
and  after  the  translation  of  the  seat  of 
empire  to  Byzantium  it  degenerated  and 
ultimately  gave  place  to  a  debased  style. 

Boman  Candle,  *  ^^Pi  ^'  firework 

«wv.u«««««  <WM«««M^,  consisting  of  a  tube 
which  discharges  in  rapid  succession  a 
series  of  colored  stars  or  balls. 


the  Nicene  creed,  the  Athanasian,  and 
that  of  Pius  IV.  The  latter  added  the 
articles  on  transubstantiation,  invocation 
of  saints,  and  others  which  chiefly  dis- 
tinguish the  Roman  from  other  Christian 
communities.  The  d<M^as  of  the  im- 
maculate conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  papal  infallibility  are  recent  addi- 
tions. Roman  Catholics  believe  that  the 
mass  is  the  mystical  sacrifice  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  that  the  body  and 
blood  are  really  present  in  the  eucharist, 
and  that  under  either  kind  Christ  is  re- 
ceived whole  and  entire.  They  also  be- 
lieve in  purgatory,  that  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  the  saints  are  to  be  honored  and  in- 
voked, and  that  honor  and  veneration  are 
to  be  given  to  their  images.  Seven  sac- 
raments are  recognized,  viz. :  Baptism 
confirmation,  the  holy  eucharist^  penance. 
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extreme  unction,  holy  orders,  and  matri-  Street  probably  ran  from  London  to 
mony.  A  hard-and-fast  line  in  matters  Wroxeter.  The  Foss  ran  from  Seaton 
lelatinff  to  the  faith  is  drawn  between  in  Devonshire  to  Lincoln.  The  Icknield 
Vhat  is  of  doctrine  and  what  of  dls-  Way  ran  from  Iclingham,  near  Bury  St 
dpline.  Doctrine  is  what  was  taught  bj  Edmunds,  to  Cirencester  and  Gloucester. 
Christ  and  his  disciples;  discipline,  dif-  The  Ermine  Street  ran  through  the  Fen- 
ferent  rules,  laid  down  by  the  councils,  land  from  London  to  Lincoln.  Besides 
for  the  government  of  the  church,  the  these  four  great  lines,  which  were  long 
administration  of  sacraments,  and  the  of  great  importance  for  traffic,  there  were 
observances  and  practices  of  religion,  many  others.  For  usual  plan  of  Roman 
Fasting  and  penance  form  part  of  the  roads  see  Appian  Way. 
discipline.  The  clergy  of  the  church  in  S.Amaii  Wflllfl  certain  walls  or 
the  west  are  bound  by  a  vow  of  celibacy  *»^'"*"'**  ^  €»xxoj  ramparts  in  Britain 
taken  at  their  ordination  as  subdeacons.  constructed  by  the  Romans.  The  most 
The  clergy  of  those  Greek  and  Armenian  celebrated  of  these  is  the  wall  built  by 
churches  that  are  united  in  communion  Hadrian  (120  a.o.)  between  the  Tyne 
wit^  the  see  of  Rome  may  receive  orders  and  the  Sol  way.  It  was  further 
if  married^  but  mav  not  marry  after  strengthened  by  Severus,  and  hence  is 
ordination.  Under  the  generic  name  of  often  called  the  wall  of  Severus.  In 
Boman  Catholics  are  comprised  all  139  Lollius  Urbicus  built  a  second  wall 
churches  which  recognize  the  supremacy  or  northern  rampart  between  the  Forth 
of  the  Pope  of  Rome,  including  the  and  the  Clyde,  which  occupied  the  same 
United  Greeks,  Slavonians,  Ruthenians,  line  as  the  chain  of  forts  built  by 
Syrians,  Copts  and  Armenians.  The  Agricola  (a.d.  80-85).  It  is  known  as 
supreme  council  or  senate  of  the  Roman  the  wall  of  Antoninus.  These  walls 
Church  is  the  college  of  cardinals.  70  in  formed  the  northern  boundaries  of  the 
number,  who  are  the  advisers  of  tne  sov-  Roman  dominions  in  Britain,  and  were 
ereign,  and,  on  the  death  of  the  pontiff,  built  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  the 
elect  his  successor.  The  total  number  Picts  and  Scoto.  See  Antoninus,  Wall 
uf  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  of;  Sevenu,  WaU  of. 
Church  has  been  estimated  at  270}000,-  K/VTViftTiAA  (ro-mans'),  a  fictitious  nar- 
000,  about  5,600,000  being  in  Great  ^wmaiiuc  ^^^^  j^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  number  of  the  interest  of  which  turns  upon  inci- 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  United  States  is  dents  either  marvelous  or  uncommon, 
over  16,000,000.  In  Canada  the  mem-  The  name  is  derived  from  the  class  of 
hers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  lansruages  in  which  such  narratives  in 
number  2,000,000.  See  also  such  arti-  modem  times  were  first  widely  known 
des  as  OathoUo  Emancipation,  Concep-  and  circulated:  these  were  the  French, 
tion  {Immaculate),  InfaUihiUty,  Ma99,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  called  the  Romance 
Orders  (ReUgious),  Popes,  Papal  States,  Languages  (which  see).  (For  the  dis- 
Saints,  etc  tinction  between  romance  and  novel  see 
SiimAll  Cement  '^  dark-colored  hy-  the  article  Novel.)  The  earlier  medi- 
A»vjixcu&  \/vjix«^ui;|  ^rauiic  cement,  aeval  romances  of  Western  Europe  were 
which  hardens  very  quickly  and  is  very  metrical,  and  may  be  divided  into  two 
durable.  The  true  Roman  cement  is  a  classes  —  the  popular  epics  chanted  by 
fompound  of  poisuolana  and  lime  ground  strolling  minstrels,  and  the  more  elab- 
to  an  impalpable  powder  and  mixed  with  orate  and  artificial  poems  composed  and 
water  when  used.  Other  cements  bear-  sung  by  the  court  poets.  Both  classes 
ing  the  same  name  are  made  of  different  were  based  on  more  ancient  lays  treat- 
ingredients.  See  Cements.  ing  of  celebrated  heroes,  frequently 
AomAn  Law  ^^  ^*^  Law.  mingled  with  pagan  myths,  and  with  con- 
Awvjixau.  ^aw*  necting  passages  composed  by  the  re- 
Boman  Literature,  ^ee  Rome.  clters.  Hence  originated  a  series  of 
Mivjixau  .EJAv^xavux^.  ^pj^^^    grouped    arouud    some    renowned 

Boman  Numerals.    ®®®  AHthmetic  hero,  and  forming  a  cycle  of  romance. 

Awvoixnu  A^MoixvAnAs.  fj-jjg   romances  of  French  origin    {cKan- 

PAvnoTi  PAQtf^a    certain  ancient  roads  sons  de  geste)  form  a  large  and  interest- 

AOmaa  AOausi,   ^^  Britain  which  the  ing   body   of   literature.     Some   of    them 

Romans    left    behind    them.     Thev    were  reach  a  greater  length  than  20,000  lines, 

uniformly    raised    above    the    surface   of  These  romances  were  sung  by  wandering 

the    neighboring    land    and     ran    in    a  minstrels   (jongleurs)    to  the  sound  of  a 

straight    line    from    station    to    station,  kind    of    violin    {vielle).     Many    of    the 

The  four  great  Roman  roads  were  Wat-  reciters      wrote     their     own     chansons, 

ling      Street,      the     Fossway,      Icknield  while    others    bought    copies    from    the 

Street,     and     Ermine     Street.     Watling  original     composers.    The    chansons     4^ 
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cffvrfe  are  divided  into  three  cycles  —  that  as    the    Anflo-Saxon    or    Aiiflo-Danisli 

relating  to  CbarlemaKiie  and  his  peers ;  Beowulf,  the  old  German  yiMungeuiiedt 

the  Artharian«   or   that  concenied  with  the  romanoe  of  Hmv^h  ih€  Dune,  ete. 

KiniT  Arthur  and  his  knishts;  and  the  The  poetical  romance  was  snperaeded  by 

classical,  dealing  with  Troy,   Alexander  the    prose    lomance,    the    transformatko 

the  Great,  etc.    The  oldest  is  the  Chsn^  of   metrical    into   prose   romances   beinc 

•on  de  Roland,  dating  from  the  elerenth  partly  dae  to  the  invention  of  the  art 

century    and    treating   of    tlie   deeds    of  of  printing,  by  which  the  advantage  of 

Charleoiagne's     nephew     Roland.    Fens-  meter  for  purposes  of  recital  was  super- 

hran  or  FierahroM,  dating  from   the  be-  seded.    The  prose  narratiyes,   like   those 

giuning      of      the      thirteenth      century,  in  Ferse,  celebrated  Arthur,  Charlemagne, 

belongs  to  the  same  crcle.    Other  chan-  Amadis   de   Gaul,    and   other   heroes   of 

sons    worthy   of   mention   are:    Offier   le  chivalry.     The  word  is  used   In  modem 

iPanoU,   written   about  the  b^Elnning  of  times  to  signify  stories  of  adventure, 

the  thirteenth  century;  Renaud  de  Mon-  BimiAIlfie  T^Jkn^St^lL  ^^^lee  Ian- 
tauhan,  composed  in  the  thirteenth  cen-        it-hcthv^  *^"6"»6^^»     P>M^    ^^ 

tury;   Hnon  de  Bordeaux   (twelfth  cen-  Southern  Europe  which  owe  their  origin 

tury)  ;  Beuvet  d^Han9tonne$   (thirteenth  to  the  language  of  Rome  — the  Latin  — 

century,  the  British  Bevu  of  Hampton),  and  to  the  spread  of  Roman  dominion 

The  romances  of  the  Arthurian  cycle  owe  and  civilization.    They  include  the  Ital- 

tbeir  origin   to   the   lays   of   the   Welsh  ian,  French,  Provencal,  Spanish,  Portu- 

bards,  supposed  to  be  as  old  as  the  sixth  guese,  Roumanian,  and  Romansch.    Their 

and    seventh    centuries,    but    they    are  basis  was  not,  however,  the  classic  Latin 

directly  based  on   the  Latin  History  of  of    literature,    but    the    popular    Roman 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  which  was  versified  language  —  the   Lingua   Romana  ruttiea 

in  French  by  Wace   (1155-58)   and  am-  spoken  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  colonists, 

plified    and    translated    into   English    by  and  others,  and  variously  modified  by  un- 

Layamon  about  12(H.    Gne  of  the  most  educated  speakers   of  the  different  peo- 

prollfic  of  Arthurian   poets   is   Chr^en  pies  among  whom  it  became  the  general 

de     Troyes     (bom     about     1140).    His  means  of  coomiunlcation.    In  all  of  these 

poem  Li  Chevalier  an  Lyon  Is  the  Twain  tongues  Latin  is  the  chief  ingredient,  and 

and    Oaicain    in    Ritson's    English    Met-  a  knowledge  of  Latin  helps  very  greatly 

rical    Romances.     Another   poem   belong-  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  them. 

Ing  to  this  cycle  is  the  Morte  d' Arthur  T^ninaTiMi   (r6-man'es),  Gbobqb  John, 

(fourteenth     century).    The     Arthurian  **v""*"^»  biologist,  bora  at  Kingston, 

romance  spread  from  France  to  Provence,  Canada,  in  1848;  died  in  1894.    He  was 

Spain,   Italy,   and   the   Netherlands,   and  educated    at    (Cambridge   University,    be- 

was    again    transplanted    into    Enaland.  came   Fullerian  professor   In   the   Royal 

The    most    important    romance    of    the  Institution,  London,  and  In  1890  removed 

classical  cycle  is  Le  Romant  d*  AUsandre,  to  Gxford,  where  he  founded  a  Romanes 

written   by    Lambert   li   Tors  and   Alix-  lectureship.     In   scientific  views   he  was 

ander  de  Bemay  in  the  twelfth  century;  an     advanced     Darwinian,     giving     bis 

it   contains    upwards   of    20,000   twelve-  ideas    on    this    subject    in    Darwin    and 

Ky liable      lines.       This      chanson      first  After   Darwin,    He    also    wrote   Mental 

brought  the  Alexandrine  line  into  vogue  Evolution,  Animal  Intelligence,  etc 

^rAi%ui^n,^:  to'S^  •w.t»1^  Eomanesque    Architecture 

lines,  dates  from  the  fourteenth  century.  (  ro-man -esk' ),  a  general  and  rather 
The  chief  poem  of  the  Trojan  section  is  vague  term  applied  to  the  styles  of 
the  Troie  of  Benoist  de  St  More,  an  architecture  which  prevailed  in  West- 
Anglo-Norman  poet  of  the  twelfth  cen-  em  Europe  from  the  fifth  to  the 
tury.  This  chronicle  consists  of  up-  twelfth  century.  The  Romanesque  may 
wards  of  ;M),000  octosyllabics,  and  was  be  separated  into  two  divisions:  (a) 
translated  into  Dutch  and  German  verse  the  debased  Roman,  in  use  from  the 
In  the  thirteenth  century.  Founded  fifth  to  the  eighth  century;  and  (6) 
upon  it  was  the  Latin  Hittoria  Trojana  the  later  Romanesque  of  the  eighth  to  the 
of  Guldo  de  Colonna,  which  was  trans-  twelfth  century,  which  comprises  the 
lated  into  most  European  languages.  Lombard,  Rhenish  or  German  and  Nor- 
It  was  turned  into  English  and  Scotch  man  styles.  The  former  is  character- 
verse  no  fewer  than  four  times.  The  ized  by  a  pretty  close  imitation  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  these  is  Lydgate's  features  of  Roman,  with  changes  in  the 
Troye-Boke  (1414-20).  Besides  the  ro-  mode  of  their  application  and  distribu- 
mances  dealing  with  the  subjects  men-  tion;  the  latter,  while  based  on  Roman 
tioned,  we  find  also  a  class  in  which  form,  is  Gothic  in  spirit,  has  a  pre- 
explofts  of  Teutonic  heroes  are  celebrated,  dominance   of  vertical   lines,  and   intru- 
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Bomans 


duces    a    number    of    new    features    and 

freatly  modifies  others.  To  the  former 
elong  especially  chorcheB  of  the  basilica 
type  (see  BtuUica)  in  various  cities  of 
Italy,  as  also  a  number  of  circular 
churches,  and  many  of  these  buildings 
have  a  certain  affinity  to  the  Byzantine 
<ype  of  architecture.  (See  Bvzaniine.) 
The  semicircular  arch  is  used  throughout 
the  entire  period,  and  the  general  ex- 
pression of  the  buildings  is  rather  severe. 
It  assumes  different  phases  in  different 
countries.     In    Romanesque    churches    of 


simple  decoration ;  the  capitals  of  cushion 
form,  sometimes  plain,  at  others  en^ 
riched  with  various  ornaments  peculiar 
to  the  style.  Externally,  roofs  of  modr 
erate  pitch,  towers  square  or  octagonal, 
low  or  of  moderate  elevation,  and  with 
terminations  of  pyramidal  character; 
windows  round-headed  and  without  muU 
lions;  doorways  moderately  recessed  and 
highly  decorated  with  the  cable,  chevron, 
and  other  distinctive  ornaments;  ar- 
cades much  employed  for  decoration,  fre- 
quently by  a  continuous  series  round  the 


n 

:A 

End  View  and  PUn  of  Romanesque  Church  of  Laach  (Bheniah  Pmaaia). 


the  ninth  and  the  eleventh  century  the 
prevailing  features  are:  that  in  plan 
the  upper  limb  of  the  cross  is  short 
and  terminated  by  a  semicircle  or  semi- 
octagonal  apse;  the  transepts  frequently 
short  and  often  rounded  externally;  the 
walls   very   thick,    without   buttresses   or 


Romanesque  Ornament. 

with  buttresses  having  very  slight  pro- 
jection; the  pillars  thick,  sometimes 
simply  cylindrical  or  clustered  in  large 
masses,    and    either    plain    or    with    but 


upper  part  of  the  apse  and  round  the 
upper  parts  of  transepts  also,  when 
the  transepts  are  rounded  externally. 
The  principal  front  is  frequently  flat 
and  decorated  with  arcades  in  succes- 
sive rows  from  the  apex  of  the  roof  till 
just  above  the  portals,  producing  a  rich 
effect,  as  at  Pisa  Cathedral.  See  Lom- 
bard Architecture  and  Norman  Archi- 
tecture, and  the  general  article  Architec- 
ture. 

PAtnfl.no  (rO-ma'nO),  Giuuo.  See 
JVUmanu    ^^^,^  Romano. 

UnmtLnti  (ro-mtt^),  a  town  of  S.  B. 
ArOmaus  France,  dep.  DrOme,  10  miles 
northeast  of  Valence,  picturesauely  situ- 
ated on  the  Is^re.  It  has  walls  flanked 
with  towers,  an  interesting  church,  and 
manufactures  of  cottons,  etc.  Pop  13,- 
222. 
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Unman  a  (rO'mans),  Epistub  to  the,  reigns  being  as  follows:  Romulus,  75^ 
XMIlimaB  the  most  elaborate,  and,  in  a  716  ac;  Numa  Pompilius,  716-676; 
doctrinal  point  of  view,  the  most  im-  TuUus  Hostilius,  674r-642;  Ancus  Mar- 
portant  composition  of  St.  Paul.  It  sets  tins,  642-618;  L.  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
forth  that  the  gospel  doctrine  of  justi-  618-^78;  Servins  Tullius,  578-^34;  and 
fication  by  faith  is  a  power  unto  salva-  Tarquinius  Superbus,  534-609.  The  last 
tion  to  all  men,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  three  were  of  Etruscan  origin,  pointing 
The  writer  then  deplores  the  rejection  of  to  a  temporary  supremacy  at  feast  of 
the  Jews,  and  in  the  practical  part  Etrurta  over  Rome, 
admonishes  the  Romans  to  exercise  the  From  the  commencement  of  Roman 
Tarious  gifts  bestowed  upon  each  in  a  history  the  people  are  found  divided  into 
spirit  of  love  and  humility;  he  especially  two  classes,  the  patricians  or  aristocracy 
urges  the  strong  to  l>ear  with  the  weak,  (a  kind  of  oligarchy),  and  the  plebeians 
and  concludes  with  various  salutations  or  common  people,  besides  a  class  called 
and  directions.  In  modern  times  doubts  clientSf  immediate  dependents  of  the  pa- 
have  been  thrown  upon  the  authenticity  tricians.  All  political  power  was  in  the 
of  the  concluding  portion  of  this  epistle,  hands  of  the  natricians.  AH  matters 
some  critics  regarding  the  whole  of  of  importance  nad  to  be  laid  before 
chapter  zvi,  as  spurious.  them  in  their  comitia  curiaia  or  assem* 
'RftTnil.miftli  (rO-mansh')t  Rumonsgh,  bly,  in  which  they  yoted  by  divisions 
Airvjiiciriisvii  ^^^  ^i  ^jjg  Romance  fam-  called  curies.  (See  Comitia.)  From 
ily  of  languages,  spoken  in  parts  of  and  by  them  also  were  elected  the  mem- 
Switzerland  (Orisons),  the  Tvrol,  etc.  bers  of  the  senate  or  council  of  the 
In  some  parts  it  is  known  as  the  Ladin^  elders,  as  it  may  be  called,  which  advised 
that  is  IjBtin,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  king.  By  reforms  instituted  by  Ser- 
it.  The  literature  is  mainly  religious.  vius  Tullius  the  way  was  at  least  pre- 
S^mftlltifi  (r6-man'tik),  a  term  used  pared  for  altering  this  state  of  affairs. 
Arviuiu&ifxv  jjj  literature  as  contradis-  He  introduced  a  division  of  all  the  peo- 
ti^guished  to  antique  or  classic.  The  pie,  according  to  their  property,  into 
name  romantic  school  was  assumed  about  five  dosses^  and  these  again  into  cen- 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  turies.  With  the  first  or  highest  class 
by  a  number  of  young  poets  and  critics  was  sometimes  reckoned  a  body  called 
in  Germany,  the  Schlegels,  Novalis,  equites  or  horsemen,  but  these  were  some- 
Tieck,  etc.,  whose  efforts  were  directed  times  regarded  as  above  all  the  classes, 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  artificial  rhetoric  The  lowest  section  of  the  people,  called 
and  unimaginative  pedantry  of  the  proletarii,  were  sometimes  reckoned  as  a 
French  school  of  poetry.  The  name  is  sixth  class,  and  sometimes  as  forming 
also  given  to  a  similar  school  which  part  of  the  fifth.  Thus  originated  a  new 
arose  in  France  between  twenty  and  assembly,  the  comitia  centuriata,  which 
thirty  years  later,  and  which  had  a  included  plebeians  as  well  as  patricians, 
long  struggle  for  supremacy  with  the  though  the  latter  had  the  great  preponder- 
older  classu)  school.  Victor  Hugo,  La-  ance.  The  plebeians  got  also  an  assem- 
martine,  etc.,  were  the  leaders.  bly  of  their  own  with  certain  limited 
pATtiA  (rOm;  Latin,  Roma),  the  most  powers,  the  comitia  tributa,  in  which 
^^^  famous  nation  of  ancient  times,  they  met  by  local  divisions  called  tribes, 
originally  comprising  little  more  than  The  last  of  the  kings,  Tarquinius  Su- 
the  city  of  Rome  (see  next  article),  perbus,  by  his  tyrannical  government  ex- 
later  an  empire  embracing  a  great  part  cited  the  hatred  of  all  classes,  and  this 
of  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  and  Western  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  by  an  act 
Asia.  The  origin  of  Rome  is  generally  of  violence  perpetrated  bjr  his  youngest 
assigned  to  the  year  763  B.C.,  at  which  son  Sextus.  (See  Lucretia.)  The  peo- 
time  a  band  of  Latins,  one  of  the  peoples  pie  then  rose  in  rebellion,  and  abolished 
of  Central  Italy,  founded  a  small  town  forever  the  kingly  government  (609  b.  c). 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  about  Upon  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  the 
16  miles  from  the  sea,  the  population  royal  power  was  intrusted  to  one  man 
being  subsequently  augmentea  by  the  who  held  it  for  a  year,  and  was  called 
addition  of  Sabines  and  Etruscans.  The  dictator.  Afterwards  two  yearly  ofllcers, 
weight  of  tradition  places  it  beyond  called  at  first  prators,  afterwards  con- 
doubt  that  in  the  earliest  period  the  gov-  sulsy  wielded  the  highest  executive  power 
emment  of  Rome  was  an  elective  mon-  in  the  state  both  in  civil  and  military 
archy,  the  king  being  chosen  by  an  as-  affairs. 

sembly  of  patres    (fathers)   or  heads  of  Almost    all    political    power    still    re- 

families  who  formed  the  senate.    Accord-  mained  with  the  patricians,  however,  and 

Ing  to  tradition  these  kings  were  seven  for  more  than  200  years  the  internal  his- 

In  number,  their  names  and  traditionr*  torv  of  Rome  is  inainly  composed  of  tht 
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endeavors  of  the  plebeians  to  place  them- 
selvies  on  a  political  equality  with  the 
patricians.  In  494  B.C.  the  plebeians 
succeeded  in  securing  a  measure  of  jus^ 
tice.  Two  magistrates  called  tribunes 
were  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the  ple- 
beians. Their  persons  were  inviolable; 
and  they  had  the  right  of  protecting 
every  plebeian  asainst  injustice  on  the 
part  of  an  official.  Later  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  senate,  where  thev  had.  the 
right  of  vetoing  resolutions  and  prevent- 
ing them  from  becoming  law.  Their 
number  was  afterwards  increased  to  five, 
and  finally  to  ten.  The  tribunes,  through 
ignorance  of  the  laws,  which  were  kept 
secret  by  the  patricians,  were  often 
thwarted  in  their  endeavors  to  aid  the 
plebeians.  The  plebs  demanded  the  pub- 
lication of  the  laws,  and  at  last  the  sen- 
ate yielded.  It  was  agreed  that  in  place 
of  the  regular  magistrates  ten  men  (de- 
cemviri)  should  be  nominated,  with  un- 
limited power  to  govern  the  state  and 
prepare  a  code  of  written  laws.  These 
men  entered  on  office  in  451  B.O.,  and  in 
the  first  year  of  office  they  had  compiled 
ten  tables  of  laws,  and  to  these  in  the 
second  year  they  added  other  two  tables, 
making  ifp  the  famouF  Laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  But  when  the  second 
year  had  elapsed,  and  the  object  for 
which  they  had  been  appointed  was  ac- 
complished, they  refusea  to  lay  down 
their  office,  and  were  only  forced  to  do 
BO  by  an  insurrection.  The  immediate 
occasion  of  this  rising  was,  according  to 
the  well-known  story  made  popular  by 
Macaulay  in  his  lay  of  Virffiniat  an  act 
of  infamy  attempted  by  one  of  the  ten. 
(See  Appius  Claudius,)  After  the  over- 
throw of  the  decemvirate  two  chief  ma|;is- 
trates  were  reappointed,  but  the  title 
was  now  changed  from  praetors  to  consuls 
(449  B.O.).  In  444  another  change  was 
made  by  the  appointment  of  military  trib- 
unes with  consular  power  (from  three 
to  six  or  even  eight  in  number),  who 
might  take  the  place  of  the  consuls.  To 
this  office  both  classes  of  the  community 
were  eligible,  although  it  was  not  till 
400  B.C.  that  a  plebeian  was  actually 
elected.  In  443  B.C.  a  new  patrician  of- 
fice, that  of  censor,  was  created.  (See 
Censor,)  No  plebeian  was  censor  till 
351  B.O. 

During  this  period  of  internal  conflict 
Rome  was  engaged  in  defensive  wars, 
chiefly  with  the  .^B3quians  and  Volscians, 
who  lived  close  by.  With  these  wars  are 
connected  the  legends  and  traditions  of 
Ck>riolanus,  the  extermination  of  the 
Fabii,  and  the  saving  of  the  Roman  army 
by  Cincinnatus.  (See  Coriolanus,  Fabit, 
find  Cincinnatus.)     Towards  the  end  of 


the  fifth  century  B.O.,  after  extending 
her  territory  to  the  south,  Rome  turned 
her  arms  against  Etruria  in  the  north. 
For  ten  years  (405-896)  the  important 
city  of  Veii  is  said  to  have  been  be- 
sieged, till  in  the  latter  year  it  was 
taken  by  Camillus,  and  the  capture  of 
this  city  was  followed  by  the  submission 
of  all  the  other  towns  in  the  south  of 
Etruria.  But  just  at  this  point  Rome 
was  thrown  back  again  by  a  total  defeat 
and  rout  on  the  banks  of  the  Allia,  a 
small  stream  about  11  miles  N.  of  Rome, 
and  the  capture  and  destruction  of  the 
city  by  the  Qauls  in  390  B.c.  After  the 
Gauls  retired  with  their  booty  the  dt^ 
was  hastily  reconstructed,  but  the  desti- 
tution and  suffering  of  the  jneople  ren- 
dered domestic  tranquillity  impossible. 
After  a  struggle,  however,  the  Licinian 
laws  were  adopted  in  867,  the  plebeians 
being  now  admitted  to  the  consulship, 
and  a  fairer  distribution  of  public  lands 
being  brought  about. 

During  the  period  348-264  Rome  was 
engaged  in  many  important  wars,  the 
chief  of  which  were  the  four  Samnite 
wars,  the  great  Latin  war,  the  war  with 
the  Greek  cities  of  Southern  Italy,  and 
the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  the  invader  of  Italy 
from  Greece.  The  chief  events  of  this 
protracted  struggle  were  the  defeat  of 
the  Romans  by  the  Samnites  under  Pon- 
tius at  the  Caudine  Forks,  and  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Romans  under  the  yoke  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  subjugation  (321 
B.C.) ;  the  defeat  of  the  Samnites,  Urn- 
brians,  Etruscans,  and  Gauls  at  Senti- 
num  (295  B.c.)  ;  and  the  final  defeat  of 
Pyrrhus  at  Beneventum  (275  B.O.).  In 
272  B.O.  the  city  and  fortress  of  Taren- 
tum  surrendered  to  the  Romans,  and  tlie 
defeat  of  the  Sallentini  in  Calabria  (266) 
made  the  Romans  masters  of  all  Italy 
south  of  the  Rubicon  and  Macra. 

Rome,  having  had  leisure  to  conquer 
Italy,  now  felt  at  liberty  to  contend  for 
the  possession  of  Sicily,  at  this  time  al- 
most entirely  under  the  dominion  of  the 
great  maritime  power  of  Carthage.  An 
opportunity  for  interfering  in  Sicilian 
affairs  was  easily  found,  and  in  264  b.o. 
the  First  Punic  or  Carthaginian  war  be- 
gan. It  lasted  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  caused  the  loss  of  three  large 
fleets  to  the  Romans,  and  the  defeat  nf 
a  Roman  army  under  Regulus  in  Africa; 
but  in  241  a  great  victory  over  the  Car- 
thaginian fleet  caused  the  latter  power 
to  sue  for  peace.  This  was  finally  con- 
cluded on  the  conditions  that  Carthage 
should  give  up  Sicily,  and  pav  a  great 
sum  as  a  war  indemnity.  The  larger 
western  part  of  Sicily  became  the  ftrsi 
Roman    province;    the    smaller    eastem 
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part  cootinued   nnder  the  sapreinacy  of  Great  of  Srria  had  be«o  defeated  by  the 

the  Greek  dtj  Sjracnse,  whicb  was  al-  ^*— ^**    (190   BX.)    aad   part  of  Aaa 

lied  to  Rome.    The  swaj  of  Ronie  waa  Minor  broogfat  into  Taanlace  to  Roane. 


swaj  of  Rone  waa  Minor  broogfat  into  Taanlace 

alto  extended  orer  all  the  lahuida  whUk  In  the  cast  Rome  faitricQed  vhere 

Carthage  had  poowMtd  in  the  Mediter-  conhi.  and  foo^  when  the  waa  com- 

ranean.    About   the  aame  time  tiie  Ro-  peilcd*  and  1^  diaocganising  states  nude 

^  ^       ■  er  dependencies  and 


wrested    the    isbuid    of    Corqrim  them  fint  her  demndenciei  and  tlien  her 

(Corfo)    and    some    coast    towns    from  pronnoes.    In  190  KjC.  she  received  by 

the    piratical    Illyrians.     From    226    to  beqoest  the  dominions  of  Attains  III  of 

222  ILC.  they  were  engaged  in  a  more  Peigamoa     (Mysia,    Lydia,    Gaiia*    and 

difficult   war  with   the  Gaols   inhabiting  Plirygia),    whi^   was    formed    into    the 

the  Po  iMutiii :  but  the  Romans  were  again  province  of  Asia. 

MiccMsfuU  and  the  Gallic  territory  waa  By  this  time  strife  between  different 

reduced  to  a  Roman  provioce  nnder  the  rlsiaes    witiiin    Rome    again    Iwgan    to 

name  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  (Ganl  on  this  be  bitter,  bat  it  was  now  not  between 

side  the  Alps).  patricians    snd    plebeiana,    bat    between 

Meanwhile  the  Carthaginiana  had  been  rich    and    poor.    The    conqoests    wliich 


making  considerable  conquests  in  Spain.  Iiad  been  made,  and  the  Inciative  posts 
which  awalMned  the  alarm  and  enry  oc  wlii^  were  now  to  be  bad.  as  w^  as 
the  Romans,  and  induced  them  to  enter  the  wide  field  generally  available  for 
into  a  defensive  alliance  with  the  Greek  money-making,  hid  prodnced  a  wealthy 
colony  of  Saguntom,  near  the  east  coast  privileged  class  partlv  ifiaisfing  of  patn- 
of  that  oountrv.  In  221  ba  Hannibal,  cians,  partly  of  plebemns.  without  boiefit- 
the  son  of  Hamllcar  Baxca,  who  had  ing  the  other  dasses  of  the  dtisens^  The 
bravely  and  akilfuUy  maintained  the  agrarian  laws  which  forseerly  protected 
Garths^ian  arms  in  Sicily,  and  had  af-  the  people  were  generally  nnobaerved, 
terwards  founded  and  in  grait  part  estab-  great  landed  estatea  were  accnmnlated  in 
lisbed  a  Carthaginian  empire  in  Spain,  few  handa,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  land 
socceeded  to  the  command  of  the  Cartha-  by  swaxms  of  alaves  left  war  the  only 
ginian  forces.    The  taking  of  Sagnntiun,  occupation    of    the   qitisettS.    ^ns    vast 

mmibcfB 


a  city  allied  to  Rome,  occasioned  the  sec-  numbefs  of  the  middle  dam  of  dtiaens 
ond  Punic  war,  during  which  Hannibal   were    reduced    to    absolute    want. 


traversed   Gaul,   crossed   the   Alps,   and  driven    from    their    homea.    To    remedy 

invaded    luly.    The    war   oontinned    in  this  the  two  Grscdd,  llberins  and  Caius, 

Italy  for  fifteen  years    (218-204  BjC.)  ;  sncceasively   proposed   measures   for   the 

and  was  carried  on  with  consummate  gen-  better  distrilHition  of  the  land,  and  in 

eralship  on  the  part  of  Hannibal,  who  in-  general   for   the   relief   of  the  destitute 

flicted  on  the  Komans  one  of  the  moat  classee.    They  thus  incurred  the  violent 


dissstroos  defeau  they  ever  sustained,  at  hatred  of  the  nobles  or  men  of  positkn, 
Canne,  in  216  bx.    This  great  man  waa  and  both  of  them  lost  their  lives  in  the 


ill   supported    by   his   country,   and   the  party  struggles  that  ensued  (in  13S  and 

war  terminated  In  favor  of  the  Romana  121  n.c.  respectively), 
through   the  defeat  of   Hannibal   by   P.       Previously    to    this    the   Ronmns    hsd 

Comeiius  Scipio  at  Zama  in  Africa  in  202  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Greek  colony 

B.C.     (See   HaumiUL)     One   of   the   re-  of  Maasilia  (Marsdilcs),  and  in  aid  of 

sulu   was   that   the   power  of  (Carthage  their  allies  thev  were  twice  called  in  to 

was    broken   and    Spain    practically   be-  quell  the  neighboring  Gallic  tribes  (first 

came  a  Hooian  possession.     Upper  Italy  In  154  B.C.,  and  next  in  125  BjC).    On 

was  alKO  sgain  subjugated,  and  Transpa-  the  aeoond  occasion,  after  putting  down 

dane  Gaul  acquired.    A  third  Pmiic  war  the  (Sauls  (125-123)  they  kept  possession 

broke  out  on  slight  pretext  in  149  blo,  of  the  conquered  country,  and  made  this 

and  euded  in  146  in  the  capture  of  Otr-  part  of  Gaul  a  Roman  province   (Prov- 

thage  by  Scipio    (the  younger)    after  a  incia  Crallia  —  Provence).    The  next  war 

severe  Kt  niggle,  and  the  conversion  of  the  was  In  Africa,  with  Jugurtha,  who  had 

Carthaginian  territory  into  the  province  usurped    the    throne    of  Niunidia,    and 

of  Africa.  against   whom   the   assistance   of   Rome 

Philip    y   of   Macedonia   had   favored  had  been  asked.    It  was  brought  to  an 

Hannibal,  and  thus  gave  Rome  a  pretext  end  by  Cains  Marina,  who  had  risen  from 

to   mix   in   Grecian   affairs.    The   result  an  obscure  rank  to  the  consulship   (104 

was  that  Maoedouia  was  made  a  Roman  B.C.).    Marios  also  repelled  invanons  of 

-province   (148  B.C.),  while  in  the  same  the  province  of  Gaul  by  the  Cimbri  and 

year    that    Carthage    fell    Corinth    was  Tentones  in  102-101  &a    A  serious  war, 

sacked,   sod   soon  after  Greece  was  or-  almost  of  the  nature  of  a  dvil  war,  fol- 

gsnixed  into  the  province  of  Achaia.    (See  lowed   with   the   Roman   allies   in   Italy, 

Qreece,)      Previously       Antiochus       the  who  rose  in  90  B.C.  to  demand  the  right 
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of  equal  citizenship  with  the  people  of 
Borne.  This  war,  known  as  tne  Social 
war,  lasted  for  two  years  (90^88  &G.), 
and  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  Romans, 
who,  however,  found  it  advisable  to  con- 
cede the  franchise  to  the  Italian  tribes  to 
prevent  another  rising. 

This  war  had  been  concluded  by  Sulla, 
between  whom  and  Marius  great  rivalry 
prevailed;  and  now  sprang  up  the  first 
Roman  civil  war,  a  struggle  between  the 
party  of  Marius  (the  people)  and  that  of 
Sulla  (the  nobles).  SulUi,  the  consul 
for  88,  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for 
Asia  to  attack  Mithrldates,  king  of  Pon- 
tus,  a  war  that  promised  both  glory  and 
treasure.  Marius  was  eager  for  the 
same  command,  and  through  intrigue  on 
his  behalf  the  populace  deprived  Sulla 
of  the  chief  command  and  gave  it  to 
Marius.  Thereupon,  Sulla  marched  on 
Rome  with  his  lesions,  forced  Marius  to 
flee  to  Africa,  and  then  proceeded  to  the 
Mithridatic  war.  In  his  absence  Marius 
returned,  wreaked  a  bloody  vengeance  on 
the  partisans  of  his  rival,  and  died  after 
being  appointed  consul  for  the  seventh 
time  (86  ac).  Three  years  later  Sulki 
came  back  from  Asia,  having  brought 
the  Mithridatic  war  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion,  and  now  felt  himself  at  lib- 
erty to  take  his  revenge  on  the  Marian 
party  for  the  atrocities  of  which  it  had 
been  guilty  towards  his  own  party  in  his 
absence;  and  he  took  it  in  full  measure. 
Four  thousand  of  his  op^nents  he  caused 
to  be  massacred  in  the  circus  in  one  day ; 
and  then  got  rid  of  all  the  chief  men  of 
the  democratic  party  bv  proscription. 
He  was  now  appointed  dictator  for  an 
unlimited  term  (81  B.C.),  and  as  such 
passed  a  series  of  measures  the  general 
object  of  which  was  to  restore  to  the  con- 
stitution its  former  aristocratic  or  oli- 
garchical character.  In  the  l>eginning  of 
49  B.C.  Sulla  retired  into  private  life,  and 
he  died  in  the  year  following. 

The  man  who  now  came  most  promi- 
nently before  the  public  eye  was  Pompey, 
one  of  Sulla's  generals.  His  first  im- 
portant achievement  was  the  subjugation 
of  the  remnant  of  the  democratic  or 
Marian  party  that  had  gathered  round 
Sertorius  in  Spain  (76-72  B.G.).  On  his 
return  to  Italy  he  extinguished  all  that 
remained  of  an  insurrection  of  slaves, 
already  crushed  by  Crassus  (71),  and 
in  70  B.C.  was  consul  alon|;  with  Crassus. 
In  67  B.C.  he  drove  the  pirates  from  the 
Mediterranean,  and  afterwards  reduced 
Cilicia,  which  he  made  into  a  Roman 
province.  He  was  then  appointed  to  con- 
tinue the  war  that  had  been  renewed 
against  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus, 
whom   ha  finally  subdued,  forming  part 


of  his  dominions  in  Asia  Minor  into  a 
Roman  province,  and  distributing  the 
rest  among  kinf  s  who  were  the  vassals 
of  Rome.  In  64  ex.  Pompey  put  an  end 
to  the  dynasty  of  the  Seleuclds  in  Syria, 
and  converted  their  kingdom  into  a  prov- 
ince, and  in  63  B.C.  advanced  southwards 
into  Judea,  which  he  made  tributary  to 
Rome.  All  these  arrangements  were 
made  by  him  on  his  own  authority.  Ir 
the  very  year  in  which  they  were  com- 
pleted a  member  of  the  aristocratic  party, 
the  great  orator  Cicero,  had  earned  great 
distinction  by  detecting  and  frustrating 
the  Catilinanan  conspiracy.  (See  Cati- 
line,) 

Only  three  years  after  these  events  (60 
B.C.)  a  union  took  place  at  Rome  of  great 
importance  in  the  history  immediately 
subsequent  Caius  Julias  Cesar,  a  man 
of  aristocratic  family  who  had  attached 
himself  to  the  democratic  party  and  had 
become  very  popular,  joined  Pompey  and 
Crassus  in  what  is  called  the  ftr$t  irium- 
viraie^  and  practically  the  three  took  the 
government  of  Rome  into  their  own 
hands.  On  the  part  of  Cssar,  who  was 
now  elected  consul,  this  was  the  first  step 
in  a  career  which  culminated  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  zepublic,  and  his  own  ele- 
vation to  the  position  of  sovereign  of 
the  empire.  After  the  death  of  Crassus 
(53  &0.)  came  a  struggle  for  supreme 
power  between  Cesar  and  Pompey. 
Caesar  had  gained  great  glory  by  the  con- 
quest of  Gaul,  but  now  at  Pompey*s  in- 
stigation was  called  on  to  resign  nis  com- 
mand and  disband  his  army.  Upon  this 
he  entered  Italy,  Pompey  fled  into  Greece, 
and  the  short  civil  war  of  49-48  B.C., 
and  the  great  battle  of  Pharsalia  in  the 
latter  year,  decided  the  struggle  ini 
Ciesar's  favor.  Pompey's  army  was  ut- 
terly routed;  he  himself  was  compelled 
to  nee,  and  having  gone  to  Egypt  was 
there  murdered.  In  a  short  time  Ciesar 
utterly  subdued  the  remains  of  the  Pom- 
peian  party  and  became  virtually  king  in 
Rome  though  he  did  not  assume  the  title. 
Csesar  was  assassinated  by  republicans  in 
44  B.C.,  and  the  main  result  of  the  con- 
spiracy by  which  he  fell  was  that  the 
first  place  in  Rome  had  again  to  be 
contested.  The  competitors  this  time 
were  Octavianus,  the  grand-nephew  and 
adopted  son  of  C!!iesar,  then  only  nine- 
teen, and  Mark  Antony,  one  of  Caesar's 
generals.  In  43  B.c.  these  two  formed  with 
Lepidus  what  is  known  as  the  second  iri' 
umviraie;  and  after  avenging  the  death 
of  CJfesar  and  putting  an  end  to  the  re- 
publican party  in  the  battle  of  Philippi 
(42),  Octavian  and  Antony,  casting  off 
Lepidus,  who  was  a  weakling,  divided  the 
empire  between  them,  the  former  faking 
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Rome  and  the  West  and  the  latter  the 
Baat  In  ten  yean,  in  consequence  of 
Ant<M^*8  obseBsion  by  Cleopatra  of 
Enrpt,  war  broke  oat  between  the  two. 
and  in  the  naval  battle  of  Actium  (31 
B.G.)  Antony  was  defeated,  and  the  whole 
Roman  world  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  con- 
queror, Egypt  being  also  now  incorpora- 
ted. Not  lone  after  this  Octavian  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Augustus,  the  name 
by  which  V  he  is  known  m  history  as  the 
first  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

In  his  administration  of  the  empire 
Augustus  acted  with  great  judgment, 
ostensibly  adhering  to   most   of   the   re- 

Eublican  forms  of  government,  though 
e  contrived  in  course  of  time  to  obtain 
for  himself  all  the  offices  of  highest  au- 
thority. The  reign  of  Augustus  is  chiefly 
remarkable  as  the  golden  age  of  Roman 
literature,  but  it  was  a  reign  also  of  con- 

Jinest  and  territorial  acquisition.  Be- 
ore  the  annexation  of  Egypt  Pannonia 
had  been  added  to  the  Roman  dominions 
(35  B.C.),  and  by  the  subsequent  conquest 
of  Mcesia,  Noricum,  Rh«tia,  and  Vinde- 
licia,  the  Ronuin  frontier  was  extended 
to  the  DanulM  along  its  whole  course. 
Gaul  and  Spain  also  were  now  finally  and 
completely  subdued.  The  empire  of 
Augustus  thus  stretched  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Euphrates,  and  from  the  Rhine 
and  the  Danube  to  the  deserts  of  Africa. 
This  emperor  died  in  14  a.d.  His  reign 
is  above  all  memorable  for  the  birth  of 
Christ  in  &o.  4. 

Augustus  was  followed  by  a  series  of 
emperors  forming,  when  he  and  Julias 
(^esar  are  included,  the  sovereigns  known 
as  the  Twelve  Ctnare.  The  names  of  his 
successors  and  the  dates  of  their  deaths 
are:  Tiberius.  37  A.D.;  Caligula,  41; 
Claudius,  54;  Nero,  68;  Ckilba,  60;  Otho, 
69;  ViteUius,  69;  Vespasian,  79;  Titus, 
81;  and  Domitian,  96.  Most  of  these 
were  sensual  and  bloodthirsty  tyrants, 
Vespasian  and  his  son  Titus  being  the 
chief  exceptions.  Vespasian's  reign  was 
Doted  for  the  taking  and  destruction  of 
Jerusalem;  that  of  Titus  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  cities  of  Pomoeii  and  Hercu- 
laneum  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  (a.d. 
79).  After  Titus  his  tyrannical  brother 
Domitian  reigned  till  his  death  by  assassi- 
nation in  AJK  96,  when  an  aged  senator, 
Nerva,  was  proclaimed  as  his  successor. 

Nervals  reign  was  short  (96-98)  but 
beneficent,  and  he  was  followed  by  four 
emperors,  Trajan,  Hadrian^  Antoninus 
Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  together 
reigned  for  more  than  eighty  years,  and 
under  whom  the  countries  making  up  the 
Roman  Empire  enjoyed  in  common  more 
good  government,  peace,  and  prosperity 
than  ever  before  or  after.    Trajan   (9&- 


117)  was  a  warlike  prince,  and  added 
several  provinces  to  the  Etoman  Empire. 
Hadrian  (117-138;,  the  adopted  son  of 
Trajan,  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
internal  affairs  of  ills  empire.  It  was  in 
his  reign  that  the  southern  Roman  wall, 
or  rampart  between  the  Tyne  and  the 
Solway  Firth,  was  erected.  Antoninus 
Pius  (138-161)  was  likewise  the  adopted 
son  of  his  predecessor.  In  bis  reign  the 
northern  wall  iu  Britain,  between  the 
Forth  and  Clyde,  was  constructed.  The 
next  emperor,  Marcus  Aurelius  (161-180), 
was  both  the  son-in-law  and  the  adopted 
son  of  Antoninus  Pius.  He  combined  the 
qualities  of  a  philosopher  with  those  of 
an  able  and  energetic  ruler. 

Commodus  (180-192).  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Aurelius,  inherited  none  of  his 
father's  good  qualities,  and  his  reign, 
from  which  Gibbon  dates  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  presents  a  complete 
contrast  to  those  of  the  five  preceding 
emperors.  Durhig  his  reign  an  era  of 
military  despotism  ensued.  The  preto- 
rian  guard  (the  imperial  body-guard)  be- 
came virtually  the  real  sovereigns,  while 
the  armies  of  the  provinces  declared  for 
their  favorite  officers,  and  the  throne  be- 
came the  stake  of  battle.  In  the  long 
list  of  emperors  who  succeeded  may  be 
noted  Septimius  Severus,  who  reigned 
from  193  to  211,  during  which  time  he 
restored  the  empire  to  its  former  prestige. 
He  reconquered  Mesopotamia  from  the 
Parthians,  but  in  Britain  he  confined  the 
Roman  province  to  the  limit  of  Hadrian's 
Wall,  which  he  restored.  He  died  at 
York.  Alexander  Severus,  who  reigned 
from  222  till  235,  was  also  an  able  ruler, 
and  was  the  first  emperor  who  openly 
extended  his  protection  to  the  Christians. 
His  death  was  followed  by  a  period  of 
the  greatest  confusion,  in  which  numer- 
ous emperors,  sometimes  elected  by  the 
senate,  sometimes  by  the  soldiers,  fol- 
lowed one  another  at  short  intervals,  or 
claimed  the  empire  simultaneously.  This 
period  is  known  as  the  era  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants.  Meanwhile  the  empire  was 
ravaged  on  the  east  by  the  Persians,  while 
the  Crerman  tribes  and  confederations 
(Qoths,  Franks,  Alemanni)  invaded  it 
on  the  north.  The  empire  was  anin 
consolidated  under  Aurelian  (270-2  r5), 
who  subdued  all  the  other  claimants  to 
the  Imperial  dignity,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Palmyra,  which  was  gov- 
erned by  the  heroic  SSenobia. 

The  reign  of  Diocletian  (284-^06)  is 
remarkable  as  affording  the  first  example 
of  that  division  of  the  empire  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  formation  of  the  empire 
of  the  West  and  the  empire  of  the  &tt 
Finding    the   number    ox    the    baibariav 
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▼iolators  of  the  Roman  frontier  too  great 
for  him  he  adopted  an  joint-emperor 
Mazimian;  and  in  292  each  of  these  as- 
sociated with  himself  another,  to  whom 
the  title  of  Cnsar  was  allowed.  Dio- 
cletian took  Qaleriu&  and  Mazimian  his 
son-in-law,  Constantios  Ghlorus..  These 
four  now  divided  the  empire  between 
them.  Diocletian  assumed  the  Kovem- 
ment  of  the  East  with  Thrace,  allottim^ 
to  Qalerius  the  Illyrian  provinces ;  Mazi- 
mian assumed  Italy,  Africa,  and  the  isl- 
ands of  the  Mediterranean;  and  left  to 
Constantius  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain. 
This  arrangement  temporarily  worked 
well,  but  in  323  Constantine,  the  son  of 
Constantius,  was  left  sole  master  of  the 
empire. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Augustas  and 
Tiberius.  Christianity  had  been  spread- 
ing in  toe  Roman  Empire,  notwithstand- 
ing terrible  persecutions.  The  number  of 
churches  ana  congregations  bad  increased 
in  every  city;  the  old  mythologic  religion 
had  lost  its  strength,  very  few  believing 
in  it;  as  a  result  Constantine  deemed  it 
ezpedient  to  make  the  Christian  faith  the 
religion  of  the  empire.  He  also  removed 
the  seat  of  government  from  Rome  to 
Byzantium,  which  was  given  the  name 
of  Constantinople  (330),  and  completely 
reorganized  the  imperial  administration. 
Constantine  died  in  337.  The  empire 
was  left  among  his  three  sons,  of  whom 
Constantius  became  sole  ruler  in  3S8. 

The  nezt  emperor,  Julian  the  Apostate, 
sought  to  restore  the  old  religion,  but  in 
vain.  He  was  an  able  ruler,  but  fell  in 
battle  against  the  Persians  in  363.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Jovian,  who  reigned 
less  than  one  year;  and  after  his  death 
(364)  the  empire  was  again  divided, 
Valens  (364-^78)  obtainina  the  eastern 
portion,  and  Valentinian  (364-375)  the 
western.  From  this  division,  which  took 
place  in  364,  the  final  separation  of  the 
eastern  and  western  empires  is  often 
dated.  In  the  reigns  of  valens  and  Val- 
entinian great  hordes  of  Huns  streamed 
into  Europe  from  the  steppes  of  Central 
Asia.  After  subduing  the  Eastern  Goths 
(Ostrogoths)  they  attacked  those  of  the 
west  (Visigoths) ;  but  these,  since  they 
had  already  been  converted  to  Christian- 
ity, were  allowed  by  Valens  to  cross  from 
the  left  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
and  settle  in  Mcesia.  In  their  new 
homes  they  found  themselves  ezposed  to 
the  oppression  and  rapacity  of  the  Ro- 
man governors,  and  when  thev  could  no 
longer  brook  such  treatment  they  rose  in 
rebellion,  and  defeated  Valens  in  the 
sanguinary  battle  of  Adrianople,  in  the 
flight  from  which  the  emperor  lost  his 
life   (378).    His  son  Gratianus  created 


the  heathen  Theodosius  co-regent,  and  in- 
trusted him  with  the  administration  of 
the  East.  Theodosius  became  a  Chris- 
tian, fought  successfully  against  the 
Western  (Joths,  but  was  obliged  to  accept 
them  as  allies  in  their  abodes  in  M<esia 
and  Thrace.  In  394  the  whole  empire 
was  reunited  for  the  last  time  under 
Theodosius.  After  his  death  (395)  the 
empire  was  divided  between  his  two 
sons,  Honorius  and  Arcadius,  and  the 
eastern  and  western-  sections  became 
permanent  divisions  of  the  empire,  the 
latter  being  now  under  Honorius.  For 
the  further  history  of  the  Empire  of  the 
East,  see  Byzantine  Empire, 

In  402  Alaric,  king  of  the  Visiaoths 
who  were  settled  on  the  south  of  the 
Danube,  was  incited  to  invsde  Italy,  but 
he  was  soon  forced  to  withdraw  on  ac- 
count of  the  losses  he  suffered  in  battle 
(403).  Scarcely  bad  these  enemies  re- 
treated when  great  hosts  of  heathen  Teu- 
tonic tribes.  Vandals,  Burgundians,  Suevl, 
and  others,  made  an  irruption  into  Italy 
on  the  north:  but  these  also  were  ovei"- 
come  by  Stilicbo. '  the  guardian  of  the 
youthful  emperor  Honorius,  in  the  battle 
of  Fsesuls  (or  Florence),  and  compelled 
to  withdraw  (406).  The  Burgundians 
now  settled  in  part  of  Gaul,  while  the 
Vandals  and  Suevi  crossed  the  Pyrenees 
into  Spain.  In  408  Alaric  marched  into 
Italy,  advanced  to  the  walls  of  Rome, 
and  ultimately  took  the  city  by  storm 
(410).  Shortly  after  Alaric  died,  and 
his  brother-in-law  Athaulf  (Adolphus) 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Honorius.  and 
retired  into  Gaul,  where  the  Visigoths 
founded  in  the  southwest  a  kingdom  that 
eztended  originally  from  the  Glaronne  to 
the  Ebro  (412).  About  this  time  also 
the  Romans  practically  surrendered  Brit- 
ain, by  withdrawing  their  forces  from  it 
and  thus  leaving  it  a  prey  to  Teutonic 
and  Scandinavian  sea-rovers.  In  429  the 
Vandals  wrested  the  province  of  Africa 
from  the  empire  and  set  up  a  Vandalic 
kingdom  in  its  place.  In  452  the  Huns 
left  their  settlements  in  immense  num- 
bers under  their  king  Attila,  destroyed 
Aquileia,  took  Milan,  Pavia,  Verona,  and 
Padua  by  storm,  laid  waste  the  fruitful 
valley  of  the  Po,  and  were  already  ad- 
vancing on  Rome  when  the  Roman 
bishop,  Leo  I,  succeeded  In  inducmg  them 
to  conclude  a  peace  with  Valentinian; 
and  withdraw.  Soon  after  their  leader 
Attila  died  (453),  and  after  that  the 
Huns  were  no  longer  formidable.  Two 
years  after  the  death  of  Attila,^  Eudozla, 
the  widow  of  Valentinian,  the  successor 
of  Honorius,  invited  the  assistance  of 
the  Vandals  from  Africa,  who  under  their 
leader    Gtenseric    proceeded     to    Rome, 
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which  the/  took  and  afterwards  plun- 
dered for  fourteen  days,  showing  so  little 
regard  to  the  works  of  art  it  contained  as 
to  give  to  the  word  vandalism  the  sense 
it  still  expresses  (455).  They  then  re- 
turned to  Africa  with  their  booty  and 
prisoners.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the 
vandals,  Avitus,  a  Gaul,  was  installed 
emperor.  Under  him  the  Suevian  Rici- 
mer,  the  commander  of  the  foreign  mer- 
cenaries at  Rome,  attained  such  in- 
fluence as  to  be  able  to  set  up  and  depose 
emperors  at  his  pleasure.  The  last  of 
the  so-called  Roman  emperors  was  Rom- 
ulus Ausustulus  (475-476  A.D.).  His 
election  had  been  secured  through  the 
aid  of  the  Gkrman  troops  in  the  pay  of 
Rome,  and  these  demanded  as  a  reward 
a  third  part  of  the  soil  of  Italy.  When 
this  demand  was  refused,  Odoacer,  one  of 
the  boldest  of  their  leaders,  deposed  Rom- 
ulus, to  whom  he  allowed  a  residence 
in  Lower  Italy  with  a  pension,  and  as- 
sumed to  himself  the  title  of  King  of 
Italy,  thus  putting  an  end  to  the  Western 
Roman  Empire,  a.i>.  476.     (See  lidy.) 

Language, —  The  language  of  the  Ro- 
mans was  the  Latin,  a  language  origi- 
nally spoken  in  the  plain  lying  souch  of 
the  Tiber.  Like  the  other  ancient  Itol- 
ian  dialects  (Oscan,  Umbrian,  etc.)  it  is 
a  branch  of  the  Indo-European  or  Aryan 
family  of  languages,  and  is  more  closely 
allied  to  the  Greek  than  to  any  other 
member  of  the  family.  At  first  spoken 
in  only  a  small  part  of  Italy,  it  spread 
with  the  spread  of  Roman  power,  till  at 
the  advent  of  Christ  it  was  used  through- 
out the  whole  empire.  The  Latin  lan- 
guage is  one  of  the  highly-inflected  lan- 
guages, in  this  resembling  Greek  or  San- 
skrit; but  as  compared  with  the  former 
it  is  a  far  inferior  vehicle  of  expression, 
being  less  flexible,  less  adapted  for  form- 
ing compound  words,  and  altogether  less 
artistic  m  character.  The  earliest  stage 
of  Latin  is  known  almost  wholly  from 
inscriptions.  During  the  period  of  its 
literarv  development  man/  changes  took 
place  In  the  vocabulary,  inflection,  word 
formation  and  syntax.  In  particular, 
considerable  additions  to  the  vocabulary 
were  made  from  the  Greek.  At  the  same 
time  the  language  gained  in  refinement 
and  regularity,  while  it  preserved  all  its 
peculiar  force  and  majesty.  The  most 
perfect  stage  of  Latin  is  that  represented 
by  Cicero,  Horace,  and  Virgil  in  the 
first  centur:^  B.C. ;  and  the  classical  period 
of  the  Latin  language  ends  in  the  sec- 
ond century  a^d.  The  decline  may  be 
said  to  date  from  the  time  of  Hadrian 
(117-138).  In  the  third  century  the 
deterioration  of  tlie  language  proceeded 
at  a  very  ranid  rate.     In  the  fourth  and 


fifth  oentnries  the  popular  speech,  no 
longer  restrained  by  the  influence  of  a 
more  cultivated  languace,  began  to  ex- 
perience that  series  of  transmutations 
and  changes  which  formed  the  transition 
to  the  Romance  languages.  Latin,  how- 
ever, still  remained,  through  the  influence 
of  the  church  and  the  law,  the  literary 
language  till  far  on  in  the  middle  ages; 
but  it  was  a  Lathi  largely  intermixed 
with  Oltic,  Teutonic,  and  other  elements, 
and  is  now  usually  called  Late  or  Low 
Latin.  The  study  of  Latin  is  of  great 
assistance  in  acquiring  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  English,  as  a  great  part  of 
the  English  vocabulary  is  of  Latin  origin, 
being  either  taken  from  the  French  or 
from  classical  Latin  directly. 

Literature. —  The  history  of  Roman 
literature  naturally  divides  itself  into 
three  periods  of  Growth,  Prime,  and  De- 
cline. The  first  period  extends  from 
about  250  b.c.  to  about  80  &c.  The 
second  period  ranges  from  80  B.C.  to  the 
death  of  Augustus  in  14  A.D.,  and  in- 
cludes the  greater  part  of  the  Roman 
literature  usually  studied  in  schools  and 
colleges.  The  period  of  decline  then  fol- 
lowed. Poetry  in  this  language,  as  in 
all  others,  preceded  prose.  The  oldest 
forms  of  Latin  poetry  were  the  Feecen^ 
nine  verses,  which  were  poems  of  a  joc- 
ular and  satirical  nature  sung  at  mar- 
riages and  country  festivals*  satires  or 
improvised  dialogues  of  miscellaneous  con- 
tents and  various  form ;  and  the  AteUamt, 
fabulw,  a  species  of  grotesque  comedy  sap- 
posed  to  resemble  the  modem  Punchi- 
nello. The  first  known  writer  was  Liv- 
ius  Andronicus,  a  Greek  freedman  taken 
prisoner  at  Tarentum  (272  B.c.)  and 
afterwards  emancipated,  who  about  240 
B.C.  exhibited  at  Rome  a  drama  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek,  and  subsequently 
brought  out  a  translation  of  the  Odyssey. 
He  was  followed  by  Nievius,  who  wrote 
an  historical  poem  on  the  first  Punic  war. 
besides  dramas ;  by  the  two  tragic  writers 
Pacuvius  and  Accius  or  Attius;  and  by 
Ennius,  author  of  eighteen  books  of  metri- 
cal annals  of  Rome  and  of  numerous 
tragedies,  and  regarded  by  the  Romans 
themselves  as  the  founder  of  Roman 
poetry.  Mere  fragments  of  these  early 
works  alone  remain.  The  founder  of  Ro- 
man comedy  was  Plautus  (254-184  b.c.), 
who  was  surpassed  for  force  of  comic 
humor  by  none  of  his  successors.  Next 
followed  Capcilius;  and  then  Terence 
(ld5-159  B.C.),  a  successful  imitator  and 
often  mere  translator  of  the  Greek  drama- 
tiHt  Menander  and  others,  and,  alihougli 
an  African  by  birth,  remarkable  for  the 
purity  and  excellence  of  his  Latinity. 
These  three  comic  writers  took  the  New 
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Comedy  of  the  Greeks  as  their  model  rhetorician.  Here  also  we  may  mention 
[ComcBdia  palliata)  ;  and  we  atill  possess  the  Batyricon  of  Petronlus,  a  contempo- 
a  number  of  plays  by  Plantus  and  Ter-  rary  of  Nero ;  for  although  this  work,  a 
ence.  On  the  other  hand,  Afranius,  with  kind  of  comic  romance  in  which  the  an- 
a  few  others,  introduced  Roman  manners  thor  depicts  with  wit  and  vivacity  the 
upon  the  stase  iCotnoBdia  tooaia)  corruption  and  bad  taste  of  the  a^,  is 
LudliuB  (148-130  B.C.)  was  the  originator  written  mainly  in  prose,  it  is  inter- 
of  the  Roman  poetical  satire,  the  only  spersed  with  numerous  pieces  of  poetry, 
kind  of  literary  composition  among  the  and  cannot  be  classed  with  any  other 
Romans  which  was  of  native  origin,  prose  work  belonging  to  Roman  litera- 
Lucretius  (b.c.  08-55),  a  writer  full  of  ture.  After  a  long  period  of  poetic  lifp- 
strength  and  originality,  has  left  us  a  lessness  Claudian  (nourished  about  400) 
philosophical  poem  inculcating  the  sys-  wrote  poems  inspired  with  no  little  of  the 
tem  of  Epicurus,  in  six  books,  entitfed  spirit  and  grace  of  the  earlier  literature. 
De  Rerum'  2<Jatura,  Catullus  (94rM  In  the  Roman  prose  literature,  elo- 
B.C.)  was  distinguished  in  lyric  poetry,  quence,  history,  philosophy,  and  juris- 
in  elegy,  and  in  epigrams.  With  tne  aae  prudence  are  the  principal  departments, 
of  Augustus  a  new  spirit  appeared  In  Prose  composition  really  began  with  Cato 
Roman  literature.  The  first  of  the  Au-  the  Censor  (234  B.C.),  whose  work  on 
gustan  poets  is  Virgil  (b.c.  70-19),  the  agriculture,  De  Re  Ruatica,  is  still  ex- 
greatest  of  the  epic  poets  of  Rome,  author  tant.  Among  the  great  Roman  prose 
of  eclogues  or  pastoral  poems;  the  writers  the  first  place  belong^s  to  Cicero 
Georgictt  a  didactic  poem  on  agriculture,  (lOG-43  B.C:),  whose  orations,  philo- 
the  most  finished  of  his  works ;  besides  sophical  and  other  treatises,  letters,  etc., 
the  famous  epic  poem  entitled  the  JSneid.  are  very  numerous.  Varro's  Aniiqui 
Contemporary  with  him  was  Horace  ties;  Ctesar's  Commentariea ;  the  Ltvea 
(B.C.  65-8),  the  favorite  of  the  lyric  of  Illuatrious  OeneralB,  of  Cornelius 
muse,  and  also  eminent  in  satire.  In  the  Nepos,  probably  an  abridgment  of  a 
Augustan  age  Propertius  and  Tibullus  larger  work;  and  the  works  of  Sallust, 
are  the  principal  elegiac  poets.  Alone  are  among  the  more  important  historical 
with  these  flourished  Ovid  (b.c.  43-18  productions  down  to  the  Augustan  period. 
A.D.),  a  prolific  and  sometimes  exquisite,  Livv  the  historian  (B.C.  59-11  A.D.), 
but  too  often  slovenly  poet.  During  the  author  of  a  voluminous  History  of  Rome, 
age  of  Augustus  the  writing  of  tragedies  is  by  far  the  chief  representative  of  Au- 
appears  to  have  been  a  fashionable  amuse-  gustan  prose.  Under  Tiberius  we  have 
ment,  but  the  Romans  attained  no  emi-  the  inferior  historian  Velleius  Paterculus, 
nence  in  this  branch.  the  anecdotist  Valerius  Maximus,  and 
After  the  death  of  Augustus  the  de-  Cornelius  Celsus,  who  has  left  a  vahia- 
partment  of  poetry  in  which  greatest  ex-  ble  treatise  on  medicine.  The  most  im- 
cellence  was  reached  was  satire,  and  the  portant  figure  of  the  period  of  Nero  was 
most  distinguished  satirists  were  Persius,  Seneca  the  philosopher,  put  to  death  by 
and  after  him  Juvenal  (flourished  about  that  tyrant  in  65  a.d.  His  chief  works 
100  A.D.),  both  of  whom  expressed,  with  are  twelve  books  of  philosophical  *dia- 
unrestrained  severity,  their  indignation  at  logues,'  two  books  on  clemency  addressed 
the  corruption  of  the  age.  In  Lucan  to  Nero,  seven  on  investigations  of  na- 
(a.d.  38~<i5),  who  wrote  the  Phartalia,  ture,  and  twenty-two  books  ot  moral  let- 
a  historical  epic  on  the  civil  war  between  ters.  Quintus  Curtius  compiled  a  history 
Cffisar  and  Pompey;  and  Statins  (flour-  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  a  contem- 
ished  about  85  A.D.)f  who  wrote  the  T^e-  porary  writer.  Columella  (about  50  a.d.), 
baid,  we  find  a  poetic  coldness  which  a  treatise  on  agriculture.  The  leading 
vainly  endeavors  to  kindle  itself  by  the  prose  writers  of  the  next  period  were 
fire  of  rhetoric.  In  the  epigrams  of  Pliny  the  elder,  whose  Natural  History 
Martial  (about  43-104  a.d.)  the  whole  is  still  extant  (23-79  A.D.),  a  lengthy 
social  life  of  the  times  is  mirrored  with  history  and  minor  treatises  being  lost; 
attractive  clearness.  Valerius  Flaccus  Quintilian  (35-118  a.d.),  who  wrote  the 
(about  70-80  A.D.),  who  described  the  institutes  of  Oratory;  and  Sextus  Julius 
.^rgonautic  expedition  in  verse,  endeav-  Frontinus,  who  has  left  us  treatises  on 
ored  to  shine  by  his  learning  rather  than  aqueducts  and  on  military  devices.  In 
by  his  originality  and  freshness  of  color-  the  reigns  of  Nerva,  Trajan,  and  Hadrian 
ing.  Silius  Italicus  (25-100  AJ>.),  who  we  have  two  great  prose  writers  —  Cor- 
selected  the  second  Punic  war  as  the  sub-  nelius  Tacitus  (about  54-119  A.D.),  and 
ject  of  a  heroic  poem,  is  merely  a  histo-  Pliny  the  younger  (61-115  A.D.).  The 
rian  employing  verse  instead  of  prose,  former  produced  a  Dialogue  on  Orators, 
To  this  age  belong  the  ten  tragedies  un-  a  life  of  his  father-in-law  Agricola.  a 
j^r  fhe  name  of  L.  Annsus  Seneca,  the  work   on  Germany,   and   two   works  on 
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Roman  histoid  —  the  HUtories  and  the 
AhnaU.  The  latter,  giving  tlie  history  of 
the  period  between  the  death  of  Angnstua 
and  the  death  of  Nero,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  works  of  the  kind  in  any  litera- 
ture, but  unfortunately  only  a  part  of  it 
is  in  existence.  Pliny  the  younger  has 
^eft  ten  books  of  EpUiles,  and  a  panegy- 
ric in  honor  of  Trajan.  C.  Suetonius, 
secretary  to  Trajan,  has  left  lives  of  the 
twelve  Cssars;  Cornelius  Fonto,  the 
tutor  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  a  collection  of 
letters,  discovered  onlv  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century;  and  with  the  Attie 
Nights  of  Aulus  Gellius  (second  century) 
—  a  literary,  grammatical,  and  antiqua- 
rian miscellany  —  the  classic  Roman 
prose  writers  come  to  a  dose. 

Religion  of  Ancient  Aome.— The  an- 
cient religion  of  the  Romans  was  quite 
distinct  from  that  of  Greece.  Though 
Greek  and  Etruscan  elements  were  early 
imported  into  it,  it  was,  in  fact,  a  com- 
mon inheritance  of  the  Italians.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  republic  the  theology 
of  Greece  was  imported  into  the  litera- 
ture, and  to  some  eitent  into  the  state 
religion.  Later  on  all  forms  were  toler- 
ated. The  Roman  religion  was  a  poly- 
theism less  numerical  in  deities  and  with 
less  of  the  huuian  element  In  them  tlian 
that  of  Greece.  The  chief  deities  were 
Jupiter,  the  father  of  gods  and  men;  his 
wile  Juno,  the  goddess  of  maternity; 
Minerva,  the  goddess  of  intellect;  Mars 
and  Bellona,  god  and  goddess  of  war; 
Vesta,  the  patron  of  the  state,  the  god- 
dess of 'the  national  hearth  where  the 
•  jacred  fire  was  kept  burning ;  Satumus 
and  Ceres,  the  god  and  goddess  of  agricul- 
ture ;  Ops,  the  goddess  of  the  harvest  and 
of  wealth;  Hercules,  god  of  gain,  who 
also  presided  over  contracts;  Mercury, 
the  god  of  traffic;  and  Neptunus,  god  of 
the  sea.  Venus  was  originally  a  goddess 
of  agriculture,  but  was  early  identified 
with  the  Greek  goddess  of  love,  Aphro- 
dite. There  were  also  a  host  of  lesser 
deities  presiding  over  private  and  public 
affairs;  domestic  gods,  the  Lares  and 
Penates,  etc.  The  worship  consisted  of 
ceremonies,  offerings,  prayers,  sacrifices, 
games,  etc,  to  secure  the  favor,  avert 
the  anger,  or  ascertain  the  intentions  of 
the  gods.  In  private  life  the  ceremonies 
were  performed  in  the  family ;  in  matters 
concerning  the  whole  community,  by  the 
stat&  The  highest  religious  power  in 
the  state  was  the  College  of  Pontiflcea, 
which  had  control  of  the  calendar,  and 
decided  upon  the  action  made  necessary 
by  the  auguries.  The  chief  of  this  in- 
stitution was  the  pontifem  maximue. 
The  members  of  the  College  of  Augurs 
consulted  the  will  of  the  gods  as  revealed 


in  omens.  The  Cotteoe  of  Petioles  con- 
ducted treaties,  acted  as  heralds,  and 
generally  superintended  the  relations  be- 
tween Rome  and  other  countries.  The 
officiating  priests  included  the  Flamines, 
who  presided  in  the  various  temples;  the 
Salii,  or  dancing  priests  of  Mars;  the 
Vestal  Virgins,  who  had  charge  of  the 
sacred  fire  of  Vesta;  the  Luperci,  sacred 
to  Pan,  the  god  of  the  country;  the 
Fratres  Arvales,  who  had  charge  of 
boundaries,  the  division  of  lands,  etc.  In 
addition  to  their  other  duties  the  priests 
liad  cliarge  of  conducting  the  varioua 
public  games,  etc. 

S0II16  ^^^  capital  of  the  Roman  King- 
'  dom,  republic,  and  empire,  and 
recently  of  Italy,  and  long  the  religious 
center  of  western  Christendom,  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  interesting  cities  of 
the  world.  It  stands  on  both  sides  of  the 
Tiber,  about  15  miles  from  the  sea,  the 
river  here  having  a  general  direction 
from  north  to  south,  but  making  two 
nearly  equal  l>ends,  the  upper  of  which 
incloses  a  large  alluvial  flat,  little  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  stream,  and  well 
known  by  the  ancient  name  of  Campus 
Martins.  A  large  part  of  the  modern 
city  stands  on  this  flat,  but  the  ancient 
city  lay  mostly  to  the  east  and  south- 
east of  this,  occupying  a  series  of  emi- 
nences of  small  elevation  known  as  the 
seven  hills  of  Rome  (the  Capitoline, 
the  Palatine,  the  Aventine,  the  Quirinal, 
the  Viminal.  the  Esquiline,  and  the  CSelian 
hills),  while  a  small  portion  stood  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  embracing 
an  eighth  hill  (Janiculum).  The  city 
is  tolerablv  healthy  during  most  of  the 
year,  but  in  late  summer  and  early  au- 
tumn malaria  prevails  to  some  extent. 
It  has  been  greatly  improved  in  cleanli- 
ness and  healthfulness  since  it  became  the 
capital  of  modern  Italy. 

Ancient  Rome.  Topography^  etc* — 
The  streets  of  ancient  Rome  were  crooked 
and  narrow,  the  city  having  been  rebuilt, 
after  its  destruction  by  the  Gauls  in  390 
B.C.,  with  great  haste  and  without  regard 
to  regularity.  The  dwellinc-houses  were 
often  ver^  high,  those  of  the  poorer 
classes  being  in  flats,  as  in  modem  con- 
tinental towns.  It  was  areatly  improved 
by  Augustus,  who  extended  the  limits  of 
the  city  and  embellished  it  with  woAm 
of  splendor.  The  Campus  Martlus  dur- 
ing his  reign  was  gradually  covered  with 
public  buildings,  temples,  porticos,  the- 
aters, etc.  The  general  character  of 
the  citv,  however,  remained  much  the 
same  till  after  the  fire  that  took  place  in 
Nero's  reign,  when  the  new  streets  were 
made  both  wide  and  straight  In  the 
reign  of  Augustus  the  population  is  he- 
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liered  to  have  amounted  to  about  1,800,- 
000,  and  in  that  of  Trajan  was  not  far 
abort  of  2,000,000.  Rome  is  said  to  have 
been  surrounded  by  walls  at  three  differ- 
ent times.  The  first  of  these  waa 
ascribed  to  Romulus,  and  inclosed  only 
tbe  original  city  on  the  Palatine.  The 
second  wall,  attributed  to  Servius  ToUius^ 
was  7  miles  in  circuit*  and  embraced  all 
tbe  hills  that  gave  to  Rome  the  name  of 
the  City  of  Seven  Hills.  The  third  wall 
is  known  as  that  of  Aurelian,  be- 
cause it  was  begun  and  in  ffreat  part 
finished  bv  the  emperor  of  that  name. 
It  is  mostly  the  same  with  the  wall  that 
still  bounds  the  city  on  the  left  or  east 
bank  of  the  Tiber;  but  on  the  right  or 
west  bank,  the  'wall  of  Aurelian  em- 
braced only  the  summit  of  the  Janiculum 
and  a  district  between  it  and  the  river, 
whereas  the  more  modern  wall  on  that 
side  (that  of  Urban  VIII),  embraces  also 
the  Vatican  Hill.  The  wall  of  Aurelian 
was  about  11  miles  in  length,  that  of 
modem  Rome  is  14  miles.  Ancient  Rome 
had  eight  or  nine  bridges  across  the  Tiber, 
of  which  several  still  stand.  The  open 
spaces  in  ancient  Rome,  of  which  there 
were  a  great  number,  were  distinguished 
into  campL  areas  covered  with  grass; 
fora,  which  were  paved;  and  arew,  a 
term  applied  to  open  spaces  generally, 
and  hence  to  all  those  which  were  neither 
campi  nor  fora,  such  as  the  squares  in 
front  of  palaces  and  temples.  Of  the 
oamfii  the  most  celebrated  was  the 
Campus  Martins,  already  mentioned,  and 
after  it  the  Campus  Elsquilinus,  on  the 
east  of  the  city.  Among  the  fora  the 
Forum  Romanum,  which  lay  northwest 
and  southeast,  between  the  Capitoline 
and  Palatine  Hills;  and  the  Forum  of 
Trajan,  between  the  Capitoline  and 
Quirinal,  are  the  most  worthy  of  mention. 
The  first  was  the  most  famous  and  the 
second  the  most  splendid  of  them  all. 
The  great  central  street  of  the  city  was 
the  via  Sacra  (Sacred  Way),  which 
began  in  the  space  between  the  Esquiline 
and  Celian  hills,  proceeded  thence  first 
southwest,  then  west,  then  northwest, 
skirting  the  northeast  slope  of  the  Pala- 
tine, and  passing  along  the  north  side  of 
the  Forum,  and  terminated  at  the  base 
of  the  Capitoline.  The  two  principal 
roads  leading  out  of  Rome  were  the  Via 
Flaminia  (Flaminian  Way)  or  great 
north  road,  and  the  Via-  Appia  (Appian 
Way)  or  great  south  road. 

Ancient  Buildings, —  Ancient  Rome 
was  adorned  with  a  vast  number  of 
splendid  buildings,  including  temples, 
palaces,  public  halls,  theaters,  amphi- 
theaters, bathii,  porticos,  monumenta. 
etc.,  of  many  of  which  we  can  now  form 


only  a  very  imperfect  idea.  The  oldest 
and  most  sacred  temple  was  that  of  Jupi- 
ter Capitolinus,  on  the  Capitoline  Hill. 
The  Pantheon,  a  temple  of  various  gods 
(now  church  of  S.  Maria  Rotonda) ,  is  still 
in  excellent  preservation.  It  is  a  great 
circular  building  with  a  dome-roof  of 
stone  140  feet  wide  and  140  feet  high,  a 
marvel  of  construction,  being  2  feet 
wider  than  the  great  dome  of  St.  Peter's. 
The  interior  is  lighted  by  a  single  aper- 
ture in  the  center  of  the  dome.  (See 
Pantheon,)  Other  temples  were  the 
Temple  of  Apollo,  which  Augustus  built 
of  white  marble,  on  the  Palatine,  con- 
taining a  splendid  library,  which  served 
as  a  place  of  resort  to  the  poets;  the 
Temple  of  Minerva,  which  Pompey  built 
in  the  Campus  Martins,  and  which  Au- 
gustus covered  with  bronze;  the  Temple 
of  Peace,  once  the  richest  and  most 
beautiful  temple  in  Rome  built  by  Ves- 
pasian, in  the  Via  Sacra,  which  con- 
tained the  treasures  of  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  a  splendid  library,  and  other 
curiosities,  but  was  burned  under  the 
reign  of  Commodus ;  «the  temple  of  the 
Sun,  which  Aurelian  erected  to  the  east 
of  the  Quirinal;  and  the  magnificent 
temple  of  Venus,  which  Ccesar  caused  to 
be  built  to  her  as  the  origin  of  his  fam- 
ily. The  principal  palace  of  ancient 
Rome    was    the    Palatiurti,    or    imperial 

Salace,  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  a  private 
welling-house  enlarged  and  adopted  as 
the  imperial  residence  by  Augustus. 
Succeeding  emperors  extended  and  beau- 
tified it  Nero  built  an  immense  palace 
which  was  burned  in  the  great  fire.  He 
began  to  replace  it  by  another  of  similar 
extent,  which  was  not  completed  till  the 
reign  of  Domitian.  Among  the  theaters, 
those  of  Pompey,  Cornelius  Balbus,  and 
Marcellus  were  the  most  celebrated.  That 
of  Pompev,  in  the  Campus  Martins,  was 
capable  of  containing  4(),000  persons.  Of 
the  Theater  of  Marcellus,  completed  B.c. 
13  a  portion  still  remains.  The  most 
magnificent  of  the  amphitheaters  was 
that  of  Titus,  completed  a.d.  80,  now 
known  as  the  Coliseum  or  Colosseum 
(which  see).  Although  only  one-third 
of  the  gigantic  structure  remains,  the 
ruins  are  still  stupendous.  The  princi- 
pal of  the  circuses  was  the  Circus  Mawi" 
mti«,  between  the  Palatine  and  Aven- 
tine,  which  was  capable  of  containing 
200,000  spectators.  With  slight  excep- 
tion its  walls  have  entirely  disappeared, 
but  Its  form  is  still  distinctly  traceable. 
(See  Circus,)  The  porticos  or  colon- 
nades, which  were  public  places  used  for 
recreation  or.  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, were  numerous  in  the  ancient  city, 
as  were  also  the  basilicas  or  public  hall» 
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(See   BaMca,)     Amons    tbem   may   be  places  and  meeting-places,  chiefly  by  the 

noted  the  nplendid  Basilica  Julia,  com-  early  Chiistianst  and  which  extend  under 

menced  by  Cnsar  and  completed  by  Au-  the  city  itself  as  well  as  the  neigliboring 

gustus;  and  the  Basilica  Forcia,  which  country.    The  chief  are  tlie  catacombs  of 

was  built  by  Cato  the  censor.    The  pub-  Calixtus;  of  St  Pneteztatus  on  the  Via 

lie  baths  or  ikermig  m  Rome  were  also  Appia;  of  St.  PrisdUa,  2  miles  beyond 

very    numerous.    The    largest    were    tlie  the  Porta   Salora;   of   St.   Agnese,   out- 

Themue  of  Titus,  part  of  the  substruc-  side  the  Porta  Pia;  of  St.  Sebastiano, 

ture  of  which  may  still  be  seen  on  the  beneath  tlie  church  of  that  name;   etc. 

Esquiiine  Hill;  the  Themue  of  CaracalU,  (See  Catacombs.) 

even  larger,  extensive  remains  of  which  Modem  Rome,   General  Features. —  It 

still  exist  In  the  southeast  of  the  city;  was  not  till  the  seventeenth  century  that 

and   the  Thermc  of  Diocletian,  the  lar-  the    modem    city    was    extended    to    its 

gest  and  most  magnificent  of  all,  part  of  present  limits  on  the  right  bank,  by  a 

which   is   converted   into  a  church.    Of  wall    built    under    the    pontificates    of 

the  triumphal  arches  the  most  celebrated  Urban  VIII   (1623-44)   and  Innocent  X 

are   those   of   Titus    (a.d.   81),   Severus  (1644-65),     and      inclosing     both     the 

(A.D.  203),  and  Constantine  (am.  311),  Janiculum   and   the   Vatican   hills.    The 

all  in  or  near  the  Forum  and  all  well-  boundary  wall  on  the  left  or  east  bank 

preser^-ed  structures;  that  of  Drusus  (B.  of  the  river  follows  the  same  line  as  that 

c.  8),  in  the  Appian  Way,  much  muti-  traced  by  Aurelian  in  the  thihi  century, 

lated:   that  of  Gallienus    (a.d.  262)    on  and  must  in  many  parts  be  identical  with 

the  Esquiline  Hill,   in  a  degraded   style  the    original    structure.     The    walls    on 

of  architecture.    Among  the  columns  the  both  banks  are  built  of  brick,  with  oc- 

most  beautiful  was  Trajan's  Pillar  in  the  casional  portions  of  stone  work,  and  on 

Forum  of  Trajan,  117  feet  In  height,  still  the  outside  are  about  55  feet  high.    The 

standing.     The  ba^reliefs  with  which  it  greater  part  dates  from  A.D.  271  to  27& 

is  enriched,  extending  in  spiral  fashion  The  city  is  entered  by  twelve  gates  (sev* 

from  base  to  summit,  represent  the  ex-  era!  of  those  of  earlier  date  being  now 

ploits  of  Trajan,  and  contain  about  2500  walled  up)  and  several  railway  accesses, 

half  and  whole  human  figures.    A  flight  Since  Rome  became  the  capital  of  united 

of  stairs  within  the  pillar  leads  to  the  Italy  great  changes  have  taken  place  In 

top.     The  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  the  appearance  of  the  city,  manr  miles 

sewers   is   the   Cloaca   Aiasima,  ascribed  of   new    streets    being    built,    and    much 

to  Tarqninius   Priscus,   a   most  substan-  done  in  the  way  of  paving,  drainage,  and 

tial    structure,    the    outlet    of    which    Is  other    improvements.     It    has    thus    lost 

still  to  be  seen.     The  Roman  aqueducts  much  of  its  ancient  picturesque  appear- 

were  formed  by  erecting  one  or  several  ance,  and  is  rapidly  acquiring  the  look 

rows    of    arches    superimposed    on    each  of    a    great    modem    city,    with    wide, 

other   across   a   valley,   and   making   the  straight  streets  of  uniform-looking  tene 

structure  support  a  waterway  or  canal,  ments  havlna  little  distinctive  character 

and  by  piercing  through  hills  which  in-  It   Is  still,   however,    replete   with   ever- 

temipted      the     watercourse.     Some     of  varying  and  pleasing  prospects.    The  ex- 

them  brought   water  from  a  distance  of  tensive  excavations   recently  carried  out 

upwards  of  60  miles.    Among  others,  the  have    laid    at    last   completely    bare    the 

Acqua   Faola^   the   Acgua   Trajana,    and  remains  of  many  of  the  grandest  monu- 

the  Acqua  Alarzia,  still  remain,  and  con-  ments    of    ancient    Rome,    notably    the 

tribute   to   the   supply   of    the  city,   and  whole  of  Forum  Romanum  and  the  Via 

also  its  numerous  important  ornamental  Sacra,    the    remains   of   the  Temples   of 

fountains.     Among  the  magnificent  sepul-  Saturn   and   of   Castor  and   Pollux,    the 

cbral    monuments,    tlie    chief    were    the  Temples     of     Vespasian,     of     Antoninus 

mausoleum  of  Augustus  in   the  Campus  and  Faustina,  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  etc. 

Martius ;   and   that   of   Hadrian,   on   the  A  great  number  of  villas  and  palaces  and 

west  bank  of  the  Tiber,  now  the  fortress  countless  works  of  art  have  been  brought 

of    modern    Rome,    and    known    as    the  to  light    The  villa-gardens,  which   have 

Castle  of  St  Angelo.    The  city  was  also  been    for   ages   a   distinctive   feature   of 

rich    in   splendid   private  buildings,   and  Rome,  are  rapidly  disappearing,  and  are 

in  the  treasures  of  art,  with  which  not  being  covered  with  tenement  houses,  and 

only   the  public   places  and  streets,  but  new  suburbs  are  springina  up  on  every 

likewise    the    residences   and   gardens   of  side.     There  are  seven  bridges  across  the 

I  lie  principal   citizens,  were  ornamented.  Tiber  within  the  city.     Several  of  these 

aud  of  which  comparatively  few  vestiges  have   been    erected   since   the   occupation 

linve  survived  the  ravages  of  time.     The  of  Rome  by  the  Italian  government,  and 

cat n combs    of     Rome    are    Kubterranean  others     are     in     construction.     A     vast 

gniivries    which    were    used    as    burial-  scheme   of    river   embankment    has   beee 
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POPE  LEO  BEFORE   THE  SHRINE  OF  THE 
BLESSED  VIRGIN 

The  above  picture  represents  Pope  Leo  XIII.  before  the'     j 
Blessed  Virgin  in  his  Private  Chapel  in  the  Vatican^OglC 
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Borne 


carried  out  to  prevent  the  lower-lTing 
ptrts  of  the  city  from  being  floodeo  as 
m  former  times. 

8treet8,  Squares,  etc — Among  the 
principal  streets  and  squares  of  modem 
Rome  are  the  Piassa  del  Popolo,  im- 
mediately within  the  Porta  del  Popolo 
on  the  north  side  of  the  city  near  the 
Tiber,  with  a  fine  Egyptian  obelisk  in 
its  center,  and  two  handsome  churches  in 
front,  standing  so  far  apart  from  each 
other  and  from  the  adjoining  buildings 
as  to  leave  room  for  the  divergence  of 
three  principal  streets,  the  Via  di 
Ripetta,  the  Corso  and  the  Via  del 
Babuino.  The  Corso,  recently  widened 
and  extended,  stretches  for  upwards  of  a 
mile  in  a  direct  line  to  its  termination 
at  the  Piazza  di  Venezia,  not  far  from 
the  Capitol,  and  is  the  finest  street  in 
the  city.  The  appearance  of  the  Capitol 
has  been  entirely  altered  to  permit  the 
erection  of  a  monument  to  Victor  Em- 
manuel. The  Via  del  Babuino  proceeds 
first  directly  to  the  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
thence  to  the  Quirinal,  and  bv  a  tunnel 
opens  out  on  the  Esquiline.  It  contains 
a  large  number  of  handsome  edifices. 
The  whole  of  the  city  to  the  east  of  this 
street,  and  in  the  triangular  space  in- 
cluded between  it  and  the  Corsot  is  well 
aired  and  healthy,  and  is  regarded  as  the 
aristocratic  quarter.  The  Ghetto,  or 
Jews'  quarter,  which  occupied  several 
mean  streets  parallel  to  the  river  and 
connected  by  narrow  lanes,  was  cleared 
away  by  the  municipal  improvements  in 
1889.  The  city  is  supplied  with  good 
water  partly  by  the  above-mentioned 
aqueducts,  which,  constructed  under  the 
greatest  difficulties  five-and-twenty  cen- 
turies ago,  still  serve  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  built,  and  remain  monu- 
ments of  engineering  sicill.  The  chief 
open  spaces  besides  the  Piazza  del  Popolo 
are  the  Piazza  S.  Pietro,  with  its  ex- 
tensive colonnade;  the  Piazza  Navona, 
adorned  with  two  churches  and  three 
fountains,  one  at  each  extremity  and 
the  third  in  the  center;  the  Piazza  di 
8pagna,  adorned  by  a  monumental  pillar 
and  a  magnificent  staircase  of  travertine, 
leading  to  the  church  of  Trinity  de' 
Monti,  conspicuously  seated  on  an  emi- 
nence above  it;  the  Piazza  Berberini, 
beside  the  palace  of  the  same  name, 
adorned  by  a  beautiful  fountain;  the 
Piazza  Coionna,  in  the  center  of  the 
city,  with  column  of  Marcus  Aurelius; 
near  it,  in  the  Piazza  di  Monte  Citoria, 
is  the  spacious  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Larger  spac^es  for  amusement  or  exercise 
have  been  formed  in  only  a  few  spots. 
One  of  the  finest  is  the  Pincio,  or  *hill 
of  gardens,'   overlooking   the   Piazza  del 


Popolo,  and  commanding  a  fine  view. 
It  is  a  fashionable  drive  towards  evening, 
and  presents  a  gay  and  animated  ap- 
pearance. At  a  short  distance  outside 
the  walls  on  the  north  of  the  city  is 
the  Villa  Borghese,  forming  a  finely- 
planted  and  richly-decorated  park  of  3 
miles  in  circuit,  which,  though  private 
property,  forms  the  true  public  park  of 
Rome,  and  is  the  favorite  resort  of  all 
classes.  Various  localities  in  and  near 
Rome  that  were  malarious  have  been 
rendered  healthy  by  planting  eucalyptus 
trees. 

Churches,  etc, —  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  is,  of  course,  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Peter,  the  largest  and  most  imposing  to 
be  fonnd  anywhere,  for  the  history  and 
description  of  which  see  Peter's  (8t,), 
Another  remarkable  church  is  that  of 
San  Giovanni  in  Laterano,  on  an  isolated 
spot  near  the  south  wall  of  the  city. 
It  was  built  by  Constantine  the  Great, 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  896,  re- 
erected  (90^911),  burned  in  1308,  re- 
stored and  decorated  by  Giotto.  Again 
burned  in  1360,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Urban 
IV  and  Gregory  XI,  and  has  undergone 
various  alterations  and  additions  from 
1430  till  the  present  facade  was  erected 
in  1734.  A  modern  extensicm  has  in- 
volved the  destruction  of  the  ancient  apse. 
From  the  central  balcony  the  pope  pro- 
nounces his  benediction  on  Ascension 
Day;  and  the  church  is  the  scene  of  the 
councils  which  bear  its  name.  The 
residence  of  the  popes  adjoined  this 
church  until  the  migration  to  Avignon; 
it  is  now  occupied  by  the  Gregorian 
Museum   of  the  Lateran.     Santa   Maria 


Maegiore,  which  ranks  third  among  the 
basilicas,  was  founded  by  Pope  Llberius 
(352-^66),    but    has    since    had    many 


alterations  and  additions,  the  more  not- 
able being  those  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries.  Its  interior,  adorned 
with  thirty-six  Ionic  pillars  of  white 
marble  supporting  the  nave,  and  enriched 
with  mosaics,  is  well  preserved,  and  one 
of  the  finest  of  its  class.  Santa  Cioce 
in  Ckrusalemme,  the  fourth  of  the  Ro- 
man basilicas,  takes  its  name  from  its 
supposed  possession  of  a  portion  of  the 
true  cross,  and  a  quantity  of  earth  which 
was  brought  from  Jerusalem  and  mixed 
with  its  foundation.  Other  churches  are 
those  of  San  Clemente,  on  the  Esquiline. 
a  very  ancient  church,  said  to  have  l>een 
founded  on  the  house  of  Clement,  St. 
Paul's  fellow-laborer,  by  Constantine, 
and  containing  a  number  of  interesting 
frescoes  by  Masaccio.  It  consists  of  a 
lower  and  an  upper  church  and  from  an 
archseological  point  of  view  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  Rome.     II  GesA. 
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on  the  Gorao,  the  principal  charch  of  the 
Jesuits,  with  a  facade  and  cupoia  by 
Giacomo  della  Porta  (1577),  and  an  in- 
terior enriched  with  the  rarest  marbles 
and  several  fine  paintings,  decorated  in 
the  most  goiseous  8ty4e,  and  containing 
the  monument  Of  Cardinal  Bellarmine; 
Sta.  Maria-de^li-Angeli,  originally  a  part 
of  Diocletian^  Batns,  converted  into  a 
church  by  Michael  Angelo,  one  of  the 
most  imposing  which  Rome  possesses, 
and  containing  an  altar-piece  by  Mu- 
ziano,  a  fine  fresco  by  Domenichino,  and 
the  tomb  of  Salvator  Rosa;  Sta.  Maria 
in  Ara  Cceli,  on  the  Capitoline,  a  very 
ancient  church  approached  by  a  very 
long  flight  of  stairs,  remarkable  for  its 
architecture  and  for  containing  the  figure 
of  the  infant  Christ  called  the  santisaimo 
bamMno  (see  Bambino)  ;  Sta.  Maria  in 
Cosmedin,  at  the  northern  base  of  the 
Aventine,  remarkable  for  its  fine  Alex- 
andrine pavement  and  its  lofty  and  bean- 
tif-ul  campanile  of  the  eighth  century; 
Sta.  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  so  called 
from  occupying  the  site  of  a  temple  of 
that  goddess,  begun  in  1285  and  restored 
1848-^,  remarkable  as  the  only  Gothic 
church  in  Rome;  Sta.  Maria  In  Dominica 
or  della  Navicella,  on  the  Casllan,  is  re- 
markable for  eighteen  fine  columns  of 
granite  and  two  of  porphyry,  and  the 
frieze  of  the  nave  painted  in  catnaieu  by 
Giulio  Romano  and  Peri  no  del  Vaga. 
Among  other  notable  churches  are  Sta. 
Maria  della  Pace,  celebrated  for  its 
paintings,  particularly  the  four  Sibyls, 
considered  among  the  most  ];>erfect  works 
of  Raphael;  Sta.  Maria  del  Popolo,  in- 
teresting from  the  number  of  its  fine 
sculptures  and  paintintrs  (Jonah  by 
Raphael,  ceiling  frescoes  by  Pinturicchio, 
and  mosaics  from  Raphael's  cartoons  by 
Aloisio  della  Pace) ;  Sta.  Maria  in 
Trastevere,  a  very  ancient  church,  first 
mentioned  in  449,  re-erected  by  Innocent 
HI  in  1140,  and  recently  restored;  San 
Paolo  fuori  le  Mura,  erected  to  mark 
the  place  of  St.  Paul's  martyrdom, 
founded  in  388,  and  restored  and  em- 
bellished by  many  of  the  popes,  burned 
in  1823,  and  since  rebuilt  with  much 
splendor.  It  is  of  great  size,  and  has 
double  aisles  and  transepts  borne  by 
columns  of  granite.  Above  the  columns 
of  the  nave,  aisles,  and  transepts  there  is 
a  continuous  frieze  enriched  by  circular 
pictures  in  mosaic,  being  portraits  of  the 
popes  from  St.  Peter  onwards,  each  5 
feet  in  diameter.  Between  the  windows 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  nave  are  large 
modem  pictures  representing  scenes 
from  the  life  of  St  Paul. 

Palaces,     Picture-gaUerie$,     etc, —  The 
Vatican,  adjoining  St  Peter's,  comprises 


the  old  and  new  palaces  of  the  popes 
(the  latter  now  the  ordinary  papal  resi- 
dence), the  Sistine  chapel,  the  lx«gie 
and  Stanze,  containing  some  of  the  most 
important  works  of  Raphael,  the  picture- 
gallery,  the  museums  (Pio-Clementino, 
Chiaramonti,  Etruscan  and  Egyptian), 
and  the  library  (220,000  vols,  and  over 
25,000  MSS.).  (See  Vatican.)  The 
palace  on  the  Quirinal  was  formerly  a 
favorite  summer  residence  of  the  popes, 
but  is  now  occupied  by  the  King  of 
Italy.  (See  OuCrinal.)  The  Palazzo 
della  Cancelleria  is  the  only  palace  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  still  occupied 
by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  The 
building  was  designed  by  Bramante,  and 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  Rome.  A  series 
of  palaces  crowns  the  summit  of  the 
Capitol,  and  surrounds  the  Piazza  del 
Campidoglio.  It  is  approached  from  the 
northwest  by  a  flight  of  steps,  at  the 
foot  of  which  two  Egyptian  lions,  and 
at  the  summit  two  colossal  statues  of 
Castor  and  Pollux  standing  beside  their 
horses,  are  conspicuous.  In  the  center 
of  the  piazza  is  a  bronze  equestrian 
statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (101-181). 
On  the  southeast  side  of  the  piazza  u 
the  Senatorial  Palace,  in  which  the 
senate  holds  its  meetings.  The  build- 
ing also  contains  the  offices  of  the  munic- 
ipal administration  and  an  observatory, 
its  fa^de  was  constructed  by  Giacomo 
della  Porta,  under  the  direction,  it  is 
said,  of  Michael  Angelo.  On  the  south- 
west side  of  the  piazza  is  the  palace  of 
the  Conservatori,  containing  a  collection 
of  antique  sculpture,  including  objects 
of  art  discovered  during  the  recent  ex- 
cavations and  a  gallery  of  pictures.  Op- 
posite is  the  museum  of  the  Capitol,  with 
Interesting  objects  of  ancient  sculpture 
and  a  picture-gallerv.  Among  private 
palaces  may  be  noted  the  Palazzo  Bar- 
berinij  on  the  Quirinal,  with  a  collection 
of  paintings.  The  library  attached  to  it 
has  numerous  valuable  MSS^  with  some 
other  literary  curiosities.  The  Palazzo 
Borghese,  begun  in  1590,  has  a  fine  court 
surrounded  by  lofty  arcades,  but  is 
chieflv  celebrated  for  its  picture-gallery, 
containing  the  Aldobrandi  Marriage  and 
some  other  works  of  great  renown.  The 
Palazzo  Colonna  has  a  picture-gallery 
and  a  beautiful  garden  containing  several 
remains  of  antiquity.  The  Palazzo  (^or- 
sini  has  a  picture-gallerv  and  garden, 
and  a  collection  of  MSS.,  and  printed 
books  of  great  value.  The  Palazzo  Far- 
nese,  one  of  the  finest  in  Rome,  was  built 
under  the  direction  of  Antonio  da  San- 
gallo,  Michael  Angelo,  and  (Giacomo  della 
Porta  in  succession.  The  celebrated  an- 
tiquities it  once  contained  (Famese  Bull, 
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Herculee,  Flora,  etc.).  are  now  in  the  1000),  and  a  refuge  for  girls  and  aged 
Mubeum  of  Naples.  The  Palaxso  Rospig-  and  infirm  persons.  The  chief  theaters 
liosi;  erected  in  1603,  contains  aome  are  the  Teatro  Apollo,  Teatro  Argentina, 
valuable  art  treasures ;  among  others,  on  Teatro  Valle,  the  Capranica»  Metalstasio, 
the  ceiling  of  a  casino  in  the  garden  is  Rossini,  GostanzL  etc. 
the  celebrated  fresco  of  Aurora  by  Guido.  Trade  and  Manufacturei. —  The  ex* 
Villa  Ludovisi,  situated  in  the  north  of  ternal  trade  is  unimportant,  and  is  car^ 
the  city,  the  ancient  gardens  of  Sallust,  ried  on  chieflv  hy  rail,  the  Tiber  being 
contains  a  valuable  collection  of  ancient  navigated  onlv  by  small  craft  There 
sculptures.  Villa  Farnesina,  on  the  right  are  railway  lines  connecting  with  the 
bank,  contains  Raphael's  charming  crea-  general  system  of  Italy;  and  steamers 
tions  illustrative  of  the  myth  of  Cupid  from  Civita  Vecchia  to  Naples.  Leg- 
and  Pysche.  horn,  and  Genoa.    A  ship  canal  is  pro- 

Educational  Iiutitutiom,  Ckaritiea,  etc.  jected  to  connect  the  city  with  the  sea, 
—  Among  educational  institutions  the  and  extensive  embankment  works  are  in 
first  place  is  claimed  by  the  university,  progress  to  prevent  inundation  by  the 
founded  in  1308.  The  most  flourishing  Tiber.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
period  of  the  university  was  the  time  of  woolen  and  silk  goods,  artificial  flowers, 
Leo  X  (1513-22),  under  whom  the  build-  earthenware,  jewelry,  musical  strings, 
Ing  still  occupied  by  it  was  begun.  At-  mosaics,  and*  objects  of  art  The  trade 
tached  to  the  university  are  an  anatom-  is  chiefly  in  these  articles,  and  in  olive- 
ical  and  a  chemical  theater,  and  cabinets  oil,  pictures,  and  antiquities, 
of  physics,  mineralogy,  and  zoology,  as  History, —  The  ancient  history  of 
also  botanic  gardens  and  an  astronomical  Rome  has  already  been  given  in  the  pre- 
observatory.  The  university  is  attended  ceding  article.  From  the  downfall  of 
by  about  1000  students.  The  CoUegio  the  empire  its  history  is  mainly  identified 
Romano,  formerly  a  Jesuit  college,  now  with  that  of  the  papacy.  (See  Popes, 
contains  the  Arcnnological  Museum  and  Papal  States,  Italy,)  An  important 
the  recently  established  library,  Biblio-  event  in  its  history  was  its  capture  and 
teca  Vittorio  Emanuele  —  consisting  sack  by  the  troops  of  the  Constable  of 
mostly  of  the  old  library  of  the  Jesuits,  Bourbon  in  1527.  In  1798  Rome  was 
augmented  by  the  libraries  of  suppressea  occupied  by  the  French,  who  stripped  the 
monasteries  (about  500,000  vols.).  The  palaces,  churches,  and  convents  of  many 
Collegio  de  Propaganda  Fide  has  ac-  works  of  art  and  objects  of  value.  Pope 
quired  great  celebrity  as  the  establish-  Pius  VI  was  taken  prisoner  to  France, 
ment  where  Roman  (Catholic  missionaries  where  he  soon  afterwards  died,  and  a 
are  trained.  (See  Propaganda,)  The  Roman  republic  was  set  up.  In  1848 
Accademia  di  San  Luca,  for  the  promo-  Pope  Pius  IX  was  driven  from  Rome, 
tlon  of  the  fine  arts,  is  composed  of  and  another  Roman  republic  formed 
painters,  sculptors,  and  architects,  and  under  Mazsini  and  Garibaldi.  A  French 
was  founded  m  15d5,  and  reorganized  in  army  was  sent  to  the  pope's  assistance, 
1874.     C!onnected  with  it  are  a  picture-   and  after  a  determined  resistance  Rome 

Sillery  and  schools  of  the  fine  arts,  was  captured  by  the  French  in  July, 
ther  associations  and  institutions  con-  1849,  and  the  pope  returned  and  re- 
nected  with  art,  science,  or  learning  are  sumed  his  power  under  the  protection 
numerous:  one  of  them,  the  Accademia  of  French  bayonets  (April,  1850).  The 
de*  Lincei,  founded  in  1G03  by  Galileo  rule  of  the  pope  continued  till  Oct  1870, 
and  his  contemporaries,  is  the  earliest  when  Rome  was  occupied  by  the  Italian 
scientific  society  of  Italy.  Besides  the  troops  on  the  downfall  of  the  French 
Vatican  and  Vittorio  Emanuele  libraries  empire,  and  in  June,  1871,  the  'Eternal 
mentioned  al>ove,  the  chief  are  the  City '  became  the  capital  of  united  Italy. 
Biblioteca  Casanatense,  200,000  vols.;  The  king  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
the  Biblioteca  Angelica,  150.000  vols.;  Quirinal;  and  to  accommodate  the  legis- 
the  Biblioteca  Barberini,  100,000  vols,  lature  and  various  public  departments 
and  over  10,000  MSS.,  etc.  For  elemen-  numerous  conventual  establishments  were 
tary  education  much  has  been  done  since  expropriated.  The  population  of  the 
the  papal  rule  came  to  an  end.  Hoepi-  city  has  of  late  vastly  increased.  In 
tals  and  other  charitable  foundations  are  1870  it  was  226,022;  in  1911,  542,123. 
numerous.  The  principal  hospital,  called  Px>me  ^  ^^^^'  county  seat  of  Floyd  Co., 
Spirito  Santo,  a  richly-endowed  institu-  "^  '.  Georgia,  at  the  junction  of  the 
tion  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oostanaula,  Etowah  and  0)08a  rivers,  TZ 
Tiber,  combines  a  foundling  hospital  miles  n.  of  Atlanta.  It  is  a  large  cotton- 
( with  accommodation  for  3000),  a  lunatic  shipping  center  and  has  iron  foundries, 
asylum  (accommodation  for  500),  an  brick  yards,  cotton  and  oil  mills,  etc.  Pop. 
ordinary    infirmary    (accommodation   for   (1920)  13,252. 
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B^in^  A  c^^y  And  on<?  of  the  county 
^^^^9  seats  of  Oneida  Co..  New  York, 
on  the  Mohawk  River  and  the  State  Bane 
Canal,  15  miles  n.  w.  of  Utica.  It  is  tne 
seat  of  several  State  and  other  institu- 
tions, and  has  manufactures  of  iron,  brass 
and  copper  products,  radiators,  automo- 
biles, bedsteads,  locomotives,  electrical 
^rfies,  etc.  Pop.  (1910)  20,497;  (1920) 

Romford  (  ^  ^  °^'^  u  r  d  ) ,  an  ancient 
«wv«M«.vAM.  market-town  in  Essex,  Eng- 
land, is  situated  on  the  Rom,  about  12 
miles  E.  N.  E.  of  London.  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  ale,  and  is  surrounded  by  market- 
gardens.  Pop.  (1911)  16,972. 
B/imillv  (rom'il-li),  Sia  Samukl, 
^m^*M^*^j  an  English  lawyer,  bom  in 
1757;  died  in  1818.  He  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  1783,  and  gradually  rose  to 
be  leader  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
In  1805  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of 
Durham,  and  next  year  he  became 
solicitor-general  under  Fox  and  Qrenville, 
though  he  had  not  previously  sat  in 
parliament.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
knighted.  When  his  party  went  out  of 
office  he  remained  in  parliament,  where 
he  became  distinguished  by  his  talent  in 
debate,  and  particularly  by  the  eloquence 
with  which  he  urged  the  amelioration  of 
the  cruel  and  barbarous  penal  code 
which  then  prevailed.  His  efforts, 
though  not  attended  with  sreat  success 
during  his  life,  certainly  hastened  the 
just  and  necessary  reforms  which  subse- 
quently were  effected,  and  entitle  him  to 
the  name  of  a  great  and  merciful  re- 
former. Sir  Samuel  Rom  illy  was  at  the 
height  of  popularity  and  reputation, 
when,  in  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity, 
caused  by  grief  at  his  wife's  death,  he 
committed  suicide  in  November,  1818. 

Rommany.  see  Gyp«ie#. 

Somnev  (rom'ni),  Gboboe,  an  Eng- 
AOmncy  y^^^  painter,  bom  near  Bri- 
ton, in  Lancashire,  in  1734;  died  at 
Kendal  in  1802.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
carpenter,  and  at  first  worked  at  his 
father's  trade,  but  he  afterwards  was 
apprenticed  to  an  itinerant  artist  named 
Steele,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three 
began  the  career  of  a  painter.  After  a 
certain  amount  of  local  success  he  went 
to  London  in  17Q2,  and  next  year  won 
a  prize  offered  by  the  Society  of  Art 
for  a  historical  composition.  He  steadily 
rose  in  popularity,  and  was  finally  recog- 
nized as  inferior  only  to  Revnolds  and 
Gainsborough  as  a  portrait-painter;  some 
critics  even  placed  him  higher  than  either. 
Many  distinguished  Englishmen  and 
many  ladles  of  rank  sat  to  him  for  their 
portrait*"  hut  perhaps  the  most  beauti- 


ful of  his  sitters  was  Emma  Hart,  after- 
wards Lady  Hamilton,  whom  he  de 
picted  in  very  numerous  characters. 
He  did  not  neglect  historical  or  im- 
aginative compositions,  and  he  contrib- 
uted several  pictures  to  Boydell's  fa- 
mous Shakespere  gallery,  founded  in 
1780.  Romney  displays  a  want  of  care- 
fulness, and  defective  knowledge  of  anat- 
omy in  his  historical  compositions;  but 
he  atones  for  these  faults  by  fine  color, 
a  subtle  sense  of  beauty,  and  by  his 
originality.  Fine  examples  of  his  work 
command  high  prices. 
HiiiTiTi^v  New,  a  small  but  ancient 
AOmucy,    ^^^j^  ^^  England  in  Kent, 

one  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  formerly  on  the 
coast,  but  now  some  distance  inland. 
Pop.  1333. 

KomorantiE  L'^;Tf-pl!i.;«rii'tbt 

department  of  Loir-et-Cher,  23  miles  8.  E. 
of    Blois,    has    manufactures    of    woolen 
goods  and  parchment     Pop.    6830. 
Somaev    (rom'8i)f    &    municipal    bor- 
*MfWMM^a%,j    ^^^Y^  ^£  England,  Hampshire. 

on  the  Test  or  Anton,  8  miles  n.  w.  of 
Southampton,  with  a  fine  old  Norman 
church.     Pop.  4071. 

EomnlM  teS-'»  i'  l^t  'g.C*^:! 

Rome.  The  legend  tells  us  that  his 
mother  was  the  Vestal  virgin,  Svlvia  or 
Ilia,  a  daughter  of  Numitor,  king  of 
Alba.  Bv  the  god  Mars  she  became  the 
mother  or  the  twins  Romulus  and  Remus, 
who  were  ordered  by  Amulius,  the 
usurping  brother  of  Numitor,  to  be 
thrown  into  the  Anio.  The  basket  con- 
taining the  two  boys  was  stranded  be- 
neath a  fig-tree  at  the  foot  of  the  Pala- 
tine Hill,  and  they  were  suckled  by  a 
she-wolf  and  fed  by  a  woodpecker,  until 
they  were  accidentally  found  by  Faustu- 
lus,  the  king's  herdsman,  who  took 
them  home  and  educated  them.  When 
they  had  grown  up  they  organized  a 
band  of  enterprising  comrades,  by  whose 
help  they  deposed  Amulius  and  reinstated 
Numitor  on  his  throne.  They  next  re- 
solved to  found  a  city,  but  as  they  dis- 
agreed as  to  the  best  site  for  it,  they 
resolved  to  consult  the  omens.  The  de- 
cision was  in  favor  of  Romulus,  who 
immediately  began  to  raise  the  walls. 
This  is  said  to  have  happened  in  the 
year  753  (according  to  others  752  or 
751)  B.C.  Kemus,  who  resented  his  de- 
feat, leaped  over  the  rude  rampart  in 
scorn,  whereupon  Romulus  slew  him. 
Romulus  soon  attracted  a  considerable 
number  of  men  to  his  new  city  by  mak- 
ing it  a  place  of  refuge  for  every  out- 
law or  broken  man.  but  women  were 
still  wanting.     He,  therefore,  invited  the 
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Sabinefl  with  their  wives  and  daaghten 
to  a  relizious  festival,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  festivities  he  and  his  followers 
suddenly  attacked  the  unarmed  guests, 
and  carried  oif  the  wom^i  to  the  new 
city.  This  led  to  a  war,  which  was, 
however,  ended  at  the  entreaties  of  the 
Sabine  wives,  and  the  two  states  coa- 
lesced. Romulus  is  said  finally  to  have 
miraculously  disappeared  in  a  thunder- 
storm (B.C.  71G). 

Eom'ulus  Augus'tulns,  f^J^"^^ 

man  emperors  of  tlie  West    See  Rome. 

Bonaldshav  (ron'aid-sha),   nobth 

MTVAMMi&Quaj  ^^^  South,  respectively 
the  most  northerly  and  the  most  south- 
erly of  the  Orkne;  Islands.  They  have 
small  populations,  engaged  chiefly  in  the 
cod  and  herring  fishery. 
BonCeSValleS  ^  ron-tbes-vAl'yes) ,  a 
Awvuv^BTiMAi^a  valley  in  Spanish  Na- 
varre, between  Pampeluna  and  St.  Jean 
de  Port,  where  the  rear  of  Charlemagne's 
army  was  defeated  by  the  Gascons  or 
Basques  in  778,  the  pahidin  Roland 
being  killed.  Tradition  and  romance 
erroneously  ascribe  the  vktory  to  the 
Moors. 

KoncigUone   a-i'tSfii*'?^^  ill 

the  province  of  Rome,  35  miles  k.  w. 
from  the  capital;  contains  a  Roman 
triumphal  arch  and  a  ruined  castle.  Pop. 
6658. 

B/mdA  (ron'<]A)t  o,  town  of  Southern 
AM/uuo.  Spain,  in  Mahiga  province,  40 
miles  west  of  Malaga,  romantically  situ- 
ated on  a  sort  of  rocky  promontory  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  the  Guadalvin, 
which  flows  through  the  '  Tajo,'  a  deep 
chasm  separating  the  old  Moorish  town, 
with  its  narrow  tortuous  lanes  and 
Moorish  towers,  from  the  modem 
quarter.  Over  this  ravine  there  are 
an  old  and  a  modem  bridge,  the  lat- 
ter about  600  feet  al>ove  the  water. 
Ronda  is  famous  for  its  bull-fights,  for 
which  it  has  one  of  the  largest  bull-rings 
in  Spain.  It  has  manufactures  of  steel 
wares,  cloth,  etc.,  and  is  celebrated  for 
its  fruits.  Pop.  20,905. 
Eondeletia  (;on-de-let'i-a),  a  genus 
Airvu\*\^A\^vx«»    ^£  shrubs,  nat.  order  Ru- 

biaceie,  characterized  by  having  a  calyx 
with  a  subglobular  tube.  They  occur 
chiefly  in  tropical  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  A  kmd  of  fever  bark  is  obtained 
at  Sierra  Leone  from  Rondeletia  feM* 
fuga,  A  perfume  sold  as  rondeletia  takes 
Its  name  from  this  plant,  but  is  not  pre- 
pared from  any  part  of  it. 
ItATidA  (ronMo;  Italian),  or  RoN- 
-"'""**"  DEAU  (rouHlO;  French),  a 
poem  of  thirteen  lines,  usually  octosylla- 


bic, written  throuchout  on  two  rhymes 
and  arranged  in  three  unequal  stanxas; 
while  the  two  or  three  first  words  are 
repeated  as  a  refrain  after  the  eighth  and 
thirteenth  lines.  The  term  is  also  ap- 
plied to  a  musical  composition,  vocal  or 
instrumental,  generally  consisting  of 
three  strains,  the  first  of  which  cloaea  In 
the  original  key,  while  each  of  the  others 
is  so  constructed  in  point  of  modulation 
as  to  reconduct  the  ear  in  an  easy  and 
natural  manner  to  the  first  strain. 
TLniiTi^  (rto'ne),  chief  town  of  the 
•*^""^  Danish  Island  of  Bomholm,  is 
a  seaport  with  several  ship-building  yards, 
a  mercantile  fleet  and  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  0292. 

Eonneburg  <,«&''^7.>',„*  ^J^ 

Altenburg,  14  miles  southwest  of  Alten- 
burg,  contains  an  old  ch&teau,  and  has 
some   manufactures.    Pop.    6187. 

died  in  1585.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he 
became  page  to  the  Due  d'Orleans;  and 
in  1537  he  accompanied  James  V  of 
Scotland  and  his  bride,  Madeleine  of 
France,  back  to  their  kingdom.  He  also 
spent  six  months  at  the  English  court, 
and  after  his  return  to  France  in  1540 
was  employed  in  a  diplomatic  capacity 
in  Germany,  Piedmont,  Flanders  and 
Scotland.  He  was  compelled,  however, 
by  deafness  to  abandon  the  diplomatic 
career;  and  he  devoted  himself  to  liter- 
ary studies,  and  became  the  chief  of  the 
band  of  seven  poets  afterwards  known 
as  the  '  Pl^idde.'  Ronsard's  popularity 
and  prosperity  during  his  life  were  very 

freat.  Henry  II,  Francis  II,  and  Charles 
X  esteemed  him,  and  the  last  bestowed 
several  abbacies  and  priories  on  the  poet. 
His  writings,  consisting  of  sonnets,  odes, 
hymns,  eclogues,  elegies,  satires  and  a 
fragment  of  an  epic  poem.  La  Franciade, 
were  read  with  enthusiastic  admiration. 
Ronsard  combines  maanificent  language 
and  imagery  with  a  delicate  sense  of  har- 
mony. 

Biintfiren  (wunt'gen),  Wiluam  Kon- 

*"^  "o^  RAO,  phvsicist,  bom  at  Len- 
nep,  Pmssia,  in  1845.  He  studied  at 
Zurich,  where  he  took  his  doctor's  degree 
in  1869,  and  was  professor  of  physics  nt 
Strasburg,  Giessen.  and  after  1885  at 
WUrzburg.  In  1895  he  became  widely 
known  by  his  signal  discovery  of  the 
ROntgen  rays,  or  A-Rays  (which  see). 

ESntgen  Bays,   see  i-Aay*. 

B.00d  i*^)*  A  measure  of  surface,  tht* 
^      fourth  part  of  an  acre,  equal  to 
40  square  poles  or  perches,  or  to  12 IC 
square  yanu. 
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P^w^^  an  old  English  name  for  a  cro88»  form  and  mode  of  construction,  as  8bed« 
*^^^*^^9  especially  applied  to  a  large  curb,  hip,  gable,  parilion,  ogee  and  flat 
crucifix  or  image  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  roofs.  The  span  of  a  roof  Is  the  width 
placed  at  the  entrance  to  the  chancel  in   between    the   supports;    the   rite   is    the 

height  in  the  center  above  the  level  of 
the  supports;  the  pitch  is  the  slope  or 
angle  at  which  it  is  inclined.  In  carpen- 
try roof  signifies  the  timber  framework 
by  which  the  roofing  materials  of  the 
building  are  supported.    This  consists  in 


Garb  Roof. 


MBoof. 


ff) 


Shed  Roof.       Osble  Roof. 


iffiflfTi 


Hip  Roof.     Conical  Roof.     Ogee  Roof. 

they  are  mainly  formed,  as  stone,  wood, 
slate,  tile,  thatch,  iron,  etc. ;  2d,  by  their 


King-poit  Boof . 
A,  King-poit.  B,  Tie-beam. 

o  o,  Strata  or  braeea.     d  d,  Purlina. 
B  K,  Backa  or  principal  p  p,  Common  rafters. 

raftera.  H,  Ridge-piece. 

0  0,  Wall-platea. 


Bood'screen,  Madeleine,  Troyes. 

the  old  churches,  generally  resting  on  the 
rood-benm  or  rood-screen,  often  in  a  nar- 
row gallery  called  the  rood-loft. 
R/>Af  (t^O,  the  cover  of  any  building, 
**^*''^  irrespective  of  the  materials  of 
which  it  is  composed.  Roofs  are  dis- 
tinguished, 1st,  by  the  materials  of  which 


Queen-poat  Roof. 
A  A,  Qneen-poata.  B,  Tie-beam. 

0  c.  Strata  or  braeea.     D  D,  Purlina. 
E,  Straining-beam.         F  r,  Common  rafters. 
0  0,  Wall-platea.  B,  Ridge-piece. 

general  of  the  principal  rafters,  the  pur- 
lins and  the  common  rafters.  The  prin- 
cipal rafters,  or  principals,  are  set  across 
the  building  at  about  10  or  12  feet  apart ; 
the  purlins  lie  horizontally  upon  these, 
and  sustain  the  common  rafters,  which 
carry  the  coverins[  of  the  roof.  Some- 
times, when  the  width  of  the  building  is 
not  great,  common  rafters  are  used  alone 
to  support  the  roof. 

"Ry^aIt  (ruk),  a  bird  of  the  crow  family 
•"^"^  (Corvus  frugUeguM),  diflfering 
from  the  crow  in  not  feeding  upon  car- 
rion, but  on  insects  and  grain.  It  is  also 
specially  distinguished  by  its  gregarious 
habits,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  base  of 
the  bill  Is  naked,  as  well  as  the  forehead 
and  upper  part  of  the  throat  In  Brit- 
ain and  Central  Europe  the  rook  is  a 
permanent  resident ;  but  in  the  north  and 
south  it  is  migratory  in  habit 
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BiMike  (riik),  Sn  Grobge,  an  Bnf- 
Miwv^&v  jjjgjj  admiral-  wan  bom  near 
Canterbury  in  1660;  died  1700.  He  en- 
tered the  navy  at  an  early  age  and  rose 
to  be  vice-admiral  in  1602.  For  bis  gal- 
lantry in  a  night  attack  upon  the  French 
fleet  oif  Cape  La  Hogue  he  was  knighted 
in  1602.  Mia  further  services  include  the 
command  of  the  expedition  against  Cadiz 
in  1702,  the  destruction  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  fleets  in  Vigo  Bav  (1702),  and  a 
share  in  the  capture  of  Gibraltar  in  July, 
1704.  In  the  following  August  he  fought 
a  French  fleet  of  much  superior  force, 
under  the  Comte  de  Toulouse,  off  Malaga. 
The  result  was  undecisive,  and  this  fact 
was  used  against  Rooke  by  his  political 
opponents.  Sir  George  quitted  the  service 
in  disgust  in  1706.  He  served  in  several 
parliaments  as  member  for  Portsmouth. 

Soowvelt   <,^t-^' Sd^ "5f 

the  United  States,  was  bom  in  New 
York  City  of  a  prominent  family  of  Dutch 
descent,  October  27,  1868 ;  died  January 
6,  1910,  at  Oyster  Bay,  New  York.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1880 ; 
engaged  for  a  time  in  legal  study,  and  was 
a  Republican  member  of  the  New  York 
Legislature  1882-84,  winning  distinction 
as  a  leader  in  reform.  He  subsequently 
spent  some  time  in  scouting  and  hunting 
life  in  te  West,  was  candidate  for  mayor 
of  New  York  in  1886,  and  was  an  acave 
member  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  1880-05.  He  was  appointed 
President  of  the  New  York  Police  Board 
in  1806  and  in  this  duty  showed  an  energy 
in  enforcing  the  laws  that  gave  him  a 
national  reputation.  In  1807  he  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
adding  to  his  reputation  by  his  foresight 
in  preparing  the  navy  for  the  threatened 
war  with  Spain.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  he  at  once  resigned,  recruited  a  regi- 
ment (the  First  Volunteer  Cavalry),  pop- 
ularly known  as  the  *  Rough  Riders,'  and 
showed  marked  daring  and  skill  in  leading 
them  in  the  brief  campaign  in  Cuba.  Re- 
turning as  the  popular  hero  of  the  war, 
he  was  nominated  and  elected  Governor  of 
New  York  in  1808,  and  filled  this  oflice 
with  an  energetic  spirit  of  reform  that 
p'eatly  enhanced  his  reputation.  Among 
his  notable  acts  as  governor  were  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  state  canal  system  with 
regard  to  which  there  had  been  much  talk 
of  fraud  during  the  previous  administra- 
tion, the  checking  ot  predatory  corpora- 
tions through  taxation  of  franchises  and 
tne  extension  of  the  civil  service  svstem 
to  indud^  many  state  offices  previously 
under  pditical  control.  He  desired  a  sec- 
ond term  as  governor  in  order  to  complete 
tha  reformg  Inaugurated,  but  in  the  Re- 


publican National  C!onvention  of  1000  ha 
received  the  nomination  for  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  and  was  elected; 
witii  President  McKinley. 

The  assitssination  of  President  McKin- 
ley on  Sept.  14,  1001,  raised  Vice-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  to  the  presidency.  His 
animated  and  picturesque  career,  and  the 
position  of  an  earnest  and  energetic  re* 
former  which  he  had  filled,  had  made  him 
a  popular  favorite,  and  much  interest  was 
felt  as  to  how  he  would  act  in  this  ele- 
vated position.  His  unshakable  stand 
against  the  illegal  acts  of  the  great  cor- 
porations, the  purchase  and  active  devel- 
opment of  the  Fanama  canal,  the  ringing 
tone  of  reform  in  his  messages  to  Con- 
gress, and  his  onen  defiance  of  political 
domination,  addea  greatlv  to  his  standing 
in  public  esteem,  and  in  10(>4  he  was 
nominated  for  President  and  elected  by 
much  the  highest  popular  majority  which 
any  President  ever  received.  During  his 
four  years'  term  he  succeeded  in  having  a 
number  of  bills  passed  which  gave  the 
government  a  considerable  degree  of  con- 
trol over  the  corporations  and  carried 
through  successfully  various  measures  of 
reform.  The  semiforeign  requirements  of 
the  Panama  canal  and  the  government  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  were  managed  with 
ability  ana  suocess^and  such  intemational 
questions  as  the  Venesuela  dispute  and 
tne  calling  of  a  second  Hague  conference 
added  to  his  prestige  in  liurope.  This 
was  redoubled  by  his  useful  service  in 
bringing  about  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
Russia  and  Japan,  and  at  tne  close  of  his 
term  on  March  4,  1000,  President  Roose- 
vdt  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  forcible  among  the  rulers  of  the 
world.  His  several  movements  in  the  in- 
terest of  peace  were  acknowledged  by  the 
award  to  him  in  1006  of  the  $40,000  Nobel 
Peace  price.  With  this  he  endowed  a 
Foundation  for  the  Promotion  of  Indus- 
trial Peace. 

Declining  a  second  nomination  for  the 
presidency,  he  set  out  at  the  end  of  his 
term  on  a  hunting  excursion  to  eastern 
Africa.  He  had  previously  shown  a 
marked  love  for  hunting  and  other  out^ 
door  pursuits,  and  his  year's  hunting  ad- 
ventures in  Africa  were  notably  successful 
and  supplied  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
with  a  fairly  complete  collection  of  the 
wild  game  of  that  continent.  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt Joined  him  at  Khartoum  and  there 
began  a  sort  of  triumphal  journey  tiirough 
the  capitals  of  Europe  unequaled  since 
Grant's.  He  was  greeted  everywhere  as 
the  representative  American  and  received 
by  the  rulers  of  the  varioua  countries  with 
royal  honors.  He  made  a  number  of  and 
delivered  notable  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne^ 
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Paris,  and  at  Berliiii  Oxford  and  Chns- 
Ciania  Univenities,  all  oC  which  conferred 
degrees  upon  him.  During  his  stay  in 
England  the  death  of  King  Bdward  VII 
occurred  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  ap- 
pointed the  special  ambassador  of  tne 
United  Htates  at  the  funeral.  On  June 
18,  1910,  he  landed  at  New  York  to  re- 
ceive the  greatest  welcome  ever  accorded 
an  American  dtiaen  returning  to  his 
native  land.  Among  the  many  thousands 
who  marched  in  the  great  parade  of  wel- 
come was  his  old  regiment*  the  Rough 
Riders.  During  his  absence  a  split  had 
occurred  in  the  Republican  party  occa- 
sioned by  the  Ballmger-Pincnot  contro- 
versy and  resulting  in  a  division  of  the 
party  into  Conservatives,  supporting  Taft, 
and  Progressives,  opposing  him.  Both 
parties  tried  to  secure  Roosevelt's  support 
as  the  recogniaed  leader  of  the  Repubhcan 
party.  After  an  unsucc^^ssful  effort  to 
carry  New  Tork  for  the  Republicans,  he 
withdrew  for  a  time  from  public  activity, 
devoting  himself  to  editorial  woric  on  the 
Outlook.  His  support  of  Pinchot  (Taft 
supporting  BalUnger)  led  to  a  gradual 
widening  of  the  split  in  the  par^.  In 
1910  he  made  a  tour  in  which  he  ex- 
pounded the  theory  of  the  New  National- 
ism, a  program  of  reform,  and  in  1912  he 
added  to  the  program  in  his  famous 
Charter  of  Democracy  speech  before  the 
Ohio  Constitutional  Convention.  In 
1912  he  emerged  aa  Republican  candidate 
for  prMidenL  He  vigorously  denounced 
the  methods  of  the  Republican  National 
Convention,  from  which  his  supporters 
withdrew    and    organised    a    Progressive 


partv,  nominating  him  as  its  candidate. 
While  making  a  round  of  campaign 
speeches  he  was  shot  by  a  lunatic  at  Ifil- 


waukee  on  October  14rand  narrowly  es- 
caped a  fatal  wound.  He  was  defeated  in 
the  November  election,  receiving  88  elec- 
toral and  4,168,564  popular  votes.  He 
subsequently  made  a  loumey  of  explora- 
tion in  South  America,  where  he  made  a 
number  of  addresses  before  universities 
and  learned  societies,  and  explored  the 
River  of  Doubt  [which  was  later  named 
the  Rio  T6odoro  (q.  v.)  in  his  honor],  the 
discovery  of  which  he  announced  on  his 
return  to  New  Tork  in  1914.  He  was 
nominated  by  the  Progressive  Party  for 
president  in  1916,  but  declined  the  nomi- 
nation and  supported  the  Republican  can- 
didate. Taking  up  editorial  work  again 
he  became  an  extensive  contributor  to 
magaxines  and  newspapers.  From  the 
outbreak  of  the  Worid  war  (see  Swropean 
War)  he  was  an  ardent  champion  of 
American  preparedness  and  of  the  cause 
of  the  Allies  against  the  Central  Powers, 
and  after  the  ginkiiig  of  the  LuHtatUa 


strongly  urged  the  declaration  of  war  by 
the  united  Sutes  against  Germany.  On 
the  entry  of  the*  United  States  into  the 
World  war.  Colonel  Roosevelt  offered  to 
raise  and  lead  to  France  a  complete  divi- 
sion. Denied  this  opportunity,  he  devoted 
his  great  powers  to  the  arousing  of  Amer- 
ican patriotism,  the  sale  of  liberty  Bonds 
and  to  counteracting  the  spread  of  Ger- 
man propaganda  in  the  United  States. 
Of  his  four  sons,  Lieutenant-Colon^  The- 
odore, Jr.,  Captain  Archibald,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Quentin  won  commissions  in  the 
United  States  Army  and  Captain  Kermit 
in  the  British  Army.  The  death  of  Quen- 
tin, who  was  killed  in  an  »rial  battle 
over  the  German  lines,  July  17,  1918, 
threw  a  shadow  over  the  last  ftionths  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  life  and  various  ill- 
nesses led  to  his  removal  on  several  occa- 
sions to  the  Roosevelt  Hospital.  He  re- 
turned home  on  Christmas  Day,  1918, 
from  the  last  of  these,  and  on  January  6, 
1919,  the  great  American  passed  away. 
Almost  as  one  man  the  nation  stood 
united  in  a  sense  of  deep  regret  and  i>er- 
sonal  bereavement.  A  period  of  mourning 
was  ordered  by  President  Wilson  for  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  government  depart- 
ments. The  funeral  rites  were  very  sim- 
Sle  and  the  body  was  laid  to  rest  m  the 
ttle  cemetei^  at  Oyster  Bay,  Long 
Island,  near  his  home. 

Aside  from  his  official  life,  Roosevelt* s 
career  of  great  activity  along  diversified 
lines  cannot  be  overlooked.  As  a  devotee 
of  outdoor  sports,  hunter,  explorer,  and 
wood  chopper,  as  typifying  the  strenuous 
Uf e,  the  wielder  of  the  Dig  stick,  advocate 
of  simplified  spelling,  opponent  of  race 
suicide  and  enemy  of  nature  fakirs,  as 
coiner  of  phrases  and  forceful  expressions, 
he  impressed  his  personality  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  on  the  American  peo- 
ple. BQs  literary  output  was  of  a  hiffh 
order  and  included  not  only  scholarly 
historical  works,  but  entertainingly  writ- 
ten accounts  of  his  hunting  and  exploring 
trips,  essays,  political  works,  etc  He 
was  the  auuior  of  many  notable  state 
papers,  some  of  which  will  live  among  the 
greatest  in  American  archives.  As  a 
speaker,  his  style  waa  forceful,  fluent  and 
convincing.  As  an  executive  he  was  re- 
sourceful in  devising  and  bold  in  attempt- 
ing needed  reforms  for  which  others  had 
struflfgled  in  vain  and  tirdess  in  pursuit 
of  his  object  He  was  honored  with  de- 
grees from  nearly  every  important  Ameri- 
can university  and  many  foreign  ones. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Letters,  and  in  1912  waa 
elected  president  of  the  American  His- 
torical Assoslation.,  ^  ^„  ^  * 
Among    RooaeveUra    paboahM 
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are:   History  of  ih^  Naval  War  of  1812  Ttf^f^t      George  Fbedebick,  song  writer, 
(1882)  ;    Hunting  Trips  of  a  Ranchman  **^^^9     bom     at     Sheffield,     MaBsachu- 

(1885)  ;    Life  of  Thomas  Hart  Benton  sett»,  in  1820;  died  in  1895.    He  .wrote 

(1886)  ;     Life    of    Gouverneur    Morrin   numerous  popular  songs,  some  of  which 
(1887):     ~       ■    ^ •    ••  -.-..,-.,...-... 


, _.,_     of    Q  ._  ^,       _       _ 

(1887)  ;    Ranch  Life  and  Hunting  Trait    werp    Hasel   Dell;   Rosalie,   the   Prairie 
(1888);    History  of  New  York   (IWO)  ;    Flower;  Tramp,   Tramp,  Tramp,  etc. 
The    Wilderness    Hunter    (18».T)  ;     The  "Py^-^f      Klihu,  Btatesman,  bom  at  Clin- 
Winning  of  the  West  (1880-06)  ;   Amni-  ^VOOlr,     ^^^^    ^S*^^,  y^,^,^    p^j,    15    jg^g 


can  Ideals  (1807)  ;  The  Rough  Riders  Ue  graduated  in  law  at  the  New  York 
(IS&QU  Ufe  of  Oliver  OromweU  (WOO);  University  Law  School  in  1867,  became 
The  Strenuous  Life  (1900)  ;  African  eminent  as  a  lawyer,  and  was  United 
Game  Trails  (lOlO)  ;  European  and^  States  district  attorney  for  the  southern 
African  Addresses  (1910);  The  New  district  of  Xew  York  1883-85.  He  en- 
yationalism  (1910)  ;  Realizable  Ideals  tered  President  McKinley's  cabinet  as 
(1912)  ;  Conservation  of  Womanhood  Secretary  of  War  in  1809.  resigning  ip 
and  ChUdhood  (1912)  ;  Htstorv  as  Lttei"  January,  1004.  In  July,  1905,  he  sue- 
ature,and  Other  Essays  (1913)  ;T*co-  ceeded  John  Hay  as  Secretary  of  State, 
dore  Roosevelt,  An  Autobiography  (191^)  ;  and  in  1909  was  elected  United  StateR 
Through  the  BrazUian  Wilderness  (1014)  ;  senator  from  New  York. 
Life  Histories  of  American  Oame  Ammals  'n^.^ka      (rOp),  a  general  name  applied 

(1914)  ;    America  and  the  World   War  -IVUpc      ^^  cordage  over  1  inch  in  cir- 

(1915)  ;  Fear  Ood  and  Take  Your  O ten  cumference.  Ropes  are  usually  made  of 
Pari  (1916)  ;  Foes  of  Our  Otcn  House-  h^mp,  flax,  cotton,  coir,  or  other  vegeta- 
hold  (1917).  ble  fiber,  or  of  iron,  steel,  or  other  metal- 
'RAAfll^velt  *  borough  of  Middlesex  Hq  ^,ire.  A  hempen  rope  is  composed  of 
Auva«.v«.xi.y  Co.,  New  Jersey,  on  Rah-  a  certain  number  of  yarns  or  threads 
way  River  and  Staten  Island  Sound,  6  which  are  first  spun  or  twisted  into 
miles  s.  of  Elizabeth.  It  has  creosote,  strands,  and  the  finished  rope  goes  under 
steel,  and  chemical  plants,  fer«li«er  fae-  special  names  according  to  the  number 
tories,  oil  mills*  etc.  Pop.  (1920)  11,047.  and  arrangement  of  the  strands  of  which 
BiOOSevelt  Dam.  i^*  ™^^  i™P'?S:  it  is  composed,  a  hawserAaid  rope  is 
''**^^^  "  »  feature  of  the  Salt  composed  of  three  strands  twisted  left- 
River  Project  (q.  v.),  an  undertakin|r  of  ^^^5,  the  yam  being  laid  up  right-hand, 
the  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service  for  the  inl-  ^  cable-laid  rope  consists  of  three  strands 
gation  of  land  in  the  valley  of  the  Salt  ^f  hawser-laid  rope  twisted  right-hand; 
River,  Arizona.  The  Roosevelt  Dam  is  j^  jg  called  also  water-laid,  or  right- 
located  in  the  mountains,  75  miles  north-  /^^n^  ^^p^^  \  shroud-laid  rope  consists 
east  of  Phcenix,  Ariaona,  in  a  narrow  ^f  ^  central  strand  slightly  twisted,  and 
gorge  of  the  Salt  River.  .The  dam  is  built  ^hree  strands  twisted  around  it,  and  is 
on  a  curve  upstream,  is  286  feet  high  ^^^^  ^^lled  also  four-strand  rope.  A 
from  foundation  to  parapet,  235  long  at  ^^  ^p^  usually  consists  of  a  series  of 
the  base  and  1080  'eet  longon  top.              hawser-laid  ropes  placed  side  by  side  and 

It  contains  about  340,000  cubic  yards  fastened  together  by  sewing  in  a  zigzag 
of  masonry,  and  is  constructed  of  broken  direction.  Wire  ropes  are  made  of  a  cer- 
range  cydopean  rubble  thoroughly  bonded  ^j^  number  of  wires  twisted  into  the  req- 
together.  The  reservoir  outlet  is  through  ^^^^^^  number  of  strands,  and  are  now 
a  tunnel  about  500  feet  long,  in  which  six  extensively  used  in  the  rigging  of  ships 
gates  are  placed,  which  are  used  for  slmc-  ^g  ^^u  ^^g  £^,,  cables.  For  greater  flexi- 
ing  and  for  repulattng  the  flow  from  the  j^jj^y  hempen  cores  are  used ;  thus  for  in- 
reservoir.  With  the  reservoir  full  to  glance  we  may  have  a  rope  of  six  strands 
capacity,  these  gates  can  discharge  about  around  a  hempen  core,  each  strand  con- 
10.000  cubic  feet  of  J^aterper  second,  gjg^ing  of  six  wires  around  a  smaller 
Two  spillways,  each  about  200  feet  long,  hempen  core.  Steel  wire  makes  a  consid- 
carry  the  flood  waters  around  the,  dam.  drably  stronger  rope  than  iron  wire. 
The  dam  backs  im  the  waters  of  Salt  q^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^j^  ^^^  on  l,oard  ships. 
River  and  Tonto  Creek  for  a  distance  of  ^^  though  not  so  strong  as  hemp,  they 
about  16  miles,  forming  a  lake  45  miles  ^^^  ^^^^  injured  by  the  salt  water, 
long  and  from  one  to  two  miles  wide,  con-  «i*^^__  (rooz).  John  Codman,  histe- 
taining  a^ut  4(^,(^,000.000  gaUons  of  BopCS  i^S^yi^AotAm^n'^ 
water,  sufficient  Jo  imgate  240.0(^«ujre8  ^^  g^  Petersburg,  Russia,  April  2871836. 
^nd.  Thecostof  the  dam  was  $6,500.-  jj  ^^j^  ^  Harvard  Law  School  and 
000  It  was  completed  on  February  5,  ^^^  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1861.  He 
1911.  and  opened  <>»  March  18,  1911,  by  organized  the  Military  Historical  Society 
President  llieodore  Roosevelt,  for  whom  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  active  in  In- 
the  dam  was  named.  ducing  the  United  States  govemment  M 
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o^llect  and  preterve  information  about 
the  Civil  war.  He  wrote  The  Army 
%nder  Pope,  The  Fir$t  Napoleon,  The 
Campmiffn  of  Waterloo,  Atlas  of  Water- 
loo, and  Story  of  the  CivU  War.  He 
died  Oct  28,  1899. 

Eoraima  (^^f*-*'"^).  «  celebrated 
*vvA«M.uM»  mountain  in  South  Amer- 
ica, where  the  boandaries  of  British 
Guiana,  Venezuela,  and  Brazil  meet, 
8740  feet  high,  flat-topped,  with  steep 
rocky  sides,  venderinf  the  summit  almost 
inaccessible.  Sir  E.  Im  Thurn  and  Mr. 
Perkins  were  the  first  to  reach  its  top 
in  1884.  It  is  a  pi^  of  the  Pacaraima 
range. 

Eoric  Figures  </J^^)j  ^^, -- 

rious  appearances  seen  on  polished  solid 
surfaces  after  breathing  on  them ;  also  to 
a  class  of  related  phenomena  produced 
under  very  various  conditions,  but  agree- 
ing in  being  considered  as  an  effect  of 
either  light,  heat,  or  electricity. 
'Romnfll  (ror'kwal),  the  name  given 
ArVA^^ucu  ^^  ^  genus  of  whales,  closely 
allied  to  the  common  or  whalebone 
whales,  but  distinguished  by  having  a 
dorsal  fin,  with  the  throat  and  under 
parts  wrinkled  with  deep  longitudinal 
folds,  which  are  supposed  to  be  suscepti- 
ble of  great  dilatation,  but  the  ui«e  of 
which  is  as  vet  unknown.  Two  or  three 
species  are  known,  but  they  are  rather 


Rorqual  (BaknopOra  bodps) 
avoided  on  account  of  their  ferocity,  the 
shortness  and  coarseness  of  their  baleen 
or. whalebone,  and  the  small  quantity  of 
oil  they  produce.  The  northern  rorqual 
{BalwnopP^a  hodps)  attains  a  great 
size,  being  found  from  80  to  over  100  feet 
in  length,  and  is  thus  the  largest  living 
animal  known.  The  roraual  feeds  on 
cod,  herring,  pilchards  an(l  other  fish,  in 
pursuing  which  it  is  not  seldom  stranded 
on  the  shore. 

Hosa  ^OTTTE  (mon'tft  rO's&),  a  moun- 
'  tain  or  group  of  the  Pennine 
Alps,  lies  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Valais  and  Piedmont,  and 
forms  part  of  the  watershed  between  the 
Rhone' and  the  Po.  Next  to  Mont  Blanc 
HAb  the  highest  mountain  in  the  Alps, 
but  as  a  group .  it  is  much  mote  massive 


than  the  Mont  Blanc  group.  It  has 
eight  summite  above  14,000  feet,  the 
highest  being  Dufourspitze  (15,217),  as- 
cended for  the  first  time  in  1855.  Of 
the  huge  glaciers  ttiat  occupy  the  slopes 
of  this  mountain  the  chief  are  the  GOmer 
Glacier  on  the  west,  the  Schwarzberg  and 
Findelen  Glaciers  on  the  north,  the  Sesia 
and  Macugnaga  Glaciers  on  the  east,  and 
the  Lys  Glacier  on  the  south. 
Paoo  Salvatob  (sarv&-tor  i0's4),  an 
*^^'  Italian  painter,  etcher  and  poet, 
bom  near  Naples  in  1615;  died  in  1673. 
He  received  instruction  in  art  from  his 
brother-in-law,  Francesco  Fracanzaro,  a 
pupil  of  Ribera,  but  his  taste  and  skill 
were  more  influenced  by  his  studies  of 
nature  on  the  Neapolitan  coast  Rosa's 
father,  dying  in  1632,  left  his  family  in 
difficulties,  and  Sal va tor  was  compelled 
to  sell  his  landscapes  for  small  sums. 
One  of  his  pictures  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  painter  lianfranco,  who  at  once  recog- 
nized the  eenius  of  the  youth,  and  en- 
couraged him  to  go  to  RoBie.  In  1638 
Rosa  settled  in  Rome,  where  he  soon  es- 
tablished his  reputation  and  rose  to  fams 
and  wealth.  The  bitterness  of  his  satire^ 
expressed  both  in  his  satirical  poems  and 
in  an  allegorical  painting  of  the  Whed 
of  Fortune,  rendered  his  stay  in  Rome 
inadvisable.  He  therefore  accepted  an 
invitation  to  Florence  (1642),  where  he 
remained  nearly  nine  years,  under  the 
protection  of  the  MedidL  He 
finally  returned  to  Rome,  where 
he  died.  Salvator  Rosa  de- 
lighted in  romantic  landseane* 
His  poems  were  all  satires,  tif- 
orous  enough  and  pungent; 
among  them  are  Babylon  («.  e., 
War,  and  Envy,  Rosa  etched 
Rome),  Music  Poetry,  Paintktif^ 
with  great  skilL 

Aosacea.  (rO-aft'w-C),  Acnx  Roba- 
Airvoawai  ^jjj^    ^j.   Qu„^    RottA,    an 

affection  which  appears  on  the  face,  es- 
pecially the  nose,  forehead,  cheeks  and 
skin,  characterized  by  an  intense  r^- 
dening  of  the  skin  without  swelling.  Per- 
sons who  indulge  in  alcohol  to  excess  are 
liable  to  it  Regular  habits,  and  plain 
and  temperate  living,  both  prevent  and 
cure. 

^jt%iUL^ot^t^  A  large  and  important  or- 
XMltttt  UCK,  ^^j.  ^f    .^^^  ofwhich  the 

rose  is  the  type,  distinguished  by  having 
several  petals,  distinct,  perigynous,  sepa- 
rate carpels,  numerous  stamens,  alter- 
nate leaves,  and  an  exogenous  mode  of 
growth.  The  species,  including  herbs, 
shrubs  and  trees,  are  for  the  most  part 
inhabitants  of  the  cooler  parts  of  the 
world.     Scarcely  any  are  annuals.     Tha 
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apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  peach,  ahnond, 
nectarine,  apricot,  strawberry,  raspberry 
and  similar  fruits,  are  produced  by  species 
of  this  order.  Some  of  the  species  are 
also  important  as  medicinal  plants.  The 
aenera  of  this  order  are  divided  by  Viner 
mto  six  tribes,  vis.,  Roseas,  Spiroese^ 
Amygdale»,  Sanguisorbeae,  Dryaden  and 
Pomee. 

Hosamond  (r««V"^^°^i»  commonly 
~  ^  ^  called  Fair  Itosamond,  the 
mistress  of  Henry  II  of  England,  was 
the  daughter  of  Walter  de  Clifford,  a 
knight  of  property  in  various  shires^ 
She  died  in  1176  or  1177,  soon  after  her 
connection  with  the  king  was  openly 
avowed,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
Gods  tow  Nunnery,  whence,  however,  Hugh 
of  Lincohn  caused  her  body  to  he  re- 
moved in  1191.  Almost  everything  else 
related  of  Rosamond  is  legendarv.  The 
fable  of  the  dagger  and  poison  with  which 
the  jealous  Queen  Eleanor  is  said  to  have 
sought  out  her  rival  has  not  been  traced 
higher  than  a  ballad  of  1611. 
SrOSaniline  (rO-sanVlln;  C»H«N,), 
^^  an  organic  base,  a  deriv- 

ative of  aniline,  crystallisinflr  in  white 
needles,  capable  of  uniting  with  acids  to 
form  salts,  which  salts  form  the  well- 
known  rosaniline  coloring  matter  of  com- 
merce. 

SilftArio  (r^8ll'p6-C)»  a  town  of  the 
XMiBttnu  Argentine  Republic,  in  the 
province  of  Santa  F6,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Paran&,  170  miles  northwest  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  Founded  in  1725  as  an 
Indian  settlement,  it  was  still  a  humble 
village  in  1864  when  it  was  made  a  port 
of  entry,  but  since  then  its  progress  has 
been  marvelous,  and  it  is  now  the  sec- 
ond city  in  the  republic.  It  has  com- 
munication by  rail  and  river  with  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  also  by  railway  with  the  in- 
terior provinces.  The  town  is  laid  out 
on  the  rectangular  plan,  and  ^is  provided 
with  gas,  tramways,  etc.  Xt  contains  foun- 
dries, brick-works,  jam  factories,  brew 
eries,  tanneries,  soap  works,  timber  and 
flour  mills,  etc.,  but  Its  commerce  is  of 
greater  importance  than  its  manufactures, 
large  qu^uitities  of  wool,  hides,  and  grain 
being  exported.  Pop.  (1814)  224^. 
ll/>aii.rv  (rO'za-ri),  among  Roman 
•"^'«"y  Catholics  the  reciUtion  of 
the  Ave  Maria  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  a 
certain  number  of  times.  The  name  is 
also  commonly  given  to  the  string  of 
beads  by  means  of  which  the  prayers  are 
counted.  The  complete  or  D<»nin|can 
rosary  consists  of  ;iSO  small  beads  for  the 
Aves,  divided  into  groups  of  10  by  15 
large  beads  for  the  Paternosters.  The 
etdlnary  rosary  has  onlv  50  small  beads 
and  6  Urge  beads;  but  if  repeated  thrice 


makes  up  the  full  rosary.  A  dozolO^y  is 
said  after  every  tenth  Ave.  The  use  of 
rosaries  was  probably  introduced  by  the 
Crusaders  from  the  East,  for  both  Mo^ 
hammedans  and  Buddhists  make  use  of 
strings  of  beads  while  repealing  their 
prayers;  but  St.  Dominic  is  usually  re^ 
garded  as  the  institutor  in  the  Roman 
Church. 

EosceUi'mis,  %^<^l  (J.»J[| 

theologian  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  a 
native  of  Northern  France.  A  nominal- 
ist in  philosophy,  he  was  a  tritheist  in 
theology*  but  was  forced  to  recant  by  the 
synod  of  Soissons  in  1092,  while  Anselm 
refuted  him  in  his  De  Fide  Triniiaiis. 
After  an  attempt  to  make  capital  out  of 
Anselm's  quarrel  with  William  Rufus, 
Boscelin  settled  at  Tours,  where  he  en- 
tered into  a  violent  theological  contro- 
versy with  Abelard,  who  had  been  his 
pupil.  His  subsequent  history  is  not 
Known. 

B^SfiillB  (r5'«he-us),  OuiiTTUS,  the 
MTv^vAu-v  m^g^  celebrated  comic  actor 
at  Rome,  born  a  slave  about  134  B.C. 
He  realised  an  enormous  fortune  by  his 
acting,  and  was  raised  to  the  equestrian 
rank  by  Sulla.  He  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  Cicero,  who  in  his  early  years  re- 
ceived instruction  from  the  great  actor. 
Roscius  died  about  62  B.o. 
RosfiOA  (ros'kO),  Sib  Hbitbt  En- 
**^*^^^  HELD,  a  distinguished  chem- 
ist, bom  in  London,  January  7,  1833,  a 
grandson  of  William  Roscoe.  Educated 
at  Liverpool  High  School,  University 
College,  London  and  Heidelberg,  Roscoe 
on  his  return  to  England  devoted  himself 
to  science,  especially  chemistry,  in  which 
he  did  useful  and  brilliant  work.  From 
1868  till  1886  he  was  professor  of  chem- 
istry at  Owens  College,  Manchester,  and 
from  1885  to  18d5  represented  South 
Manchester  in  parliament  in  the  Liberal 
interest  Honors  of  all  kinds  have 
flowed  in  upon  him  from  the  universities, 
and  learned  societies,  and  in  Nov..  1S34, 
he  was  knighted.  His  works  include 
Investigaiiona  on  the  ChenUcal  Action 
of  Light;  Leseone  in  Blementary  Cheni- 
ietry;  Leduree  on  Spectrum  Analyiu; 
and,  with  Professor  Schorlemmer,  a 
Treaii9e  upon  Chemistry  (3  vols.,  1877-* 

B/l*&fiOA  THOMAg»  fifth  son  of  William 
Aftvovv^^y  Roscoe,  bom  near  Liverpool 
in  1791 ;  died  at  London  in  1871 ;  author, 
translator,  and  editor.  In  1823  he  pub- 
lisned  translation^  of  Sismondi's  Litert^ 
ture  of  Southern  Europe,  and  Memoire 
of  Benvenutd  Cellini;  in  1S28  a  transla- 
tion of  Lansi's  Hiatory  of  Painting  in 
Itdg;  in  1839,  Life  and  Writinge  of  Cer* 
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vnie$.  He  edited  the  NovelUVs  Library 
(16  vote.  12mo,  1831-^),  and  traiiBlated 
a  series  of  foreign  noveis,  besides  writing 
several  books  of  travels. 
Va«|m^  William,  historian  and  mis- 
*"'^'"*'^^>  celianeoQS  writer,  was  bom 
in  New  Liverpool,  March  8,  1753;  died 
June,  1831.  After  a  not  very  extensive 
education  he  was,  in  1709,  apprenticed  to 
an  attorney  in  Liverpool ;  and  in  1774  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  As- 
ptnall.  He  felt  strongly  on  the  question 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  published 
a  poem  (The  WrongB  of  Afrtca)  and 
several  controversial  pamphlets  on  the 
subject  In  1796  his  great  work,  Life 
of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  was  published,  and 
at  once  gained  him  a  high  reputation, 
which  was  perliaps  neither  lessened  nor 
enhanced  by  his  Life  and  Pontifioaie  of 
Leo  X  (1^).  In  1796  Roscoe  reUred 
from  the  business  of  an  attorney,  and 
he  eventually  became  a  partner  in  a 
Liverpool  banking  house  In  1800.  For 
about  a  year,  in  1806-07.  he  represented 
Liverpool,  his  native  town,  in  parliament 
In  1816  the  bank  fell  into  difficulties, 
which  resulted  in  bankruptcy  in  1820. 
Roscoe  spent  his  last  years  in  literary 
and  scientific  pursuits. 
BoSOOmmon  /  ro«-»^om'un  >,  an  in- 
Mrv0vv.iu.iuvu    j^jjj  county  of  Ireland, 

in  the  east  of  tLe  province  of  Connaught, 
has  an  area  of  950  sq.  miles.  The  sur- 
face is  undulating  or  flat  except  in  the 
north.  The  Shannon  bounds  most  of  the 
county  on  the  east,  and  the  Suck  on  the 
northwest  The  chief  of  the  numerous 
lakes  is  Lough  Ree,  an  expansion  of  the 
Shannon.  Roscommon  contains  iron  and 
coal,  but  limestone  is  the  only  mineral 
now  worked.  Many  districts  are  highly 
fertile,  and  the  pastures  are  among  the 
best  in  Ireland.  The  chief  crops  are  oats 
and  potatoes.  The  chief  towns  are  Ros- 
common, Boyle,  and  Castlerea.  Pop.  101,- 
640. —  The  county-town,  Roboommon,  80 
miles  from  Dublin,  contains  tha  ruins  of 
an  abbey  founded  in  1257,  and  of  a  fine 
castle  of  about  the  same  date.  It  gives 
the  title  of  earl  to  the  Dillon  family. 
Vop.  1801. 

B/isfiomnion  Weih^obth  Dillon, 
XLOSCommon,    poukth  Eael  of,  an 

English  minor  poet,  was  bom  in  1638; 
died  in  1685.  fie  was  a  favorite  at  the 
court  of  Charles  II.  His  chief  poems 
are  Essav  on  Translated  Veree,  a  trans- 
lation of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  and 
some  smaller  pieces.  He  has  been  called 
the  only  moral  writer  of  the  reign  of 
('haries  II. 

H^anrAQ  (roslcrft).  a  market  town  of 
XUISCrVH,  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary,  95  miles  a.  w.  of  DubliUi  contains 


the  rnins  of  two  castles  and  an  abbey, 
and  a  well-preserved  round  tower  80  feet 
high.  Pop.  about  2500. 
jLfMm  l'^)*  ^^^  beautiful  and  fragrant 
*"^"^  flower  which  has  given  name  to 
the  large  natural  order  Kosacee,  seems 
to  be  confined  to  the  cooler  parts  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  The  species  are 
numerous,  and  are  extremely  difficult  to 
distinguish.  They  are  prickly  shrubs, 
with  pinnate  leaves,  provided  with  stipules 
at  their  base;  the  flowers  are  very  large 
and  showy;  the  calyx  contracts  towaids 
the  top,  where  it  divides  into  five  lanceo- 
late segments;  the  corolla  has  five  petals, 
and  the  stamens  are  numerous ;  the  seeds 
are  numerous,  covered  with  a  sort  of 
down,  and  are  attached  to  the  interior  of 
the  tube  of  the  calyx,  which,  after  flow- 
ering, takes  the  form  of  a  fleshy,  globular 
or  ovoid  berry.  The  rose  is  easily  culti- 
vated, and  its  varieties  are  almost  end- 
less. In  the  natural  state  the  flowers  are 
single,  but  double  varieties,  such  as  the 
damask  rose  (B,  damaac^na),  Provence 
rose  (R,  oentifolia),  and  musk-roee  {R. 
moMok^ta)  were  introduced  into  Britain 
300  years  ago.  Upwards  of  1000  named 
varieties  of  rose  are  now  recorded.  The 
North  American  species  of  roses,  and  es- 
pecially those  of  the  United  States,  are 
few,  those  grown  in  our  gardens  being 
mostly  of  foreign  origin. 
S0S6    ^  disease.    See  BrysipeUu, 

Bose' Acacia  ^J^f^tJ^^^^^ 

highly  ornamental  flowering  shrub  in- 
habitmg  the  southern  parts  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains,  and  now  frequently 
seen  in  gardens  in  Europe.  It  is  a  species 
of  locust;  the  flowers  are  large,  rose- 
colored,  and  inodorous;  the  pods  are 
glandular-hispid.  See  Locust, 
BiOM-ftnnlft    ^^    Malabab    Plum,  a 

nia,  the  E,  -JamboSf  belonging  to  the  nat 
order  Myrtacese.  It  is  a  branching 
tree,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies.  The 
fruit  is  about  the  sise  of  a  hen's  egg,  is 
rose-scented  and  has  the  flavor  of  an 
apricot. 

ll/isA«1iiiir  tl>®  name  of  several  plants ; 
XI4IBC  uay,  ^^  ^^j  ^jj^  Iferium  mean- 
der. See  Oleander.  (6)  The  dwarf  roee- 
hay,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Rhododendron^ 
having  handsome  flowers,  (c)  EpUo- 
hium  anguetifoliufn,  or  French  willow. 
See  EpUohium, 

Pnsebftrv  (rS«'be-ri),  Abchibald 
JLOSCDeiy  Philip  PBiMBoeE.  Eau 
or,  bom  in  London,  May  7,  1847,  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  grandfather  in  1868.  He  be- 
came  an   advanced   Liberal   in   politics. 
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and  a  ready  and  eflfective  speaker.  He  S.Oae  of  Jerifilio  (Anastaiica  hiero- 
was  Under-Secretary  at  the  home  oflke  ***'*»^  ***  wv**vaaw  cf^^nf^f^^^^  g^  small 
from  1881  to  1888,  lord  privy  seal  and  cruciferous  plant,  growing  in  the  arid 
first  commissioner  of  works,  1885,  and  wastes  of  Arabia  and  Palestine.  When 
next  year  held  the  secretaryship  of  foreign  fuU  grown  and  ripe  its  leaves  drop  and 
affairs  till  the  fall  of  the  Gladstone  gov- 
ernment. In  1878  he  was  elected  lord- 
rector  of  Aberdeen  University,  and  in 
1881  of  Edinburgh  University.  In  1889 
he  became  a  member  of  the  London 
County  Council,  and  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  that  body.  The  University  of 
Cambridge  conferred  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
on  him  in  1888.  He  advocated  the  re- 
form of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  became 
much  interested  in  the  questions  of  im- 
perial federation  and  the  social  condition 
of  the  masses.  In  18&2  he  became  for- 
eign secretary,  and,  when  Gladstone  re- 
tired from  public  life  in  189^  succeeded 
him  as  Premier.  His  term  of  office  ^  .  ,  .  . 
ended  in  1885,  and  he  resigned  the  Liberal  ^^  »'  Jericho  (AiuMCoMea  hi^rochunHnm). 
leadership  in  1896.  1*  j^e  Phint.    2.  The  plsnt  in  s  dry  stat«.    8. 

TLnfLt^ortLYlfl    (rOrtrana),   William  S.,        The  Mme  plant  expanded  after  being  pat 
iVOSecrans   soldier,  was  bom  at  King-  *»  ^•*«'- 

ton,  Ohio,  in  Sept.,  1819,  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  West  Point  in  1842.  He  was  it  becomes  rolled  up  like  a  ball  in  the 
employed  as  engineer  until  1854,  when  he  dry  season,  but  opens  its  branches  and 
resigned  from  the  army,  but  in  the  sum-  seed-vessels  when  it  comes  in  contact  with 
mer  of  1861  was  commissioned  brigadier-  moisture.  The  generic  name  has  been 
general,  being  second  to  McClellan  in  applied  to  it  from  this  circumstance,  and 
this  campaign ;  and  in  July  won  the  bat-  in  Greek  signifies  resurrection, 
tie  of  Rich  Mountain,  W.  Va.,  and  was  Soseolft  (rO-x6'u-la),  in  medicine,  a 
made      major-reneral.     Next      year      he  kind  of  rash  or  rose-colored 

gained  a  decisive  victory  at  Corinth,  efflorescence,  mostly  symptomatic,  and 
Mississippi,  and  in  1863  the  battle  of  occurring  in  connection  with  different 
Stone  River,  but  was  defeated  at  Chick-  febrile  complaints.  Called  also  ro9€'ra9h 
amauga.     In     January,     1864,     he     was   and  scarlet  rash, 

made  commander  of  the  Missouri  Dis-  B.AaAQ  Attab  or  Otto  or.  See  Attar 
trict,  was  Minister  to  Mexico,  1868;  Con-  *^"^*»*  of  Roses. 
gressman,  1881-85,  and  Registrar  of  the  Si^BAfl  WAB8  or  the,  the  fierce  strug- 
Treasury  1885-93,  dving  March  11^898.  **^«»^»*  gle  for  the  crown  of  England 
Ko&edfl.lfi  (roz'dai),  a  city  of  Wyan-  between  the  Lancastrians  (who  chose  the 
M^ov^uAAv;  ^^j^g  Q^^  Kansas,  on  the  red  rose  as  their  emblem)  and  the  York- 
Kansas  River,  4  miles  s.  w.  of  Kansas  ists  (who  chose  the  white)  ;  it  lastec^ 
City.  It  has  iron  and  wire  works,  etc.  with  short  intervals  of  peace  for  thirt> 
Pop.  (1920)  7674.  years  (1455-85),  beginning  with  the  bat- 

Py^OAllA  (rO-zel'),  a  borough  of  Union  tie  of  St.  Albans  and  ending  with  Bos- 
XiUSeiie  Q  ^^^  Jersey,  1  mile  w.  worth  Field.  See  England,  section  His- 
of  Elizabeth.     Has  manufactures  of  hy-  torp. 

(iranlic  machinery.  (Pop.  (1920)  5737.  Sngetta  (r5->«fta;  Egyptian,  Res^ 
— RosFXLK  Pabk.  a  residential  borough  •■^"^••^  h$dt  the  ancient  Bolbitine), 
of  l^nion  Co.,  New  Jersey,  adjoining  a  city  of  Egypt,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
KoHcUe.     Pop.   (1920)  5438.  Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile,  30  miles  w. 

ll/>RPTnsi.rv  (  rOz'ma-ri;  Rosmarinus  of  Alexandria.  Rosetta  at  one  time  en- 
x»vo«^.ftua,xjr  oi^»a/«),  a  shrubby  a ro-  joyed  a  large  transit  trade,  which,  how- 
matic  plant  (nat  order  Labiatse),  a  na-  ever,  has  now  been  almost  entirely  di- 
tive  of  Southern  Europe.  It  has  but  two  verted  to  Alexandria.  The  town  is  well 
stamens ;  the  leaves  dark  green,  with  a  built  and  attractive  in  appearance.  Pop. 
white  under  surface ;   the  flowers  are  pale  about  16,000. 

blue.  At  one  time  of  considerable  repute  B.ASAttfl.-stoilft  '^  tablet  of  black 
for  medicinal  purposes,  rosemary  is  now  ^■^•^••^  oiw**^,    basalt,     bearing 


esteemed  chiefly  for  yielding,  by  distills-  inscription  in  three  versions  (hiero- 
tion,  the  aromatic  perfume  known  as  oil  glyphfc,  enchorial,  and  Greek)  in  honor  of 
of  rosemary.  Ptolemy    Epiphanes    and    belonging    to 
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about  196  B.C.  It  is  of  great  importance 
from  the  fact  that  it  furnished  the  key 
for  the  deciphering  of  the  hieroi^lyphii: 
inscriptions.  The  stone,  discovered  by  the 
French  near  Rosetta  in  1799,  is  now  in 
the  British  Museum.     See  Hieroglyphics. 

Bosetta-WOOd,  *  handsome  fumi- 
d«vo«^vva.  ^w^M.y    ^^^     wood,     of     an 

orange-r^  color  with  yery  dark  veins,  im- 
ported from  the  East  Indies.  It  is  of 
durable  texture,  but  the  colors  become 
dark  by  exposure. 

H/isA-iniif  PT  water  tinctured  with 
XMisc  Wtttcry  y^g^  jjy  ^Yie  process  of 

distillation.  The  gathering  of  rose-leaves 
for  this  purpose  is  quite  an  industry  in 
the  United  States. 

Roae-window  *  circular  window, 
AOSe-wmaow,  divided  .  intb  com- 
partments by  muUions  and  tracery  radia- 
ting from  a  center,  also  called  Catharine- 
wheel,  and  marigold-window,  according 
to  modifications  of  the  design.  It  forms 
a  fine  feature  in  the  church  architecture 
of    the    thirteenth    and    fourteenth    cen- 


Bose- window,  St.  David' i. 

turie^,  and  is  mostly  employed  in  the 
triangular  spaces  of  gables.  In  France 
it  is  much  used,  and,  notwithstanding  dif- 
figulties  of  construction,  attained  great 
size.  Some  examples,  as  that  at  Rheims 
Cathedral,  are  over  40  feet  in  diameter. 
PY^oATxrnnil  &  wood  obtained  from 
ArUSewuuu,  ^jj^  Dalhergia  nigra  and 
other  trees  belonging  to  the  nat  order 
Leguminoss,  so  named  because  some 
kinds  of  it  when  freshly  cut  have  a  faint 
smell  of  roses.  Most  rosewood  comes 
from  Brazil,  but  it  is  also  found  in  Hon- 
duras and  Jamaipa^  The  name  is  some- 
times given  to  timber  from  other  sources ; 
but  the  French  Boi%  de  Rose  (the  Ger- 
man Rosenholz)  is  called  tulip- wood  in 
English. 

JiOSeWOOa^    rhodium.     See     Rhodium. 


Bosicrucians  <I^^'^'"?;'^.'-J^^>; 

.society,  the  first  account  of  which  was 
publi^ed  early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
,tury  in  two  books  now  generally  ascribed 
ito  J.  v.  Andreae,  a  Lutheran  clergyman 
.of  Wdrttemberg.  Many  regard  An<&efle's 
.writings  as  merely  a  veiled  satire  on  his 
.own  times,  and  deny  altogether  the  actual 
existence  of  any  such  society,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  since  his  day  many  persons 
(e.^.,  Cagliostro)  have  professed  to  be- 
long to  it  The  aim  of  the  Ro8icrucian& 
.or  Brothers  of  the  Rosy  Cross,  was  said 
.to  be  the  improvement  of  humanity  by 
the  discoverer  of  the  *  true  philosophv,' 
and  they  clamied  a  deep  knowledge  of  the 
mysteries  of  nature,  such  as  the  permuta- 
tion of  metals,  the  prolongation  of  life, 
the  existence  of  spirits,  etc.  According 
to  Andrese  the  society  was  founded  in  the 
fourteenth  century  bv  a  German  baron 
named  Rosenkreuz  (i.e.,  '  rosy  cross,') 
who  was  deeply  versed  in  the  mysterious 
lore  of  the  East,  and  who  assembled  the 
initiated  in  a  house'  called  the  Sancd 
Spiritus  Domus.  The  'secret'  of  the 
order,  if  any  ever  existed,  was  faithfully 
guarded  by  its  members ;  and  the  general 
cloud  of  mystery  shrouding  its  history 
and  objects  has  led  to  its  being  connected 
in  public  opinion  with  the  Cabalists, 
Illuminati,  etc.  Some  regard  Rosicru- 
cianism  as  the  origin  of  Freemasonry. 
B.Oflin  (i^2'in)i  tlic  name  given  to  the 
.Mvoxu  j^^ijj  ^£  coniferous  trees  em- 
ployed in  a  solid  state  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses. It  is  obtained  from  turpentine  by 
distillation.  In  the  process  the  oil  of  the 
turpentine  comes  over  and  the  rosin  re- 
mains behind.  There  are  several  varie- 
ties of  rosin,  varying  in  color  from  the 
palest  amber  to  nearly  black,  and  from 
translucent  to  opaque.  It  differs  some- 
what according  to  the  turpentine  from 
which  it  is  derived,  this  being  obtained 
from  numerous  species  of  pine  and  fir. 
Rosin  is  a  brittle  solid,  almost  fiavorless, 
and  having  a  characteristic  odor.  It  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  sealing-wax, 
varnish,  cement,  soap,  for  soldering,  in 
plasters,  etc  Colophony  is  a  name  for 
the  common  varieties. 

Koskolnicians.   ^  R^^niks. 

H^fllin  (roz'lin),  or  Rossltit,  a  small 
XUISilH  ^.,j^^  jjj  ^^g  county  of  -Mid- 
lothian, about  7  miles  south  of  Edinburgh, 
interesting  chiefly  for  its  ruined  castle 
and  chapel.  Roslin  Castle  is  of  uncer- 
tain origin,  but  it  was  the  ancient  seat 
of  the  St.  Clairs  or  Sinclairs,  who  lived 
here  in  great  splendor  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  present  buildings  were 
mostly  erected  since  the  burning  of  tha 
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castle  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford'  in  1654. 
Roslin  Chapel  was  founded  in  1460  by 
Sir  William  St.  Glair,  and  is  a  Gothic 
structure  forming  the  chancel  and  part  of 
a  transept  of  a  church,  no  more  of  which 
was  ever  built  The  interior  is  richly 
adorned  with  exquisite  carving. 

Kospnni-Serbati  U%TaU^o. 

a  modern  Italian*  philosopher,  bom  at 
Roveredo,  Tyrol,  in  1797;  died  in  1855. 
He  entered  the  priesthood  and  founded 
the  charitable  order  of  Rosminians,  which 
has  branches  in  Italy,  France,  Britain, 
and  America.  He  is  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  modern  Idealism  in  Italy. 
The  chief  points  of  his  system  are  fully 
treated  in  his  New  Essay  on  the  Origin 
of  IdeaSj  translated  into  English,  1883. 
He  was  a  most  voluminous  writer  on  re- 
ligious and  miscellaneous  subjects  as  well 
as  on  philosophy. 

Eosolic  Acid  ('«^onk;  c,^i.o.), 

A»vovuv  Avxu  ^^  j^^jjj  prepared  by 
treating  hydrochloride  of  aniline  with 
nitrate  of  soda  and  then  boiling  with  sul- 

Ehuric  acid.  It  is  used  in  preparing  a 
lue  dye. 
pAog  a  town  near  the  Wye,  in  Here- 
**^'*''  fordshire,  England,  11  miles  s.  e. 
of  Hereford.  The  philanthropic  John 
Kyrle  (died  in  1724),  Pope's  *Man  of 
Ross,'  is  buried  in  the  handsome  parish 
church.  Pop.  (1911)  4682. 
l^Y^aa  Alexander,  a  Scottish  poet, 
**^**>  born  in  1699;  died  in  1784.  He 
was  schoolmaster  at  Lochlee  in  Forfar- 
shire, and  author  of  Helenore,  the  Fortu- 
nate Shepherdess,  a  pastoral  poem  in  the 
Scottish  dialect,  formerly  very  popular 
in  the  north  of  Scotland. 
"RAflft  Alexandkb,  bom  in  Nairnshire, 
^^^^}  Scotland,  in  1783;  died  at  Red 
River  Settlement  (Winnipeg),  in  1856. 
He  went  to  Canada  in  1806 ;  Joined  As- 
ter's expedition  to  Oregon  in  1810,  and 
was  afterwards  a  fur-trader  in  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  service.  He  is  the  author  of 
Adventures  of  the  First  Settlers  on  the 
Oregon,  Fur  Hunters  of  the  Far  West, 
and  the  Red  River  Settlement, 
P/>aft  Ai£XAKDEB  Milton,  naturalist, 
•**^***  was  born  at  Belleville,  Ontario, 
in  1832;  died  in  1897.  He  served  in  the 
United  States  army  as  a  surgeon  during 
the  Civil  war.  He  wrote  many  works  on 
the  natural  history  of  Canada,  etc.,  and 
made  large  collections  of  animals  and 
plants; 

ILosfl  ^^  James  Clabk,  Arctic  and 
MtMooy  ^jitarctic  explorer,  was  bom  in 
London  in  1800;  died  in  1862.  He 
entered  the  British  navy  at  the  age  of 
twelve;  accompanied  his  uncle,  Sir  John 
Bom  .(>m  following  article)*  on  his  two 


Toyft^es  in  search  of  a  northwest  paMage» 
and  in  the  interval  between  them,  accoflo^ 
panied  Captain  William  Parry  in  has 
three  Arctic  voyages.  He  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  post-captain  in  1834,  par- 
ticular! v  for  the  discovery  of  the  north 
magnetic  pole  in  1831.  He  commanded 
the  expedition  in  the  Erebus  and  Terror 
to  the  Antarctic  Ocean  in  1839-43 ;  and 
on  his  return  published  a  narrative  of 
that  voyage,  which  had  contributed  largely 
to  geographical  and  scientific  knowledge 
generally.  Captain  Ross  was  knighted 
for  his  services,  and  received  numerous 
other  honors.  In  1848  he  made  a  voyage 
in  the  Enterprise  to  Baffin's  Bay  In 
search  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 
P/>fta  Sib  John,  Arctic  navigator,  bom 
•**^**>  in  Wigtonshire,  Scotland,  in 
1777;  died  in  185a  In  1786  he  entered 
the  navy,  and  he  saw  abundant  service 
before  the  peace  of  1815,  which  found 
him  with  the  rank  of  commander.  In 
1817  he  accepted  the  command  of  an  ad- 
miralty expedition  to  search  for  a  north- 
west passage,  and  in  April,  1818,  set  sail 
in  the  IsabeHa,  accompanied  by  Lieut. 
Parry  in  the  Alemander,  After  passing 
through  Davis'  Straito  and  Baffin's  Bay 
the  vessels  entered  Lancaster  Sound,  and 
proceeded  up  it  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, when  Koss  conceived  the  erroneour 
idea  that  the  sound  was  here  brought  to 
a  termination  by  a  chain  of  mountains, 
and  accordingly  returned  to  England. 
Shortly  after  landing  he  was  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  post-captain,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  published  an  account  of  his 
voyage.  His  next  expedition,  in  the 
steamer  Victory,  was  equipped  by  Sir 
Felix  Booth,  and  set  out  in  May,  1829. 
Ross  entered  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  and 
discovered  and  named  Boothia  Felix  and 
King  William's  Land.  In  1832  he  was 
forced  to  abandon  his  ships,  and  he  and 
his  crew  suffered  srreat  hardships  before 
they  were  picked  up  in  August,  1833,  by 
his  old  ship  the  Isabella,  In  1834  Cap* 
tain  Ross  was  knighted,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  published  a  narrative  of  hif> 
second  voyage.  From  1839  till  1845  Sir 
John  Ross  was  consul  at  Stockholm. 
In  1850  he  made  a.  last  Arctic  voyage 
in  the  Fdix,  in  a  vain  endeavor  to 
ascertain  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 
He  became  a  rear-admiral  in  1851. 

Eoss  and  Cromarty,  ^^^ti^^'^t 

Scotland,  but  generally  treated  of  as  one, 
the  <  latter  consisting  merely  of  detached 
portions  scattered  over  the  former.  They 
extend  across  the  breadth  of  Scotland  from 
the  North. Sea  to  the  Atlantic,  between  the 
counties  '  of  Inverness  and  Sutherlandf 
and  onclude  the  island  of  Lewis  and.  otb^ 
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islands.  Area  of  the  whole  3876  square  tinction,  was  a  political  refugee  in  Lon- 
miles.  The  west  coast  is  bold  and  don,  where  he  became  professor  of  Italian 
rugged,  and  deeply  indented  with  bays  in  King's  College,  and  was  known  as  an 
and  inlets.  A  areat  portion  of  Ross  and  able  though  eccentric  commentator  upon 
Cromarty  consists  of  irregular  masses  Dante.  Dante  Gabriel  early  showed  a 
of  lofty  rugged  mountains,  some  of  which  predilection  for  art,  studied  m  the  Royal 
are  from  3500  to  4000  feet  in  height.  Academy,  then  became  a  pupil  of  Ford 
Sheep  farming  and  grazing  are  exten-  Madox  Brown ;  and  in  1848  joined  Hoi- 
sirely  carried  on.  There  are  several  man  Hunt,  Thomas  Woolner,  Millais,  and 
fine  lakes,  the  principal  of  which  is  Loch  others  in  founding  the  so-called  Pre- 
Maree,  about  12  miles  long  by  2  miles  liaphaelite  Brotherhood,  to  whose  organ, 
broad.  Pop.  76,400.  the  Germ,  he  contributed  several  poems. 
BoflSAIiO  (ros-sa'nO),  an  ancient  town  In  1849  he  exhibited  his  painting  of  the 
M^Doauv  ^^  Southern  Italy,  province  Girlhood  of  Mary  Virgin;  but  his  later 
of  Cosenza,  3  miles  south  of  the  Gulf  of  works,  numerous  as  they  were,  were  rarely 
Taranto.  In  the  neighborhood  are  quar-  seen  by  the  public  until  the  posthumous 
ries  of  alabaster  and  marble.  Pop.  13,-  exhibition  of  a  collection  of  his  paintings 
354.  in  1883.  at  the  Royal  Academy.  His 
H/iAalianli  (ros'bA/k),  a  village  in  the  principal  paintings  are:  Daniels  Dream, 
AUSAUttUii  ]^rossian  province  of  Sax-  the  Salutaiion  of  Beatrice,  the  Dying 
ony,  between  Naumburg  and  Merseburg,  Beatrice,  La  Pia,  Proserpine,  SihgUa 
famous  for  the  decisive  victory  which  Palmiferaj  Monna  Vanna,  and  Venus 
Frederick  the  Great  obtained  there,  dur-  Verticordfo,  His  reputation  as  a  painter 
ing  the  Seven  Years'  war,  over  the  im-  was  surpassed  by  his  fame  as  a  poet,  and 
perial  and  French  troops  under  Mar-  his  poems  are  characteiised  by  the  same 
shal  Soubise,  November  5,  1757.  vivid  imagination,  mystic  beauty  and 
BiOSS-Chlirch  Fi^RENCE  Mabbtat,  sensuous  coloring  as  his  paintings.  In 
A»vao  vrui&Avuy  novelist,  was  born  at  both  arts  he  appears  as  a  devotee  of 
Brighton,  En^^land,  July  9,  1837,  the  medievalism.  His  chief  poems  are  the 
daughter  of  Capt  Frederick  Marryat  House  of  Life,  a  poem  in  101  sonnets; 
(which  see).  She  became  editor  of  the  King's  Tragedy  and  other  BaUads, 
London  Society  in  1872.  Among  her  Dante  at  Verona,  Blessed  Damozel,  etc 
many  novels  are:  Too  Good  for  Him,  In  1861  he  published  the  Early  Ital- 
Her  Lord  and  Master,  How  Like  a  ian  Poets,  a  series  of  translations 
Woman,  The  Hampstead  Mystery,  etc  in  the  original  meters,  afterwards  re- 
Also,  There  is  No  Death  and  other  works  issued  under  the  title  of  Dante  and  his 
dealing  with  spiritualism.  She  died  Oct.  Circle,  His  wife  died  in  1862.  two  years 
27,  1^9.  after  marriage,  and  from  this  grief  he 
TtAaoA  (ros),  WiLUAM  Pabsons,  THIRD  uever  entirely  recovered. —  His  sister, 
**^^^^  Earl  of,  was  born  at  York  in  Christina  Geobgina  (bom  1830),  was 
1800;  died  in  1867.  His  chief  attention  a  poet  of  high  merit  Her  chief  works 
was  devoted  to  the  study  of  practical  are:  Goblin  Market  and  other  Poems 
astronomy,  and  in  1827  he  constructed  a  (18G2),  The  Prince's  Progress  and  other 
reflecting  telescope,  the  speculum  of  Poems  (1866),  The  Pageant  and  other 
which  had  a  diameter  of  three  feet,  and  Poems  (1881),  besides  prose  stories, 
the  success  and  scientific  value  of  this  in>  books  for  children,  and  several  devotional 
strument  induced  him  to  attempt  to  cast  worics.  She  died  in  1894. —  His  brother, 
a  speculum  twice  as  large.  After  many  Williaic  Michael  (bom  1829),  an  as- 
difficulties,  he  succeeded,  in  1845,  in  per-  sistant-secretary  in  the  Inland  Revenue 
fecting  machinery  which  turned  out  the  Office,  distinguished  himself  as  an  art 
huge  speculum,  weighing  3  tons,  with-  critic  and  literary  editor, 
out  warp  or  flaw.  It  was  then  mounted  B.ossilli  (ros-sS'nS),  Gioachino  An- 
in  his  park  at  Parsonstown,  on  a  tele-  *»^""*"*  Toiao,  an  Italian  operatic 
scope  54  feet  in  length  with  a  tube  7  composer,  was  born  at  Pesaro,  Feb.  29. 
feet  in  diameter.  The  sphere  of  observa-  1792 ;  died  Nov.  13,  1868.  The  son  of 
don  was  immensely  widened  by  Lord  a  musician  in  humble  life,  he  began  to 
Rosse's  instrument,  which  was  chiefly  learn  music  very  early,  and  by  the  kind- 
used  in  observations  of  nebulte.  ness  of  a  patron  became  a  pupil  in  the 
BiOSaetti  (F<^'^^'^^) »  Gabbiel  Chables  Lyceum  at  Bologna.  He  wrote  a  great 
^^^^  Dante,  better  known  as  number  of  both  comic  and  serious  operas, 
Dante  Gabriel,  painter  and  poet,  was  the  first  successful  one  of  whidi  was 
bom  in  London  about  1828;  and  died  Tancredi  (1813),  and  enjoyed  a  k!sh 
in  April,  1882.  His  father,  Gabriele  degree  of  reputation  and  wealth.  In 
Rossetti  (1783-1854),  a  native  of  Italy  1824  he  visited  London,  and  from  1824 
and  an  Italian  poet  of  considerable  dis-  till  1830,  he  resided  at  Paris,  where  he 
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held,   till   1830,   a   high-salaried  post   in  Pnflfof      ^^  Rostov. 

connection  with  the  Th«Ltre  des  Italiens.  •»*'»»'VX. 

He  then   spent   some  years  at   Bologna  HofltODfillili    ( ros-top'chSn  ) ,    Feooob 

and  Florence,  but  in   1855  he  returned  *«^"«^l^***^  vasiuevitoh,   Count, 

to  Paris,  where  he  died.     His  body  was  bom  in  1765,  of  an  ancient  Russian  fani- 

removed    to   Florence   in    1887.     Rossini  ilj,  was  ffovemor  of  Moscow  at  the  time 

effected    in    Italy    the    improvements    in  of    the    French    invasion    of    1812.     Na< 

S«ra  carried  out  by  Mozart  in  Germany,  poleon  accused  him  in  his  despatches  of 

e  curtailed  the  long  recitative  parts  of  having  deliberately   set   fire  to   Moscow, 

serious  opera,  promoted  the  basso  to  a  but    he    himself    decidedly    denied    this 

leading    part,    made     the    orchestration  charge   in   his    V4riU  Bur  VIncendie  de 

livelier,  and  no  longer  left  the  oroamenta-  ifo«cotf    (Paris,    1823).    It   is   at   least 

tion   of   his   songs   to   the  discretion   of  certain  that  if  Rostopchin  did  not  cause 

the  singers.    He  is  specially  considered  the  catastrophe,  he  fully  expected  it  when 

to   be   a   master   of  melody.     His   finest  he  evacuated  the  city.     In  1814  he  was 

opera    is    WUliam    Tell    (1829).    Other  present  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.     He 

chief  works  are:  OtheUo   (1816),  Ifo^e*  died  at  Moscow  in  1826,  leaving  behind 

in     Egypt      (1818),     and     Semiramide  him    a    number    of    historical    memoirs, 

(1823)  ;     and     the    comic     operas,     the  comedies,  etc.,  in  Russian  and  French. — 

Barber  of  Seville    (1816),   and   La   Ce-  His  daughter-in-law,  Evdokia  Petbovna 

nerentola   (1817).    He  also  composed  a  Rostopchin    (1812-58),  is  distinguished 

Siahat  Mater  (1842),  a  Miaaa  Solennis  in   Russian  literature  as  a  poetess  and 

(first  performed  in   1869),  and  various  novelist. 

cantatas,  oratorios,  and  pianoforte  pieces.  SostOV  ^'  Rostof  (r^s-tof)*  a  town 
B/lfttATid  (ww-tand'),  Bdmond,  dra-  *"^«"'^»>  in  Russia,  in  the  government 
Aiiwoiiculu  matigt,  was  bom  at  Mar-  of  Jaroslav,  and  35  miles  s.  s.  w.  of  the 
seilles,  France,  in  1868,  educated  in  town  of  Jaroslav,  on  Lake  Nero.  It  Is 
Paris,  bis  first  play,  The  Romanticists,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Russia,  he- 
being  produced  in  1894.  It  was  a  ing  mentioned  in  the  ninth  century,  has 
marked  success  and  was  followed  by  a  cathedral  and  a  very  important  annual 
Princess      Loiutaine,      The     Samaritan,  fair.     Pop.  13,106. 

Cyrano     de     Bergerae,     and     UAiglon,  P,oatoV^    ^'  Rostof,  a  town  of  South- 

These  have  been  widely  played,  Coquelin  -^^^^^^  9   em    Russia,    in    the    govern- 

and    Sarah    Bernhardt   presenting    them  ment    of    Ekaterinoslav,    on    the    Don, 

in  Europe  and  America.    His  Chantecler  about  20  miles  above  its  mouth   in   the 

(1910),  in  which  all  the  characters  are  Sea  of  Azof.     Its  importance  is  due   to 

birds    and    animals^    is    remarkable    for  the  agricultural  development  of  S.   Rus- 

originality  and  poetic  brilliance.    In  1915  sia,  which  has  raised  it  in  about  a  cen- 

hc  published  a  chant  to  the   Stars   and  tury  from  a  mere  village  to  a  large  town 

Stri\)es  (Le  Chant  des  Astres) ,  foretelling  with     important     fairs,     and     extensive 

victory.    He  died  Dec.  2,  1918.  grain-shipping    industry,    and    trade     in 

H^^QfAT     (ros't^r),  a  military  term  sig-  wool,   oil,   tallow,  ores,  pitch,  etc.     Pop. 

XUISier    nifying  a  list  or  register,  show-  (1010)   172.22r». 

ing  or  fixing   the  rotation   in   which   in-  V/)afi*Sl.       Rostrum,  a  platform  or  stage 

divlduals,  companies,  regiments,  etc.,  are  **vo «'*«'•     j^   the  fomm  in   Rome;    so 

liable  to  serve.  called    from    the   beaks    (rostra)    of   the 

S.oatOfi1r    (ros'tok),   the  largest   town  ships  taken,  in  338  b.  c,  from  the  An- 

ArUDifVuik   gj     Mecklenbure  -  Schwerin,  dates,  with  which  it  was  adorned. 

Germany,    is   situated    on    tue   navigable  PAaTrrAll      (roz'wel),     a     city,     county 

Wamow,  7   miles   s.   of  the   Baltic   Sea  •»«»>^«5ii      ^^^^    ^^    Chaves    Co.,    New 

and  60  miles  E.  N.E.  of  LUbeck.     A  few  Mexico,   on   the   Pecos  River.   170  miles 

relics  of  the  picturesque  mediseval  town  n.  e.  of  El  Paso,  Texas.    It  has  farming 

have    survived    the    great    fire    of    1677.  and   livestock   interests.     Home   of   New 

The   chief   buildings   are   the  church   of  Mexico  Military  Institute.     Pop.    (1920) 

St.  Mary   (fourteenth  century),  remark-  7033. 

able  for  the  height  of  its  roof;  the  town-  Va^  a  disease  inoidoiit  to  sheep  (some- 
house,  with  seven  towers;  the  palace,  ***"*>  times  to  oth<»r  animals),  and 
and  the  university  (founded  1419)  ;  caused  by  the  presence  in  the  gall-bladder 
Rostock,  with  the  fore-port  of  Warne-  and  bllianr  ducts  of  the  common  liver- 
mttnde,  carries  on  a  fairly  active  but  fluke  {Dtstdma  hepaticum),  developed 
declining,  export  trade  (chiefly  with  Eng-  from  the  germs  swallowed  by  the  sheep 
land)  in  grain;  and  imports  coals,  timber,  with  their  food.  The  averasre  length 
oil  and  iron.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  of  the  mature  fluke  is  about  1  inch. 
Blttcher,  a  statue  of  whom  adorns  one  of  Within  the  liver  of  a  single  sheep  sev- 
the  M<iuan»8.     Pop.  (1010)  66877.  «ral  dozens  of  these  parasites  may  some- 
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timet  be  found.  The  disease  is  pro- 
moted by  a  humid  state  of  atmorohere, 
soil,  or  berfoace.  It  has  difrerent 
degrees  of  rapidity,  but  is  almost  in- 
variably fatal. 
J^^    Dbt.    See  Dry-rot, 

2^0  (rO'ta),  a  seaport  In  Spain,  in 
^^  Andalusia,  opposite  and  7  miles 
from  Cadiz.  It  has  trade  in  fruit  and 
yefetables,  and  mannfaeturss  '  tent ' 
wine.     Pop.  7471. 


the  propriety   of  sowing  clover  or  rib- 
wort among  pasture-grasses. 
Eotatoria,    SeeA,«i7an.. 

Aotfilifi     Sea-dovk,    or    LriTLK    Auk 

aquatic  bird  belonging  to  the  famibr  of 
auks  or  Alddn,  about  the  sise  of  a  large 
pigeon.  It  frequents  the  Arctic  seas, 
and  comes  to  land  only  durinc  the  breed- 
ing season.  Its  plumage  is  black  on  the 
back  and  wings,  white  on  the  breast. 


Eota  Boma'na,    Stic]jl*^S.Trt'Sf*?il-'  Both  ^'^M..Ruw>iJ   von,  ^a_  German 


peal  for  all  Christendom  during  the 
supremacy  of  the  popes.  With  the 
dwindling  temporal  power  of  the  popes 
it  gradually  lost  all  authority  in  foreign 
countries. 

Eotation  i'^fSSi);  ^,  ^^ 

about  an  axis,  so  that  every  point  in 
the  body  describes  a  circular  orbit,  the 
center  of  which  lies  in  the  axis.  It  is 
thus  distinguished,  from  revolution,  or 
the  progressive  motion  of  ^  body  revolv- 
ing round  another  body  or  external  point. 
If  a  point,  which  is  not  (he  center  of 
gravity,  be  taken  in,  %  solid  body,  all 
the  axes  which  pass, through  that  point 
will  have  different  moments  of  inertia, 
and  there  must  exist  one  In  which  the 
moment  is  a  maximum,  and  another  in 
which  it  is  a  minimum.  .  Those  are 
called  the  priiidpal  awes  of  rotation. 
When  a  solid  body  revolves  round  an 
axis  its  different  particles  move  with  a 
velocity  proportional  to  their  respective 
distances  from  the  axis,  and  the  velocity 
of  the  particle  whose  distance  from  the 
axis  is  unity  is  the  angular  velocity  of 
rotation. 

Eotation  of  Crops,  IS.d'^ortSS! 

ture,  is  the  system  or  practice  of  grow- 
ing a  recurring  series  of  different  annuaj 
crops  upon  the  same  piece  of  land.  The 
system  is  based  on  the  fact  that  different 
crops  absorb  different  quantities  of  the 
various  inorganic  constituents  of  the 
soil,  thus  impoverishing  it  for  crops  of 
the  same  kind,  but  leaving  it  unimpaired, 
or  even  improved,  for  crops  feedins  upon 
other  constituents.  Different  soils  and 
climates  require  different  schema  of 
rotation,  but  it  is  a  tolerably  universal 
rule  that  culmiferous  or  seed  crops 
should  alternate  with  pulse,  roots,  herbr 
age,  or  fallow.  Where  land  is  to  b^ 
subjected  to  a  crop  of  the  same  plants 
for  a  number  of  years,  as  in  permanent 
pasture,  the  plants  composing  the  crop 
should  be  of  several  different  kinds,  seek- 
ing a  different  kind  of  aliment;   hence 


lanskritist,  bom  in  1821;  from 
1856  professor  of  oriental  languages  at 
Stuttgart,  as  well  as  university  librarian. 
His  chief  work  is  a  great  Sanskrit  dic- 
tionary in  collaboration  with  Bdhtlingk 
(which  see).  He  died  hi  1896. 
S/)th«  (rO't«),  RiCHABO,  a  German 
**"''"^  Protestant  theologian,  bom  in 
1799.  From  1823  till  1828  he  was 
chaplain  to  the  Prussian  embassy  at 
Rome.    He     afterwards     held     various 

Srofessorial  posts  at  Wittenberg  (1828- 
7),  Heidelberg  (1887-49),  and  Bonn 
(1849-54),  and  finally  returned  to 
Heidelberg,  where  he  died  in  1867.  The 
•work  upon  which  his  fame  principally 
rests  is  his  Tkeologiiohe  Ethlk,  a  com- 
plete system  of  speculative  theologv, 
Sublished  in  1845^48,  occupying  a  mid- 
le  position  between  the  rationalistic  and 
orthodox  schools  of  theology.  According 
to  Rothe  the  rational  man  is  developed 
by  the  processes  of  animal  evolution, 
but  spirit  is  a  superphysical  develop- 
ment 

Bothenburg  -  ob  -  der  -  Tauber 

XrO'ten-burik;  'above  the  Tauber'),  a 
town  of  Bavaria,  in  Middle  Franconia, 
on  a  height  above  the  Tauber,  29  miles 
8.  S.K.  of  Wttrsburg.  Ite  position  Is 
naturally  strong,  being  on  a  promontory, 
and  having  a  deep  valley  on  two  of  its 
sides.    The  wallSj  towers  of  defense,  and 

Sateways  are  still  complete  as  in  the 
ays  of  bows  and  arrows.  The  mass  of 
the  town  may  be  said  to  date  from  1560, 
but  two  churches  and  some  private 
dwellings  are  of  much  earlier  date. 
Altogether  it  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
fectly preserved  examples  of  a  small 
medieval  town.  Pop.  (1906)  ^436. 
TtAfTiArlmTn  (roth'«r-am),  a  borough 
JIrOi;neriiaiIl  J^  EngUnd,  in  the  wSt 

Riding  of  Torkshire^  5  miles  northeast 
of  Sheffield,  on  the  Don  at  its  junction 
with  the  Rother.  The  fine  Perpendicular 
church  dates  from  the  time  of  Bdward 
IV;  the  grammar  school  from  1483. 
Rotherham  has  an  Independent  college, 
and  extensive  Iron-works  and  manufac- 
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Botliermel  Eotifera 

tures  of  soap,  starch,  glass  and  ropes.  Jacob  (1702-1808)  at  Paris.  These 
Pop.  (l&ll)   o2,607.  branches,  though  in  a  measure  separate 

BiOthermel  X'^^^'®'"°*^^^'  Pbtbb  firms,  still  conduct  their  operations  in 
Mrviiu«7AiucA  Febdkbiok,  painter,  was  common;  and  no  operation  of  magnitude 
bom  in  Luseme  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  in  is  undertaken  by  any. -without  a  general 
1817;  died  August  15,  1896.  He  made  deliberation  of  all  at  FranlcforL  The 
visits  for  study  to  Europe,  but  resided  Naples  branch  was  discontinued  in  1860; 
chiefly  in  Philadelphia.  His  subjects  the  two  sons  of  Karl  Mayer  (Mayer 
were  largelv  from  events  in  American  Karl,  1^20-86,  and  Wilhelm  Karl)  suc- 
history,  and  he  won  much  distinction  as  ceeding  their  childless  uncle  Anselm  at 
a  historical  painter.  Among  his  promi-  FrankforL  The  bold,  yet  skilful  and 
nent  paintings  are  De  Soto  Discovering  cautious, ,  operations  of  the  Rothschilds 
the  Mi99i89ipp%,  Patrick  Henry  before  the  during  the  troubled  political  years  after 
Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  Battle  of  1813  confirmed  the  fortunes  of  the  firm. 
Oettyshurg,  etc.  Many  of  his  pictures  Nathan  Mayer  in  particular  distinguished 
have  been  engraved.  •  hhnself  by  his  energy  and  resource.    By 

Kothesav  (I'^th'sA),  a  royal  borough,  means  of  special  couriers,  carrier-pigeons, 
Mrv»u«^oc»jr  geaport,  and  favorite  water-  swift  sailing-boats,  etc.,  he  was  fre- 
ing-place  of  Scotland,  chief  town  of  the  quently  in  possession  of  valuable  infor> 
county  of  Bute,  is  beautifully  situated  mation  (e,g„  the  result  of  the  battle  of 
at  the  head  of  a  fine  bay  on  the  north-  Waterloo)  even  before  the  government, 
east  of  the  island  of  Bute.  Rothesay  and  skilfully  turned  his  adviuitage  to 
has  little  trade,  though  nominally  the  account.  The  Rothschilds  do  not  con- 
center of  a  fishing  district.  Its  pros-  temn  comparatively  small  operations ;  but 
perity  in  great  measure  depends  upon  they  .are  chieflv  famous  tor  the  enoi^ 
its  popularity  as  a  health  resort,  and  on  mous  loans  which  they  raise  and  man- 
the  many  visitors  it  receives  during  age  for  different  European  governments, 
summer.  Its  climate  is  very  mild  in  In  1822  the  five  brothers  were  made 
winter,  and  it  is  on  that  account  often  barons  by  Austria;  and  in  1885  Baron' 
selected  as  a  residence  by  pulmonary  Nathaniel  von  Rothschild  (bom  1840) 
sufferers.  Nearly  in  the  center  of  the  was  raised  to  the.  English  peerage, 
town  stands  the  ruined  roval  castle,  sup-  Lionel  Nathan  (1808-79),  the  father  of 
posed  to  have  been  originally  built  in  the  last-named,  was  the  first;  Jew  who 
1008  by  Magnus  Barefoot  of  Norway,  sat  in  parliament  (1858)  ;  and  various 
It  was  burned  hi  1685.  Rothesayglves  other  members  of  the  family  have  risen 
the  title  of  duke  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  positions  of  honor  and  dignity  both  In 
Pop.  9378.  Britain  and  other  countries. 

TlAflianliilil  (rOt'shilt;  in  English  llnfiffkrsL  (rO-tifer-a),  Rotatobia,  or 
JtOinSOniXa  '^  e  n  e  r  a  lly  pronounced  -K'OXliera  ^  h  e  b  l  AmMALcmis,  a 
roths'chlld  or  ros'chlld),  the  name  of  a  group  of  microscopic  organisms,  inhabit- 
family  of  Jewish  bankers,  distinguished  ing  both  salt  and  fresh  water,  -  dis- 
for  their  wealth  and  influence.  The  tinguished  by  the  possession  of  an  interior 
founder  of  the  original  banking-house  dislc-like  structure  {irochal  disk),  fur- 
was  Mayer  Anselm  Bauer  (1743-1812),  nished  with  vibratile  cilia  or  filaments 
a  poor  orphan,  born  in  Frankfort-am-  and  capable  bf^eing  everted  and  inverted 
Main.  Though  educated  as  a  teacher,  at  will.  .  The  popular  name  of  '  Wheel 
Bauer  entered  a  bank  in  Hanover,  ana  Animalcules '  is  derived  from  an  ap- 
finally  saved  sufiBcient  capital  to  found  parent  rotatbrv  motion  in  the  cilia  which 
a  business  of  his  own  in  the  famous  fringe '  the  front '  disk.  Rotif era  are 
Judengasse  of  Frankfort,  at  the  sign  of  found  both  in  a  free  swimming  and  a 
the  Red  Scutcheon  (Roth  Schild).  which  temporarily  or  permanently  attached 
afterwards  gave  name  to  the  family.  He  state;  some  are  parasitic.  The  body  is 
gained  the  friendship  of  the  Landgrave  usually  elongated  and  generally  covered 
of  Hesse,  who  appointed  him  his  agent,  with  a  chitmous  skin.  The  head  region 
and  in  1802  he  undertook  his  first  gov-  is  well  marked.  A  highly-specialized 
ernment  loan,  raising  ten  million  thalers  digestive  system  is  usually  developed,  at 
for  Denmark.  At  his  death  in  1812  he  least  in  the  females.  The  nervous  sys- 
left  five  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Anselm  tem  is  represented  by  a  single  ganglionic 
Mayer  von  Rothschild  (1773-1885),  be-  mass,  on  which  pigment  spots,  supposed 
came  head  of  the  firm  in  Frankfort,  to  be  eyes,  are  generally  visible.  The 
while  the  others  established  branches  at  sexes  are  found  in  different  individuals; 
various  foreign  capitals :  Solomon  but  the  males  are  smaller,  and  in  develop- 
Mayer  (1774-1855)  at  Vienna,  Nathan  ment  entirely  subsidiary  to  the  females. 
Mayer  (1777-1836)  in  London,  Karl  Locomotion  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
Mayer     (178&-1855)     at     Naples,     and  the  cilia  of  the  trochal  disk,  which  als« 
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Kotterdam 


serve  to  sweep  particles  of  food  towards  commerce  is  derived,  as  that  of  Albany, 

the    mouth.     The    first    rotifer    was   dis-  New    York,    from    the    decomposition    of 

covered   in    1702   by   Leeuwenhoek;    but  siliceous  lime  stones,  the  lime  being  de< 

Ehrenberg  and   later  observers  first  dif-  composed,  and  the  silex  remaining  as  a 

fprentiated     them     from     infusoria     and  light  earthy  mass. 

other  minute  forms  of  life.  Some  au-  Rotterdam  ('^♦'^''-^a™)»  the  chief 
ihorities  class  them  as  an  aberrant  *»^'"'*^*^«****  port  aud  second  city  in 
subdivision  of  the  scolecidw  or  tape-  Ilollaud,  is  situated  uu  the  Nieuwc  Maas 
worms,  others  as  a  subdivision  of  the  or  Meuse,  at  its  junction  with  the  Rotte, 
annelida,  and  others  connect  them  with  about  14  miles  from  the  North  Sea,  with 
the  moUusca,  or  arthropoda.  which  it  is  also  directly  connected  by  a 
Kotron  (i^trd),  Jean  de,  a  French  ship  canal  (Nieuwe  Waterweg)  admit- 
XMitj.vu  ^jramatist,  born  in  1609;  died  ting  the  largest  vessels  and  not  inter- 
in  1650.  He  was  the  author  of  thirty-  rupted  by  a  single  lock.  The  town  is 
five  plays  all  deservedly  popular,  the  intersected  by  njumerous  canals  which  per- 
l)est  of  which  are  Saint  Oenest,  Ven-  mit  large  vessels  to  moor  alongside  the 
ceslas,  Don  Berirand  de  Lahrire,  An-  warehouses  in  the  very  center  of  the  city. 
tigone,    Hercule   Mourantj    and    Cosroes.  These  canals,   which  are  crossed  b^   in- 


He  was  patronized  by   Uichelieu   and  a 
friend  of  CJorneille. 


numerable  drawbridges  and  swingbridges, 
are   in   many   cases   lined   with  rows   of 


Hott^f^lc     (rot'tek),     Kabl    Wemces-   trees;    and    the   handsome   quay   on    the 
A^ubtcuiw    u^us  RODECKER  VON,  a  Ger-    river  front,  ll^  miles  long,  is  known  as 
man   historian   and  politician,   was   bom 
at    Freiburg    in 


the  Boompjes  (Mittle  trees'),  from  a 
row  of  elms 
Baden  in  1775. 
From  1798  till 
1818  he  was 
professor  of 
history,  and 
from  1818  till 
1832  of  law  in 
the  university 
of  his  native 
town.  In  1819 
he  was  chosen 
'■J  represent  the 
university  in 
the  upper  house 
of  legislature, 
and  in  1831  he 
entered  the 
lower  chamber 
as  a  popular  rep- 
resentative. His 
bold  and  uncom- 
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planted  in  1615 
and    now    of 

fr  e  a  t  size, 
lany  of  the 
houses  are 
quaint  edifices, 
having  their 
gables  to  the 
street,  with 
o  verhanrring 
upper  stories. 
The  principal 
buildings  are 
the  town-hall, 
court  -  houses, 
exchange,  old 
East  India 
House,  Boy- 
mans'  Museum, 
con  taining 

chiefly       Dutch 

promising  advocacy  of  liberal  reform  and  and  modern  paintings,  and  the  govem- 
political  freedom  drew  on  him  the  resent-  ment  dockyards  and  arsenal,  besides  the 
ment  of  government  and  he  lost  his  pro-  numerous  churches,  of  which  the  most 
fessorship,  but  maintained  his  seat  in  the  conspicuous  is  the  Groote  Kerk,  or 
legislature  until  his  death  in  1840.  His  church  of  St.  Lawrence  (fifteenth  cen- 
best-known  work  is  his  Allgemeine  Welt-  tury).  The  Groote  Markt  has  a  statue 
geschichte  (*  General  History  of  the  of  Erasmus,  a  native  of  the  town;  and 
World*).  there   are    nne   parks   and   a   large   zoo- 

"P^t+PTi'hTircy  (rot'en-b5rg),  a  town  of  logical  garden.  Rotterdam  contains  ship- 
AUttciiuui^  Wttrttemberg,  on  the  building  yards,  su^^ar-refineries,  distiller- 
Neckar,  about  G  miles  s.  w.  of  Tlibingen,  ies,  tobacco  factories  and  large  machine 
has  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  and  an  works ;  but  its  mainstay  is  commeiee.  It 
old  castle  (1216)  of  the  counts  of  Hohen-  not  only  carries  on  a  very  extensive  and 
berg,  now  a  prison.     Pop.  7554.  active    trade    with    Great    Britain,    the 

Pnff  ATi.af  ATiA  a  soft  stone  or  mineral,  Dutch  East  and  West  Indies  and  other 
AUttcii  stuiic,  ^^jj^  ^jg^  Tripoli,  transoceanic  countries,  but,  as  the  natura! 
from  the  country  from  which  it  was  outlet  for  the  entire  basin  of  the  Rhine 
formerly  brought.  It  is  much  used  for  and  Meuse,  it  has  developed  an  impoi> 
polishing  household  articles  of  brass  or  tant  commerce  with  Germany,  Switzer- 
other  metal.     Most  of  the  rotten-stone  of   land  and  Central  Europe.     The  Maas  is 
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crossed  by  a  great  railway-bridge  and  an- 
other for  carriages  and  foot-passengers. 
Rotterdam  received  town  rights  in  ld40, 
and  in  1573  it  obtained  a  vote  in  the 
Estates  of  the  Netherlands ;  but  its  mod- 
ern prosperity  has  been  chiefly  developed 
since  1830.  Population,  including  the 
former  town  of  Delfshaveu,  with  which 
it  was  incorm)rated  iu  18SG,  402,481. 
SiOtti  ^^  KOTTEE  (rot'te),  one  of  the 
MTvvvx^  Dutch  Suuda  Islands,  separated 
from  the  s.  w.  end  of  Timor  by  the  Rotti 
Strait,  5  miles  wide ;  area,  385  sq.  miles ; 
pop.  about  70,000,  ruled  by  native  chiefs 
under  the  Dutch  resident. 

Eottlera  l^^'^^l^-  ??'"L2ieS't^ 

sized  trees,  nat.  order  EuphorbiacesB. 
R.  iinotoria  affords  a  dye.  See  Kamala. 
1Si)ffwfki1  (rot'vll),  a  town  of  Wttrt- 
XlOUWeU  temberg,  on  the  Neckar.  48 
miles  s.  8.  w.  from  Stuttgart  It  has 
manufactures  of  gunpowder  and  locomo- 
tives. It  was  an  ancient  free  town  of 
the  empire.  Pop.  (1905)  9008. 
S.ofnmA'h  (r5't0-m&),  an  island  of 
il>0i;iunail  ^^  ^adhc,  nearly  300 
miles  N.  N,  w.  of  Fiji,  4  to  5  miles  wide 
and  about  16  long;  hilly,  of  volcanic 
origin  and  generally  fertile,  producing 
cocoanuts  in  especial  perfection.  It  was 
ceded  to  Britain  by  the  native  chiefs  in 
1879,  and  is  governed  by  a  commissioner 
as  a  dependency  of  the  Fiji  group.  The 
natives  are  now  Christians,  and  number 
about  2600. 

P/)^!^!!!^  (rO-ba),  a  town  of  France, 
ArOUUlUA  department  Nord,  6  miles 
N.  E.  of  Lille,  IS  a  highly  important  Reat 
of  the  French  textile  industry,  remarkable 
for  its  rapid  growth,  most  of  it  being  not 
more  than  fifty  years  old.  Woolens,  cot- 
tons and  silk  or  mixed  stuffs  are  chiefly 
made;  also  beet-sugar,  machinery,  etc. 
In  1804  it  had  8700  inhiibituntH ;  in  1911 
122.72:5. 

B.Oubillfl.G  (r<J-bi-yAk),  Louis  Fban- 
AUUUllltiC    ^jg^    ^    French    sculptor, 

was  bom  at  Lyons  in  1605,  and  settled 
in  England  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  In 
the  dearth  of  native  talent  which  pre- 
vailed at  that  period  he  long  stood  at  the 
head  of  his  profession.  He  executed  a 
number  of  monuments  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  the  most  remarkable  being  that  of 
Mrs.  Nightingale,  lie  also  produced 
statues  of  Handeh  Shakespere,  Sir  Isaac 
yewiotif  Qcorge  II,  and  a  large  number 
of  portrait  busts.  He  had  much  skill  in 
portraiture,  but  his  figures  are  often 
marred  by  striving  after  dramatic  effect 
He  died  in  Lohdon  in  1762. 
B.01lble  (rti'bl),  a  silver  coin,  the 
•**'^  standard  of  money  in  Russia, 

with  a  legal  weight  (siocft  Jan.  1,  1886) 


of  19.99  grammes,  equal  to  about  80  cents 
of  American  money.  A  rouble  ia  divided 
into  100  copecks.  Half  and  quarter 
roubles  and  smaller  silver  coins  are  also 
issued;  but  in  actual  circulation  there  is 
little  but  paper  money,  current  at  about 
30  per  cent,  below  its  nominal  value. 
The  gold  imperial  is  worth  10  roubles,  the 
balf-imperial  5  roubles. 
BtOlien  (i*^'iM^)t  the  old  capital  of  Nor- 
**^**^"  mandy.  now  chief  town  of  de- 
partment Seine-Inf6rieure,  in  France,  is 
situated  on  the  Seine,  80  miles  from  the 
sea  and  87  miles  N.  N.  w.  of  Paris.  1 1 
is  the  seat   of  an  archbishop,  and    the 


Church  of  St.  Ouen,  Bonen. 

fourth  port  in  France.  In  its  older  parts 
the  streets  are  narrow,  picturesque  ami 
ill-built,  but  interesting  to  the  lover  of 
mediieval  architecture.  The  cathedral, 
erected  in  the  thirteenth-fifteenth  cen- 
turies, is  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  monu- 
ments in  Normandy,  though  it  is  sur- 
passed in  beauty  by  the  exquisite  church 
of  St.  Ouen,  begun  in  1318  and  finished 
at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  St. 
Maclou  (fifteenth  century)  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  florid  Gothic.  Among  the  secu- 
lar building^  are  the  Palais  de  Justice 
Hate  fifteenth  century),  exuberant  in 
decoration;  the  Hotel  de  YjUe,  formerlS' 
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%  part  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Ouen ;  the 
Hotel  de  Bourgth^roulde  (fifteenth  cen- 
tury), with  fine  reliefs;  the  archbishop's 
palace;  and  the  distinctive  Tour  de  la 
Groese-Horloce  (1389).  The  new  Mus4e, 
built  in  1888,  contains  a  large  collection 
of  paintings,  chiefly  of  the  French  school. 
The  municipal  library  has  140,000  toI- 
umes  and  2iS00  MSS.  Rouen  is  a  busy 
trading  place,  and  has  important  manu- 
factures of  rouenneriee  (a  kind  of  coarse' 
striped  or  checked  fabric)  and  other  cot- 
ton goods.  It  has  also  manufactures  of 
chemicals,  beetroot-sugar,  earthenware, 
confectionery,  etc. ;  ana  ^  bleach^elds, 
dye-works,  foundries,  etc.  The  channel 
of  the  Seine  has  been  deepened  and  reg- 
ulated, so  that  vessels  of  21  feet  draught 
can  ascend  to  the  extensive  harbor  and 
docks.  Rouen  is  the  Rotomagus  of  Ro- 
man times.  In  the  ninth  century  it  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  Northmen  or 
Normans;  and  after  the  Norman  Con- 
quest it  remained  in  the  possession  of 
England  till  1204.  The  English  retook 
it  in  1418,  but  finally  lost  it  in  1449.  In 
1481  it  was  the  scene  of  the  trial  and  exe- 
cution of  Joan  of  Arc.  Comeille,  Fon- 
tenelle,  O^ricault,  and  other  famous  men 
were  natives  of  Rouen.  Pop.  105,043; 
or  including  the  faubourgs,  124,987. 
Son^e  (r5zh),  a  very  fine  scarlet 
^•^  o  powder,  used  by  jewelers  for 
polishing  purposes,  and  prepa*'ed  from 
crystals  of  sulphate  of  iron  exposed  to  a 
high  temperature.  The  name  is  also  given 
to  a  cosmetic  prepared  from  safflower 
(which  see). 
Biiii^e  Croix  l'"'^'^   krwa),    Rouok 

AOU^e  V^rou  ^r^qon,  pursuivants 
of  the  English  Herald's  College,  the  first 
so-called  from  the  red  cross  of  St  George ; 
the  second  from  the  red  dragon,  the  sup- 
posed ensign  of  Cadwaladyr,  the  last 
king  of  the  Britons.     See  Pursuivant 

Eonge-et-Noir  /^'•'tSrVck^j-; 

Tbewte-Un  (tri9t-u9;  *  thirty -one'), 
or  Tbente  et  Quasaittc  (trApt-6-kA- 
r49t;  *  thirty  and  forty'),  a  modem 
same  of  chance  played  with  the  cards 
belonging  to  six  complete  packs.  The 
punters  or  players  stake  upon  any  of 
the  four  chances:  rouge,  noir,  couleur, 
and  inverse.  The  banker  then  deals  a 
row  of  cards  for  noir,  until  the  exposed 
pipp  number  between  30  and  40  (court- 
cards  count  10,  aces  1),  and  a  similar 
row  for  rogue.  That  row  wins  which 
most  nearly  approaches  the  number  81, 
and  players  staking  on  t^e  winning  color 
receive  their  stake  doubled.  Couleur 
wins  if  the  first  card  turned  up  in  the 
<[eal  is  of  the  winning  color;  in  the  con- 
tniry  case  inverse  wins.    When  the  num- 


ber of  pips  in  both  rows  are  equal  it  is  a 
refait.  and  a  fresh  deal  is  made;  but  if 
both  happen  to  count  exactly  31  it  is  a 
refait  de  trente-et-un,  and  the  banker 
claims  one-half  of  all  stakes.  This  last 
condition  places  the  banker  at  an  advan- 
tage calculated  to  be  equal  to  about  14 
per  cent  on  all  sums  staked. 

Bouget  de  Lisle.  |^/**^*^"*^^ 
Eougli  Eiders,  ViJST '  f%<^l 

r Buffalo  Biir),  for  use  in  his  'Wild 
West'  show,  indicating  the  men  who 
carried  messages  over  the  West  in  early 
frontier  times.  The  name  was  given  to 
the  cowboy  regiment  onanixed  by  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  for  the  Spanish-American 
war;  also  to  the  2d  United  States  vol- 
unteer cavalry.  These  were  made  up 
largely  of  western  ranchmen. 
ItAnfi^rfi  (rtf-lflr;  Flemish,  Rousse- 
■■*^*"^"  toere),  town  of  Belgium,  in 
West  Flanders,  on  the  Mandel,  17  miles 
south  of  Bruges.  The  chief  industrial 
establishments  are  cotton  and  woolen  fac- 
tories; and  it  has  an  important  linen 
market  Pop.  (1904)  24,548. 
EoulettC  (rt^lef;  Fr.Mittle  wheel;), 
^^  a  game  of  chance,  m  which 

a  small  ivory  ball  is  thrown  off  by  a  re- 
volving disk  into  one  of  37  or  38  com- 
partments surrounding  it,  and  numbered 
from  1  to  86,  with  one  or  two  seros. 
Players  who  have  staked  upon  the  num- 
ber of  the  compartment  into  which  the 
ball  falls  receive  thirty-six  times  their 
stake;  less  if  they  have  staked  upon  more 
than  one  number.  There  are  also  other 
chances  on.  which  stakes  may  be  placed. 

ii^LTUJUttiim  ^^^  kingdom  of  South- 
ea^stens  Europe.  After  the  Balkan  wars 
( 1013 )  it  had  au  area  of  53,488  sq.  mOee ; 
pop.  7,fKM.104.  After  the  European  wsr 
(inUM  it  hflf],  Viith  the  addition  of  Bessa- 
rabia, Bnkovina,  Trftnj!.vivflnifl.  Banat  aiid 
other  terriiory,  an  eatiirtatfid  area  of  1^.- 
2Sf>  5«K  miles  ;  pop.  17,350.000.  The  capi- 
tal is  Biacbarest.  on  the  Dimbovitia  (eaci- 
inat«^  popuktio:i  in  1919,  400,000) ,  It  im 
bounded  ht  Ukraine,  GaUida,  Cisecho* 
Slovakia,  HuBgary,  Jugo-SIavia,  BtJlgaria 
and  the  Black  Sea. 

In  TraoEvh'ania  the  surface  is  moun- 
minouji,  with  eitenKive  forests  aad  vaJa* 
able  mineralF,  In  old  Ri>timiuiifl  the  sur- 
face is  mainly  occupied  by  undiilatinK 
and  well  tvuterefl  pldins.  The  Danube 
iotXOB  part  of  the  uoundarr  with  Bulga- 
ria; its  tributaries  are  the  Fruth  (Prutt), 
Sei-eth  (Siretu),  Kofilnik,  Byk,  Jalomitsa. 
Oltu,  and  many  others.  The  Danube 
fonns  a  number  of  marshy  lakes  as  it 
approaches    the    alluyial   region    of   the 
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Dobnidsha,  through  which  it  dischamff 
itself  into  the  Slack  Sea  by  the  St 
George,  Salina  and  Kilia  channela.  The 
climate  is  much  more  extreme  than  at 
the  same  latitude  in  other  parts  of  Eu** 
rope;  the  summer  is  hot  and  rainless,  the 
winter  sudden  and  very  intense;  there 
Is  almost  no  spring,  but  the  autumn  is 
long  and  pleasant  Roumania  is  an  es- 
sentially agricultural  and  pastoral  state, 
fully  70  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  be- 
inc  directly  engaged  in  husbandry.  The 
chief  cereal  crops  are  maize,  wheat,  bar* 
ley,  rye  and  oats,  enormous  crops  of 
wheat  and  maize  being  produced;  to* 
bacco,  hemp,  and  flax  are  also  grown; 
and  wine  is  produced  on  the  bills  at  the 
foot  of  the  Carpathians.  Cattle,  sheep, 
and  horses  are  reared  in  large  numbers. 
Excellent  timber  abounds  on  the  Carpa- 
thians. Bears,  wolves,  wild  boars,  large 
and  small  game  and  fish  are  plentifuL 
The  country  is  rich  in  minerals  of  nearly 
every  description,  but  salt,  petroleum, 
and  licnite  are  the  only  minerals  worked. 
Manufactures  are  still  in  a  rudimentary 
state. 

Trade,  IUUioay$,  etc.— Trade  is  fairly 
active,  but  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  foreigners ;  the  internal  trade  is  chiefly 
carried  on  by  Jews,  whose  numbers  and 
prosperity  are  constant  sources  of  anxiety 
to  Roumanian  statesmen,  and  who  are 
in  consequence  subject  to  certain  disabili- 
ties. The  chief  exports  are  grain  (espe- 
cially maize),  petroleum,  cattle,  salt, 
timber,  and  fruit  The  chief  imports  are 
manufactured  goods,  coal,  etc.  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  have  by  far  the 
greatest  share  of  the  foreign  trade,  the 
bulk  of  which  passes  though  the  Black 
Sea  ports.  Railways,  begun  in  1869,  have 
a  total  length  of  about  2300  miles,  nearly 
all  in  the  hands  of  government  which 
also  monopolizes  salt  and  tobacco.  The 
French  decimal  coinage  has  been  intro- 
duced, the  franc  being  called  leu  (pi.  let), 
the  centime  hanL  The  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures  has  also  been  of- 
ficially recognized,  but  a  bewildering  di- 
versity of  local  standards  is  still  common. 

People, —  The  Roumanians,  who  call 
themselves  Romani,  claim  to  be  descend- 
ants of  Roman  colonists  introduced  by 
Trajan;  but  the  traces  of  Ltatin  descent 
are  in  great  part  due  to  a  later  immigra- 
tion, about  the  twelfth  century,  from  the 
Alpine  districts.  Their  language  and 
history  both  indicate  that  they  are  a 
mixed  race  with  many  constituents. 
Their  language,  boo'ever,  must  be  classed 
as  one  of  the  Romance  tongues,  though 
H  contains  a  large  admixture  of  forei/rn 
elements.  The  population  lociudes,  <n 
Addition  to  th<  Roumanians,  large  nunif 


bers  of  Jews  and  gypsies,  and  smaller 
numbers  of  Bulgars,  Magyars,  Greeks, 
Germans  and  Armenians.  Three-fourths 
of  the  population  are  peasants,  .who  until 
1864  were  kept  in  virtual  serfaom  by  the. 
boiars  or  nobles.  In  that  year  upwards 
of  400,0(X)  peasant  families  were  made 
proprietors  of  small  holdings  averaging 
10  acres,  at  a  price  to  be  paid  back  to 
the  state  in  fifteen  years.  About  4jl 
millions  of  the  people  belong  to  the  Greek 
Church.  Energetic  efforts  are  being 
made  to  raise  education  from  its  present 
low  level.  Roumania  has  two  universi- 
ties (at  Bukarest  and  Jassy),  several 
gymnasia,  and  a  system  of  free  primary 
schools,  at  which  attendance  is  compul- 
sory. 

Oavemment,eic, — Roumania  is  a  hered- 
itary constitutional  monarchy,  with  a 
bicameral  legislature.  The  senate  con- 
sists of  various  dignitaries  and  officials 
and  110  elected  members;  the  chamber 
of  deputies  has  183  members,  elected  by 
all  citizens  paying  taxes  or  possessed  of 
a  certain  standard  of  education.  'The 
constitution,  revised  in  1884,  closely  re- 
sembles that  of  Belgium.  The  king  is 
assisted  by  a  ministry  of  eight  members. 
The  army  is  modeled  on  the  German 
system,  service  being  compulsory  from 
the  age  of  21  to  46,  the  war  strength  be- 
ing computed  at  320,000.  The  peace 
strength  is  about  70,000. 

Ht«f ory.-— The  country  that  is  now 
Roumania  was  anciently  part  of  Dacia, 
which  was  conquered  by  Trajan  and 
made  a  Roman  province  in  103  ▲.D.,  a 
•great  many  Roman  colonists  being  then 
settled  in  it  In  the  third  century  it 
was  overrun  by  the  Goths,  and  subse- 
quently by  HuDs,  Bulgars.  Avars  and 
Slavs,  all  of  whom  have  left  more  or 
less  distinct  traces  on  the  land  and  peo- 
ple. At  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  cen* 
tury  Roumania  formed  part  of  the  creat 
Bulgarian  kingdom,  after  the  fall  of 
which,  in  1019,  it  nominally  belonged  to 
the  Eastern  Koman  Empire,  although 
soon  taken  possession  of  by  Turkish 
tribes.  Wnllachia  and'  Moldavia  were 
long  divided.  About  1241  Radu  Negnt 
*duke'  of  Fogeras,  is  said  to  have 
founded  a  voivodeship  in  Wallachia, 
which  finally  fell  under  Turkish  su- 
premacy after  the  battle  of  Mohacs  in 
1526.  The  boiars  retained  the  nominal 
right  of  electing  the  voivodes  until  1726: 
but  thenceforward  the  sultan  openly  sold 
the  office  to  the  highest  bidders,  who,  with- 
out security  of  tenure,  mercilessly  plun- 
dered the  unfortunate  province  so  long 
as  their  power  lasted.  In  Moldavia,  Dra- 
gosh  or  Bogdan  about  1354  founded  a 
kingdom,  much  as  Radu  bad  done  in  Wal« 
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lachia,  and  it  too  fell  under  the  over- 
lordship  of  the  Porte  after  the  death  of 
the  veivode  Stephan  the  Great  in  1504. 
The  Turks  subsequently  introduced  the 
same  custom  of  selling  the  hospodarship 
or  voivodeship.  In  both  provinces  the 
government  was  most  frequently  pur- 
chased by  Phanariotes,  Greek  inhabitants 
of  the  Phanar  district  of  Constantinople. 
The  successive  wars  betw^een  Russia  and 
Turkey  were  on  the  whole  beneficial  to 
Iloumania,  for  the  Russians  frradually 
established  a  kind  of  protectorate  over 
their  fellow-Christians  on  the  Danube. 
The  Treatv  of  Paris  in  1856,  after  the 
Crimean  War,  confirmed  the  suzerainty  of 
the  Porte,  but  preserved  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  Danubian  principalities, 
and  added  to  them  part  of  Bessarabia. 
In  1858  the  two  provinces,  each  electing 
Prince  Couza  as  its  hospodar,  were 
united  by  a  personal  union,  which  in 
1861  was  formally  converted  into  a  real 
and  national  union.  Couza,  who  assumed 
the  title  of  Prince  Alexander  John  I  in 
1860,  was  forced  by  a  revolution  to  abdi- 
cate in  1866,  and  Prince  Charles  of 
Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen  was  elected  in 
his  place.  In  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of 
1877-78  Roumania  sided  with  Russia, 
and  proclaimed  its  independence  of  Tur- 
key. This  claim  was  recognized  by  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878,  but  Roumania 
was  compelled  to  retrocede  to  Russia  the 
part  of  Bessarabia  which  it  acquired  at 
the  dose  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  Dobrudsha  in  ezdiange.  In 
1881  the  principality  declared  itself  a 
kingdom.  Roumania  joined  in  the  Bal- 
kan war  in  1913  (g.  v.).  King  Charles 
died  October  10,  1914,  hi»  nephew,  Fer- 
dinand, succeeding.  Roumania  remained 
neutral  in  the  European  war  until 
August  28,  1916,  when  it  joined  the  cause 
of  the  Entente  Allies.  It  made  a  brief 
successful  forward  movement,  but  a  com- 
plete repulse  followed,  the  whole  country 
Deing  overrun.  With  Russia,  Roumania 
was  compelled  to  sign  a  treaty  of  pence 
in  March.  1918,  with  Germany  ana  her 
allies.  With  the  collapse  of  the  central 
powers  in  November,  1918,  Roumania  re- 
entered the  war  and  was  represented  in 
the  peace  conference  in  Paris.  By  the 
peace  of  1919  her  territory  was  nearly 
doubled,  at  the  expense  of  Hungary  and 
Russia.  (See  map  of  Balkan  States.) 
Soumelia.       ^^®  Rumelia. 

S.01Illd  ^^  music,  a  short  composition 
^>  in  which  three  or  more  voices 
starting  at  the  beginning  of  statwl  sno- 
cessive  phrases  sing  the  same  muKic  in 
unison  or  octave  (thus  differing  from  the 
canon). 


ILniiiiil^rft    (roun'd6ra),a  game  played 

j&ounaers    ^,.^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^y 

opposing  teams  on  a  piece  of  ground 
marked  off  into  a  diamond.  Nine  play  on 
each  side.  It  is  very  similar  to  baseball, 
which  superseded  it  in  America,  though 
the  game  in  its  orii:inal  form  of  roundcrs 
is  stiU  popular  in  England. 
Ronnd-fiflh  *  ^^  iCoregdnus  quad- 
AUUUU  U»n,  ^naicrdlui)  of  the  salmon 
family,  found  in  many  of  the  lakes  and 
rivers  of  the  Northern  United  States  and 
Canada.  When  in  good  condition  it  is 
very  fat  and  of  exquisite  flavor,  weighing 
about  2  lbs. 

Roundheads,  S/^St '0™*^*^ o? 

adherents  of  Charles  I,  during  the  English 
civil  war,  to  members  of  the  Puritan  or 
parliamentary  party,  who  distinguished 
themselves  by  having  their  hair  closely 
cut  while  the  Cavaliers  wore  theirs  in  long 
ringlets. 

Round  Robin,    ^?;SSu?rM 

in  a  circular  form  by  several  persons,  so 
that  no  name  shall  be  obliged  to  head  the 
list.  This  method  of  bringing  grievances 
to  the  notice  of  superiors  was  first  used 
by  French  officers,  whence  its  derivation 
from  rand  ruhan,  *  round  ribbon.' 

Round  Table,  IS&u^r"lS^d,.*'2 

table  for  the  accommodation  of  a  select 
fraternity  of  knights,  said  to  have  been 
established  by  Uther  Pendragon,  father 
of  King  Arthur,  and  when  it  was  com- 
plete to  have  had  150  knights  of  approved 
valor  and  virtue.  King  Leodegraunce, 
who  received  it  from  Uther  Pendragon, 
was  father  of  Guinevere,  and  assigned  it 
as  part  of  her  dowry  when  she  wedded 
Arthur.  The  fellowship  of  the  Round 
Table  met  for  the  last  time  just  before 
setting  out  on  the  quest  for  the  holy 
grail.  There  are  other  accounts  of  the 
founding  of  the  table,  one  of  which  as- 
cribes it  to  Arthur  himself,  who  admitted 
only  12  knights  to  it.  All,  however,  unite 
in  describing  it  as  the  center  of  a  fellow- 
ship of  valiant,  pious,  and  noble  knights. 
First  mention  of  it  is  made  in  the  Bnit 
of  Wace. 

Bound  Towers,  ^  class  of  tail  nar- 
M^uu.«&  .■.v^v.A«>,  j^^  circular  edi- 
fices, tapering  somewhat  from  the  base 
upwards,  and  generally  with  a  conical 
top,  from  60  to  130  feet  in  height,  and 
from  20  to  80  in  diameter.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  three  in  Scotland,  they  aro 
])eculiar  to  Ireland.  The  doors  are  from 
(j  to  20  feet  from  the  ground,  the  win- 
dows small.  The  interior  contained  no 
stairs,  but  the  successive  stories  worr 
reached,  like  the  doors,  by  means  of  lad 
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ders.  Authorities  are  now  pretty  well 
agreed  that  these  towers  were  the  works 
of  a  Christianized  race  erected  as  places 
of  refuge  and  as  watch-towers.  They 
date  from  the  eighth  or  ninth  to  the 
thirteenth  century.  In  the  Irish  records 
after  950  a.  d.  they  are  invariably  called 
bell-towers  because  often  mentioned  as 
objects  of  attack  by  the  Northmen. 
About  118  of  these  towers  still  exist  in 
Ireland,  twenty  of  them  being  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation.  They  are  usually 
capped  by  a  conical  roof  and  divided  into 


several  stories,  in  some  cases  with  ma- 
sonry floors  which  still  exist.  The  door- 
ways always  face  the  entrance  of  the 
church  to  which  the  tower  appertained. 
Similar  towers  exist  in  France,  there  be- 
ing six  remaining  out  of  eleven  examples 
on  record.  Also  two  similar  towers  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  still  existing  plan  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Gall  in  Switzerland. 
The  round  tower  has  been  reproduced  in 
the  monument  to  O'Conuell  in  Glasnevin 
Cemetery,  this  being  160  feet  high. 

Bound- Worms,      see  Nematelmia. 
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